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PUEFACE, 


I 

m 


t lEEABLY to periodical ^pustom, we have again the pleasiixei on 
e com^detion of another volume, of thai^ng our friends and 
correspondents for the continued confidence the^ have nmnifested 
in *'Thk Gabdeners* Magazine of Botany/’ and for the 
liberal *^iupport which they have actiorded to it. For this we i 
L them our warmest and most grateful thanks ; and, at the same ^ 
venture to hope that the evidence we have manifested of a desire > 
to be useful in promoting the cause of Botanical and Horticultural Science, wiQ 
secure for us, in the great year of 1851, a stiU lar^ amount of support. 

In the present volume a part of the Colour^ Dlustrations have been devo^ to 
New Fruits, a feature which, we doubt not, will be fiivourably regarded by our sub^ 
scribers, and wliich will be continued in succeeding volumes whenever suljects of ' 
sufficient interest present themselves ; and thus we hope to win for the Magaswe n , 

Pomological as well as a Botanical reputation, and render it — ^what a gutilfAi^n , ; 

• * > ' r. ' ' 

magazine ou^t to be — a complete record of every new fimt w)^ may present s 
in the eirde of the scii^nces with which, it hi connected. . ^ ^ 

* From our friends in all parts, abroad as well as at home, we sdidt tibe % 

tribute of a kindly word, *and, in all ^nfidence and hnmiBty; woidd^^agid^ 


'•iSnia^ thati wbik detennined to spare ncidier trouble nor expense to render tbe ! 
Magaajne as perfect *a8 possible, the realization of our anticipations can only be effected 
by the hearty co-operation of all concerned ; and thierefoie, we hope and solicit that 
erery new feet which may come under their observation may be transmitted to us for 
publication. Thus, and thus only, is it possible for us to .Attain that full measure of 
usefulness which we are desirous should characterize this periodical. 

Again, in an especial manner, thanking all who have assisted us by their pen, j 
pencil, or advice, or by supplying su^gects for illustration, we wish them success in ^ 
thiiir peculiar avocations and a very happy new year. 

Londom, Xkeetnher 31, 1850. 
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' F the many sights about Town which have liccn churning the aitcntioiii of 
the jmblic, that of the Amorioan plants in the Qardcfi of the Ubyol BotaifS» 
Society was not the least attractivo. With the following trammoiy of what was thm fohe 
seen, wo have olso much pleasure in in^esentingour readers with a sketchy showing - • 

extent the arrangement and grouping of the plants* A more gorgeous floral feast it hro'ttld' ' 
be almost impossible to conoeive in a space so limited, unless with Dr. Wallioh we ^kitor^ - , 
to ourselves the Rhododendrons of the Hiimdayas, the efibot of whioh he eompa|^#wiunl'^< 
viewed at a distance, to that of regiments of soldiers, in scarlet unifesp^, in the Ihll 
however, the Rhododendrons are nearly all scarlets here, unfortunatdiy, the paler coloitin,^;^^ 
UlacB, and lighter hues prevail, and hence the effect is quiet and very ibuph lesB glitterfaig.'; 
however, to the industry it the Bagshot nurserymen, and some few .j^aite indlNchu^ ti|ia ttnsfi ^ 
hardy Rhododendrons is fSeuit improving, and varieties nearly as biright In ooloBr as their pa^tt , 
of the eastern homi^here are fost coming into cultivatioh ; so that, in a few ymn, 'thcfs 
with the times, and add the novelties as they oppoar to thmr eefleitfo^ will 
character* and appearance of their American g^ens, whiW Ibijr Mtigle (queehmM 
|heso high-otilkknr^ varieties will be invaluable. It is hot .eoly In. obloor- thifll'BI 
areimprqring; in form and substance also they ore miking way. They ore losmgqim fllBnydb^ 
character, and gaining in siao of truss and of individual flower, also thie^ess aad rotmidi^, and the . 
cup-like form, which alone can audee them what florists desire they ihanld be. One whieh we 
seen this scasoi^ end whuliyre hope duntly to figure, called Towao^ Memri. -Blandiah ai^ 

Noble, ia nearly perfbot in that leq^t, and Bembrandt, Murillo,; imd dusnS, is .Ike ealteo^oii ef/ 



I 


vwk n. 





]l£r« IL Waterer, are remarkably fine thinga, which tfUictn firaIrchuB flowers. 

nemafka some anti-floriat, ETereatiaiimii, what beautifiilly fringed, 

and whai a'lovely colour.^ Granted : itia a lovely thing in.tli#.^lleet^ of Mr. John Watorer, 
and we must oon&aa that, much as we desire to see fine flM^.flc^wen^ we are not sufficiently pr^u- 
dieed and aitifioial tn our taste to wirii to see the form o^'||w fltae &wer altered. It is distinct and 
beantifliil, and as such let it remain ; ahining by contrast in^nid&'^nn>dern^l^ and breaking 
tl»t aameneaa of outline which alone can satisfy the longings ofi]iiu^.tbn»^ florists. 

. The ezhildtion of American plants is held, as we have before stated, in the Garden of the Royal 
Bqtettie Society in the Regent’s Park, under a tent covering a oonsiderablo space of ground, which has 
been arranged, with an eje both to taste and utility, by the worthy curator of the garden, Mr. Mamock. 
Jtetering the oentral and principal entrance, the ground dopes considerably, and advantage has been 
.^taken of this to raise mounds on eadi side, extending almost to the bottom of tent, and divided into 
<diimps edged with grass verges, in which the shrubs are planted. The open space between these 
priacii^ clumps has a number of raised circular beds of various sizos, in the centre of which fino single 
spedunens of tree Rhododendrons are placed, the remaining space being covered with dwarf ana very 
choice varieties. In our engraving, which must only be considered a ** bird’s eye view,” the tent and its 
appurtenanoes of lupjports, &c., is left out, our being to picture a pretty garden scene', which all 
yrho have the means mey create far themselves ; anfl that at no very formi^blc outlay, in any place 
between the Land’s End and John O’Groats, or the Giant’s Causeway and Capo dear. 

Among the most ahshrd of vulgar errors is that of supposing that American plants will not grow 
almost in any situatioD, from the ^ep ravine to the mountain top, from the floating island, formed on 
some rude raftt to the driest peak which this or any other temperate country supplies. All that is 
aeoesaory is cultivation, and, as a matter of course, preparation ,* and every estate, every locality in the 
wide range befbre alluded to, will supply material os good as con be desired, if properly prepared and 
intermixed. In the place, in one of the midland counties, where the writer of this first saw the light, 
and where an estate of many thousands of acres does not yield a handful of peat earth, which many 
eonsider the only suitable soil for American plants, ore some of the finest specimens of Rhododendrons 
in the world, growing in a sandy marly yellow loom, of some two feet in dci)tli ; some of the plants 
twenty years back being thirty feet in diameter, and proportionately high, and what they are at the 
present time, we hope shortly to have the means of showing. All that is required to grow American 
^flta to perfection is, a soil deep and porous, and rich in vegetable matter, and whoever can command 
topHifpit loam, with leaf mould or other decomposed vegetable matter, and some good gritty sand, 
may grow American plants as well os they grow at Bagshot, or in any other peaty locality. On tliis 
Bulgeot -•hall have more to soy when noticing “ Waterer’s fystem of grouang Rhododendrons, &c.,” 
by Mr. W. B^M’Pherson^ an attacM of Mr. H. Watcrer’s establishment, and Messrs. Standish and 
Noble’s Catalog, which contains an excellent treatise on the culture of American plants. 

To retuni to tho exhibition : — On entering, the ground to the right and left is occupied by |)lantH 
from Messrs. Standish and Noble, of Bagshot ; the bottom of the tent with a part of the side slips by 
Mr. H. Waterer of Knap<hill ; the right side by Mr. John Waterer of Bogriiot, and the left by Mr. G. 
Baker^s plants from the Winffiesham Nursery, Bagshot. 

In these collections the most remarkable kinds, at tho time of our visit, were the following : — 


Mbbsub. Standxsh & Noblx ( 
Jlhododendrm, Mtss jfyma Loudon^ rose, tipped with 
salnun), tdemblo fbnn. 

. B. ZoudoHf pinkidi salmon, nicM>ly spotted, dc- 
gdeat in form, but oonspiououa 

JL Maid ofAthcae, delicate pink| nice Ibim. 

. B. JPakheUimy dork purple, tipp^. 

3L Fktim^ white, with a ^rk spot, pretty. 

B. Smim eempaeiumf a compact rose-coloured 
flower, of tolerable flitrm. 

B. deep rose, good. 

B. OmdiAm^ fine white, ftintjy tfpped with lilac. 

^ BBE9«MM,ig^col(ntr, distinct airi very dwoi^ 
B^Sakriaa^ jwde pink, delicately marked on the 
threat 

• Ifn. John WAXiaaB. 

^ ; JL pink, v^ pretty. << 

B. JMmyw, 


B. delicate pink, or Frenrii white ; 

the flowers fringed, and very abundant. 

B. Mimdoeum^ white, tipped with pale lilac, greenish 
blotch. 

B. Niwaiemii the best of the whites os to colour, 
but deficient in form, free. 

B. Ohriomm^ pale lilac, very large. 

B. IMieadiummt white, tipped with lilac, first- 
rato. 

B. VesUtum coeeinmm^ rosy scarlet, nicely marked. 

B. Myaeinthiflorum, rosy lilao, or pui]^, double, and 
very distinct. 

B Maerantham, bright rose, shaded tb the edge. 

B. JtoHum deyans, very pi^ftise. 

B. leopardOf very distinct and late, large and good, 
purple, with brown spots. 

B. very large, the flowers being four 

inches across, distinct 


fwo^mmiMAL ako moral trajkivo. 


It. Skmtfyamtmf deep xobo, neirly tolemble 
fonn. 

£. Album whiter with green Bpotii^ good 

form. 

J2. CtOauAmm Jhre pltho, a doable purple 
variety. 

Mu. II. Watbbbr. 

jR. Auffustiu, purple, distinctly marked with green, 
fine form, and truss. 

JR. Hsuiuosmtjhre pknoy pale lilac. 

JB. Omstantinff purple, distinctly marked. 

B. Ouidoy transparent rose, fine form. 

JB. Mvri^f Yfoy dark purple, fine form. 

B. Airmanffuingum^ crimson, fine form, late, and 
very ^good. 


JR. Bmbranit, deep transpaient rose, Aaded to the ^ 
edge, very superior. » 

JB. OaktHnum^ a bluish lilao aelf-ooloiared variety, 
of good form. 

JB. JFbifsnN, dark reddish puipb. 

B. a lively self-ooloiired roaoi 

JB. Jiuknumii^ rosy pnoo^ very dark spots, 

B. Btapmmm prmii/lotitmf very distinot. 

Mb. Baxbb, 

JB. Bdiettimn, fine white, with deep spots, very free. 

B. Orandijhrum maeulaimif rose pink, fine qpots, 
largo. 

B. JHammoi^ rosy lilac, good fonn. 

B. IffnmnUf deep tow pink, nearly soarlet-^A. 


PROFESSIONAL AND MORAL TRAINING. 

HINTS AHDRESSED^TO TOUKG GARDENERS. • 

Bt Mb. W . P. KEANE, Avruon ov **Tsa Bbaittibs of SuBi^py," fta 

t AM glad to find that you hod tlie good sense to procure another plooo of omployment befiire you 

loft the gardens at C , whero you had ronuimed suffioiently long to have acquired a general 

knowledge of the gajrdoning operations so succcssfhlly practised in that establiahiuentii It is not the 
length of time tliat a young gardener may spend in a place so much as a careful attentioa to note in 
the mind, and also in the memorandum-book, the daily occurrences that come under his notice, that 
best prepare him for a change. I have scon some young men spend several years in a garden without 
much profit from their experience, and others, who have not remained half the time, leave with A 
large share of useful knowledge. The abilities of all seemed to bo generally equal, but their tastes and 
inclinations were various. To some the daily work was a toil, and life a misery— counting the minutes 
as hours till tlie clock struck the time for breakfast, for dinner, or for resting from the labours of the 
day. To others the hours passed briskly and pleosiuitly along, to whom the vaiiouB work that every 
day produced was a pleasuro, fiffording them some hints for improvement, or now ideas fbr fbrther 
investigations. The evening hours showed tlio bent of each man’s inclinations. Your own short 
experience, I make no doubt, has been sufildcnt to prove to you, that those who retiy^ after the 
evening repast was over, to ruminato over, or to note in the memorandum-book the of the ^y, 
or to pore over some book for further inibrmation, are the persons wlio have most generally raised 
themselves by their persevering indostiy, and good moral conduct, to the highest stations of their 
profession. After some years, I have seen those who preferred the amusements of gay frivolity to the 
more useful desire of sclf-instruction bitterly oomplain that gardening was a bad business, and that 
success invariably depended upon friends and patronage. It is true that the kindness of friends 
or patrons good situations liave been, and are now, proonrod for many gardeners { but in very many 
instances the friendship or patronage is extended to the individual for the purpose of giving him ^ fiur 
chance of advancement in life ; and misconduct, or mismaifegemont, will afterwards forfeit all edaims to 
further notice. I believe, as tho poet wrote, that 

“There is a tide in. the affairs of men, . ^ . 

WhiGh, taken at tbe flow, leads on to fortune ^ ' 

and that a young man, of good moral conduct, with an unflagging desiro to take a feir advan- 
tage of every opportunity l^t circumstances may place in his way, wiU ultimately succeed in 
procuring that advancement to which, by his qualifications, he is justly entitled. 

I seq no fear &r despondency ; be assured that tho principal part depends upon ^pnr own exortions, 
and as a i^thfril guide, 1 shall undertake tho pleasing duly of pointing out, as to me seems best, the 
road for you to fellow to gain that information so necessary for your ipture advancement. Yotir hand- 
writing is prq|;ty good ; but a correct knowledge of English grammoi^is indispensably ncosMory, as 
without If, a continualdiffidenco will attend all your effoftsto give expression to your thoughts, Sither 
in speaking or on paper. This knowledge is particularly usefel to gardeners, who are in many phujes 
required to communicate frequently with their employers, on many 8ali|jeots oonoeming the manage- 
ment and other offiurs of thp gardens. Be# assured that cerreot grammar embellishes all dtmmnmica- 
tum ; and that ideas, good in themselves, when clothed in bod grammar lose half the^pressien that 
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would otherwise be mode by thenL An aoquaintonee with grammar gives that degree of conddenco 
which is necessaxy to le^ you on to fhrther improvement. I am the more anxious to impress upon 
your mind the great advantage of acquiring this knowledge, as young gordenmn ore often very defi- 
cient in this rc^Cjct. ‘Whether it is that they do not see benefit of it, or whether they ore too 
indolent to exert ^ir mental faculties for its aoquirement 1 know not, but this I know, that very few 
possess any acquaintance with the grammatical construction of the language. It is to be deplored.that 
such is the case, more particularly when a very short but close attention will give a general acquain- 
tance with the sulject which will extend to tlic more minute pailiculars of that branch of Iconiing, as 
reading and other studies progrc'ss. 

Of all ocouiMitions to which a man is bom, who has to depend upon the labonr of his hands and 
head for an existence, that of a gardener apiieors to mo the licst. The variety of employment to which 
the routine of businoss calls him is, to a young man imbued with a taste for the study, both pleasing 
and healthful, 'fho work is not always laborious, and the various employments give a pleasing relief 
conducive to health. Exorcise is necessary to procure a sound state of the body and of the mind. A 
well spent day in the improvement of tlie garden will give a relish to the studies of the evening/ 

It is the great complaint amongst young; men that Nature has not supplied them w'itb good 
memories, as they soon forget what they have read. In most instances I have observed it was nut 
their memory that was to blame, so much as tlicir dwn want of fixing the attention on wliat tlicy 
read. They allow the eyes to roll over the book, licedless of forming a communication with the 
brain, and, when the bocht is closed, there is left only a vogue dreamy recollection of having rend some- 
thing, the iMurtioulars of which hod vanished into “ thin air.” To read profitably it is necessary to fix 
the attention, to divest yourself of all thoughts foreign to the subject on which you ore engaged, and 
at the end of ckch imge or chapter to take a review of it mentally, that is, to close the book and to 
repeat, as well iis your recollection serves, the wotfis that you have read j when you find yourself 
deficient in the main piuticulors, read it again and again until you moke yourself master of it. When 
you are about to finish the reading for the evening, take a retrospoctivc view of tl»e whole iu your 
mind’s eyo, and you may be sure by a regular perseverance in tliat system, you will liavo no reason to 
complain of your memory. It is more profitable to read one page iu that manner, than to run over tlie 
pages of a whole volume without leaving any lasting or useful impression on the mind. Head slowly 
but surely ; my ml vice is given from cxxierience. » 

HOllTICULTUllAL SOCIETY. 


Jvxx I8.-A17 subjects of exhibition were present. 
Mr. Loddiges, af Hackney, sent a Bombay ordiid like 
Boccolabinm Blumci ; and Mr. Culhill, of Camberwell, 
had wcU-ripoiiod examples of the Blaok Frince Straw- 
berry, a very add but early variety. From the gar- 
den ol the S^ety was Boronia spathulata, n rather nice 
species; AdumcnoB Escheriano, Klcei, and tlio small 
bright scarlet pyrupma, together with Fhy touma viohu- 
folia — a nice plant for roekwork; and the Colifoiuiau 
Abronias — ^umbdlata and pulcholla. t 

July 2.— No meeting was hold ; but as there wore 
some few interesting subjects sent for exhibition, wo 
I^U briefly notice them. The must romarkablo of 
tnese was an Aebimenes, named Tugwdliona, sent by 
Mr. Glendinning, of Chiswick : it is of compact habit, 
with modcrato-BUsed, diimug, ovate leaves,, and spurless 
flowers of a very deep rich coleur, which wo may call 
a true purple, as it hd a very decided tint both of blue 
and rose — the blue tint more conspicuous in the younger, 
the rosy tint in the older blooms : it ‘is a distinct and 
pretty variety. The other Rants' were firom the So- 
dety*f garden. ’'' Among thorn was a hybrid Gcrous, 
ra^ by Mr. Gordon ftem C. crenatus crossed with 
speoioBissiinas: it has the broad, flat, orenated stems 
of the formoi, and flowers of the same ten,— -th) sepa- 
Ime dlTidotis of tiie pdfionth lidng long and naxrow, 


the oorollino segments shorter and broader — ^but tlie 
colour is u deep rose pink ; il makes u pretty variety. 

There was also a Gusuero, named primulina, a ]>1uiit ! 
with upright stems, two feet and a half high, branching 
oppositely, having hairy elliptic stalked leaves, abuut | 
tlirec inches long, and funiished in tlie ujiper axils with , 
a few light scarlet flowers, having u^tubo an inch and a 
half long, vcntricoso abovC| and a very imequol liml), 
the upper lip being considerably prolonged, the lower 
lip sliort and three lubod. Besides these there was 
AchimcuoB Kloci, a pale rose form of the lougillora sec- 
tion, not of mu^ worth as now seen ; Motrosideros 
Tobusto, a neat shrub, with myrtIc-Ukt! loaves, and ter- 
minal branches of crimson threads ; Spathoglottis For- 
tuni, a pretty greenhouse, herbaceous plant, witii long, 
narrow i>luited loaves, and qiikes of yellow blossoms ; 
a small Hhyncoiqxinnam josminoidcs, very full of 
flowers ; the comparatively worthless Adomia versico- 
lor; Abronia umboUata, and some others. Cut Pinks 
wore sent by Messrs. Turner & Edwards. ^ 

Mr. Wilmot, of Islewortii, sent a seedling Straw- 
berry, named Prince Arthur, of the merits of which we 
had no means of judging beyond that presc'itod by its 
appearance : the fruit is deep red, averaging on inch 
and a half in diameter, variable in form from obtusely 
conical to ongular, an^ oooksoomb shaped, and some- ^ 
what coarse looking. r J] k 

■ - ' -V- -V- 
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AMARYLLIS ACRAMANII PULOHERRIMA. 

yat. Order, Amaatujdaoea. * 



boiu or fringed, tobM of fhe limb AtomoMiiuwrtodiit 

tho throot, dfioUnato, oorrod upwonta tmraxd the end, vnequal. 
Stifle in tho direction of the Htamene; etlffma tbroo-lobod, or 
threo-toothed. OQNniic ^th three Ihrrows. Amfs in ono eeriea 
in tho QoUs, imbrioated ; the testa black, often margdued. 

AiiAKyT.i.u AULtOA, ATct. -- S capo tw-flowenid; dowers 
ringottt; loaves shining; crown of the tubo drm, ndourod, 
obaolctoly toothod ; laoinia involute below at the bottom of tho 
limb ; stamens included.-' {Bei, ItegUter, vi. 444.) 

Varies with broader and more equal and obtuse segments of 
the perianth— (A. Bot. Beg., ail., 108 B.) 

Hyouid. AMAnTtoas AcaAXAxn ruunxaniiiA.— A cross be- 
tween A. autiea ond A. Johnemi, having a brood, ■oarlot'Orim- 
son poriimth, voin& ond retieukttod with a deeper shade, and 
witli a broad green stripe at the base of each segment. 


Gsnbuo CBAnAonou— Amaryllis, Limg.-’Peridnih eoroUine, 
superior; tube short, or wanting; Umb six-parted, sub-ringont, 
with nearly equal recurved lobes, the throat often with scales. 

Stamena six, inserted in the throat of the perianth ; JUamente 
free, doclinatc or creet, nearly equal, or alternately hmg and 
short; anthere versatile. Ovary inferior, throts^elled ; ovutee 
numerous, inserted in two rows in tho oontral angles of tho 
cells, nearly horisontol, unatropous; style dliform, dongated, 
taking the direotion of the stamens; sterna gaping, or three- 
toothed, the teeth recurved. Oap^e. membranous, oUong- 
threo-sided, or dopresscd-sphericol, tbroe-oolled, looulioidally 
* tliree-valvod. Se^ *numcrous, globose, or palcaceous-com- 
pressod, margined or winged, sometimes fleshy, by suppression 
solitary, filling the whole coll, or the entiro capsule. 

Sun-oxNus^— Hlppcwitrum, JTrr&erf JVrtofif A almost funnel- 
diupcd, tho throat of the tote contracted, smooth within, gib- 

B ESCRTPTION. — Leaves bright gi*ccn, broad, tajicring to an obtuse Bummit. Scape two or 
morc-flowered, glaucous. Flowers large and spreading; segments of i% pt^riauth broad, ovate, 
ncuminute, somewhat undulate, green at the base, with a stripe of green extending some distance 
up the middle of the disk of each lobe, the rest of the limb deep scoilet-dHmson, (blood-colour,) 
deeper in tlie middle, and with indistinct deeper veins and blotches forming a kind of reticula- 
tion. The stamens declinatc, green below, red above, tho pollen yellow. The style which 
takes the direction of the stamens is likewise green below and red above, with Iho inner sur- 
faces of the three-pai*ted Btigm.*! white. 

Ill STOUT. — ^This plant, which was shown at the Horticultural Society’s Exhibition in May 
1850, imder the above name, is stated to Ix' a hybrid bidween A. mdica and A. Johnsmi, the 
latter of w^bich is regarded us a hybrid form. It ap|)earB to take its colour from the former, 
and the siripings from the latter, and is a remarkably ridi-looking flower, from its full colour 
and tlie brcadtli of the segments of the perianth. The present name is hardly u convenient 
one, since the name of A. Acramanii was previously given to a hybrid btitween A. awltcaplaiy- 
petah and A. psUtacifui, by the raisers of both plants, Messrs. James Gaxraway and Co., of 
llristol ; the present luiving been called A. Acramanii ptdeherrima merely on account of the 
resemblance in fonn, and siiso of tho flowers, to the original A. Acramanii, - *■ 

Our figure of this fine bulb w'as taken from the plant aJnuidy alluded to asi^^ving been 
cxliibitcd by the raisers, Messts. Garraw’ay, Mayes, & Co., nurserymen, of Bristol.— A. H. 

THE CULTIVATION OF THE GENUS AMARYLLIS. 

Jh Ma. M. SAUL, Gabdenea to tub Biout Uon. Lobd Stovbton, ALuniTon Pabx, Tobxbkhib. 
l/iimS splendid and beautiful family of bulbous plants a 2 )pcarB to mo not to be so exteusivoly cnlti- 
A vuted us it deserves, oontoining, os it docs, so many vorioties of surpassing lovclinoss, boauiy, and 
gmndcur. I'his, of itself, is suflicieiit to secure for it a largo sharo of attention. But it has a still 
stronger recommendation for extensive culture ; namely, that it can bo mode to produce its gorgeous 
and magnificent fiowers equally as fine during the autumn and winter months as at any othm^season ; 
on which account it is invaluable to all who have conservatories and drawing-rooms to keep gay during^ 
these months; for though modem gardening famishes a long list of plants wdl adapted ibr this 
purpose, still tho many truly elegant and superb varieties wc now possess, the length of time they con- 
tinue in flower, and the very pleasing variety they moke, very justly give them a claim to a high plaoo 
among d^rativc plants. ^ 

Tho fow remarks which 1 offer on their cultivation will bo a more outline of the mode I adopt. I 
find all th^ vorictieB of tho Amaryllis delight in good light turfy loom with a little rotten dung, or some 
partially decoigposed leaves and a little sand. All the larger kinds, wlKSi placed in good ItUEige sized 
pots — qll (jjhcr conditious being favourable — throw up magnificent flower atoms. 1 havt^tod a biib of 
A. Jolmsoni, that threw up at one time four strong flower stems, each of which hod fbur flowers. A 
more splendid object than this it is scarcely possible to conceive. • 

The number and sizo of the flowers wiU depend on the sunonnt of organized matter stdrad 
c bulb, which is a magazine that contains ail the nutritive matter ooUcctcd froln the leaves. 
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Bul^ iDorease in size and store up matter 011I7 during the period in whirii they have leaves} the 
quantity and quality of it will, therefore, depend on ^ health, vigour, siio, and number of ^sc, 
and the length of time they oontinuo to operate, which they ^ most efficiently when young and 
under the influeqpe of bright sunlight. Every attention should, «therefQre, be paid to kec^ the 
leaves in a healthy, active state as long as possible. 

When flowers are required during the winter, the bulbs should be introduced into the hothouse 
early in the autumn. As AmaryUiscs generally flower early in the season, there will sometimes be 
a little difficulty at first to keep them back till winter. The way I manage is this. Supposing a 
bulb to flower this year in May, no attempt having previously been made to retard it ; I next season 
retard its flowering till autumn, and the season following till winter. By this plan, and having a 
good stock of bulbs, there is not the slightest difficulty in having them in flower all the winter through. 
If the soil be vc^ dry when the bulbs are first brought into heat, an excellent plan to ad(^t is, to place 
the pots in a tub of water fbr half , an hour, alter this they will not require much water for some time. 
The flower stems and leaves will soon show themselves, and as they increase water must be given more 
freely. If the bulbs contain plenty of organized matter, they will only require a tittle heat and water, 
with exposure to tight to produce their flowers* As soon as those are fiilly expanded, the plants riiould 
be removed to the cqnservatory or drawing-room, which they will adorn for a month or six weeks. 
After they have done flowering they should be potted,' no matter what season of the year ; tho leaves 
are then in healthy aotten, and when placed in large-sized well drained pots, in tho recommended, 
oarefolly watered, and placed in a good heat fhlly exposed to tho tight, they will grow most luxuri- 
antly, and the bulbs will increase in a proportionate degree : they will become magazines replete with 
organized nutritive matter, and will produce the following season magnificent flowers. When the 
leaves naturally show symptoms of ripeness or decay, water must be gradually withheld ; and when 
fhirly decayed, tho pots should be placed in a dry, aiiy' situation, where neither frost nor rain can reach 
them } here they may remain till the time for starting them ogain comes round. It may bo objected 
that plants flowering daring the winter will not, under any treatment, store up as much highly or* 
ganized matter as plants flowering during May or June. Plants flowering at the latter timo will have 
all the advantage of bright sunlight for staring up nutritive matter, which will be, without doubt, 
more highly organized than that stored up by plants flowering during winter. But tho leaves con- 
tinue to operate for a much longer time on plants flowering in winter than on those flowering in sum- 
mer ; by this means as great an amount of nutritive matter is stored up by the former as by the latter, 
though, perhaps, not quite so highly organized. But tho advantage of having tiicsc magnificent flowers 
in winter is more than an equivalent for any loss. 

The fcHbwing list includes some of the finest varieties in cultivation ; — 



A aulica plats^tela. 

A Acramanii. 

A Acramanii pulchcrrima (i^cmdid). 

\ intermedia latipetala. 

A Jordemi. 

A Johnsoni. 


A. picta. 

A, reticulata. 

A. rofulgcns. 

A. sanguiuea. 

A. venosa grondiflora. 
A. vittata pallida. 


A. insignis. 

A. intennixta. 

A. iutennucta augusta. 

A linuato. 

A. marginata conspicua. 

A. marginata venusia. 
w A. mognifica perfocta. 

I may perhaps mention two firms that aro vciy rich in Amaryllises— the Messrs. Knight and Ferry, 
of Chelsea, and the Messrs. Qorraway, Mayes, and Co., of tho Bristol Nursery; the latter gentlcmon 
possess the most extensive and valuable collection in Britain ; and Mr. Mayes having devoted much 
time oAd attention to this lovely genus, has been tho successful raiser of very many of tho finest varie- 
r ties in cultivation. 


UntiEiDS, 3%tMlaimnis jSntttu. 


Ih$ Mudiurntt of SoUmy : a UmiUar IniroduetioH to 
the Study ef jPiaUte. By Abthvji Henfeet, F.L.S., 
Ac., Ac. London : Van Toomt I^. 250 . 

A BiciXL manual of pocket sisf^ intended for parsons 
oommen&ig the study of Botany! It is the best “ Fixst 
Booill' of Bot£y” we have soon, both in its plan and 
cofieoation; the learner being led on, st^ by step, in a 
dkocticn, frhich, to our minds, seems clear and easy 
of aooeiB, Sad is instructed in the rudiments of the 
Mdenoa in eleg&t) y^ simple and pc^ulor laaguagOt 


admirably aided by a number of small but expressive 
wood-out illustrations. Wo have selected, os d specimen 
extract, a passage in which the bearing of Ihe frets of 
the sdonco upon the practical duties of gardening is 
shown in a very interesting way. After ezplauucg 
the nature and oharactera o£*fuda, Hr. Henfrey^goes on 
toromark:— 

the buds are to a great extent indepoudent of one 
aacdhw is iboimfrfreoojmion operations in gardening, whore 
plants are nmitlriieA by separating the stem into pieoee, eacih 

:rr:- . : . -7-VTTr: , — , .. — 
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bearinir a bud, which are oRpaUe at prodoebig advcntltloai 
roots tor their own support, and thus beeooiing independent 
idants. This is seen in dipping and laying, the latter process 
being an aitUloial mode of eSboting what is done natonilly in 
the prodnetion of steeds and ninners. ifsw plants produoed 
firom buds, in any manner whatever, eon have no t»ws roots— 
all their roots must bo of the adventitious kind; and if eaa- 
mined, it will readily seem that they are never, even apparently, 
pndongatians of the lower end of the stem. In the operations 
* of grafting and budding, an instance is aflfbrded of the power of 
distinct plants to become actually united by growth; but this 
can naturally only take place when the graft and stock have 
their stmotares of almost identical nature, so that their modes 
of growth and enlargement do not dlilbr to any oomddrrablo 
g^egree ; then the bud, instead of producing adventitious roots, 
draws its nourishment ftnm the stem of tlic plant to which it 
has grown, and of which it becomes as completely part os a bud 
naturally produoed upon it, only showing its indqiendenee by 
retaining in its own branches the character of the plant ftom 
which it had been originally removed.'* 

The hook, which is vciy nicely got up, contunB, 
besides general introductory remurks, chapters on the < 
organs of simple growth and nutrition ; on the organs 
for the production of pew plants ; on flowerloss plants ; 
and a sketch of Systematic Botany. — M. 


j An Analym nf the Hriiwh Ferm^ and their AUies. By 
G. W. V'rancis, F.L.S. &c., &c. London : Simpkin 
and Marshall. 8vo, pp. 88. 

Of this useful little work on the Ferns, Lycopods, and 
j Equisotums indigenous to Great Britain, a fourth edition 

is now issued, which, as iiir os W(! can discover, does 
I not in any rcsimct differ from that whicli preceded it. 

I The author, who «irigiually adopted, and still retains the 
old nomeiiclaturY^, hesidcs a general skcU’.h of the struc- 
ture, distribution, and uses of the different groups treated 
I of, has given under each species uttrief specific cha- 
I rocU'T, and description, with a reference to synonyroes, 
figures, and liahitats ; but os a bonk of rcfercucc for the 
! '■ study of our native Foms— a study every day becoming 
' more widely spread— it is imperfect in not containing 
any allusion to the new Ferns wdiichTiavc been recog- 
nised, oqd described within the last five or six years, or 
since the date of the second edition of this '^Analysis." 
The illustrations consist of nine plates, each oontuining 
from five to eight flgmes ; and these though necessarily 
smtdl, ore neat and dear, and mostly characteristic. 
The figure given of Polypudium calcorcnm, is, however, 
an error ; and we differ with Mr. Francis os to the 
name of the plant which ho calls Aspidium uculcatum. 
Tliero arc some other discrepancies of nomen<dature, 
hut as the author avowedly follows the older names, wo 
leave them without further criticism. To have main- 
tained its former useful character, this edition should 
have undergone revision, so as to have at least disposed 
' of the recent additions to British PtcridAdogy. — M. 


Oxford Botanie Garden ; or a Fopidar Guide to the Bo- 
tame OatVen of Oxford, By C. Danbony, M.D., 
F.]l.S., &c. Oxford : Shrimpton, pp. 56. 

OiA of those usefrtf sizpenny^idc Books, which arc pro- 
vided at moi^ of the public botanic gardens for the use 
of visitors. That under notioo, contains a {don of the 



Oxford Garden, as at present arranged ; with an Jbis 
torioal skotoh of the origin and pmgress of the garden 
in which axe introduced some views and a plan of thi 

% 


garden as it was towards the close of the seventeenth 
century. The rest of the book is taken up by a dis- 
cursive tour through the various departments, the more 
important plants cultivated m each Wing mentioned, in 
many cases with interesting aaeodotos or other inform- 
ation concerning them. In the Expoximontal Garden— 

" A Mries of experimonte has bwn earried on for ten years, 
on no loM than aiatoen dUforent kinds of vogetablM, wifo flic 
view of aseataininff what Inllttenee on tiio amount of prodnoe, 
and upon the quality of Ita mineral ingredionta, might ho ex- 
erted by eontinuing a crop for a number of sneo^ve years on 
tho same plot of ground, by comparison with the samo crop 
Hhiftedftom one plot to another daring the oamo period, no ma- 
nure being ap{diod to either. 

"The renilte andved at appeared dedaivo in fovonr of the 
advantage of a rotation ; but the moat intereeting oonolusion 1 
was led to deduce," writes Dr.* Daubeny, "related to the dls- 
tinetion oxisting between the actftw and dormant ingredients of 
aaolk as it appeared that a portion only of the mineral matter 
whieh it oontains is in a oonditiim to bo taken up by a ^ant, the 
rest being connected to the other in|prodiento by too dose an 
affinity, to be separable from them at tho time by the aetion of 
atmospheric agents. It is to thisnower of prmnoting the gra- 
dual operation of the latter, in uhloosliig the dormimt Ingre- 
dients from thdr union one with the other, and in thus rendering 
them availublts that tho utility of ploughiiqf, and of other agri- 
cultural operations seems mainly attributable." 

These ** Guido Books*’ are all extremely useful to 
those who have oocamon to employ them. — M. 

Nno Fancy I^rgomum , — ^The fancy Geranium show 
at the Surrey Zuological Gordems presented three very 
marked improvementa — FormoHMsimam, Beauty of St. 
John's Wood, and Ada, all throe good general forms. 
Jb^orraosisBimum, a beautiful edge, floweis well laid to 
form good trusses, and a.pretty distinct rosy-eolouTed 
marking. Beauty of St. John’s Wood, a most brilliant 
rose, bright, indeed, as crimson-Bcarlet, but with a 
purplish tinge; but it had not lost its fringed or 
puckered edge'. Ada bad many folso p$8, but there 
was one which. ir.<lioated a beautiful form, if tho rest 
had been like it in chaiucter. Formosiasimum and 


Beauty were first rate ; for we core not, as yet, about 
the puckered edge, when it is the only bad point about 
a flower, and when all tho other essentials are in per- 
fection. .^hore is a wide distinction between condem- 
natory or disfiuolifying blomishos, and foults of degree. 
An ill-formed Dahlia places the flower below a wiriL 
formed one, but an oyo exposed makes it no flower, and 
costs it altogether. A long-cupped Tulip is placed be- 
low a short-cupped one of the sfuno quality ifl other 
respects, but a foul bottom condemns outright tho best- 
formed flower in the world. Now the edge of a foney 
flower may, according to the roughness or unoothneis 
be a point against it, and diivo it lower in competition 
with others in oil respects equal witi^a bettor edge, but 
it is no condemnation, and it is possibloto gain as mudi 
by its other properties as it losos by the edge. The 
Beauty of St. John’s Wood beats oven FoimoaiisiBnim 
in colcmr, but the edge of the latter, i H io tt or. eln 
short, they oro the two best that have been exhibited, 
and if wo may take tho solitaty pip of Ada asikoriterioiL 
of what it may bo, and riiut out from our view all the 
folse flowers, that will also be imRequisstion.— Qwetfry 
OmUeman* 
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NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

Lapagska bobea, Ruiz mid Rmon, Eosc- 
(xdoiircd Lapagwria. {Iht. 3%., 4447).--Nat. Ord., 
riiilcBiaccaa . — A beautiful climbing plant, pnibably 
requiring the protection of a greonhouac. llic stoma 
oro round, branching, and grow- to a conaidcralilc 
length, bearing ovate-lauccolatc, coriaceous, glossy, 
stalked leaves, and from their axils, the solitiir}^ lily- 
like blossoms ; those aro largo ond very handsome, 
and consist of six parts, the three outer narrower, 
all deep rose colour internally spotted \rith whit(‘ ; 
they are sw^eded by largo oblong pulpy berries, of 
sweet and agreeablo flavour. — From Cliili ; intro- 
duced in 1847. Powers ? 

GYriuPEDiUM CAV1)ATI»M, Uiidicy. Long-tailed 
Lady’s Slipper.^ {Vaxt. Fi, Oard.^ i. t. 9). -Nat. 

Ord., OrchidoecoD, § Oypripedea;.— \ very ivmeik- 
ablc, stcmlcss, cool stove, herhaccouii^ plant, with 
distichous, sword-shaped, leathery leaves, a foot i 
long, and an erect scaiio longer tlian the leaves, 
iKiaring several flowora from within laige spathe-like hrnets. The scimls 
aro curved, ovatc-lancoolate, the petals are extended into bmg, narniw, 
lineal' tails, tho lip is oblong, jNmeh-sl.apcd, glandular on ilie edge near tlie 
base ; the sepals ai-c dirty yellowisli green, the petals dull brownish pui 7 )le, 
tho lip dirty flesh colour with dull puq>lc veins. Tlie petols oiv short at 
first, and in three or four days grow to a foot and a half in length. — ^I’roni 
rcni ; mountains ; intniducod in 1848. Flowers in spring. 

MitlaARiA coiKXKXA, CovanilleB. Scarlet Mitraria. ( Hot. Mitff.y t. 4402). 
— Nat. Ord., Gcsncroccu), § GeRncrcic.~-A handsome low shrub, with slen- 
der, obscurely tetragonous bronobes, and small opjwwitc, rarely tuniale, 
leaves, of an aonto-ovatc form, ercnato-scn'ate, and of a delicate green 
colour. The flowers uro axillary, and gn»w on long dmoping pedicels ; 
they are tabular, tho tube constricted at the ba.so, curved, and ventricosc 
above, a little contracted at the mouth, and dividing into an obscurely 
two-lippod limb of fi\e obtuse spreading segments ; tho colour is a bright 
light scarlet.— From Chiloo ; introduced in 1848. Flowers in summer. 

IiABDizAiiALA BZTKRNATA, RtUz and Flcitfon. Bitomate-leavod Lardiza- 
bola. (^RoU Mag.f t. 4501). — ^Nat. Ord., lArdixabalaccic . — A desirable, 
hardy, evergreen dimher, suitable for covering high walls. Tt is a rapid 
grower, with toreto*o£toa twisted branches, bearing variable leaves, which 
aro sometimes hi-, or oven tri-teinato, hut generally si^^ply temato ; Jtho ' 
leaflets o^te, lealhoty, dork-green, llic pcduicles are solitaiy .flrom tho 
axils of the leaves supporting tao pendent iqiikcs of flowers ; tao sopals six, 
deep puiplidi ohocolato odour, rhombeo-ovate ; the petals six, small, lan- 
ccolatey white, fanning ia eye or disc to the flower. — From Chili : Concep- 
tion ; introduced in 1847, by G. T. Davy,*^ Esq. Flowers in winter. “ Tho 
fruit is sold in tho Chilian iqukcts.*’ Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter. 
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GBAXMANmES CULUKAiFLOBA. 






GKAMMANTIIliS CHLOltaBFLOBA. 

Nat. OrdcTt CeauvulCFJB. 


Gkneiuc CiiAUAcnnit— GramniAnthoB, ]). C. — Calyx campa- monthcR. — liCaves oblcaiK or GlongatCi the cordiito bn wy, half 
nuliitc, tlvc-toothecl, .‘rcct. (hniUn pcrigyiMjns, tiibidar, c-qualUng embracing the aU'm ; lateral pwliccta at length reilexed ; flowom 
thftnlic of the calyx; limb five or Kix parted, with oval, cx- yellow and orange with the mark of a reversed V. on 

paiulcd lobes. IlypttgyntniH ncalm wanting. Ornnrs five, free, each lobo. 

oiie-cclled ; ot-Mfes numorouH, on the ventral suture. CiipKules Svhontmy. - Crnssula rotrofiexo, Thunh.’-C. dichotoma, 
follieular, five, free, dehiscing hmgitudinally on the Inside, Linn.— Ait. Jlort. Kew. od. 1. Vaocanthes ohlomdlora. Haw. 
many seeded. -{Entliiehrr Uen. Plattl. 4C13]. (? Oramnuuitheagontianoi<h>S| P. G. Crsiomla gentiftnoidos, 

Crnmfitaidhes eMonvJhirat llaw. — Chloiu-flowered Gram- Pink.) 

B ESCIiirTlON.— A dwnrf succulent annual herb, with oppositit fleshy IcaTCS, and a tricho- 
tonious c}Tn(>s(' habit of branchinj?. The stem rather slender, round, smooth, pale-coloured, 
^iireulfiit, and brittle. The leaves oiipositi', sessile, fleshy, elongale-eoiilnte ; the basal lobes adher- 
('iit to jind bsilf cmbrtieing the stem, fuiely papillose, glaucous beneath. Inflorescence in loose 
cymes. (Jtilyx elongaU; cnmpanulatc, the tube iapei-ing do\i4i into the iicdicel; limb five- 
to( liked ; teeth ovate, overLijiping by the edges bclow'; obtuse, fleshy, glaucous, erect. Corolla 
iramopctiilous ; the tube narrow below, shorter thini the tube of the calyx ; the limb five- 
parted, the Itibcs ovate-s]ialhulatc, imbricated in aestivation ; pali» bemeath^ orange or orange- 
red above at the ujijx^r (‘X]Kind(;d portion ; green in the narrow jiart helbw, witli a deeper red 
iiiarkiiig in Ihe form of a reversed V at the junction of the cla\v-lilv<‘ potion with the broader 
ovate pan, this colour .shading into the orange almve ; si aniens live, adherent to the tube of 
the eovolla, and alternate with its lobes ; no h}'pogynous seales; ciirjiels five, distinct, forming 
live pistils. » 

History, &c. — luilivc of the C\*ipe. There do not appear to be any grounds for dis- 
liiiguishiiig (t. (fviilianoith's from d. vidortcflora. riukeiicl and Lamarck say that the flower 
of tlie lalier lilue Imt lh<^ yellow and orange corolla of ihe prew^iit plant acquires a bluish 
pi.; pK (•oh'iir as it. <lri('s VVe rf*fer it to the original sjiecies, as it agrees in all essential 
jioiiils M'lih ihi' (‘haraeters given for that, and tliosu attributed to (1. gentianoides appear to us 
io Ik Nviilioiit value. — A. 11. 

Cui’ drawing of this charming little annual was made in the garden of the Society of 
A])<>llu‘<*arios at Chelsea, 'rho species was origmally introdueed in 1774, but was lost, and 
appesirs to have been reiiilrodiic«'d a yojir or two since. Tlio seeds were offered for sale by 
some of th(' London se('dsmei) l:ust season, and had prolmbly been obtained from the continental 
gardens. It has been recently noticed in Pturlun's Flower Gardm ' p. 15), where by some over- 
sight it has b(‘en stated to beUyig to the natural order Geiitiiuiacc ie. It is, however, a Crassii- 
laeetius ])lant. Tiiueh ivseinhling a Sedum. Tlic colom* is variable from ycUowish to pinkisli. 

Co* T ORE. — 'J’lii.s i.v: pnipovly a greenhouse annual, and, as a pot plant, makes jui admirable 
eomjiaiiioii for the Mc’senhryanlhemuni pyropmum, with w'hieh it might also bo associated in 
the optm air, oji di*}' siiniiy rock-work during summer. Like that species, however, the flowers, 
recpiire suiLshiiie to cause tlnnii to develo]) their lM*auty, but (exposed to the sun, a tuft of the 
plants, wht ii in a flowering condition, foi-ms a mas* of yellowish copper-coloured stars of 
remarkable brilliancy. We can hardly imagine a more beautiful little thing for a sunny 
window. 'J'lic seeds should be sow'ii early in Mand, along with those of other half hardy annuals, 
in pots, ])laced eithcT in a greemhouse or in a window*, or in a frame with a very mild bottom 
heat, or in a j)it, or, in fa(!t, in any place where they will be subjected to a temperate climate. 
Aft(»r germination, and when they have formed a paii* or two of small leaves, they shoidd be 
• pricked out iu three-inch or five-inch pots, as may be convenient, the plants being placed 
about un inch apart. They should then be placed in a rather close frame, eit^pr with or with- 
out very slight warmth — ^thc diflcrcncc being that in one case they will grow faster than in the 
other ; when they arc well established, they may be removed to the greenhouse stages, or 
planted out as%bcady |uggcstcd. If grown in a windqw, tlicy mu6tl)e shaded andkg)t levered 
by a glhsi^ or some other contrivance until established. A light sandy soil seems to suit tfiem 
well ; wc have used a mixture of leaf mould with small proportions of loam and sand, jondliiid 
them to grow' freely ; though it is probabie that if the young plants had been stopp^ before 
they came into flower, thoyVould liavc liad individually a more bushy habits than &o80 repre- 
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scnted in our plate. Sown in March, they come into flower by the end of May ; and promise 
to continue a couple of months in bloom: our plants, though small, are still (July 10) quite 
fresh, and likely to remain in bloom at least a month longer. Seeds sown about June would 
probably produce plants to bloom throughout the autumn. ^ 

Being small, and bearing a persistent somewhat deceptive leof-like calyx, it will be necessary, 
in order to 'its perpetuation, to examine the pLmts closely, so as to gather, os they reach matu- 
rity, such of the follicular capsules as produce perfect seeds. 

The name Grammanthes is derived frxim the Greek gramma^ writing, and anthos, a flower, 
in allusion to the Ictter-V-likc spot at the base of the lobes of the coroUu, sometimes conspicu- 
ous in the blossoms.— M. _ 

ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY'S JULY EXHIBITION. 

T he last of these annual gatherings in the Garden of the Royal Botanic Society took place on 
the third of July, and was very numerously and respectably attended. Tlie morning was 
threatening, and at times the rain fell hcavilf ; the wind also was very rough; but towards noon it 
abated, the clouds cficared oif, and a more exqoyaUe*or delightful afternoon could not have l)ccn 
desired for an out-door In July, the Exhibition, with the exception of Roses and Fruit, is always 
expected to be on inferior one ; but on tliis occasion it fonned an exception, and was ccrtuinly one of 
the finest exemplifications of cultmul skill which we have seen for a number of years. Of Fruiti 
nothing like it, either in quantity or quality, has been seen since July 1845, when, at Chiswick, there 
was a magnifisent display^ but even that was inferior to the exposition of Wednesday. From the 
gardens of the Dowager Duchess of Northumberland, at Syon, Mr Ivison again produced a collection 
of tropical fruits and spices ; and Mr. Bray, gardener to E. Lousada, Esq., had a line collection of 
the Citrus family, some kinds evincing very sui)crior manogcineiit. Fines were scarcely up to the 
mark, though some respectable productions were iircsentcd ; but even tlio advocates of Uie Mc^udon 
plan found it more convenient to produce eight pound Providences than Queens twelve x>ounds (m‘h, 
the standard set up for Queen Pino growing a year or two back by one of our w'oekly contemporaries. 
Black grapes were fine, bat most of tlic White ones were very inferior, being very unripe ; indeed, 
the only really ripe Muscats we have seen this season were the Muscats shown by Mr. Siicnccr, in 
May, and some people wore so ill-natured os to say, which was not thl case, tliat tliosc had been kept 
over from last year. Some of the Peaches and Nectarines were splendid, both in size and colour ; and 
a vast quantity of monstrous Strawberries, and abandonee of good-looking Melons, were also Uicrc. 
We are glad to see this efibrt of the Fruit-growers to retrieve their lost laurels, and it is only for the 
Hortioultural Sodoty to hold out the same inducements tliat is held yut by the Royal Botanic Society, 
and Fruit will soon regain its wonted position at Horticultural exhibitions. What con be more absurd 
than the present axTongements at Chiswick ? No prize is offered for a collection of Fruit, and con- 
‘aequcntly the Ingrams, Flemings, Spencers, Mofi'ats, and a host of large market growers, ore eitlicr 
driven from tho exhibition altogether, or are compollcd to enter the lists with small but not less 
meritorious growers, and hence, instead of several large collections, producing in themselves a magni- 
ficent display, tho exhibition is frittered into separate dishes, many good enough certainly, but in np 
wray bespeaking tlic pomological riches of ftmo of the great gardens of this gi'cat country. The great 
growers of Fruit, like the great growers of Plants, must be encomuged, and if tlie Horticultural 
Society neglects the duty for which its “ Charter” was granted, the Council must not be surprised if 
the Royal Botanic Society does that for which its ** Charter” was not granted. We make these 
remarks at this season, b^use it is the lost occasion upon which we shall have to writo upon tho 
subject, and with the hope that tho Council of tho Horticulturol Society will place the omingc- 
ment of their schedule another season in the hands of competent and disinterested individuals, who . 
have neither private pioque nor jealousy to prevent their doing that which they consider right to pro- 
mote the int^esti of the Society and Imrticulture generally. The officers of the Society brought the 
exhibitions, but a few years back, to “a beggarly account of empty benches.” Again, florist’s flowers 
are alnjpst excluded ; and if qaro be not taken, it is not imptobable that other things ^11 decrease in 
quaptity. .T.iberal priaes judiciously awarded are tho only things which con ];uaintain'the eele^ty^of 
the Chii3wick,^a ; but let them once more be reduced to what they were a few years back, and they 
alfe gone jbr ever. 

To return to the exhibition : — ^The ooll^ons of stoves and greonhouse plants were voxy rich, much 
moM so than we oo^d have expected to Imve soon them, after such parching weather as that which 
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> have latdy experienced. In the largo collections the oompetitorB were, again, Mrs. Lawrence and 
Mr. Colycr; but on this occasion the Ealing Park collection was obliged to succumb to the superior 
cultivation of its formidable zivoL Both were very splendid, but Mrs. Lawrence’s, containing several 
plants of a weedy and incfiectifo diaracter, the choice and compact specimens from Mr. Colo wore 
considered, and justly so, the best. Among his most prominent and meritorious plants must be men- 
tioned Diplodcnia splendcns, and crassinodn, magnificently bloomed and coloured. Allamanda 
grandifloni, cathortica, and Schottii, in excellent condition ; Erica rctorta and gemmifera, not finite 
Buifioiently in bloom; three Aphclcxcs, in fine order; ASchmea fulgens, with four flower spikes; 
Ixora coi;cinea, a splendid plant; and crocato, scarcely inferior; the gaudy scarlet Kalosanthes, with 
Uondeletia sixiciosa, and several other tilings. In Mrs. Lawrence’s coUc^on, the finest plant was, 
doubtless, Ixora javanica, a splendid specimen of cultivation ; Stephanotis floribunda, beautifully 
^bloomed; three largo AUamandos, and two Sollya linearis, anytliing but eflectivo; with Pimclca 
deeuHSuta, Fi’onciscea acuminata and augusta, Crowea saligna, and* a large busli of Phocnocoma pro- 
lifcra. Mr. Stanley, gardener to H. Berens, Esq., hod a large collection ; but tho plants, though neat* 
were very snuiU. 

In the collections of twenty plants perhaps tho mosb beautiful thing was Pleroma elegans, with its 
bi-illiont true purple fiowers, in tlie collection of Green ; with which were^also associated fine ex- 
umiilcs of Erica MosHoni, Alschynantbus pulchcr, Ixora coeeinea, SU'plianotis floribunda, and tlio 
singular and very iiretty Dfiiludciiia atropui'purca. A second very neat group was scut by Mr. Taylor, 
ill whieh we noticed Allamanda cathartica, Dipladcnia crassinoda, I’hmnocoma prolifera, Ixora oocicinea, 
Erica meiulieflora bicolor, a fine plant, Azalea Glodstanosii, CjTtoccras reflexum, and the delicato 
Sphenotoma gracilis. In tlic groups of ten plants tlic finest were Lcsrhrnaultia foimosaiJ’imclea Uen- 
dorHoiiii and dccussata, ilond('1etia sj^iccLosa, and Polygala eoifluta from Mr. Williams, gardener to 
Miss Trail; Knlosontlu'H coccinoa and Ph(cuocoma from Mr. Croxlbi'd; Gumpholobium splendcns, 
Piincloa dccussaiu, and Allamanda caUiartica, from Mr. Laybank; and Sehubertia gravcolcns and 
Cliironia glutinosa from Mr. Speed. 

Of Heaths two splendid collections came from the gardens of Mr. lluckcr and Mr. Quilter, tho 
merit ill which was so oven os to have equal first piizcs awarded to Uiem. Nothing could be much 
tiller than Mr. Uuiltcr’s retorta mi^jor, and mctuloifioni, and Uie same may ho suid of tricolor Lecona 
and elegans ; Mr. Leach had a matchless x’laut of Erica ohhata, the finest of white Heaths, a huge 
I’armeiitieriana rosea, several varieties of trieulOT with eximia and Vemonii. HcaUis wero also con- 
tributed by Mr. Williams, Mr. May, Mr. Cole, Mr. Dennett, and several others ; and, in tho Nurseiy- 
iik'h’s class hy Mr. Epps, Messrs. Kollisson, and Messrs. Panipliu. 

New ijlants were not numerous, but Mr. May, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, hod a nohlo plant of 
Ixora javanica ; Messrs, llollisson Pharbitis limbata, a very lovely xmqilc flower margined with white; 
Messrs. Henderson, their Begonuf cinnahorina, in fine condition ; llemiandra pungeus, from tho Wcl- 
lingtoii^nurscry, and Magnolia fragraiitissima, and ThyrsacaiiUius biucteolatus from Messrs, llollisson ; 
the same gentlemen hud also a fine Ncpcntlies disdllatoria. Of single specimens, Mr. May had 8tc-J 
Xihaiiutis fiorihuiida an immense plant ; Mr. Williams, a matchless Leschcnaultia formosa, most admir- 
ably managed ; Mr. Dennett, three fine Kalosanthcscs ; Mr. Kinghom, Leschcnaultia orcuata, a carious 
and now scoi'cc species ; and Messrs. Pamplin, a finely bloomed jilant of Allamanda catliurtica. 

' Orcliids wero less numerous than usual, still a very efcctive display was thciu In collections 
of twenty-five plants, Mr. Mylam, gardener to S. Kuckcr, Esq., stood pre-eminent as usual, and had 
noble plants of Aeridcs odorutum, maculosum, and quinqucvulnerum ; PholGOiiopsis grandiflora, the sin- 
gular Maxillaria tenuifloi'a, C*ymhidium jiendulum, Saccolabium Blumci and guttatum, the rare*Odon- 
toglosBum Karwinskii, Vanda Batemauii in stately grandeur, Anguloa uniflora witli its pure ivory 
blossoms, with CirrhoDa fusco-lutca, Lycasto tetrogona, Cycnochcs ventricosum and Onddium Lon- 
ccanuni. A second group came from Mr. Williams, among whose plants we noticed Saccolabium gut- 
' tatum, Dendrobium secundum, densiflorum, and moschatum, Brassia Lonccana and Wraym, Pholmn- 
opsis grandiflora, and a good specimen of Borkcria spcctahilis. Collections of fiflSen Orchids camo 
from Mr. BVike, gardener to J. H. Schroder, Esq., and Messrs, llollisson ; Mr. Blake produced Vanda- 
tcrcs, Burlingtonia venusta, Acineta Humboldtii, Vanda tricolor, Angneeum caudatum, Cglanthe 
'miviuca, Cattlega Mossim, and Dendrobium chrysanthiyn, Messrs. Kollisson had iOBOUght^nia 
Banguinea,«Phalsenox)sis^andiflora, Dendrochilum filiformo w'ith carious long green tails, Miltouia 
spcctahilis, Poristeria cerina, and Burlingtonia vonusta. Smaller collections came from Bamcl, 
gardener to K. Hanbury, Esq., and Mr. Dq|)8on ; and, of new kinds, Mr. Barnes sent Phaloenopsis 
rosea, a small hut very pretty plant ; Mr. Loddiges, Saccolabium Blumei, and Aerides^suavissimum, 
a very lovely thing ; and Mr. Mylaui, a very dork flowered Cypripedium. 
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Pclargomums were very nnmorottB, and for July in very fine condition. Th^ were contributed in 
the amateurs’ class by Mews. Cock, Stains, Parker, and Hobinson ; and the nurserymen contributors 
were Mr. Bock, Mr. Bra^g, and Mr. Gainiip. Fancm came from Messrs. Hobinson, Stains, Gaines, 
Ambrose, and Henderson ; and Capea from 1^. Stains, and Mr. Parker. The most remarkable kinds 
were Salamander, Frincoss, Paragon, Avenger, Victory, Firebrand, Lalla Bookh, Mars, Painted Lady, 
Gipsey Bride, Constance, Armada, Bowana, Black Prince, Titus, Media, Bosetta, Hilax, Diana, Mont 
Blanc, Fxincess, Painter, Vanguard, Cassandra, Bosalind, Sarah, Cuyp, Star, Field Marsliol, Duchess 
of Cleveland, Magnet, Ondine, Conspicuum, Lady Somerville, Norah, Marian, Alderman, Azure, Lord 
Gough, Dorcas, Centurion, Forgot-mo-not, and Pearl. Fhnetes— Defiance, Queen Superb, Heine 
de Francais, Fairy Queen, Bouquet tout fait, Kate, Medusa, Wintonia, Lady St. Germains, Orestes, 
Virgil, and Hero of Surrey. The Capes were bicolor, ordens major, quinquevulncrum, Blandfordianum, 
oreotum, tetragonum, ficxuosum, glaucifolium, and roniforme. Of Colceolorias, a nice stand came 
from Messrs. Henderson ; and some Fuchsias, Gloxinias, Achimenes, and Verbenas, were also present, 
but nothing calling for special remark, indeed Fuchsias appear quite run out, and those growers w'ho 
would take the trouble to select a collection from the old kinds, as Formosa eleguns, Exoniensis, 
Biccartonii, Globosa, Venus Victrix, and the Kko, would probably find they had got something better 
worth notioc, than many of the much vaunted new vapeties ; indeed, these interminable lists of varieties 
of fiorists’ flowers must be abridged, and the sooner somo of the Ica^g nurserymen set the example of 
a radical reform the bet^xr. 

Cut Boses were produced in groat abundance, and in much finer order than we expected to see 
them. Messrs. Paul, Lane, and Frauds put out their full strength ; and Mr. BsimcH, Mr. Tony, 
Mr. Paraons, jand A. Bowland, Esq., had also fine collections. These we hope shortly to see in n 
growing state, and shall then be better able to judge of their merits. A quantity of cut Boses and 
Verbenas were sent by Mr. Ferguson, of Aylesbury, but for what purxmsc, except to show a want of 
taste in the oirangcment, we do not know. 

Of Fruit, a misccUancous collection was sent by Mr. Fleming, gardener to the Duke of Sutherland ; 
it contained fine Noblesse Peaches, May Duke CherrieB, Figs, a dish of Grapes, and a fine Pn)videii(‘e 
Pine. Mr. Bray, gardener to £. Lousada, Esq., sent six fine Pines ; and a similar quantity w^os also 
communicated by Mr. M’Ewcn, gardener to the Duke of Norfolk. Mr. Jackson sent a Tiinidad Pine ; 
and Pines were also sent by Mrs. Bailey Glonusk Park, Mr. Fleming, Mr. S}>cncci', and Mr. Drum- 
mond. Grapes come from Mr. Smith, of Dulwich; Mr. Henderson, gardener to Sir G. Beaumont, 
Bart.; Mr. Solomons; Mr. Holmes, gardener to E. Garrod, Esq.; Mr. JM’Intosh, gardener to the 
Marquis of Exeter ; Mrs. Grillion, Mr. Turnbull, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Moflatt, and Mr. Bain. I’eaches 
and Nectarines, collections of four dishes, from Mr. Turnbull, Mr. Parker, Mr. Foggo, gardener to Uio 
Marquis of Abercom, Mr. Munro, gardener to Earl Clarendon, and Mr. Slowe ; Mr. MTntosh had 
two superb dishes. The best Melons came from Mr. Bomes, Mr. Spencer ut Bowood, Mr. Watson, 
Mr. Gorrir, and Mr. Monro. Strawberries from Mr. Lydiard, of Bath, and Mr. Kimberly, of Coventry. 
Mr. Wilmot, of Islcworth, hod a new kind, called Prince Arthur, said to be an extraordinary hearer ; 
Utley’s Goliah was also present, which proves to be a fine coloured Queen-like fruit ; but in {loint of 
quality wo tasted nothing equal to the Queen. Mr. Snow had some remarkably fine Cherries; 
and fi^t of Stephanotis floribunda were sent by J. Lcnhousc, Esq. 
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Frogmtiieatumi of the Weather ; or, Sifffu of Atmoe^ 
pherie Chmgee, By E. J. Lows, Esq., F.B.A.S., 
&c. London : Longmans. P. 48. 

Tbs olject of this pamphlet is explained in its title, 
and those who are interested in meteorological mattors 
will find much cunous and useful weather loro in its 
The ** Prognostications” are arranged in tlnco 
those dcduciblo from observations of philu- 
ingtipimonts ; those indicated by tho« earth, 
atmoBjdiere, douds, Evenly bodies, &c.; and thoso 
iadioated by the habits of individuals of the animal and 
vegetable mngdom. — M. 

Somtuen The habit of the tree is pyhunidal ; 
tha.b(raiiches vigorous, erect; the leaves about the usual 

‘ ^ 
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size, oval elliptic, acutely pointed. The fruit is of a 
medium size, nearly as broad as long, in form rosom- 
bling tiio Borgomoto do Pdquos ; the cyo forms a deep 
cavity, the stalk is short, moderately tiiick, also inserted ■ 
in a deep cavity ; the skin is green, merging to bright 
yellow and deeply tinged with red on the side next the 
sun, sprinkled with small red dots ; flctii yellowish, 
delicate, and crisp ; juice sweet, with a very grateful . 
flavour. This variety is m^od in hdSfiour of M. Rods- 
Bolon, and is found to be very productive^ The fruit 
begins to ripen about the end of January, and continueB 
gooc(^till April. It was raised and propagated for sole 
by M. Bupuy-Jamain, nursoxyman, at La barrier Fon- 
tt^bleau, near Paris.— Esiws Uortieole* 
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CLIMATE AND VEGETATION OP THE HIMALAYAS. 

ABRIDGED, FROM THE " JOURNAL *OF BOTANY,” BY DR. BUSHNAN; TO WHICH IS APPENDED A LETTER 
FROM DR. HOOKER TO THE BARON A. TON HUMBOLDT, TRANSLATED FROM THE ** GEOGRAPHISCHES 
JAHRBUCH” OF BERGHAU8, BY A. HENFREY, ESQ., F.L.S. 

T he enterprising spirit shown by our indefatigable countiTman Dr. J. D. Hooker, the worthy son 
of a no less worthy father, has excited no small degreo of interest among all clasBCs of society, 
and especially among those who devote themselves to the extension and enlargement of the boundaries 
of science. It is, accordingly, with no small degreo of pleasure that we testify our esteem by 
fining him, thougili on a far distant shore, in his l)otani(ial mission to the East; and we commence 
our remarks with the recoi*d of his steps in his passage down tlie Ganges. The banks of that 
stream he describes as generally from ten to fifteen feet above tho IcTcl^ of the waters, sloping 
and sandy on ono side, but on the other precipitous, and fomed of hard alluvium. Withered 
grass almunds on both banks. Wheat, Dhal (Cajanu^, and gram (Ciccr aiietinum), Carthamus, 
Vetches, and Kicc fields, are the staple pinducts of the country. Though there ip*e few bushes, tlio 
Argemone mcxicana and tiic Gaiotropis were universally x>i*('''^B,lcnt. Trees 'were rare, and these 
usually stunted in their growth. Fici, the Artocorpus, and some Leguminostg were most generally 
noticed. Only two kinds of Palm appeared, the Toddy Palm and a Phccnix, the latter being charac- 
tcn'.stiG of Uie driest locality. 

The region he explored struck him by its extreme drought, as typified in the absence of Epiphytal 
Orchidem, of Ferns, and of other Cryptogamic plants ; of the first, he only met wifli tliec spe- 
cies. The prevailing genus of Cryptogamia was Kiccia, a species of wliich swarmed everywhere in 
the beds of the river. There were some few water plants, wMch he terms handsome ; a smaU Vallis- 
ncria, very difterent, however, from the V. spimlls; two Villarsim; and some Potaniogctons. Fungi 
weru oxtremoly rare ; only one Agaric was seen, though in spring they aro said to bo abundant in 
the plains. Of Mosses, only a Fissidons was discoveretl ; Lichens were tew', but no Hepaticu). ITie 
absence of Cryptogamic ])lunts he considers to be sufficiently explained by the extreme alternations 
«)f weather ; the dry season Ixiing followed by the almost complete submersion of the country under 
water for miles, during Iho tln^ montiis of ilie rainy season. Of liice, be obtained tw'enty-six 
kinds, some of gi’cat beautyj^and vciy different from each oUior. 

Among the botanical curiosities, be mentions a jiair of bcllow'-s mode entirely of tho leaves of a 
tree, and used for smelting iron by the Aborigines of these parts. Nothing can prove their poverty 
more sti'ikingly ; the article is about tho size of a very lai*gc cheeso ; it lias a bamboo snout, and 
seems altogiithcr a groat curiosity 

Froiu Dinaporc, Dr. Hooker proceeded by land to Patna. On the rood, ho observed the reappear- 
ance uf tile Ecngnl forms of vegetation, to which, for tliree months, ho had been a stronger ; also groves , 
of Fan and Toddy I’alms (rare liighcr up tho river) ; clumps of tho large Bamboo, Orange, Acacia 
Sissoo, Melia, Uvoria lungifolia, Spondias mangifera, Odina, and Euphorbia antiquorum and ncriifolia P 
trigoiia? and indica, all of which were common road-side plants. In the gardens, Papaw, Croton, 
Jatropha, Buddlea, Cookia, I.<oquat, Litchi, Tongon, all kinds of AurantiaccGO, Talienuemontano, Plu- 
miera, and tho Cocoartiut, indicated a change of climate, and an approach to tiie damper regions of tho 
many-mouthed Ganges. 

Dr. Hooker’s great object in visiting Patna was to obscr\^o tlie Opium godoums or stores; tlie^ilant 
not being cultivated in India without a license. Premiums, however, ore given for tho bcstsomplos. 

<< Tho Poppy,” observes Dr. Hooker, “ flowers in tho end of January and beginning of February, and 
the capsules are sliced in February and March, witii a little instrument like a saw, mode of threo 
serrated plates tied togetiicr. The produce is collected in jars, and all the arrangements ore con- 
ducted with great core. During the north-west or dry winds, tho best Opium is procured — the 
worst during|j;ho moist or cast and narth-cost. The men employed work ten hours a-day, becoming 
slccjiy ill the afternoon ; but this is only natural in the hot season, with or without Opium. They are 
rathpr liable to esuptivo diseases, possibly cngcndci'cd by the nature of fheir occupation. Evcil tho 
best Indian Opium is inferior to tho Turkisli, and, owing *to peculiarities of climate, wili^robaUly 
always be so. It never yields more than five per cent, of Morphia, whonco its inferiority; but it is* 
good in other respects, and even richer in Narcjtinc. * 

’Iho liighly cultivated state of the flat country in tho vicinity of Patna does not allqw of patuAiI vege- 
tation. Some &w wild plants were gathered there, and the Mudar plant, (Calotrppis), is abundaq^ 
■ ■ — ; i-S 1 
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The larger white-flowered sub-arborcous specieB prevail on the banks of the river, while the small 
pnxple-oolonrcd variety, was alone observed in the interior during Dr. Hooker's previous route. In 
appearance the spedes are distinct enough, but they arc extremely diflioult to recognise when gathered. 
The properties and nomenclature of the plant are not yet definitely ascertained ; and the purple is alone 
employed by Dr. Irvine, who alleges that the white is inert The natives, however, use it ; and Mr. 
Davis of Kotos has cured with it eighty oases of leprosy. 

The Doctor’s course was next down the river to Diujceling. On the 1st of April he arrived at 
Monghyr, which ho describes as a very pretty town, backed by a long range of wooded hills, and 
noted for the drunkenness of its inhabitants, and their diill in manufacturing muskets. The abun- 
dance of Toddy Palms is hero quite remarkable. 

A few miles south of the town of Monghyr, are the Sita-kund (wells of Sita), hot springs. The 
I water is pure, clear, and tasteless, with a temperature of 140 degrees. A precocioUs Sogittoria, and 
Pontederia wore observed, irrigated by the warm spring as it passes through a meadow. Lemna and 
Azolla abounded at a temperature of about 90 degrees, and with them, Kanunculus scclcratus, and 
Rumex WaUichii In the vicinity, and typical of dry rocks, were a columnar Euphorbia, Olax scan- 
dens, Guilandina Bonduc, Cordiospermum Halicacabum, a Tragio, and such like v^yctahh thermumeUira. 

On the 5th of Ap^l he arrived at Bhaugulpore, where ho went over the Horticultural Gordons, 
founded by Major Napieton. They extend to fifteen acres, and arc well situated ; give employment 
to fifty men, and arc t^e means of distributing annually a groat many plants and seeds. Of the trees 
used for diadc and for ornament, the most conspicuous ore the Tamarind-~a superb specimen stands 
near the seed room— -Tccoma jasminoides, Erythrinos, Adansonia, Bombax, Teak, Banyan, Peepul, 
Sissoo, Casuwina, Tcrminolias, Melia, Bauhinios. Of introduced species, English and Chinese flat 
Peaches, (pruned to the centre to let the sun in,) Mangoes of various sorts, Eugenia Jambos, various 
Anonos, Litchi, Loquat, and Longon, Oranges, Sapodilla; Apple, Pear, both succeeding tolerably; 
various Caubul and Persian varicticB of fruit trees ; Figs, Grapes, Guava, Apricots, and Jujube. Ora]>es 
were flourishing, but difficult of cultivation; suffering much from easterly winds, blight, and the 
ravages of insects. 

The o rna.mcnt.al shrubs arc Oleander, Bougaimillea, TabemaDmontana, Kuellia two K|jecics ; Lan- 
tonos, Possifloras sixteen species and varieties ; Verbenas, Ixora, Dracsona, Durantas, Quisqnulis, Pergu- 
lariaand Convolvuli, Hiptago, Plumbago, cloven kinds of Koses, Jatropha, various Euphorbias, Ci'otons, 
and Poinsettia, Thujas ; Abutilon, and other Hibisci; Cassia Fistula, Josminum, Lagerstroemia, Buddlen, 
Clorodondrons, and such like. Of what w'e should call hai*dy perennials, annuals, and bulbs, the Doctor 
saw Maurandia, Lophosxiermum, and Thunl)ergias, fine Petunias, Sweet William, Mignonette, Pelar- 
goniums, Pentas cornea, several Aristolochios, Eschscholtzia, Lupines, Cflarkia, Schi/ontlius, Balsams, 
Violets, Glematis, Coiinm, Strelitriie, and various Marantacem, numerous Amor^'llidem and lalies, 
Erysima, Iberis, Stocks and Wallflowers. 

Numerous Cereolia, and the varieties of Ck>iton, Sugar cone, &c. all tlirivc extremely W'cll ; so do 
I . many of our English vegetables. The Cabbages were sadly hurt by the green caterpillars of a white 
Pontia ; as are also Peas and Beans. Strawbemes were only in flower on tlic 5th April. Raspberries, 
Currants, and Gooseberries will not grow at all. Excellent Coffee is grown hero, and Arrow-root equal 
to the best West Indian. The seed room is a perfect model of its kind; and, from the collection it 
contains Dr. Hooker was promised samylcs for the garden at Eew. The gardens at Bhaugulpore 
enjoy a high character, and ibrnish a model-school for gardeners. 

' Continuing his passage down the river Dr. Hooker visited Mirzaporc, and, after encountering a 
severt storm on the 8th, ho was en route for the Caragola Ghat. Approac^ig it the air became more 
moist, and the vegetation more verdant and bright. He was within the Himala}'a range, and 
anxiously watching every change in the vegetation. The first indication he noticed of this was a 
Fern growing on the roadside, and the absence of several plants ho had hitherto followed in his 
journey, especially the Zizyphi. 

At Pumeah,'"cho road passed through some pretty lanes, with largo trees of Eriodendron, groves of 
planted Guava and Anona bushes, a few Phoenix Palms, and a Calamus, the first our traveller had 
seen. Odina and Spondias with the Tabcrnicmontana were in abundance. Acacia orabica was rare. 
CastoV Oil plants, and Calotfopis he did not sec. Mosses appeared cm the banks, and Ferns wore noticed 
Bj^tin^ shove grotmd, though the hills were felly 1 00 miles distant • < 

• Dr. Hooker here met with a Bamboo he hod not before seen. It formed groves of straight trees, 
5 some fiAoen to twenty feet high, thin of foliage, with a n^irrow erect como not unlike P<q)to AtKishon- 
n guiye, thirty^six miles from Pnmcah,'dnly small posture plants werOi observed affecting damp ditch 
I ^ks Hydrocotyle, Sphmranthus, Gotula and Machlys, a small Hyporioum, Gratiolo, some Acan- 
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ihacett) and ScrophularineaB, Exacumi Oldonlandia, Polygona, and Oxalis. Clorodcndron vrw commqa ; 
and tho erect Bamboo almost tlio only tree. Thei*o wore neither Palms nor Bosaia, and few Fici. The 
incrcasitig dampness as the jiaiiy noaiod tho hillsi vras shown by tho presence of throe additional Ferns, 
and the growtli of Pann or Betel Popper, which now, for tlic first time, tlio Doctor saw in cnltivation. 

Dr. Hooker describes tho Tcroi as a low, swampy, malorions belt, which skirts tho base of tlio 
Sub-Himalaya, from the Sutlogo to Bi*ahmakund, in Upper Assam. Every feature, botanical, geolo- 
gical, and soological, is at once new, on entering this district, and foreign to the plains of India. Tho 
change is sudden and immediate— sea and shore hardly more consi>icuously different ; nor, fram the 
edge of tlic Tcrai, to the limit of tho perpetual snow, is any botanical region more strictly defined, and 
clearl}' marked fJian this. Leaving Silligoreo, an abrupt descent leads to tho Mahanuddy river, be- 
yond which the Tcroi as abruptly commences. Tho road winds through a tliick brushwood choked 
^ith long grasses, (Sacdiarum, &c.), and Cypcrocose. The trees arc few, and chicily Dalbcrgia Sissoo, 
and a scaiict-fruitcd Sierculio. But few spring plants were in fiowei*; but among them were a sweet- 
scented Ci'inum, Asphodel, and a beautifal small Curcuma, in great profiisiop. Leaves of terrestrial 
Orcliidco) ap|X}arcd with Ferns (Lomarioo), Triumfotta, Sidm, and similar weeds of hot damp regions. 
The banks of numerous small streams were richly clothed indth brushwood and climbers, such as Con- 
vohnili, Hiiu'a, Ijcca, Vitis, Mcnispermum, Cucurbit|Uicm and Bignoniacem. Stranga to say, this highly 
pestiferous district is inhabited by a race more robust than tho Euioxieons in India — tlic Mcchis, a mild, 
inoffensive, and indusbious people. # 

About six miles distant from this, the rood opens out upon a short fiat, from which the Himalaya 
Mountains rise abruptly, clothed with forest to tlio base; the httlo Bungalow of Puiikabarric, om* tra- 
vrsller's destination, nestled in tlio woods crawning a lateral knoll, above which, far as tl;o eye could 
reach, rose range uixm range of wooded mountain. 

Tlie ascent to Punkalmmo from this ttfejift/! was sudden and steep, and marked by a complete 
change in tlic soil and vegetation. A giant fon.*st now replaced the stunted and bushy timber of the 
Tcrai Proper. Tho Careya and Shorca were the prevailing trees, with Cedrela, and tho suixirb Gor- 
donia ’NValliehii. Smaller timber and shrubs are innumeiuble ; a swiculent character pervades tlic 
buslu's and licrbs, ociuisioncd tlic prevalence of Urticcse. Large Bamboos crest tho hills. Shade 
is abundant, for tho torrents cut a straight, deep, and steep course down tho hill flunks. Iho 
gullies these traverse aiT choked with vegetation, and bridged by fallcmv trees, whose trunks arc 
richly clothed with J Icndrobinm Bierardi, and other epiphytal Orehideir, Avith pendulous Lycopodia, 
ami raan)’^ Ferns, jEscjliynanthus, Hoya, Saocolabium, Scitomiuc'm, and such 151)08 of the hottest and 
dainjK'st elimaU's on tlic face of the globe. Wrightia mollisima formed a small tree, now nearly leafless, 
Avitli its curious hanging pods. The Saul is indeed a noble tree ; Dr. Hooker saw no individuals at Poras- 
Nath to eoinpoi'e with tliesc. Mosscis wci'c foi* from frequent, and tlio Lichens principally corticolous 
s]iecics. A few Agorici were the prcwolent Fungi. Feiiis, too, are more seasru/^pUmts tlmn the Doctor 
had cxpiytcd ; the majority allowing their crozier-like lieods. Tho Avliito or lilac hlossoms of the 
Convolvulus-like Thunbergin wci’c the predominant tcatui'c of shrubby vegetation. 

Fniin Puiikabarrie, a very steep and richly-wooded ascent of 3000 feet begins, where tho Gordonia 
WalUchii, from its social habit, size, straightness of timber, and colour of its bark, was still the most 
attracth’c tree. 

At tile elevation of 1000 feet above l\inkabarrie, tho vegetation is oxtraordinaiily rich. Shorea, 
(iVo/), Gordonia WalUchii bursting into blossom, and Cedrela, Careya, and some others, are still the 
prevailing gigantic timber trees, and these sealed by climbing Lcguniinosm, as Bauhiiiios, and llobinias 
spanning tho forest with great cables joining tree to tree, whose ti’unks arc also clothed with paraafticol 
Orohidem, and tho still more hcautiiul Potiios, Peppers, Gnetum, Vitis, Convolvulus, and Bignouim. 
Of the most consiiicuous smaller trees, tlic wild Banana is the most abundant j next comes a Pandanus ? 
with a straight stem and a tuft of loaves, each eight or ten feet long, waving on aU sides, but without 
flower or fruit. Araliacem, w'ith smooth or armed slender trunks, and Mappa-Uke Euphorbiaococ,. 
spread their petioles horizontally forth, each terminated with an ample loaf some f^t in diometci'. 
Bamboo abou^ everywhere : its dense tufls of culms, 100 feet and upwards high, arc as thick as a 
man's tiiigh at the b^. Grewia, Bradlcia, Aquilaria, Mimosa and Acacia, Garcinia, shrubby Com- 
pbsitiE) and Cinckonacece ave very frequent; also Vitis,, Cuibus, and Xeoa, of scvoral ,, 8 p 8 Bie|, 
Hircco, Gordopia, Euiya, 'Iriumfctta, Hibiscus, Abutilon, Sida, Capparis, Kydio, HeUcteres, Hovenia, 
Paliurus, Zizyphus, Colubriua, Cascaria, Ci’otalaria, Tephrosia, Guilondina, UvariavDesmodia, Fle^ingia, 

> Mucuna, Dal^rgia, Cassia and BauUnia; Gijslca, Logerstrocmia, Sizygium, Momordioa, Bryonia, 
Panax, Aralio, Hedcra? Lorafitiius, Naaclea, Hymenodyction, Musstnnda, Bandio, Wcn&idia, 
Oldenlandia, Ophiorhiza and others; Hedyotis, HomUtonia, Pavetta, Coffeo, Psychotria, Spennacoce^ir, 
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Bnbia, Vemonia, Ageratum, Enpatorium, Conyza, Blumoa, DiospjroB, lUvoa, Argyrcia, and Convol- 
villas, Gordia, Tournofortia, &o. Of smaller shrabs, Acanthoccso, are &r the most nomerous, then Fici, 
Euphorbiaceeo, Laiiri, Mocsua, Embclia and Boohmeria, CdtiB, and various Desmodia, Hcdysara, and 
other LegaminosGD. At this season, Monocotyledons are scarce : a ihw Calami and other Balms, large 
grasses, and more Cyporaeem, Sdtaminccc, and Curculigo, vdth parasitical Orchideso, ore the pre- 
valent tribes. Among the herbaceous vegetation Cuoarbitaocm are especially numerous, Acanthacem, 
some Labiatm, Balsominc&e, Asclepiodcm, Apocyncas, and Urticcoc. Along the cut roadside the Doctor 
gathered two Hydrocotyles, Piddingtonia, (which is surely not distinct Pratia), Oxalis, MoUugo, 
Polygona, Compusitao, Impaticns, Dcsmochmton, Agoratum, Adonostemma, '^idens, Wcdclia, and other 
such tropical weeds. Twenty or thirty species of Ferns wero luxuriant and handsome. Foliaccous 
Lichens and a few Mosses appeared at 2000 feet. 

A little below this a great change takes place in the vegetation, distinguished first by the appeaf- 
anco of a very English-looking Bramble; wb^'ch, however, by way of proving its foreign origin, bore 
a yellow fruit. Scattered Oaks of a '^oblc spocins, with large lamellated cups, and magnificent foliage 
succeeded, and along the ridge of thw mountain the change in the fiora was complete. Here (about 
4000 ft.) our traveller entered the early spring fiora of the middle region of tlie Himalaya, extending lo 
the Alpine at 10,000 foot. His direction thence wf^ northward, on a forest clod shoulder c* the moun- 
tain rising 4000 feet' higher in front. All the tropical and Indian vegetation was le^t below, and 
now Bucecodcd that which marked the temperate and the Arctic Circle, dcc^ and narrow gullioH 
being the ** thin partitions” that divided them. Dr. Hooker was here mos.. fo^viih] .omxtided t)f an 
English spring. He had left the winter of the tropic ; and hero he saw tim *yrk fio>. jring, and tlio 
Birch leafing ; the Vxjlct, Chrysosplenium, StcUaria and Arum, Vaccinia, tlic Wild Stiawberry, '*q)le, 
and Mimulus, Geranium ond BraLible ; the roadsidos and hedges car).cttcd with Mosses and Lici.. ns. 

Along tills range our author met with the first Fcm free ; and he says : — This most beautiful object 
delighted mo, whether because it was on old friend, or from itscxti'cmc beauty and grace ; the lat ter, 1 ex- 
pect ; for I hod already scon so many Tree-Ferns, and in so many parts of the globe, the Atlantic Islands 
and dmres, the Cape, America, Australia, and New Zealand, that if any on ’s appetite fur so atlroetive an 
object onuld be palled, it should bo mine. This species, as all others known to me, is far iiifc^' u^r to the 
Tasmauianin appoaranco; it seldom reaches more th;.A forty or fifty feet, — ^tlic trunk is but three 
or four, instead of twelve*or fourteen in girth, of a dark blackish, instead of a ricli ochreous brown tint, 
and the feathery coma is ragged in comparison. I presume it to bewicariy allied to Alsoiihila giguntea 
( Wail ) : it never occurs much below 4000 feet that I have seen, and ascends to nearly 7000.” 

From Kiirsiong the monnttdn is ascended through a magnificent forest of Chestnut, Walnut, Oaks, 
and Laurels. It would be difficult to conceive a grander mass of vegetation : — ^the slraighl shafts of the 
timber trees diooting aloft, some naked and clean, with grey, pale, or brown barks ; o e/s litciully 
clothed for yards with a continuous garment of epiphytes, with all kinds of foliage, and one 
mass of blossoms, cspcciully n white tologynes, which bloom in a profuse manner, anej literally 


powder the trunks witii sno’*- More bulky appcarcncc) truiks were masscr of interltu*.ing 
climbers — Araliaccm, Lcgnmii vsro, Vitis, and Menispormum, Hydrangea, and Pcppcis — their once 
supporting tree having decayed away. From the sides and summi of these, supple branches hong 
forth, either leafy or naked; the latter rc.4cmbling cables flung frt>m one to other trees, swinging in 
the breeze, their rocking motion increao«d by tho weight of great bunches of Ferns or Orehidaccm, 
perched aloft in the loops. Perpetual moisture nourishes this dripping forest; and here pendulous 
Mosses (Hypna and Nockcra) and Lichens (Bonera and Usnea) ore ^st met with, and in incon- 
ceivitblc profusion. 

Pocheem, at an elevation of 8000 feet, is fertile in subolpine plants. Piddingtonia, Chrysos- 
plenium, Viola (of a different qiccieB from that at Kursiong), Lobelia, a small Geranium, Fragaria, 
little Polygona, five or six liubi. Arum, Paris, a delicate little Isopyrum, Convalloria, Uvularia, 
Dispomm, Carex, Creeping Urtieem, and sacculent great ones too, Arenaria (or Stellaria), Ainslie^ 
Ruhia, Vacoiniiftn, and various Gnaphalia. Of small bushes, Comem, Caprifoliaocm, and Araliaecm 
predominated, with Symplooos and Limonia, Eoiyo, bushy Rubi, having simple or compound green 
or beautifully silky foliage, H;^ericuin, Hydrangea, Berberis, Lonicera, Artemisia, Urtica, Adomia 
cyanea,^ibnmum,,Sambuous, dwarf Bamboo, &c. ^ c v 

The climbing plants were still Panax or Aralia, Kadsura, Saurauja, Hydrangea, Vitic, Smilax, 

‘ AmpelppsiB, Polygona, and, most beautiful of all, Stauntonia, with pendulous racemes of lilac blossoms. 
Epiphytes wero rarer, still Dr. Hooker fiiund Coriogyne, and several other genera of OrchidcoD, • \ 
Vaocinia, and a most noble white Rhododendron, whose trnly enormous and deliciouB lemon-scented ^ 
^doBsoms strewed 1^, ground. The trees were ono-holf Oaks, ono-quartcr Magnolim, nearly another i 







'•♦•atii-rr of Biro* », Alder, \ 

A. Ho^y, I* i, Oovai.uH, StjTux, Sym 

|)i<)r< », and l inifMi... ^’’eitl - 'uj;lans,'IVoo*fc*ni», 
nor a. .nd «<o hijj . ; of roam*, 

I'uhnH or iiainuies, J'otl*os or reppciu The 
rarity of J^ef^iuinoFix} wim must ironmrkablc, and miutt be a i)r^ 
miiieiit feature in tJic vegetation of tliia ragion ; it is too high tbi 
fbcj t ,)pi»'.nl tribes of the wanner elevations, too low and too moist | 
fiir tlic Galegrx' Uud A; ti’oguleie ; still, why ai’c there ro Viccuc, nor 
iho pretty Pai’ni .-Iun, he I’ad left only 1,000 feet below ? TiXeept 
Isojiyniui, ltnuui"»ulea* v re totally absent , though there may 
be a few ^ les ol' t iemu*ii' • Orucifcr,A.», tc«/, 'were w ".ntiiig j and 
more reraur'^"e:r ’IJ. - '’s, wluch oar traveller found bu^ 

one native s|jivi V.i n.* «'.*4 'i’lifoliur fin^-isbed where nt 
eideiilully dissemliiati'd in u -t-'flinair c^.-' 

The cryptogamous v(!getation, thou'^ti must luxuriant, Dr. 

Hooker describes as very inlerior to that of !\ew Zealand, where, 
he says, ** he could gather double the number of noble Ferns in an 
hour, than he could here in a day.” The superiority of tliis ragion, 
consists in the number of foivst-trocs and dicotyledonous plants, in 
the absence, in the usual proportion, of such plebeian orders among 
them as Compositoc, Leguminosm, Grociferse, and llanunculoceo), 
and of Gromincte among moiioootylcdons ; and above aU, in the predominance 
of the rarer and more local fomiUos, Mognolioe, arborescent Eriocm, Araliaceic, 

ComcGD, CapiifoliacGao, Soxifragem, and Temstncmiacoae. 

The magiylficont grandeur of the scenery of old Daijccding seems to have made 
a profound impressiou upon our traveller. It is delightful to follow him in liis 
description ; whilg his little touches and comparisons, and tender allusions to his 
for on £i)gli|h home, proclkim him a man of deep feelings imd worm and kindly 
heart Wo regret our space obliges us to confine ourselves to his Botany. 

The lofty mountain ridge upon which Doriccling stands is called "SinohuL * 

Elevated at least 1,000 or 1,500 feet above Daifecliug, it is ottjn more subalpioo thgn P^chera, but 
still does not rise into the regions of Banunculaccm, Primroses, or lierbaceous Saxifrages. A heavy 
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foreRt covers the whole summit, homy with pendulous Lichens and Mosses ; and its main feature con- 
sists in the groves of the large silvery-leaved white Rhododendron, and the purple-flowered Magnolia. 
A new species of Balanophora (B, cyathoidos, MS,), with the leaves flmning a cup-shaped involucre, 
or sheath, half-way up the flowering stem, grows at an elevation o^8-9,000 feet ; it is monoedoas, and 
flowers in May and June. B. dioica, WdU., grows above Baijeeling (alt. 7,600 feet), and flowers in 
July and August. Two other species, B. typhina, WaS., and B. polyan^ Onf., inhabit lower levels, 
and flower in September. 

A narrow path winds to the double summit of Sinchul, passing through woods, and among a greater 
proportion of Comes, Hydrangea, and Ilex, mixed with Rhododendrons, and three species of 
Magnolia. Ferns are very luxuriant, Hymcnophyllcs on the trees, Murattia and Sphseropteris and 
many Aspidia and Davallis on the ground. The commonest Aspidium is caulescent Several kinds 
of Celastrus are very frequent under-shrubs, but none in greater profusion than a new species of tlie 
Japan genus Helwingia. 

The profluion of Arums in this region is quite remarkable. They are noble plants, and will, it is 
hoped, reach Row in safety. The most abundant on Sinchul (A. speciosum) is triphyllous, and like 
Wallich’s A. qieciosum. Paris is another Bnglish spring genus now in flower, and very plentiful at 
this elevation (7-2|00p feet). Falconer says it is, t^ P. polyphylla; it is a grand thing, the stems 
three feet high, a whorl of seven or ton loaves, with three to five sepals, as many petals, three to eleven 
stamens, and two to carpels. Dr. Hooker counted the number of pmts in some thirty specimens, 
for Professor Henslow, whose ingenious theory of the formation of the flower of P. quadrifolia will 
find confirmation in the irregularities of this. Dispomm and Convallaria me both abundant, and the 
latter very beautiful, for it bears an immense raceme of white flowers, similm to those of Muscori, but 
as large as the C. miqalis j the raceme is often a foot long. Another species is Wallich’s C. oppositifolio. 
The leaves of an Ophiopogon were very abundant, as of various Begonias, Didymocorpem, hut none in 
flower. Mr. Edgew'orth’s genus, Stroptolirion, grows in amaaing profusion a hundred ymds above 
Daijeeling, to which station it hardly descends. 

Three species of Carex occur on Sinchul, but no grass. The mountain is also above the rc^gion of 
Cucurbitacem, which ascend to 7,600 feet, but not of Smilax, and some other sub-tropical genera. 
Ficus and Pepper both reach the base of the ridge, 7,600 feet, but arc not found liighcr. By the little 
streams, Viola, Lobelia, Chiysosplenium, and Mimulus, form verdant masses with chickwccd. Five 
species of Rubus ascend to the summit : amongst them is a creeping white-flowered one, bearing Imgc 
Bcmlet fruit Lardizabala is common, and a small Ampclopsis, and a tufted Vaceinium. Dr. Hooker 
did not observe a single Labiate, or Leguminose, and scarcely a Composite plant, except Aiiislica, one 
species of which flowers in spring, the other in autumn. Urticefe were very numerous and succulrnt 
Some small trees of Styrax P hem a profusion of white flowers, which lie like snow on tlie ground 
underneath : there are two spedes about Daijeeling. But of all things found here, the most remmk- 
able oljects are the vivid red outer sepals and petals of the Magnolia. This magnificent tree is 
leafless during the flowering season (A^ril), presenting only a few irregulm branches from a trunk 
sixty to eighty feet in height, covci^ wdth a whitish bark. The flowers (resembling those of the 
Lotus) are terminal, oddly inserted, and, as well as their peduncles, brittic, and therefore easily 
damaged by the wind. At this height the common white-flowered Michclia is not so abundant as lower 
down, at 7,000 feet ; where its frequency causes the trees, during its blossoming time, to look as if 
snowed upon. Like our Hawthorn, &c., it does not bloom with equal profhsion every year. 

The Rhododendron aigAteum alxiunds on this ridge. It is inferior in size to the Oaks, Magnolias, 
Ilexi Pmni, and Pyri of the region, but individually it is far more abundant. As is the case with 
most of the genus, it hranehes from the root : in this spedes the branches are as thick as the human 
body, or nearly so, covered with a pale pinkish papciy bark, twenty to forty feet high, inclined, 
oompressed, sparingly divided towards the apex : the ramuli, also, are few, and h^y only at the apices. 

Fungi are immensely numerous in the moist woods, especially the Hymenomyoetes. Three or four 
smaller qpedes^of Lycoperdon are common ; but the Bovistine, as a tribe, want more sunny pastures. 
Agaricos campestris rarely appears, and only in the artificially grassed paddodLS nea^ the residents* 
dwellings is it abundant Mucedinem are amazingly intrusive in the vidley of Nepd and the 
^laahs. ^ Hitherto Dr. Hooker had met with only a single underground Fungus, t))iR tribe prqjiably 
prefemng the drier and the warmer wo^ to these excessively humid ohes. Some of the Agarics 
r here assume anomalous, very beautiful, and apparently normal forms. 

Asm most tropical and sub-tropical countries, the Hyn^omyoetes here are fiir the richest tribe , 
ha speaes apd in^viduals, excepting possibly the Coniomyocftes and Hyphomyoetes, which seem to be 
neglected, ^ necessity, by even those travelling naturalists who can dei^ any time to the observation 
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of Fongfi. Besides Agaricus, including many of its sub-genenti there are Lentinusi a few Boloti and 
Polypori, Hexagonium, and Morulias, Hydnum, Thelephora, and Auriculaxiat Glavaria, Tremella, and 
Exidia ; Oaatoromycetes are much rarer ; Dr. Hooker did not meet with the ubiquitous genus Nidularia» 
Ascomycetes were far from abundknt, as also PcsisiB, Helvollm, and Sphmriie. Dr. H. found no 
necrophytes, as Caterpillar Fungi, &c. 

Billets of decayed wood were noticed beautifiilly phosphorescent, from the presence of a Mycelium. 
The Agarid were considerably larger than those seen elsewhere — the pileus of one was obsenred 
fourteen inches in diameter.— J. S. B. 


Dr. Hooker has contributed some valuable frets to Physical Geography, and a map and plan of the 
Himalayas in his letter to the Baron von Humboldt, a translation of which we think will be 
acceptable to our renders. Writing from Daijeeling, ho says : — 

** Between 80 and 90 degrees east longitude (from Oroenwich), lie the following masses in this 
order* : — 1. Djawahir ; 2. Dhawalgiri j «3. Gossainthan ; 4. Deoghangha; 5. Kanchain ; 6. Chumalori ; 
and 7. two unnamed, not accurately measured iieuks in Bbotan. Hodgson iiointed out that the great 
rivers of the sub-Himalaya have their sources in tticqe masses ; that the water descends from the opposite 
declivities of each of two neighbouring peaks, and converging, as tliey pass thA>ugh into Sub-Hima- 
laya, form delta-like basins. Wc propose to divide the whole Himalaya, by moans of these bosms, 
not merely geographically and ethnograx)hically, but also in rafen'iicc to zoology and botany. 

For example, Sikkim is tlio basin of tho Teester, the tributaries of which all arise from Kanchain 
and run towards tho cast, to meet the waters of tho Chumalori, which ore thi'own towai^ the west. 
Furtlicr west, wc observe that the waters from the freing declivities of contiguous peaks meet within 
the Kub-Himalaya. Here this is not the case ; but between tho great Southern spire of tho Kanchain 
(Siiigalclah), stretching from its summit to the plains, and tho great southern branch of the Chuma- 
lari, which also reaches to the ijloins, it is one water basin. To niake this more clear, I send a Httlo 
sketch of a map, which may also serve to explain my most recent excursions. (See page 12.) 

Unfortunately, the season of 1848 was so bad, and tlie llajah of Sikkim so obstinately opposed my 
iotention of visiting the Kanchain in Sikkim, that I was compelled to put off my undertaking till the 
end of the month of October, and to make a detour through Nepal. In this way I became acquainted 
wiUi two Thibet ])a8Bes, — ^the easternmost in Nopal, — and was led to an iuyestigation of tlie iiorth- 
westei'n, western, south-western, and linally tho southern limits of tlic eternal snow resting upon the 
greal; mountains. My map is scarcely tinished; tho toil of such a task within mountain-chains 
where no known point is ever visible, is, as you may imagine, very great. 

Going from Daijeeling to the west, I climbed the Singaleluli chain of tlie Kanchain to a height of 
7000 feet, and descended to the tributaries of the Mai and Myong. Then 1 turned northward, witli 
the intention of going along tho diain to Kanchain, before 1 turned westward to the passes. My 
foolish bearers ran away from me hero ; they were people from Bhotan, and, 1 believe, are the only 
race that con be mado use of both in tho hot valleys and tlie mountains. I was therefore obliged to 
be patient, and wait till the middle of November, on a mountain 11,000 feet high, whore I employed 
myself in meteorological observations and botanical rambles, while tho remainder of my people had 
gone to distant villages to find other bearers. • 

When 1 had enough of that, 1 x>ackcd up my things and set out on my road again, which ran west- 
ward, througli deep defiles, (8000 feet above the sea), and leading up a very high cross chain running out 
from Singalelah, ascends to a height of 11,000 feet. Tims I mado my way to the Tambur river, in^the 
valley of which runs the eastern Idghway leading from Horn (or Dam P) to Walloong, on the Tfaibetian 


* ]. Kanchain- (Enndhin* or Einddn-) jmga is by for tho 
highest of the peaks that have as yet been aoouratcly measured ; 

1. Aeoording to the measurements fhim three stations. 

28,125-3, 28,182-6, and 28,192*5 ftwi; 

2. Accordiw to the measurements from four stations in 
« BubJ^alaya, 28,177-4, 28,183-0, 28,162-5, and 

28,212-8 feet ; mean result 28,176-6 foot. 

Thagnroof obtained the fdlloving result 

Lengt|i of^he base line, by Aeasuremont . 86,685*77 

The same aeoording to a triangular measure- 
ment, extending over more than 350 
miles (resting on another base), . .. 36,685*90 

Piilbrenoe in English fbet, . * . 0*47 


2. Dhawatagiri was measured anew, not long sinee, by Colo- 
nel Waugh. He beUeves that the height has been estimated 
considerably too low, and that it will te found as high as the 
Kanchain. Dhamtiagm^ Deodangha, and Kapehain are nearly of 
a height, being about 28,000 English feet. None of tho other 
peaks ajqiToach tiiese. 

3. There is a peak between Gossainthan and Kanchain, 
visible both ftwm the Nepal vAey, where it is eallodllsoAM^Aa, 
ind ffbm Sikkim. Thiahas not y^ been measured, add has not ^ 
been shown in any map. But Oolonol Waugh ooaJeeturally ra- 
garda it as a little hif^er than Eandialn and DhawalfdrL 

. 4. OfI2^'»iMiAfr, orNandaJlear, loaimottellaayllilngnew; 
however, in any ease, it must he ineluded in the eeeon^dass of 
the nimalaya peaks, in regard to height, liiDg 2l*162 Parialbeb 
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has accumulated its drift-deposits, (1000 fbet thick, aotnal measurement, in western Thibet), the 
waters, which stood at a height of 10,000 feet in the Yangma vallc?y, have left parallel roods or banks, on 
the flanks of this valley, which ore os flne as those of Olon Roy, in Scotland. Lateral ravines have washed 
out masses of rock into the valleyf which have been piled up into mountains, and perfectly bridged it 
over, so that, on the subsidence of the waters, they formed dams. 

The terraces ore perfectly parallel on the two rides of tlie valley, rmuA valuey. 

above the lake beds ; they ascend like steps, aloflg the 8teq> declivides, 

and are everywhere strewed with vast* blocks of rock. In the ride A. k s/ 

valleys, one sees now only small patches of glacier ice, which have . vv ^^1 / v(jr -J— 
deposited drift and debris, just in tlie some manner as the vast beds \ ^ | 

twenty yards long, have been deposited by the greater ice. ^ 

• I have here sketched a plan of the valley, and shown, tliat 

these bridges across the valley, a mile long, one 800 feet high, and f t 

all composed of masses of rock, heaped up too irregularly to allow ^ \ I iV 1 / 

of a vegetation extending to them, are a real effect of mountain icc» vn ] //S V I 

which has been flooded out fi.Y)m the side volleys. • ^ 

These astonishing records of the power of glacier ice, admit of no 
other explanation; and many particulars so vivi&y remind me of | 
the shores of the Antarctic Ocean, that I cannot have any doubt of 
the cori'cctncsH of my conclusions. ^ 

Thi* village of Yangma, at tlic fork of the terraced valley, lies above 
the limit of shrubby plants, and stands on the flanks of a level terrace ^ 
of di'ift and rocks, rising 800 feet above the bottom of the valley, and 
two miles long. The tillage is 13,700 feet above the sea, (according 
to the reading of two barometers, and the determination of the boiling / . 

Iioiiit), at w'hieh height, Wheat, Peas, and lladishes were cultivated, / ^ ^ 

the harvest falling in tlie month of September. y 

From hence I turned in the north-western direction, toward the { i ' 

Kanglach Pass, which leads to ITiibet ; but, on account of the deep 

snow, had great difficulty to attain the height of 16,000 feet. Three vl 

dry laki'-heds in this valley, (eight in all,) wore of exactly the 

same origin as tliosc below the village. The uppermost, at 1G,U00 a. Tangma nicer. 

foot was quite filled with snow, and surrounded by glacier moun- JOeponic, 

tains arfcnww. 

1 examined the phenomena as well as I could in deep Winter, e. rainge and iWraer. 
and as was allowed by our scanty store of provisions, and then turned f* onFianka VaUey. 

bock dojm the valley; not, however, to the Tambur river— for \i. Lake bed. 

opxx>sition still prevailed — ^but 1 resolved to return to Sikkim over 

throe intermediate shoulders of the Konchoin ; 1 was only able to obtain seven days’ provision for my 
fifteen people, and this we carried on our backs. 

From Yangma volley we set out S. W. over the Kongo cdioulder of Konchoin, at a height of 15,760 
feet, but again had great difficulty on account of the snow. • My coolies trembled at the frost. Wo 
were overtaken by night, and thus compelled to pitcli our camp under the opposite peaks. Tliis 
branch chain runs in ^0 Kongo mountains, to a height of about 21,000 feet. Wc crossed it quito 
dose to this mountain, and descended to the Kamboch valley, a terrible ravine, and to a little viffage, 
by the Bhothia inhabitants of which wo were received kindly, although they were unable to spare us 
food, since they expected daily to bo snowed up (height about 12,500 feet). The winter fall often 
amounts to 15 feet here, and yet Wheat, Peas, and Radishes are cultivated. 1 found a Larix and ten 
species of BJMdodendron in t^ valley. 1 have now twenty Sikkim species of the latter genus. The 
glador choins were here as splendid as in the Yangma valley. • 

Hero we ^pmed off to cross another shoulder of the Kanchain, named Choonjerma, which cost us 
three days. Jummo, the highest peak of this chain, is 25,311 feet above the sea. We passed over its 
shoi^dor at 15,3(|p feet, and 8 miles from its summit. The j>as8 was doul^ly heavy with snow? and 
very bad; were again tmnighted on the crest, but by the light of the moon’s first quarter we got 
out of the snow, and camped below it. , 

Wc now descended to the Walloong valley, ^with the intention of proceeding down it to the'villago 
of the same name, and from fhence to cross over the great south-east of the JLan(|}iain* (called 
Singaleloh) to Sikkim. As bad luck would have it, we h^ but one day’s provision left; wc founds 


a. rangma nicer. 
li. Bvuider Vepontc. 

c. Terraccc. 

d. JToimteifw. 

e. TiUnge and TWrat^. 

f. Jhrraeai OH Fkmka tjf VaUeg. 

g. Olaoier YtMcg. 

h. Lake bod. 
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the village buried in snow, and its inhabitantB fled to the nearest villages in Nepal It was impossible 
to cross Singaldah firam here, as this could only be done at a height of 18,000 feet, so that no choico 
remained but to go down Uie valley 8. W., and to seek the first village, which we reached on the 
third day in great need. ^ 

My olgoct was now to find the way bade to Sikkim. We went on southward, crossing every 
lateral branch of the Singalelah, at last to Derr (P), where we found a long deserted road which 
the Ghoorkhas had penetrated many years befixro in their devastating inroad into Sikkim. Provisions 
were very scanty, but we managed to obtain Kioe for five days. A road opening through the jungle, 
we reached with great difilculty on the third day the summit of the chain, at a height of 11,000 feet, 
and descended in a mighty snow-storm to the western tributaries of the Teesta, or Great Runjeet 
river. From here I went over the Great Runjeet, (3,000 feet,) and the south eastern spur of the 
KmuLmw tx> the Teesta, where the bod of this river is about 2,000 feet high, and where I met thj 
Rajah and my good friend Dr. Campbell, the political resident in Daijeeling. It was a real pleasure 
to chat with him after sp long an absence. He had come here by a way never before traversed. 

The Rajah did not receive ns very dvilly; and ho had thrown every possible obstacle in the way 
of Dr. Campbell’s affairs. His poor court <>waB altogether Lhassaic, and aped the Chinese dignity ; 
though in a very contemptible manner. 

I heard much that was new about the plains oi Tldbet from his followers. Routes toward Lhassa, 
and fri>m there to thcLnorth, north-west, and west, all agree to show that the Yarou (Dsangbo) is the 
Brahmaputra. The Vine actually grows at Lhassa, and that is worm for a Thibet climate. Rice is cul- 
tivated in the eastern provinces of Thibet ; the Mulberry, with the silkworm, and a species of Tea 
plant, is ceijtainly found on this side of the Peling chain. 

Dr. Campbell returned with me to the Great Runjeet River; wo were two days on mountains of 
12,000 feet, daring the journey. On the Great Runjeet we visited the Lama monastery, drew, and des- 
cribed all that was remarkable about it, and obtained much interesting information from the Ijamas, 
who were hospitable and polite, and much venerated by all people, they possess large property in land.* 
Dr. Campbell was obliged to return from here, southward to Darjeeling, while 1, full of the desire to 


visit the south side of Ranchain, turned toward the north. 

After many days difficult travelling, through an almost impassable country, I pitched my tent at uti 
elevation of 14,000 feet, on a steep and naked ridge, on the slopes of the great mountain covered witli 
snow, and everywhere exhibiting abundant evidences of great glacial floods, which had once washed 
all before them. The earth was frozen to a depth of sixteen inches ; but a thermometer which was 
sunk to a depth of two feet six inches, stood considerably higher (than the fr^zing point.) I hoped to 
be able to stay here a week ; but, after three days’ observations, the snow fell so powerfully that we 
were obliged to prepare hastily for a return ; this was in the middle of January ; it required two days 
of great effort to descend into the valley at the foot of tho mountain. 

Then, returning by a different route, I visited the sacred Lake of Sikkim, and had the testimony of 
my own eyes, of the simple worship of the Buddhists. From there I proceeded to tho oldest monastery 
in Sikkim, where I passed some days in the society of the monks, and finally returned to Daijeeling. 

This entire journey was through a land which has never been explored before ; and, though 1 am a 
capital walker, I did not advance daily, on an average, more than five miles in a straight line, t. e., not 
much more an hour’s journey, though three miles wore passed over every hour, and I was five 


or six hours on the rood every day. 

I tnnrift meteorologicol observations hourly fi:om sun-rise to 9 or 10 A.M., and from sun-set to 10 
P.M." During my days of rest they correspond, with the exception of a few interpolations, with simul- 
taneous observations in Calcutta and Daijeeling. Two barometers that I hod with me proved excellent, 
and some of the results of the warmth of the air and the temperature of the mountain streams, as well 
as of a thermometer, which was sunk two feet six inches into the soil at many stations, at tho level of 


• Tho entire popdatloii oonsMs of Bhofhias; Imt iroflnd a 

mvatdlatiiiotiim between raoee of Bhot; fortheyare, 1. Proper 
TMbetiinMi— Tnune-Hlmalayna—la nmnerona raees ; andll. CSe- 
Himalayaiu>-Bhot]iiaa, who zeeoffniao their trans-Himalayan 
orfgini; and there are 1. Salt meraianta of Nopal, living at cle- 
vftlonB oMrom 7 to M,0001iBet; 2. Sikkim Bhothiai, who are 
agrieaUurlata, and never xealde above 6,000 feet ; and 8. I^nnaa, 
who Immigrate Dram Thibet, and fomloh the eaoerdotal order of 
Sikkim. Beyond thoae, the Bhotan natknu towarda the weat 
(Bhotan Ls **Lho” or **Lhop**), are ignorant of the name Bho- 
tjm, (end of Bhrrte.) ^'Dunna people** io the mmal donomina- 
Theaa are totally dtfhrent in oharaoter from all tlm 



othora; and, bad aa my Oooliea (bearcra) were, many of tho 
former were the moat unmanageable, baao, and aclflah oowarda 
1 have ever met with. .. 

We have alao in Sikkim a popnlathm of Mongolian derivation : 
in the flrat place 1. Lepohaa, a charming, aimplOb and attractivo 
people, who dwdl at devatiqne of froma,000 to 6,000 fett, but 
neverremain long in oneplm; and,who,wonethanthoBho- 
tiBna,aie devoted to denum-wordilp, andai^awhidly peculiar 
iiiftigwfc ; then 2. Ooveha, and 3. Meohi, both in Teroi, who bid 
dRflunaw to the ftver of thli dlatriot ; Itarther, 4. Huiooii, 6 
rolnga, 6. Muimia, aod 7. Limbo^ who properly bdong 1 
Nepal. 
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THE mATJLTAS. 

Ill Hill iin(P[ I 


14,000 feet, mil, as I hope, furnish important data. I also made other physical observations, such as, 
on the dew, the radiation, and with the photometer, and I kq>t a complete register of the wind. 

Botany was always my first care, for 1 collected, noted the nses, and the local names in the 
Bhothia, Ghorka, and Lep^ languages ; and, above all, measurements of altitude, for which the 
barometer or the sextant were constantly in use. 

My collections are very rich from the temperate and sub-arctic zones, where the Bhododendrons form 
woods (!) at 10 — 12,000 feet, with, and even above some species of Pinus. The Fig ascends to 0000 feet, 
parasitical Orchidem up to 10,000 feet, with AsclepiadeaD, Cucurbitacem, and many others, proving that 
the tropical genera ascend to a greater heightin Sikkim than in any other region ^ the earth, which, in 
my opinion, is greatly owing to the uniformly great elevation of the sub- Himalaya, and, still more, to 
the vicinity of the ocean, and the prevalence of the south-east wind, which posses over the unbroken 
pToins of Bengal. Species of Pinus arc very rare. Balanophorcoo rise to 9000 feet; Palms to nearly 
7000 ; wild Musa, and Tree-ferns to the some height. * 

1 think I was tolerably industrious in geological matters. The appearance of the granite, which forms 
the peaks of all the mountains above 20,000 feet, and the astonishing contours of its projections along 
the main chain, aifil of the slope of every branch of the Kafichain, arc wonderfully fine. Perpendicular 
clitfs of stratified roetk, 4000 foot thick, of a brilliant red, and contorted in a mof nesr unequalled else- 
where, ore intersected by gigantic veins of quartz, porphyry, curite, &e. Isolated mountain masses of mi- 
caceous slate and gneiss are piled to a height of 20,000 feet, and all is on a scale of Complication and vosb 
ness that bids defiance even to recollection. I saw no limestone, no fossils. The whole Himalaya heit) is 
formed of niicae.eouH and aluminous slate, gneiss, and granite, which, I believe, contains botli soda and 
potash. Oi'cs are rare ; some tin, iron, chrome, and much manganese ore. I found no film minerals, 
no volcanic matters, but one warm spring of pure water. 

1 have prepared three sections of the Himalayas, from the crest of the mountain chain to the border 
of the plains, containing physical, geological, meteorological, botanical, and zoological explanations. I 
(lid iiotliing in magnetism and electricity. My map is founded on accurate determinations of the la- 
titude, with w'hidi numerous measurements of the angles of direction havi^ been connected. Watohes 
can hardly preserve their regularity in such a country. 

On my return, and after 1 had arranged my collcctionB, I sot out, with my good friend Hodgson, to the 
foot of the nioiiTitain chain, where wc investigated together the botany and geology of the hot volleys of 
Tcrai, kept a meteorogicol journal, ^nd sought out evidences of the water tc^rraces and ledges, which 1 
have now traced from the border of the plains up to a height of 16,000 feet. There 1 found cool, (not 
workable), and weak traces of the tertiary deposits of the north-west ; graphite, iron, and lime, deposited 
from springs. The characters of the gradual retraction of the waters from the foot of the chain, are 
beautifully spread out there to u distance of thirty miles from the mountains. 

At present, I am preparing for (fhothcr trip to the snow region.* The Kqjah’s opposition, and the 
rainy season will, indexed, oppose obstacles in the way of this new undertaking : but 1 know the people, 
and like them ; and, if I could find CooUcs who would venture to cross the passes, though it were only 
four of them, T would certainly measure the Ihihct Plain, at the foot of the Kamdioin ; but Chinese vi- 
gilance is unconquerable ; the {leoplc, though good and friendly in oil other rcspocts, fear their Bqjoh 
and the Chinese ; the former sells families as slaves into Bhoton, on the slightest provocation ; and I can 
only obtain independent people from Bhoton, where they fefr neither God nor man, nor — Dr. J. D. 
Hooker, who, nevertheless, would have to share the odvcntiu'c! I, therefore, cannot undertake any- 
thing with such persons. 1 expect to be absent some months, and hope to carry on a series of me- 
teorological observations high up in tho passes, simultaneously with tlioso in Daijceling and Calcoittb. 

In the accompanying map I have given the position of the posses approximately ; 1 have sought 
Lachen and Lachoom, the former of which should run out into the plains of Tliibet without descent 
Vexatious as it is, I cannot visit it 1 have given up all thoughts of Upper Assam. 

Thomson has been at the Kurakorum Pass, (placed somewhat too fiu: north in your map), the height 
of which amounts to about 16,000 feet Ho travelled for three days through a plain, ^hich is 17,500 
feet high, (thetsamo height os that of Pamir), and, probably, forms a prolongation of the great node of 
Kuenlin and Bolor. What a glorious approximation your guess at the^ height of Chumalaii is to 
Waugh's mcasorementf ^ . • * « 

• In fhis tr!p%io Doctor and his friend, Dr. Campbdl, wore both made priaonon; a Hut with which our readers are already 
acquainted, as well as with fhoir rdeose. * 

-i- Alluding to Hnmbiddt*B assertion that the Ghumalarl could not be 86,0000 English feet ; it is navr found to be only 83,039 
feethlgh. . * 
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ON CLIMATE. 

By £• J. LOWjs, Edq.) F.B.A.S. 

ATUBE has so provided for the wdfare of the vogetablo kingdom, that plants are differently con* 
stitated for different climates. As an instance, let ns only take the common Wheat of onr ovm coun- 
try, and compare it mth the Indian Corn of tropical climates ; the former grovdng in a temperate region 
has the ear of com so constructed that the seed-vessels arc placed in rows at a given angle to each 
other, so as to reflect the heat rays in a manner that nothing is lost, and, besides which, are plac^ed on a 
slender stem which can bo bent in the direction of the source of heat ; on the oontraiy, to tlic Indian 
Corn nature has given an innumerable quantity of fibrous threads, to protect the seeds from being 
burned by the heat rays of a vertical sun, and this not being deemed sufficient, wide blades of grass 
surround the whole, and so completely arc they shielded from the effects of a scoroliing sun, that the 
plant may be compared to an unfbrella. From this we see tlic cffce.t of temperature on plants, for if 
we remove the Wkeat of England to where the Indian Corn grows, wo receive no produce ; on the 
other hand, when wo plant Indian Com here, how seldom are we enabled to ripen tlie seed. Plants 
are also constructed in a peculiar manner with respect to the amount of moisture wMch they arc likely 
to receive ; the aipiatic plants, always having a sfifiicieiit supply of water, arc furaislied with leaves 
more or less convex, which speedily shoot oft* the falling rain, whilst those growing in rocky plac;csnnd 
on mountain-ridges, \rhere but little moisture comes, have them concave, so that the few drops gatliercd 
by the passing shower, or from the dews of heaven, may all be conveyed to their roots. In such pro- 
visions of Nature we see the wisdom of the- Creator on a grand scale. 

On nearing the equator we find plants, which in a higher latitude grew on plains or in valleys, now 
only flourish on mountains ; and the nearer we approach the hot countries the liigher must the moun- 
tains bo, if we ore to have the some plants growing there. To finda gi'cat diversity of plants, we miist 
ascend a mountain, for after having arrived at such an elevation as to have ovorc:ome tlic meteorology 
of the locality in the immediate neighbourhood, in every yard that we ascend beyond this 'we find as 
many fresh species as if wo had pursued our search tho same number of miles in the direction of the 
pole ; HO that were there a mountain situatcfl on tho equator, of sufficient elevation and of peculiar con- 
straction, around and upon it would grow all the plants contained in tho world. 

The temperature of a locality is affected by numerous causes, amongst which are the following 
1st, by the nature of its surface, t. <?. whetlier land or water; 2nd, its elevation above the level of 
the sea ; 3rd, by its aspect ; 4th, whether sheltered or exposed ; 6ih, by its soil, the nature and com- 
position of which, especially its colour, and its state of aggregation, have much influence — for on this 
depends its power of absorbing ond reflecting heat and light, and of retaining or parting witli humi- 
dity; 6th, by its nearness to seas, or by its distance from them; 7th, by the xn'cdominancc of certain 
winds i and 8th, by the frequency of clouds, fog, &c. ' 

In ascertaining tho temperature of a locality, we must not be content when we have learned the mean 
yearly heat, this will benefit us but little, for Stockliolm and Quebec have a nearly similar mean tem- 
perature, yet tho winter in Quebec is llj degrees coldin*, and the summer 6 degrees w'armer than that 
• of Stockholm. Again, the moan yearly temperature of Philadelphia and St. Malo arc the same, yet the 
coldest month of Ihe former is 7 degrees below the freezing point, wliilst that of tho latter is 1 0 degrees 
above it. To succeed in the most perfect manner in tho cultivation of foreign plants. Nature must be 
copied as dosely as possible ; if wc find the plants to be treated with have come from a locality whose 
summer heat is 80 degrees and winter heat 40 degrees, wc must treat them in the same manner ; and 
if we find the temperature, on the average, in the day time rises to 70 degrecH, and at night foils to 
30 degrees, why ought not wo to imitate this also, instead of piling on the embers in the evening as if 
we thought, for instance, our plant from Pekin (whose hottest month is 84^) could not survive a tem- 
perature at a froezing point, whilst, had wo suffered it to remain in its own country, it would have 
braved a month's cold 7^ degrees below the freezing point P 

It would hS a difficult matter to make any alterations in the pressure of the atmosphere ; luckily the 
same mean prossure at tho level of the sea is maintained all over the earth, and the only difference be- 
tween tho tropical pressure and that of our own country is, that in the former we have only a range 
of d tl^rd of an ii^in the barometer, w^t in tho latter wc have three indies^ Aecording^to Dr. 
^rout, in 80 inches of pressure (which is slightly above the moau), 23*36 inches is azotic gas, 6*18 
indies oxygen gas, 0*44 inch aqueous vapour, and 0*2 inch carbonic add gas ; therefore, the three-inch 
f rang^’ in the barometer is not due to the rain in ,the atmosphere; for were we to have the whole 
) amount oi^ moiiture annihilated, it Would not make a difference nf more than half an inch in the 
,, , pressure of the atmoi^herc. 










IXOllA GRIFFITHII. 

Nat. Oitl., RvujkcK.K. 

Ixoiu 



GuieviTiiii,— //( mAw. GriftUh'K Ixora. -GlabrauH ; 
IravcK lurgr, oblunir-ovntc, ocuniinato, oruto ut tho buKo, 
shortly pctiulatOy reticularly voineil ; HtipulcM mhnrt, broad, ncn. 
minatu ; cyme full, denitc, and compound ; calyx ainull, abort 
itbtnnoly four-toothed ; tube of the corolla eluuiratcd uiid alcndcr ; 
lulNM of tho limb nmnd, very obtnro, iwtent ; auihen lincur- 
Kubulatc, 8i>rPHdlng horixontally ; atyle a little exMcitcd, ati|r* 
mntic branches very nhort. 

Htnonvmy — Ixora GritHthii, Ifttukrr in Hot. Mag. 482'). 
1. hydranKetcfonulii ofgurdvnn. 


Gkhkuic CuAnACTKR— Ixoro, D. C.— C(dg» with an ovate 
tube ; limb small, four-tootlied. Corolla 8alvcr<«bai)ed ; tube 
slender, terete, longor than the lobes ; limb four-part^ patent. 

Anthero four, sessile in the throat of the corolla. Stgtr equal 
to the tube of the eoitilla, or a little longer (yet shorter than the 
corollinc lobes), bifid at the apex ; lobes of the stigma dlvorgiuit, 
or revolute. Berry drupaocons, crowned by the persistent calyx, 
siib-globoBO, two-cellcd. Olio of the fruit paiicry, flat nr con- 
cave within, gibbous on the back, one-seeded. Albttmru eiirtUu- 
ginous. Embryo dorsal, erect, Incurved ; cotyledons foliuceous ; 
raddle long. , 

B ASCRIPTION. — A largo branching Rhrub, the branches toretu, rich bnnvn. Lcuvob lorgc, 
oblong, ovate, acuminate, somewhat cuncato at the base, tapering into a short stout petiole, 
peniiincrved, with numerous transverse vciiilets, glabrous, as is every part of tho plant. 
Stipules broad, short, acute. Cyme large, broad, nearly flat at the top, compound with a 
great number of salmon coloured (or sometime^b yellow and scarlet) ilowept, nirith a ])air of 
leafy bracts at its base. Calyx very small, with four short blunt teeth. Corolla salver-shaped, 

salmon colour (or al first omuge-yeU 
low, then red-orangc); the tube long, 
slender; the limb of four rotunchite, very 
obtuse, spreading lobes. Anfliers scs- 
silc, inserted at the mouth of tho tube, 
and lying horizontally between the lobes. 
Style a little longer than the tube ; 
stigma bitid. 

IliBTOKT, &c. — ^Discovered by Mr. 
Griffith at Mergui, and first introduced 
by Mr. Low from Siikgaporo. It was 
di8])osed of at first under the unpublished 
iiiuno of I. hydrangemformis, by which 
it is in port knovm in gardens ; but the 
description given by Sir W, J. Hooker 
is under the name here adopted. — H. 

For on opportunity of figging this 
beautiful plant, we are indebted to 
Messrs, Lucombe, Pince, and Co., of 
Exeter, who kindly sent us a very fine 
specimen in April last, and from which 
the annexed vignette was taken. 

Cult IT BE. — This splendid species, like all the rest of the family, delights in an atmosphere 
produced by fermenting materials, such as a dung frame, or pit. When procurable, thqpe 
short stubby pieces, generally found upon large plants when they have done blooming, arc the 
best to propagate from, as they root freely, and also produce abundance of branches. Take the 
cuttings when the wood is tolerably ri])c, and having cut thenrinto slips of about three inches 
long, place them immediately in small pots, in sandy turfy soil, and plunge the pots in a brisk 
bottom heat. If the atmosphere is not very moist it will be necessary to cover the cuttings fbr 
a time with a bell glass, but if the atmosphere is close no such pr^ction will be necessary. 
When the cuttings arc rooted pot them off separately, using rich turfy peat and sand, lyid 
plungif them again in a brisk bottom heat. If sufficient heat can be commanded, it is a matter « 
of little importracc at what time the cuttingB arc put in ; but, when a preference can be had, of 
course spring is the best time. If your object is to grow largo specimens, select the best ]^ants 
m February, and having stopped the shoots, to make the plants bushy, pot theip dir|ctly they 
have mode shoots an inch long, using rich turfy peat and gritty sand, with some small pot^rrds , 
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NOTES ON DECOILVTIVE GARDENING. 


and broken charcoal. Maintain a brisk bottom heat of not less than 80 degrees, and on atmo- 
spheric temperature of from 65 to 75, with abundance of moisture, and a free circulation of air. 
As the plants progress in growth peg the shoots out horizontally, to form a good foundation, 
and water occasionally with weak manure water. When the plants require it give a second 
shift, and stop rude growth, so as to form compact specimens. If it is wished to bloom the 
plants the first season they must not be grown too late in the autumn, but air must be admitted 
freely, so os to ripen the wood, and set the flower-buds before winter commences. Pursue the 
some ti-catment in the second year, but keep the plants in a comparatively dry atmosphere 
through the winter. Guard against insects, and success is certain. — ^A. 


NOTES ON DECORATIVE GARDENING. 

By H. NOEL HUMPHREYS, Esa. 

ARTIFICIAL WATER IN GARDENESQUE SCENERY, FOB GROWING AQUATIC PLANTS. 

W ATER, in a state of repose, produces tlie heat effect when it is introduced in the lower portions of 
undulating grannds, such seeming the more natural position; and the best artificial effects, 
though they must be arbitrary to a certain extent, are always most succcssfid when bo^d upon the 
laws of natural phenomena. Thus, a series of fish-ponds rendered decorative by stone dressings, &c., 
or shallow canals for the cultivation of aquatic plants in the open air, which may bo made very 
ornamental, as shown in our illastrations, are best suited to the lower levels of an ornamental garden, 
where also the water plants, some of them of dcUcate constitution, aiY) more sheltered from the cutting 
winds of our variable and sometimes bleak climate. In such a situation, for instance, the common 
Arum (Calla, or Richardia), a native of St Helena and the Cai>e, where it grows in the rich soil at 
the edges of rivers, may be cultivated with success ; the roots being secured in concavities formed of 
cementt of which the bed of the canal is formed, and which should be about a foot below the suifaco 
of the water. Managed in this manner, this plant, rearing its head high above the water, might be 
made to form a very picturesque contrast to the Water Lily, which rests its graceful head upon the 
surface, os Mrs. Hemans has beautifully said : — • 

A sculpture-like, and stalky tivor quoon.” 

The supply for a canal of this description may bo derived from the water of fountains occupying 
the higher level of the gardens, whence, after having performed its tour deforce as a jet twenty feet 
high, or formed a temple of moving crystal, and many other devices, it may be made to descend in 
properly prepared channels to the lower levels of the garden, to feed canals of this description, con- 
structed for the purpose of growing ornamental aquatic plants, particularly such as inquire the 
stimulant of running water. 

The annexed engraving (No. 1 lisa design for a shallow canal or tank of this description. Attheupper 
end the water enters, as i^own, from a conduit, falling in a very thin sheet over a lead form contrived 
expressly to spread it as much as possible, and thus moke an exceedingly small supply produce the effect 
of a continual cascade. In a similar nftinner it falls at the lower end into a basin, from which an in- 
visible outlet leads to a drain or conduit to carry the waste away, or to conduct it to some reserve 
tank for common gardening purposes. On each side of the canal is a shallower channel, contrived cx- 
pifissly for the growth of plants requiring more careful treatment. The receptacles for the soil, sufficiently 
massive to remain A steely at the bottom of the channel, might be very 

neatly eontrivod in _ ^e following manner : — A is a hollow receptacle, and B 

is a lid pierced with ^ * holes as marked. The plant being placed with earth 

in the recepti^ A, the cement Ud B, which fits pretty tightly, is fixed 

on, and the plant throws up its shoots through the aperturespreporod for that purpose. By thismeans the 
soil is not washed away by the action of the water, nor is the water rendered muddy«on the slightest 
distnxbanee, as would be ^e case were not the soil about the roots of the plants secured in this or some 
.otlmr jnanner. The 'water in a canal, th^ sides and bed of which should be^mposed of Portland aement, 
might by these precautions be k^ continually limpid, which the gentle supply of frelh water would 
tend ^ ensure. The addition of gold imd silver fish, in water as dear as this would be, would form 
a grgat addition to the general effect, fbmidiing colour in rapid and fimtastic motion, as a strong- 
.contrast tothe colours of the plants. • 

• A<jpial of geometric figure of this description diould have stone or cement dressings of an architcc- 
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tural character, as shown in the cn^’aving, wiiich should be surrounded by a broad gravel pafh of 
similar form, approached by a straight walk of some length, to prepoi’o the eye for the regular funiiH of 
the canal and its appendages j and tlic ciiti'ancc to this af|uatic jjurterru might, to aid its semi-archi- 
tcctuiuJ character, be marked by two large vases on pedestals ; a few flower-beds, and some masHcs 
of shrubs, might bo tlie means of partially eonccoliug these symmetrical features tirom the rest of the 
plcasure-gi-ouuds, if rendered ncccssuiy, on account of their distinct charwftcr. 

The plagts 1 have shown in the centiul or deep part of the canal are simply our native Water Crow- 
fiwt, the Marsh Marygold, and Uie white and yellow Water Lilies, &c., to W'hich might bo added tlic 
Frog-bit, the floating Flantain, tho Water Soldier, and many hardy exotics. In tho shallow channel 
at tlie sides, I have placed the common yellow Iris, and our handsome native plants, the flowering 
Kush, and the Arrow-liead, with tho greater and lessor Water Plantain; to these 1 have added the 
elegant Cape plant already mentioned, and commonly knowm* among cultivators of window flowers 
as the “ Arum W'liich, gi'own in water in this manner, attains to much greater size and perfection 
than by ordinary pot culture. 

In order to foiin a canal or tank of this description for tlic pui*j)ose of growing aquatic plants, tile 
first requisite is a supply of watm*. A small brook or spring, in any jiart of the gi’ouiids, will be suffi- 
cient, which may be cheaply conducted beneath tho surface, to any spot required, if not higher than 
tho brook or spring itself, by moans of a leaden pipe, or gutta pcrcha tube, which latter is now being 
used for such purposes. A tolerably level spot in the lower portion of the grounds 8hou]jd he selected, 
os convertible at the least expense to the purpose required. The excavation must now be dug, of the 
extent determined on — ^the one shown in the design is supposed to bo about 24 feet wide by 48 feet 
long, but a canal of half these dimensions would form a very pleasing objqpt in a place of suitable 
proportions. The excavation^should be about 2 feet 4 inches 4eep in the central compartment^imd , 
1 foot 4 inches hi tho side comportments. When tho bottom and sides have been made as smooth as 
can be accomplished witli tho spade, the masonry may bo commenced, which is of so simple a^cha- 
^ racter tliat any country bricklayer may execute it under the directions of an intelligent gaid^er. 

L First, let a layer of flat tiles be plkced against the sides, and liud in Portland cemon(j| whish should 
be done in dry weather, when tho soil is not too moist, or tho cement will not set well^ a seoon^laycr * 



of tiles, witli cement between the laj'crs, will make a more comi>letc job, but one layer is sufficient ; 
the bottom must then lie covci'cd with tiles laid in cement in a similar manner, and the whole lefl till 
perfectly dry ; the ornamental moulding may be formed, in bulk, by a single row of bricks, which, 
being covered with a suflicicnt coating of cement, may have moulding lines i*un along it with a mould- 
ing tool, in the usual manner known to any plastcirf'r. The parts designed for the (*nt.an(o and exit 
of the W'ater may be formed in the same manner as tlie cement coping, and with but Je more 
complication. The pi^Hj conveying the water from the sjiring will bo conducted to u small l•eservoir 
immediately bebiiid the point at w'hich it enters the tank, or to u leaden sluipe .nude to spirud it into 
a thin semicircular sheet, in which form it will fall into the tank, ns above described; ^hc sar|)liis 
w'litcr at the other end need only be conveyed away in a common bi drain ; but, if desirable not to 
waste any of it, the drain should bo lined wdth cement. Ornamental bolls, vases, or other decorations, 
re(iuired, may he procurod at little cost at any cement works, and can bo easily added in tlic w'oy 
of embcdlishmcnt. 

The tank being complete in all its parts, and the cement perfectly dry and hard, the aquatic iduiits 
may be idaccd in the vosmcIr shown at A and B, w'hich are intended to be rather more massive, and 
more broad in proportion to the height, than common flower pots, in order to keep them steady and 
secure at the bottom of the water. Tliesc {jots, with their plants and soil secured by the pci’fomtcd 
lids, may now be placed in the dcsin'd positions about tlic bottom of the tank ; the Water Lilies, both 
white and yellow, and other plants, which grow commonly from a considerable depth, in the central 
compartment, and the Arums, and dificrent sjiecics of Water Iris, &c., &c., in the shallower comport- 
ments at the (ides. The best time for making a tank of this description is cither at the end of Marcli 
or late in September ; in the first place, to secure the cement fi'om the effects of frost, which, before it 
is thoroughly dry, would cause it to become rotten and crumble ; and, in the second place, in order to 
plpce the plants in them #icw jiosition after they have finished their snmmer growth, and are about to 
, onte»into their natural period of re|>OBC, or just before the spring groviilbh commences. If it ■ found 
inoonvenient to get the vessels for the plants made in the form suggested, ordinary fldwer-pots, witli 
moderately-sized stones or iiicccs of tile placed on the surface of the soil to secure it, will answer the 
purpose nearly as well. * « 

The ntxt ilViistration (2) shows the architectural treatment of a ffidi pond or peschcria in the gardens 
' of an Italian vi^a. It exists at the Villa Strada, in the Strada Nuova, near Home. The arohitectural ^ 
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3 . ricTinKNQiTi; on bockt taxx fon watxe blaxtr. 


fcaiurcs art* in rhiipK over done, but ti*e aii excellent example of the highest and most Laboriouii style 
to which aivhilcctural gaitleniiig has Iwt'ii earned in Italy. 

The engraving No. exhihila a canal supidied in a similar manner, and for a similar pniposo, as in 
No. 1 , blit which is fi’cated in a manner inTcisely the op|)08ito of the symmetrical or arehitectaral. The 
pictuvesiiue, as it is termed, lias liccii tlie effect aimed at, in the form of a rocky Talley, which it is 
intended should 1)0 entii'cly screened from the rest of the grounds by means of well disposed shrub- 
lieries, leavjng only an uppixioch through a tunnel of rock. A completely sequestered spot of such 
totally distinct churaetcr would form a very pleasing contrast to the more regnlar portion of the 
grounds, and the aquatic plaiit-s, which may be the same as those in the engraving No. 1 , would, in a 
situation so shcltei'ed, thrive with gimt luxuriance. In the interstices of the. surrounding rocks, 
iSi-ooin and double-duweriug Furze should be planted, with hardy Cistoscs, and a variety of Ferns ; 
and so completed, tlic scene would be very original in its gcnexftl effect. 

A tank of rocky character must be propared exactly in the same way os tho one previously described 
ns far as its foundations, supxdy of water, &c., ore concerned. The form, however, must of course be 
irregular, the rocky effect of the sides being x’l^duccd by bricks irregularly placed, and roughly 
covered with cement, as also the opening for letting in the water. Tho detached pieces of rock should 
if possible, bo rough pieces of i-cal stone, collected in the neighbourhood ; which in many places, such 
us the red sandstone districts, is easily oocomplished, such pieces, in picturesque forms, being very 
abundant. But where real stone is not available, such masses may be formed lay Igicks roughly 
covered with cement, and will produce a very good effect, if the eye of a tasteful director superintends 
tlie formation of the outline and position. I recommend this latter mode of produciiig ro^-work as 
very superior to a eoUection of heterogeneous materials, which always pro^ices a petty, broken, and 
patchy^ffect, while the genei^ Buailarit|[^f colour of the cemqnt^work gives continuily and graq^Air , 
to tho design, and the forms may with these materials be made largo and m^estic in their character, 
to any extent that the nature of the design admits of. ^ 

^ In tlic rocky tank, I have supposed the waste «water to escape in the form of a small open stigeam 
among pieces of rock, which, wit^the addition of a few well-sdlected pebbles in its chanael, would 
produce a very pleasing feature in such a scene. 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S JULY EXHIBITION. 

J F there is one thing more than another to which the late summer metropolitan exhibitions bear 
evidence, it is that the process of retarding in Horticultural miCtters is as important in its way, and 
nearly as well understood, as that of accelerating the development of growth and bloom. To the 
greater degree than formerly to which this process is now carried, is partly attributahlo the freshness 
and vigour evident in the objects of a July exhibition, notwithstanding the battle that has to ho fought 
against the heat and glare of summer. A good example of this occurred on the 13th of July in tho 
garden of the Horticultural Society, where was provided for the enjoyment of the visitors, a splendid 
assemblage of gay vegetable forms, added to the attractions of the Duke of Devondiire’s pleasure 
grounds and flower garden. We ^ve said that the fredmess of the July exhibitions of the present 
day is partly attributable to the cultural process just referred to; it is only fair to add that it is Aso 
in part attributable to the greater varioty of plants which are grown to an “ exhibition” state of per- 
fectness, and to tho especial selection of such kinds as best endure the heat of summer— in fhet, exhi- 
bitions like other matters, prove to have been benefited by experience. 

As a whole, the exhibition under notice was quite up to the mark, though certainly not beyond 
what we have lately seen elsewhere. The miscellaneous collections were good— generally very good; 

^ ^ tlie Orchids less fine and numerous 

and greenhouse plants were staged, 
ixo&A javakica; exhibited by Mre. Lawrence. exhibitors being Mr. Cole, gar- 

dener to H. Golyor, Esq., Mr. May, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, and Messrs. Fraser ; the collcctioiis 
of the two former were about balanced in respect to merit, and oil equal award would, we think, have 
done no injustice on cither side. Mrs.' Lawrence had fine plants of St^hanotis, of three species of 
AUamondf^ and of Clcrodendron iMiniculatum; an Ixora javanica of gorgeous beauty, with plants of 
I. coccinea and crocato, in rather an inferior condition as to frerimess ; a large Tristania, too natuiul 
in^its unrestrained growth ; and a small gay bush of Relhonia spociosa, the nursciy name of a brilliant 
yellow shrubby composite, of the distinctness of which from the old forgotten R. squarrosa, wo 
entertain somo doubt. This collection was spoiled by the really boautiiul, but there inefiective SoUya 
linearis, placed by the side of a large, dull looking Phcenocoma. Mr. Cole’s collection, which was 
more unifixnnm growth, contained three excellent Allamandas — cathartica, Sohottii, and grandiflora; 
Dipladenia crassinoda, one of the gems of the exhibition; D. splendens; a brilliant Kalosantixes; 
derodendron Xsompferi; and two very fine Ericas, eximia and ampullacea, scarcely enough in bloom. 
Messrs. Fraser had ^yq, linearis, Rhyncospermnm jasminoides, Dipladenia crassinoda, and Tristania 
netii|61ia, in an attractive form. Two^fine and nearly ma||bed coUeotions of fifteen came fram Mr. 
Green, gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, and Mr. Carson, gardener to W. F. G. Farmer, Esq., tho former 
of wl^ had a splendid bush of Pleroma elegans, and a very fine Lisianthus RusseUianus, most con- 
spioqous; while the latter had an admirably bloomed jEsebynanthus Lobbianus, and Lenumia specta* 
bilis in a estate rarely seen, with MMinilla qteciosa, and other g^ood plants. The most prominent 
.plantsmthe oollectionB of ten were, a large Xalosanthes coccinea, and a good AUamanda cathartica, from 
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Mr. Pompliii ; good small plants of PhoGnocoma, and Ixora cocdnoa, from Mr. Croxford ; Sohubcrtia 
gravcolens, and Struthiola ovata, from Mr. Speed; and Euphorbia splendens from Mr. Stanley. Mr. 
Brace hod a good Astolma eximium ; and Mr. Watson, of Norwood, showed Plumbago Larpentm 
(Valoradia plumbaginoideB), but not in a state to raise it in public estimation. 

Specimen greenhouse and stove plants were very good, but wo regret to have noticed in this 
department some strange infatuation in the distribution of the prizes. Undoubtedly the finest of them 
was an unparalleled plant of Erica ferruginoa from Mr. Epjm of Maidstone ; this, besidcB being very largo 
and well formed, was finely bloomed and in fiill health. Then as an example of culture, Mr. Green*B 
.Lirianthus Kussellionus st^ very prominent ; of this plant wo hope shortly to present our readers 
with a portrait. Mr. May’s Ixora javanica was also one of the best, and was very fine, though its 
deepened rod-colour mode it now less attractive tlian as it was shown at the Kegents Pork. Messrs. 
Frtifier hod a splendid Kalosanthes, very large, and brilliantly coloured. Other good plants were a 
i^large Stephanotis, and an equal!}' fine Sollya linearis, from Mr. Ma}f ; Diplodcnia splendens, and a 
Kalosanthes from Mr. Cole ; Erica rctorta omabilis fi'om Messrs. Kollisson ; Curcuma eordata, and C. 
Boscocaiia from Mr. Ivison ; Lcschcnaultia fomosa from 
Mr. Green ; and a small, but very well managed Erica ' 

Parmenticriana rosea from Mr. Dennett. • 

Of now plants there were Ixora salicifolia, fine thing, 
with salmon red fiowers ; and Ilhododcndron javonicum, of 
nearly the same colour, still finer, from Mcssi’s. Veitch of 
ExctcT. Mr. (>)lc sent Echites Franciscca, a stove climber 
with small pale evanescent flowers, appai'ently of little 
value. Mr. Ivison hod a Cattleya in the way of Mossitc. 

Messrs. Lane sent a pale yellow Acineta with a spotted 
lip. Mr. Salter had Grifiinia Liboniaiin. Messrs, llollissoii 
sent Thyi’sacanthus bracteolatus and Luxembergia ciliosa, 
nicely bloomed. Mr. Gleiidinning had a xilaiit of . the 
puiple Achimoncs l^igwefiflttia. Mr. Gome had one of tlio 
brown-flowered Lycastes. In the orcliideous collection from 
ISfrs. Lawrence, was an Odontoglossum in tlie way of 
grttiidis, but much less liandsome, 4iaving a smaller lip, 
and wanting the rich brown stains ,* together with a beau- 
tiful little Augrascum with the naiTow segments of the 
wholly white flower, reflexed. 

Orchids in collections of twenty were shown by Mr. 

Mylam, gardener to S. Kucker, Esq., and by Mr. Williams, 

gardener to,C. B. Warner, Esq. Mr. Mylam had Vanda , „ 

r. , . A , o ■. 1. Ai pi.K« 03 irA klkgakh: rxliibitcd by Bit E. Antrobiw. 

Batemanm, Aendes quiiiquevulncmm, bobralia macrantlia, 

Cypripedium barbatum, Coryanthes maculalo, and Odontoglossum hastilabium, attracting most 
n^icc ; Mr. Williams had P^us albus, and Acrides roscum, and oiiino, in vciy good condition. A 
beautiful set of fifteen was sent by Messrs, liollisson, who had Cattleya crispa, white with a 
deep purple crisped lip, bearing ten scapes, some of them wifh seven flowers ; this was the finest 
Onihid in the exhibition; with it were Stanhopea Devoniana and tigrina, with Miltonia spec- 
tabilis, Coryanthes macrantha, and a Sobralia called liliostrum alba, the flowers of which are white with 
a fringed lip, deep orange in the centre. Other Orchids were sent by Mr. Dobson, Mr. Bloke, gaf- 
denor to J. H. Schroder, Esq., Messrs. Corson, Green, Woolley, Gcrrie, and Kinghom. 

The principal groups of large Heaths came from Mr. Smith, gardener to W. Quilter, Esq., Mr. 
Leach, gardener to S. Rucker, Esq., Mr. Cole, Messrs. Epps, Kollisson, and Fairbaim. The same 
parties (Mr. Leach excepted) sent eollections of small plants, neat and foil of bloom, a vejy interesting 
feature in the display of these beautiful plants. Several sets of Helichrysums were produced. Some 
I good collections of Achimenes were present, especially those from Mr. Dobson and Mr. Ivison ; venusta 
and picta were the most beautiful kinds. One interesting collection of new^Iardy Evergreens came 
from Ma Glcndinning, who h^Ceonothua rigidus, papillosus, dentatns, and ouneatus ; Cotosus jjini- , 
folia, Mjrrica collfomica, Berberis Leschenaultii, Khomnus califomicus, Lanrus zegalis, and a Califor- 
nian Arbutus. Mr. Glcndinning also had a collection of Staticcs — a set of plants we are surprisad to 
• see so little competition in. Ferns came from Mt. Williams and Mr. Woolley ; and Mr. Saltet* of 
Hammersmith, had some umbrella-fraincd Fuchsias, rather interos^ng compared with thb weedy things 
now generally exhibited as specimens of Fuchsia oulrivation. ^ ^ 
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The beet PdargoDiume came from Mr. Parirer, Mr* ItobinMnii and Mr, Stainea,. the other exhibi- 
tor being Mewia Co*, Ibhwn, Bragg, ^ Topping^a Brilliant, a la^ 

waaveiycflbotivej as alaowaa Pearl. Scarieta were ahowa by li Bag* ; 

Ambroae, Stainea, Moseley, and Gaines; Gapea by Mr. Stanley and Mr, Staines. 34r. Gaines hod a 
plant of his Gbrise Unique, one of a distinot olaaa of variegated scarlets, having tho centre of the loaves 
pale green, the flowers ore very light scarlet and well formed. The Bose showers wcie numcroas, tlic 
dealers ittdnded Messn Lane, Paul, Eroncis, Epps, Howland, Curtis, Gregoiy, Spriggins; the gar- 
deners who exhibited were Ayres, George, Tony, Slowe, Tivey, Foster, Ingram, and Harmon. Gi^ant 
de Batailles was shown profhsdy and very brilliant; as was JDuiietit Thouars, nearly as rich in colour; 
Baronne Prevost and La Heine, of the paler sorts, were very fine ; Souvenir de la Malmoison was also 
shown in quantity, so was the tea-scented Hevoniensis, boUi fine light roses. Several good stands of 
Csxnations and Picotecs were oommnnicated br Messrs. Norman, Ward, Willmor, Bragg, Edwifl^ds 
Ellis, and NewhoU. 

Mr. Jvison sent tropical frnits of uncommon kinds, consisting of a npe Papaw, full-grown Vanilla, 
Granadill^ the snake Cucumber, and the Nutmeg just bunting its husk. Pine-appics, of which there 
were twenty-eight in number, were not remarkable for size or beauty. The best Prorideiice weigliing 
9lb 13|oz came^m Mr. Spencer, gardener t<\ tlie Marquis of Lansdowne; Mr. Jones, gardener 1o 
Sir J. Quest, bad a Quocn weigliing 51b. 9}oz. ; and Mr. Drummond, gardener to C. H. Leigh, ICsq., 
Pont-y^pool, had ohe, not ripe, weighing alb. 14 oz., along with several others over 51bs. each. The 
best looking Queen Pine, in a ripe state come from Mr. Higgs, gardener to J. H. Barchard, Esq., and 
was stated to weigh 41b. 12oz. Melons were very numerous, including several of the Bei^chwoud, 
Bromham Hall, and Trentham hybrid varieties. The Grapes were also numerous ; w e noticed the 
following as the finest samples : Muscats, from Messrs. Woodliom Death, of Nettcswcll ; I'aylor, 
gardener to J. Coster, Esq. ; Fleming, gardener to tho Duke of Sutherland — small but high-coloured ; 
Rust, gardener to J. M*Laren, Esq. ,* Kemp, gardener to Mrs. Grillion ; and Thomson, gardener at 
Wrotham Park — fine bunches : Cannon Halls, Mr. Boyd, gardener to Viscount Dillon, Dytchlcy Park, 
Oxon : Homburghs, Messrs. Holmes, gordener to S. Garrard, Esq., Putney — the best ; Taylor ; Smith, 
gardener to S. Ricardo, Esq., Sunning Hill ; Foggo, gardener to the Marquis of Abn^eorn ; Haywood, 
gardener to 0. Goodman, Esq., Roundhay ; Harrison, Oatlauds ; Duvis of Oakhill ; Gcrrie, gardener to 
Sir J. Cathoort— not coloured : Black Princes, Mr. LuNhey, gai’dcncr to J. Hill, Esc;., Streatham : 
Dutch Sweetwater, Messrs. Riddell, gardener to F. Ashby, Esq;, Staines ; Chaimiaii of South Lam- 
beth: West St. Peter's, Mr. l\irnbull, gai'dcner to the Duke of Marlborough: Royal Muscadine, 
Messrs. Smith, gardener to A. Anderson, Esq , Streatliam ; Williams, gardener to 0. B. Warner, 
Hoddesdon. Tho heaviest single bunch of Hamburghs, weighing 3 lbs. loz-, was from Mr. Hender- 
son, gardener to Sir G. Beaumont— not coloured ; of Muscats from Mr. Thomson ; of Syrian, Slbs. lOoz., 
from Mr. Smith, gardener to S. Ricardo. Peaches : very fine Violet Hatives, came from Mr. Ingram, 
gardener to her Majesty, and from Mr. Snow, gardener to Earl Dc Grey ; Noblesse from ^lr. Spencer ; 
Royal George, from Messrs. Foggo, Spencer, and Henderson ; Galandc, from Mr. Parker, gardener to 
J. H. Oughton, Esq. Nectarines : fine Elruge, came from hlcssrs. Fleming, Turnbull, I’arker, Davis ; 
Violotte Hativo, from Mr. Parker. Cherries : fine Circassians, from Messrs. Guinsfoi^, of Brentford ; 
Whiting, gardener to H. T. lIo|)e, Esq. ; and Myers, son., of Brentford ; Block Turtarians from Mr. Snow ; 
Bigan*cauB, from Messrs. WMting add Snow. A gcxxl dish of Brown Turkey Figs was sent by 
Mr. Genie. Of Strawberries, among tho numerous samples sent, tho following were tlic most re- 
markable :— British Queens, firom Messrs. Lydiord of Bath, G. Elliot, gardener to J. B. Boothby, Esq., 
afid Beach of Hounslow : Eleanor, from Mr. Lydiord : Mammotli, a very largo comb-shaped fhiit, from 
Mr. Lydiord : Prince Arthur, a new sort of some merit, frrom Mr. Wilmot of Islcworth : Comte de 
Paris, from Mr. Busby : Bicton Seedling, from Mr. Munro, gardener to Mrs. Oddic : Kitlcy's Goliuh, 
from Mr. Kitley, of Bath. Mr. Wilmot hod also some pots of his Prince Arthur Strawbcriy, whicli 
proves a frec^bcarcr, of dwarf habit, the fruit of moderate size, generally oval in form, good fiavorntri, 
and, which is its best quality, so firm as to bear carriage or oven rough handling without injuiy. A 
beautiful small, but well swelled and coloured bunch of Black Hamburgh Grapes was sent by Mr. 
Wilmot ; they were fn>ip the second crop — a fair one— of this season, tfie first having ripened in 
, Feheoary last Some gi^ Pot Vines were sent by Mr. Smith of Sunning Hill. ‘ . t 

Thus doses the series of leading Metropolitan exhibitions for the present season ^ and, wC think, 
in quitting the subject for the present, wc may truly say that in no jircvious year have tho objects of 
exhibition been so uniformly meritorious throughout, os they have been in the year 1850.—- M. « 
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BOUPELLIA GRATA. 


OxKiBio CHABACTBR.->lt(mpeUla, five- 

ported, the loben epothulote, roddenlyaonmlnated, keeled above, 
fieehy below, imbricated in metivatlon. OamUa with a fhimol- 
ahaped tube and five orbicular, sproadinff lobca, oonvolnte to- 
wards the left in lestlvatlon ; the throat bearing ten hom-likc 
troth, connivont in pain opp^te the lobes of the limb. Stomem 
five, ihafilamenU adherent half-way up the tube, projecting ns 
ridgcH, free for a short space; antherg acutely sagittate, the 
divergent basal lobes without pollen; summits elongated, 
attenuated, without p<dlen, included. Omry two-ccUed, with 
the Enrolled placontifbrous mai^s of the carpels presenting 
two scroll-like edges on the cross section; wnde» minute, 
very numerous, orthotropous 7 ; gtyle simple ; Htigmn capitate, 


NaL Ordtr, Apooxvacmm. 

with a droular stlgmatlo sur&oc, and five short, blunt terminal 
teeth. * 

BovnLUA OBATA, Wollieh and ITeeker. Croain41rult.— A 
half-climbing, stout dirub» with opposite, aboray-otolked, 
oblong-elliptical, ahortly-aoamiaatcd leaves, wedge-shaped at 
the base, ooriaocous ; the pctloleB a little dilated at the base, 
joined by a tronsvene line, with snmll, acute stipulooeaiUB glands 
within ; cymes terminal, sessile, densely 6-8 flowered, almost 
umbellate; bracts ovate-lancoolato, acute, aonminato^ keeled at 
the book; pedicels longer than the hraets, shorter than the 
calyx. 

Symonvxt.— I tonpdlla grata, TTa/ftcA and Soohar in Bot. 
Mag.t U 4466 ; Stropliantbns Stanleyonus ftfgardent. 


5|i:SCRIPTION.— A glabrous half-climbing shrub, with opposite, full-green, coriaceous leaves, 
on short stalks, oblong-clliptical, four to six inches long, shortly acuminate above, acute at 
the base ; petioles a little dilated at the base an^bearing a pair of stipulc-likei glands within. 
Cymes tennimil, sessile, composed of C-8 closely crowded flowers, arranged somewhat umbel- 
lately. Bracts o\’ate-laiiccolate, acute, keeled at the bock. Pedicels longelt ihon the bracts, 
shorter than the calyx. Lobes of the calyx fleshy. Corolla large, fleshy, white, tinged with 
pale rose ; tube an inch and a-balflong, funucl-sbapcd, glabrous inside ][and out; lobes of the 
limb orbicular or broadly ovate, spreading, somewhat crisped at the margins; Ae throat 
crowned by ten erect lincar-lauceolatc teeth of a bright rose colom*, rather inclined together 
in pairs opposite each lobe. Stamens becoming free at the commencement of the enlarged 
pai’t of the tube of the corolla ; fllamcuts free for a short space, slightly papillose ; the points 
of the arrow-shaped anthers very acute, equalling or a httlc surpassing tlic throat of the 
corolla ; the basyd lobes not much diverging ; only the middle portion of the anthers polleni- 
ferous. Ovary inserted in a thickish disc, scarcely produced into a nectaiy. 

HisTouY. — native of Sierra Leone, where it was first noticed by Afzelius, and was 
mentioned by Mr. Brown in the Appendix to Tuchnfs Voyage under the name of “ Cream-firuit.” 
When first exhibited in this country it was colled StropbonthuH Stanleyaiius, but it was sub- 
sequently figured and described under the present name in the Botanical Magazine (t. 4466). 
Our figure is from a plant exhibited in the garden of the Royal Botanic Society in June 1850, 
by H. Colycr, Esq., of Dortford. — 

The flowers which are at first white with rose-coloured teeth, change after being a few days 
expanded to cream colour, with the teeth reddish brown. It has been for some six or eight 
years cultivated in the gardens of lliis country, and appears to have been introduced by Mr. 
Whitfield. The flowers have a very agreeable fragi*ance. 

Culture. — Notwithstanding what has been said by a contemporary to the contrary, we 
hav(t no doubt, under proper management, this will be found one of the finest stove clind)er8 
ever introduced, and also an excellent pot plant. Being a native of tropical Africa the secret 
of its management, is vigorous growth first, and a thorough maturation of the wood afterwards ; 
for unless the wood is thoroughly matured it is quite certain it will never produce flowers. 

The most likely method of procedure to insure success is the following Take a young 
strong plant early in the season, say the end of February, and if the roots are fresh and healthy, 
pot it immediately, using a compost consisting of good fibrous loam, peat, and leaf mofUld in 
proportions of one of the latter to two of the former, and secure the porosity of {he moss by a 
use of sand, potsherds, and charcoal. When the plants are potted, plunge the pots at 
once in a bottom heat of seventy-five degrees and increase it to cighty-|ivc as the days increase 
in leng^th and the plants gfet into fiill vigour. Duringdhc growing season up to the eiifFof ^ 
July, pot the plants as frequently as they require it, taking care that they sustain no check, 
an^ to promote full vigour, water twice a week with liquid manure. The atmospheric 
temperature should range from 65 to 90 degrees, with the atmosphere saturated 
moisture, and all the air that con be given consistently with the maintainence the* requisite 
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heat. Where it can be had, the heat of fermenting materials is the best for stove plants of all « 
kinds, and in it they will not only grow faster, but may be kept more free from insects than 
under any other treatment. Toward August, when the plants have completed their summer's 
growth they must be fully exposed to the sun, admitting air very freely, but still maintaining 
a high temperature. As the wood gets thoroughly matured some of the leaves will foil off; 
but never mind that, as it shows the object you are aiming at is attained. As the wood ripens, 
decrease the supply of water, and through the winter it must be supplied very sparingly, and j 
a temperature of sixty degi'ces wiU be quite sufficient to keep the plwts in hedth. The Kou- 
pellia rarely flowers the first season, and if you get a strong plant, take care in the second 
year to get short stubby well-ripened wood, from which the flowers will be produced. Mr. 
Cole, the successful gardener to Mr. Colyer, to whom we are indebted for an opportunity ' 

of figuring the plant, says, he 'has no fear but that in another season he “ will bloom it as freely | 

as an Ixora and if so, it will certainly be one of our finest exhibition plants. — ^A. 

The generic name Roupellia has been applied in honour of the fiimily of Roupcll, several 
members of which oi'c active promoters of botany. 

• — 

• jUrai irait Rort ^ 

Maea-NTA ohnata, Linden. Ornate Mamnta {Fhre dee -fern*, v., 413 and 4 14).-— Nat. Ord., Marantanoec. — 

A very conspicuous and clcgont-lcavcd stovo herb, of which tho proper genuric name remains doubtful until 
flowers hai^ boon ozaminod. The loaves ore ovate-lanceolate, of a rich doop green, tinged on the under side os 
well as on the stems, with a rich stain of purple. Thoro aro two forms of this plant 1, aWo-lineatOy in which 
the leaves on each side tho midvein have a series of divergent narrow, but clear whitt; lintis, giving them a very 
distinct and interesting appearance ; and, 2, in which tho leaves have a similar scries of marks, but 

of a clear delicate pink colour. It is, however, said that markings of both these colours are sometimes seen on tho 
samo plant. From Columbia. Introduced in 1848. Flowers in ? 

Nkivpheqia CfiRYSANTKA, Afomn. Qoldun-flowcrod Neippergia {^Ann. de Gaud., t. 282). — ^Nat. Ord., Or- 
chidoceflo § Vandoao-Maxillarida). — Syu : Aciucta chrysantha, Lindle^. — A very handsome stove pcrrennial. The 
pseudo bulbs are large, ovate, and streaked, bearing each three to five lanceolate plaited leaves upwards of a foot 
long. The flowers are numerous on an erect (?) scape, which issues from the root, and reaches eight or ten 
inches in height ; these flowers are erect, on inch and a half across, and from twenty to thirty on the scape, and of 
a golden yellow colour, relieved by purple dots, the lip white, and the column crimson ; they are scentless by day, j j 
but have a sweet aromatic odour at night and in the morning. The plant rc(|uirc8 the treatment of other terres- 
trial stove orchids. Supposed to be from Mexico. Introduced to Belgian gardens in 1848. - Flowers in autumn. ' ; 

Aciiimenes gloxinttlora, Zcinaire, Gloxinia-flowered Achimenes.— Nat. Ord., GosneracooD $ Gesncrcoj.— A _ | 

very beautiful stove herbaceous plant, with scaly rhlxomos, slender erect floxuosc stems, bcaripg opposite 
pale green leaves, serrated from near the middle to the apex. Ilio flowers aro aziUary large, with a funnel-shaped j 
tube, rather more thati two inches long, inclined, and dilated beneath, tho limb bn)ad, spreading, five or six lobed, 
finely and equally crcnulated on the margin, white ; the throat wide with a fino tinge of goldon yellow, which 
is prolonged to t^ base of tho tube ; on tlio whole inner surface aro myriads of small purple dots, which have a 
peculiarly pleasing cflect. From Mexico. , Introduced to tho Royal Garden at Lacken, in 1844, by M. Ghics- 
breght Flowers in Uio summer. 

Lycastb CKUTsoirrEHA, 3forrm. Golden-winged Lycastc {Ann, de Oand.^ t. 232).— Nat. Ord., Orchidaccac } 
Y^deooMaxillaridn. — A handsome stovo epiphyte, with ovate compressed pseudo-bulbs, bearing each one broadly 
lanceolate plicate leaf from its summit, and one-flowered scapes from its base. The sepals ore spreading, bn>adly 
ovate, oblong acute, of a deep yellow ; the petals shorter, erect, oblong, deeper orange yellow, with crimson 
dotted lines at their base ; the lip is ^ort, oblong, concave, with throe reflezed lobes, tho intermediate one lanceo- 
late, plicate-undulate, widi crisped maiigins, the lateral ones abrupt ; the colour is tho same as that of tho petals. 

Tho flowers huge a most delicious and lasting aromatic iVagrance. From Mexico. Introduced to the Belgian 
Gardens, in 1846, by the collectors of tho Belgian Qovommont Flowers in autumn. 

GBANomus marouB, iVaMoN. Rigid Ceanothus. — {Joum, Hmrt, Soe,, v. 197). — Nat. Ord., Rhamnacoa ). — A 
rigj^, much branched evoigrren dumb, nearly or quite hardy, growing in its wild state to the height of four feet. 

•The kranches aro downy when young, and are furnished wiA small persistent, teunoate, subsessilo, spiny-toothed 
leaves, smooth and shiny on ^e upper surface ; netted, paler, and hairy beneath. The smalFflowers grow in 
* duders or umbels at the end of fiie very short spur-like branches, and aro doop purplidi-violct in colour, ** less 
showy than those of G. dentatus or G. papillosus.'* From Galifomia : open places in woods near Monterey ^ 

Introduced in 184A by Mr. Hortwog. Fldwors in summer, or in the open'air apparently in autumn. Horticul- ^ 

Jo .tnral Society of London. 
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CaPANIA OliAN- 
i>iVLf}UA, Jheaimv, 
J-.iirpfu-flow(‘rod Ca- 
paaia {Flttre thn fier- 
resj V. 499). — Nat. 
Ord., tlpwicnurom § 
(leHncrooD. — Syi*-, 
Bcslcria ? grandiflum, 
IfumboMtf Honpfafid, 
and Kunth. — Dry- 
ni(»nia ? graudiflora, 
G, J)ott . — boautilul 
peronnial plant, rc- 
quii^g to bo grown 
in a toiupcrate stovo. 
Ilio Btenia are sub- 
scundcDt, Bomewbat 

Capania grandiftora : redured. woody at the base, 

with opporite, ov^, 

stalked, softly hairy leaves, of moderate size, sometimes imc<|ual at the base, more or less acuminate and cronatc- 
dentato on the margin. The flowers grow from the oxila of the leaves, and the ends of the shoots, on longish 
peduncles, which are terminated by a few (about three) large very showy blossoms on long erect pedicels ; these 
flowers arc large, nodding, irregularly camponulatc, the tubes curved and ventricose beneath, the limb oblique^ 
of five broad-spreading, nearly equal omorginatc lubes ; they aro white, downy on the outiiide«thiO face of the 
limb elegantly marked with dose dotted linos of rose-purple. We may hope to see numerous hybrids com- 
bining the beauty of this type with that of other Gesncracoeo.’* From New Grenada : Santa Fe dc Bogota. 
Introduced to the Continental gardens by Mr. Linden, in 1847. Flowers in ? 

^ *0 
Thxbaudia s^bbxuscula, Sdhnboldi^ tmd Bompiand, Boughidi TBibaudia (Pozf. FI. Gourd, i., 75). — ^Nat. 41rd., 
VacciniacesB . — K pretty greenhouse evergreen bush, with spreading, slender, downy brandies, bearing brood oblong, 
almost cordate leaves. The flowers ore in drooping clusters from the ends of the shoots, and issue from among 
shining, pink, membranous, oblong scales, forming edhes on inch and a half long; the corolla is a dightly 
swollen tube, rather more than half on* inch long, hair> , rich crimson lipped with green. From Near Grenada. 
Introduced by Mr. Putdie about 1848. Flowered in April at Syon. 
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1 . SiphnramtiyhM Orhignyanm. 

2 . Ftu'hdtt rrnuntn. 


SirnocAMrYwm Ouiiiom'ANUH, Alphomr ik (Can- 
dolle. D’Orbigny’a SipliocainpyluH (More den AVrm, 
vi., 644). — Nut. Ord., Lobolinoeu) § Lob(‘lf*ir.-- A frfc- 
floworing stove perennial, witli erect b(irl>acemiB sfeniH 
bearing ovnto4u3uminatc sbort-stulkod Icavt'S, aeutely 
dentate, usually in whorls of tliree. The llowei's are 
handsome, axillary, on pedicels half their length, one 
from eaeh axil ; the calyx is hemispherical, with five 
linear subulate lobes ; tlic condla tube an inch and a 
half long, furrowed, downy, rose-red with a yellowish- 
green throat, the segments of the limb linear-lanceo- 
late yellowish-green on the outside, within rod witli the 
green continued round the margin. From Bolivia; 
introduced to the Belgian gardens by M. Van Uoutte, 
about 1848. Flowers In firing and summer. 

Fucubia venitbta, Humboldt, Tionphnd, and Kunth. 
Beautiful Fuchsia {Flot'e dea Snres, v., 638).-— Nat. 
Ord., Onagroccss § Fuchscie. — A very handsome and 
distinct greenhouse shrub, having slender, somewhat 
hairy brauehes, and lanceolate or acutely elliptic entire 
glabrous leaves, cither opposite, or more usually dis- 
posed in whorls of three. From the axils of the leaves 
grow the pendant flowers three inches long, consisting 
of a slight pendant tapering tube to the base, and 
divided at the apex into four ovate-lanceolate oeuminate 
sepals ; the oblong, lanceolate, undulated petals are of 
an orange rod colour ; the calyx, tube, and sepals, salmon 
rod, the latter tipped with light green. From New Gre- 
nada: environs of Merida, and on tlfb Paramo of Son 
Fortunato, near Santa Fe do Bogota, at an elevation 
•of nearly 8000 feet Introduced to continental gardem 
by M. Linden, through his collectoni, MM. Sohlim and 
F^ck, in 1847. Flowers in summer and autumn. 
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CHEMISTRY OP SOILS AND MANURES. 

By Db. VOELCKEB, Fihofesbob of Ghbmistuy in tub Boyal Aorioultuhal Cqllbob, Cibsncebtbb. 

GENERAL COMFOBIIION OF SOILS.—- ORGANIC MATTER IK THE BOIL. 

WyHEN WO tuko a trip through any country, howcvor limited its extent may be, wo cannot help 
m observing the great difference in the healthy condition of the crops in the fields wc pass through. 
In one ploce we see a miserable crop, in another we admire the heavy golden ear, or the luxuriance of 
u green crop ; in ono place rich pastures refrosh our eyes by their bright green colour, and not far 
distant we feel compassion for the half-starved beasts, feeding on the scanty herbage. In the morning 
we may have passed perhaps the cottage of a faim labourer, and smiled at tho simplicity of taste of its 
occupant, exhibited in the few common fiowers in his window, which to him may afford as much 
luxtry, as tho choicest and rarest collection of flowers docs to the nobleman ; and in the evening we 
may be delighted with the variety and niagiiificencc of trees, slirubs, flowers, and rich meadows adorn- 
ing the pleasure-grounds of the wealthy. At tlie same time wo must have necessarily remarked tho 
diifcront appcai'onoc of the ground. White, blue, or red soils, porous, stiff, coarse, deep, or thin, hard 
or soft, smooth or rough soils may have met our eyes in pursuance of our journey. Tliese external 
characters arc open to observation, and often very i|trikii)g; tho most superficial observers can have 
no difficulty of distinguishing a peaty fi^m a chalky soil, or a stifi* clay land frdin a light-coloured 
{lorous sandy soil. The external chamctciN of soils arc very numerous ; hence tUb great diveraity of 
soils. Plants derive a great part of their food from the soil, and as different species of plants are pro- 
moted in their growth by cei*tain substances, taken up in different projioi'tionB from the soils, and as 
the latter dificr much in their chemical composition, as well as in physical properties, it is bpt natural 
to ascribe to tlic soil a gix'at influence on vegetation. Tliis will bo admitted by every one, although it 
cannot be denied that situation, local influences, and, above all, climate, determine in a great measure, 
the existence of plants. 

However great tho diversity of soils may be, they ore all comjios(>d of a limited number of chemical 
substances. These substances, amounting to twelve or foui'tecn, ore present in all fertile soils, and the 
pn'jionderanee of one ol‘ the constituent parts and tho different X)roportions in whicli tliey arc mixed, 
determine in a gi'oat measure tho eharacter of the soil. For instance, a soil rich in lime is called a 
calcareous soil ; and excess of clay renders the soil stiff, whilst a preponderance of sand tends to 
produce an opcui, porous, light soil.* Bui before wc shall cuter into details, let us first examine the 
chemical nature of tho mntcrials which W'c find in all cultivated soils. 

When \\v elosidy inspect the soil of a garden, or field, or posture in tliis or any other country, it 
will Ik! Ibiiiid to consist gcnomlly : — 1 . Of larger or smaller stones, sand or gravel. 2. Of a more friable, 
lighter mass, crumbling to powder when squeezed between the fingers, and rendering water muddy. 

3. Vcgclublc aud animal remains (organic matter). 

Tlic means hy which the sand, grovel, and stones arc separated from tlie finer portion, and all from tho 
organic matter arc vciy simple, end os they enable us to ascertain the nature of the stony fhigments, 
the sand, and other iiuitcrials, forming the romponent parts of the soils, wc shall briefly describe them : — 

1 . A portion of gai'den-eorth, or soil from tlic field, is soaked in rain or distilled 'water, in on 
carthcn-woiv basin or Florence flask, agitating it occasionally in order to break any hard lumps of 
earth. Hard lumps of clay often toko a long time before falliij|' to powder ; it is better, therefore, to 
mb tlio soil w'ith tiie pestle and mortar and a little water at first, adding more water afterwards. By 
allowing the whole to remain undisturbed for a few minutes, tho sand, fragments of stones, larger 
remains of roots, &c., on account of their greater specific gravity, will settle to the bottom of the vessel * 
almost immediately, whilst the finer impalpable powder will remain floating in the water, rendering it 
muddy. This muddy liquid is poured off in a tumbler or gloss bottle, and the deposit washed repeatedly 
with now portions of water until the water ceases to become muddy. The sand, &c., thus freed from 
any odhciing fine clay, is preserved for further examination. 

2. ITie muddy liquid poured off from tho sand is allowed to remain at rest in tho tumbler or gloss 
bottle, until the fine mud has completely settled at tho bottom of the vessel, and. the water above it has 
become perfectly dear. The latter is then poured off, and the remaining fine mud dried. 

3. The clear water from 2^ is evaporated to dryness in an qarthen-ware, or better, porcelain l^glin. 
The residue, intonsidcrable in amount, will be found to vary in quantity and composition, according to * 
the nature of tho soiL It is generally coloured brown by some soluble oiganic matter. 

< 4. The gravel and sand, tho fine mud, and the residue of the watery liquid, into which we have 
separated the soil by this simple process, are mixed with orgafiic matter ; by washh^, thoreforo, we 
can only aeparate the soluble organic matters from the insoluble, and tho toer vegetable remains from , 
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the larger pieces of roots, stems, The soluble organic matters remaiii in solution, tho finer with 
the mud of No. 2, and tho coaracr xnih. tho sand and gravol. If we wish, however, to sqjaratc the 
mganic matters completely firom the other constituents, we hesat a portion of the soil in an iron spoon 
OT platinum dish, to redness. The organic matter wUl first blacken the soil, and disappear entirely 
when the heat is increased and continued for some time, leaving tho tncombuiHbie matter behind, 
generally coloured red by oxide of iron, which is present more or less in every soil, llie organic poi't 
of the soil, or that which bums away when exposed to heat, is likewise called tho combustible part of 
the soil. We shall see presently how it is formed, what its composition and its functions in tho soil 
are. But first we must examine more particularly the nature of the substances which wc find in tho 
three portions into whicli we have separated the soil by the simple process of washing os it is culled. 
By this process we have obtained 1. Stony fragments, sand and gravel, and coarser organic matters. 
2. An impalpable powder, and finer organic matters. 3. Soluble organic and inorganic matters. * 

1. The sand, gravel, and larger stony fragments arc easily separated from each other by u small 
sieve, after having been first diied. They re^t fram the decomposition of the solid rocks, and os the 
variety of rocks is very great, wo find the characters of the sand and gravel varying ver}' much. For 
instance, granitic and some of the primitive rocks yield fragments composed of mica, felspar, quartz. 
Oolitic rocks, fragments of limestones, sandstones furnish grains of sand, &c. 

2. The impalpal^le powder, on examination, will be found to be a mixture of clay witli finer frag- 
ments of the stoncs^ind gravel and organic matter. In it the chemist will .distinguish alumina com- 
bined with silica, free alumina, free silica, more or less oxide of iron, oxide of manganese, lime, 
magnesia, potdflf, and soda, and traces of phosphoric, sulphuric, and carbonic acid. Of the above 
BubstaneeQ, silica, a mbstonce called in common day life sand, prqiondcratcs in all soils. The iirt^sencc 
of organic matter is recognised by the block colour the powder assumes when heated over a spirit-lamp. 

3. The watery solution of the soil, evaporated to dryness, leaves behind an inconsiderable residue, 
generally coloured brown by organic matters, which may be driven off by heat. In most cases a few 
grains only will remain, even if a large quantity of soil has been used. In the combustible or the 
organic portion of this residue the chemist con cosily detect the presence of ammonia, of humic, ulmic*, 
crenic, and apocrenic adds (substances known under the common name of soluble humus). In the 
Incombustible portion he wBl generally find, by means of chemical tests, potash, soda, lime, magnesia, 
phosphoric acid, sulphuric add, silicic acid, chlorine, and occasionally oxide of iron and manganese, 
nitric, iodine, and bromine. The two latter substances, iodine and'bi'omine, arc of rare occurrence, and 
only met with in soils inundated by the sea or by tho waters of some soli springs. 

All cultivated soils present a great similarity of composition; they all contain the enumerated 
chemical constituents. This similarity becomes still more apparent, when wc bum tlie soils, in which 
case they, with the exception of chalk soils, assume a red colour, which is due to the presence of oxide 
of iron. At first right this might be regarded os opposed to the great diversity of soils ; but if we 
examine the relative proportions in which the above-named substances are mixed, their state of com- 
bination, and tile manner in which the different soils are formed, wo shall find that diversity is perfectly 
compatible with a certain siniilarity of tho elementary composition. Tho fact is, an analysis of a soil 
which represents nothing else but the percentage of silica, oxide of iron, alumina, potash, and other 
substances which enter into tho composition of soils, is incapable of throwing light on its fertility, 
agricultural capabilities, and general xiliture. The state of combination in which the inorganic matters 
are found, their origin, physical characters, tho nature of the organic matters and other circumstances, 
to which we riiall afterwards refer, must be taken into account, before we can reasonably form an 
opinion as to the fertility of a soil. 

Having given the general composition of cultivated soils, we now proceed to examine the origin and 
chemical nature of the combustible port or the organic matters of tho soil. SoilB differ much in their 
character, agricultural capabilities, immediate origm, yet they all agree in containing organic matter in 
larger or smaller quantities. This organic matter appears essential to a healthy growth of plants; in no 
fertile soil it is wanting ; all cultivated soils contain an appreciable quantity, varying from b per cent to 
10-12 per cent lUch black garden mould often contains 20-24 per cent, of its own weight of organic 
matter, and in peaty or boggy soils the proportion frequently amounts to 60-70 per cent. 

'']bi good garden land tiie organic matter amounts to 10-12 per cent qp an average ; the best soils of 
our fields seldom contain more than 6 per cent Although a certain proportion of organic matter is always 
found in fertile soils, yet the relative larger or smaller amount must by no means be taken os a criterion 
of t|^ capabilities, simply because thcra are other anbstances which have a direct influence on the: : 
forwty. iThus a soil containing 6 of 10 per cent of organic matter may be much inferior to one 
which contains but 2 per cent In soils celebrated as good wheat soils I found myself not more than 
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t 3-3| per cent of organic matter, whilst in very inferior soils, which I have examined, the per oentage 
amounted to 12-15 per cent In corroboration of the former results, I may be allowed to state those 
of Dr. Anderson recently obtained in the analyses of some of the best wheat soils from different 
districts of Scotland, and published in the Scottiah Journal of AgrieuUure, for July, 1850. 

For oentago of organic Far oentage of organJe 

matter in nil. matter in anlMwil. 

[[$: Mid-Lothian, Wheat soil 10*1981 4*8358 

East Lothian, „ 6*3271 5*8554 

jjv lienfrewshire, „ 7*3625 4*6932 

'i;,, Perthshire, „ 8*5508 6*8270 

, Morayshire „ 4*5460 3*7660 

tj; * Morayshire, wheat soil of a different description — 3*4760 — 

Bcrwicksliiro, Wheat soil 6*670 — 

The organic matter is of a very complex composition, and owes its origin for the greater part to 
i : vegetable remains, os tlio roots, stems, &c., of former crops, and partly to animal matters, derived from 
the decay of insects, all added purposely in the form of manure to the land. 

The vegetable and animal remains, under the influence of water, air, and heat, gradually decay, 
;:1 producing a brownish or black powdciy substance, or rather a mixture of substance^, which are known 
to the practical gardener under the name of humus or vegetable mould. It is by no means a simple sub- 
^■^tance, but it is composed of a great many organic adds and products of vegetable decomposition. There 
arc particularly two kinds of humus — ^brown and block — ^tho first is contained in large quantities in the 
brown variety of peat ; the latter, or black humus, the result of further decomposition of the Jxrown, is 
> fruiid in black peat. The earthy brown or blackish substance deposited in tlie interior of hollow trees 
'r- is the same complex substance commonly called humus. 

It is not my intention to enter into a minute description of the composition and chemical character 
, of humus. Suffice it to mention the names of some of the vegetable acids which are found in the sub- 
stance called humus, by th(! practical man, vis. : ulmic, humic, crenic, apocrenic, and geic acids. 
These organic acids resemble each other very much in their general aspect, as well as in thpir composi- 
tion. ITlmie and humic acid may readily be extracted from peat, — the first from brown, the latter from 
; black, — by boiling Uic powdered peat witli a dilated solution of common soda of tlie shops. These 
acids enter into combination with the soda, forming a soluble daik brown coloured product, from which 
they ore readily separated by on acid, which has a greater afiinity for the soda tlian the vegetable 
acids. On tlic addition of muriatic acid, or spirits of salt, for instance, to the brown solution obtained 
by boiling peat with carbonate of soda, a dark brown or blackish-coloured, flaky, voluminous 
substance is separated, which, collected in a filter, washed and dried, constitutes a blackish, tasteless 
very hygroscopic substance, devoid of smell. Chemically iq)caking, this substance is a mixture of 
ulmic and humic acids, — ulmic acid prevailing if brown peat be used, humic acid if black peat. 

Humus and tlie other organic substances found in the soil play an important port in the processes 
of nutrition of plants. Perhaps too much importance has 'been attached by former naturalists, and by 
many practical men this is done to the present day. The fertility of a soil is estimated by them by 
the quantity of humus, which they regard os the only, or, at least, as the chief nourishment of plants. 
Accent researches, however, have shown distinctly tlie great tnfluenoe which the inorganic matters 
exorcise on the growth of plants, which inorganic substances are taken up by the roots, discovered 
in tlie ashes of plants. It has further been proved experimentally t^t organic matters only ore 
incapable of supplying all the wonts of the growing plant, but ^t every plant inquires certain 
inorganic substances, which if not present in the soil will set a barrier to its healthy growth. The port 
humus plays in the nutrition of plants has been lately the subject of mudi discussion, and many oontro- 
versies amongst chemists and physiologists. The most opposite opinions have been held out, volumes of 
papers have been written on this subject; the undeniable effects of humus on vegetation have been 
explained according to preconceived theories, and the efficacy of organic matter in the soA has even been 
denied altogether in ^te of aU practical experience. It would be unprofitable to the general reader to 
criticize all the different theories. There can be no doubt that humus supplies ^nts with food — whether 
with organic food alone, or ino^iganic likewise, or whether it ei^ierdses merely a beneficial infiuenc^tm 
vegetation, in frfimishing a continual source of carbonic acid, arising from its decomposition, or whether 
it acts likewise benefidolly in condensing ammonia gas from the atmosphere we will not hero 
• Humus certainly performs a nmst important port in the soil, and acts beneficially on vegetation in more 
than one way *, for that reason all attempts to explain its fimetiofis hy one action only must hs unsatis* 
factory, and might lead the practical husbandman to serious errors in the management of the 
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jmsaUmnattB Jlntites. 

BotMMtA Soei$tff of Edinburgh, June 13. — ^Dr. Balfour announced that <ho OommiBBioners of Wooda and ForoBts 
luid agreed to form a Botanical Muaoom in the Boyal Botanic Garden, and called upon aU who were interested to 
oontribute liberally, for the public benoflt, apooimenB of Woods, Fruits, and Yogctablo products, arUclcs of Vcgc- 
taUo Manufiuitnre, Fossil Plants, Drawings, &c. Mr, Evans directed attention to a curious instance of the effects 
of the graft upon the stock, whibh had occurred in a tree at Momingside House, the residence of Deuchar. 
The tree in question is Pyrus Aria, grafted upon P. ggpuporia as a stock. Its entire height is 18 feet, and the 
stock forms a clean trunk to the height of 4 feet, where tho union of tho graft and stock is conspicuously shown. 
At 13 inches from the base of the trunk there are shoots of P. aucuparia, and at tho height of feet branehea of 
P. Aria appear (being 2^ feet bebm the point of juimtion), while farther up tho trunk a branch has boon acci- 
dentally taken off, which is believed to have been P. aucuparia. Mr. M^Kab exhibited a peculiar crocqnng'furm 
of S^thiunnua aeopariua (common Broom), which hod been sent from Alderney. Mr. M*Nab also mode a com- 
munication on tho effects of Lightning on iWs. He remarked : — “ A few days ago I accidentally heard of a treo 
which had boon struck by lightning on the 6th instant (Juno, 1860), at Pitferrano, Fifeshiro, tho rcisidcnce of 
An^w Buchanan, Esq. ; and, being anxious to ascertain tho species, I wrote for a small branch, with any history 
whidi could bo given regarding it. I have just received tho leaves shown, wliich ]irove it to be tho Ulmus 
montan^ or WyA Elm. My object in bringing tho moticc before tho Society is to ascertain from its members 
any variehes of trees known to them os having been struck by tho electric fluid. About this time last year a very 
large Oak, on the groundM^of John Wauchope, Esq., of Edmonston, was shattered to pieces; and a few years 
previously a Laburnum, standing close to tho Oak, was likewise destroyed. While on a tour over a portion of"** 
the American continent somo years ago, I had several opportunities of obsendug gigantic trees tom to pieces by 
doctric influence. In every instance observed, they were Oaks. During a thunderstorm I found the workmen 
(chiefly in Canada) rcsoriing to tho Beech trees for protection, from on idea that they wore not liable to bo struck 
l^ lightning; certain it is that I saw none, notwithstanding the prevalence of large sised Booebes in many dis- 
^ots.^ The Elm above alluded to at Pitferrano had an iron fence standing cloao to it, which was supposed by tho 
inhabitants to have had somo influence in attracting tho fluid. The aljf)Vfi obscjrvations are thrown out, in tho 
hope of ascertaining if there bo anything in the composition of one species of tree rendering it less liable than 
anoAer to electric influonoc.** Mr. Brand stated that he knew a marked instance of a Beech iu Abordoemshiro 
having been struck by lightning. Tho Horae Chestnut and Ash wore mentioned os having boon stnick. Speui- 
mens of Anaoharis alunostrum, from Watford Iiocks, Northamptonsbim, were exhibited from Mr. T. Kirk. [ Our own 
e^onence of the manner and rate of the gprowth of this plant leads us to believe it is not a native of this country.] 
JioUinieal Trip to Ahordem, — Tho Professor of Botany in tho University of Edinburgh usually devotes the 
SaturAys tiiroughout the summer session to excursions in tho neighbourhood of Edinburgh, thus enabling tlio 
botanical students to put into practice in tho fields the instructions received in tho class room. These excursions 
have never before boon to any great distance from Edinburgh, a long Highland tour being generally undertaken 
at the end of tho session. On the 30th of June, however, the IVofossor, accompanied by upwards of a hundred 
students of his class, sot out on an expedition of a more extended kind than had over before been undertaken in a 
single day by any party of botanists. They started from Edinburgh by tho Horthem Boilway at 6, on the 
morning of the day menrianed, and proceeded northwards, passing through the counties of Fife, Perth, Forfar, 
and Eincordinc, to tho city of Aberdeen (distant from Edinburgh about 135 miles), which they reached between 
10 and U A m.^ Alter breakfast in the Boyal Hotel, the party visited King’s College, to admire the antique relics 
which it contains, and being there joined by Dr. Dickie, Frofossor of Natural History in Queen’s College, Belfast, 
they proceeded some miles to the north, p^ssuig the picturesque bridge of Don, to tho woods and moors at Den- 
more. ^ Hero oyoiy spud was unsheatiicd, and tho botanists, spreading thcmsolvos through tho woods, soon 
reploi^ed their boxes with a goodly supply of tho floral rarities which the place produced, such os Limiica 
boroalis, Drosoia anglica, and rotundifolia, Sedum villosum, Trientolis ouropoja, Veronica scutcllato, Goodyora 
rlfpons, Hahcnaria bifolia, Pyrola minor, Mimulus lutous, Schamus nigricans. Tho botanical army then ro- 
moontod their vehicles and rctunied to the sandy Links of Aberdeen, whero a number of maritime q)ecios were 
added to their stores. Among tho more interesting plants there collected, wo may mention Ccrastium atrovirens, 
Carez inourva, Potamogoton pectinatus, Tritioum jnneoum, and Thalictrum minus. Th*jy then visited tho Granite 
Polishiag Wor^ the MarisAal College, tho Medical Biuldings, and tho Now Market Place— the fbrmidaUo 
appearance of the band, with their noisy ^ boxes, and other botanical appurtonanoos, creating quite a sensation 
in tho northem city. After dinner in the Boyal Hotel, they entered the train at 6 p.m., for Edinbuigh, whiA 
tiioy reached at a late hour. .The weather was del^htfid, and altogether tho excursion was an exceedingly plca- 
sogt one ; for although 270 «milos were gone over by rail, any uneasiness from the long rido was prevented by tho 
midtOBting Aaraoter of the country througfl whi A Ac lino lay — embracing the fertile vale of StraAmore, and 
other districts of agricultural celebrity, with here and Aero a neat little village, a range of hooih-Aid hills, or a I 
plamd lAo wiA its white swans and wator-liliea floating on Ao unruffled surface. I 

We understand Aat Ae Professor has jRxranged for an*expedition to the CUova mountains, wiA a party of Ids 
stttdents, tb bo afloompIiAed in Ae incredibly short space of two days. 
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FLORISTS’ PELARGONIUMS. 

yat, Ordfft Gkraviacra. 


cloRtically vcpHratecI from tho columnar ffynophorc, the atylro 
bcinK flattened, villouR within, and apinilly twwted below ; tho 
eaiMtilrt) at flmt NUHpended by the atyloa to the miinmit of the 
grynophorc, thew afterwunlti bcconiinfr detached ; capsulea one- 
celled, by tmppreMion one-tieedod, dchiwingr by the ventral 
suture. fifeArthree-tddod; testa eraataceoua.->(AVfd/<eAer,(7eff. 
Phut. 00<1HO 

{ l*Ri.AnuoNruir.--l*Rtals flvn, unequal, the two upper aptmixi- 
matiiifr, Ktamons ten, unequal ; neveu fertile, the rest sterile, 
Bubiitatc.— SofUstemmed imdorshruba ; or dwarf herbs, often with 
short, fleshy, bulb-like, nnderfn^)und stems ; natives of tlie Cape 
(if Good Uiqie. 'I'he cross-bred varieties, so abundant in Kurdens 
under the popular noiLe of Geranimiui, hove siminff tnm tho 
shnibby seiition. 

Flouists* VAaiJtTUH: -1. noi/Ie'‘$ OtrJfatum, 

2 . Ilnyte*»^jr. 

3. IIojfte*» May Qjtttni, 


Gsmbuic CiiAnACTRR.— Pelarponium, /.’/&ivViVr.- YS<fyjflvc- 
piurted ; the lolies sub-eiiiinl, the iiosterlor produced at the base 
and odnato to the pedicel, so ns to form an odherrait spur, of 
variable lengrth. Oui'olla of live petals, rarely by supprcMiion 
four, or wimctiroes two, insertiMl at the base of the ffyiiophorc, 
altornatinfr with the lobes of the calyx, clawed, equal or unequal, 
obtuse, caducous. Stamcfu ten, inaertetl with the petals, coherent 
into a tube Ih'Iow, unequal, the alternate stamens opposite each 
petal shorter, on n Iwrren fllument; fllanients flattened, mem- 
brunous, siibulutc iVoin a brrmd bust*, the posterior often more 
pni^ired ; authns intnirse, two-celled, incumbent, obtuse, de- 
hiscing hniffjtudinnlly, cudueons. OmriVs five, oblonir, adnale 
t(» the broader Imse of tho elouKtited columnar pynoidiore, which 
i** a little shorter than the styles, one-celled, twOi4ivuhite; oruh* 
uoreiidinfr, or susiwndod ; Htylfx Aliform, distinct at the base, ad- 
herent longitudinally to die irynopboie, contracted and coherent 
togrclber above tiie pynophorc, free at the oiiex ; aliymmi intrrirsc, 
lateral. Gt/wiies live, oblutiff, with toils consistinff of the st}*lcs 

• 

KSCRIPTION. — The Torioties rcprcHentcd in the aceompanyinp; jihite n^e among^ the most 
distinct and meritorious which have appeared at tho London exhibitions during; the present 
* yt'ar. They were raised by G. \V. Iloylc, Esq., of Reading, n gentleman w'ho, in the present 
dny, is well known as one of the most successful raisers of seedling Pelargoniums. The variety 
named Ocellatum is a most striking flower, and though less jM^rfect in tcchnieol pnintff than the 
otliei*s, will find mon* admir(*rs, in eoiisetpieuec of the giiy and striking effect produced by its 
fine sjmtted flowt'rs ; it will be an excellent sale plant, and possesses the valiuiblc eharoe.b'r of 
constancy, having been exhibited in a perfect state through the whole season. Ajax is one of 
the l)OHt formed ^^irieties yet 
raist'd, and its purjdo <?olour 
gives it additional value, now 
that rosy-coloured varieties arc 
so common. May Queen is a 
flower of largo size, wiUi a pure 
whiUj centre, and finely cloud- 
ed top petals, the general form 
good, and the coloui*s lively. 

Our coloiu*ers fail in their at- 
tempts to give tho rich tints 
of these higli bred I’elargoni- 
ums. We understand these, 
and some other of Mr. Hoyle’s 
seedlings arc now in the pos- 
session of Mr. Turner, of the 
Royal Nurecry, Slough. 

CuLTiTUE. — Pelargoniums 

require a rich light loamy soil, 

and liberal treatment while 

growing; protection from frost 

at all times, without a close or 

hot confined atmosphere at any 

time ; and ** stopping” up to a 

period earlier or later in the 

season, according to the time 

when the blooms ore required. 

'When growing freely they like 

plenty of water — ^that is, if, as they should be, thoroughly drained — and a little*wea& manure 

9 . .. 
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water every second or third watering as they approach blooming greatly invigorates the flowers. 
To preserve the latter, shading and netting are indispensable. Cuttings root freely in sandy 
soil, in a cold frame, under a hand-glass, or in a cool sh^y border, any time during summer. — M. 

THE PROPERTIES OF THE PELARGONIUM. 

By Mr. G. GLENNY, F.II S. 

HyillE properties of the Pelargonium were published by us some years ago, and before anybody had 
2\ even formed an idea of what a flower ought to be. Colour and size seemed to bo the leading, if 
not the only objects of the raisers, and some of the early varieties, that bore a large price, would not 
even be looked at in these davs. Novelty, we will grant, covers a multitude of blemishes ; but^e 
Pelargonium, in those days, was at best a fragile flimsy flower, and lasted but a short time in bloom. 
Breadth and thickness of petal were wanted more than anything, as starting qualities ; the one to give 
form, the other permanence, or at least durability. Dennis’s Perfection was one of the first we recog- 
nised as a distinct improvement — ^for we talked of the Properties a long whilo before we publislied 
them ; and that Variety bore a considerable prica. 

It was observed^that the Pelargonium, like the Pansy, required to be round to be perfect ; that 
tlie petals should b& thick imd smooth on the edges ; witli a moderate trass of flowers of good size ; a 
stocky shrubby habit ; good, bolfl, but not coarse, foliage ; and abundance of flowers. Nobody 'would 4 
dispute these general properties ; but, when we come to colour, no two agree, except tliat there must 
be a dark«blotch on the upper petals. We simply want a dense colour whatever that may bc^, because 
washy, weak, or watery shades look poor ; and if there be two colours wc want them to be 'well defined 
and contrasted. Everything cloudy, shady, and undecided is incifective ; but as to what the colour 
or shade shall be, wc leave among those matters that arc to create the variety, and w'ill not give a 
preference except on the general principles of the greater the contrast the better, and if there bc' any 
brightness at all, the newer the colour the betUT. [Most of these points are rtpreseiiled in the diagram 
on the preceding page.] 

Ajax, one of the subjects of the foregoing embellishment, is a novelty, and as such deserves a high 
place even among the bmt ; not but that it might bo a better shape and have a tliickcr ])ctal, but it 
is as good as our so-called first-class flowers in theso matters, and is a good colour, hlveiybudy must 
therefore grow Ajax for tho sake of its novel purple colour, and its average goodness. 

Ocellatum is also a novelty ; its x)eculiar spotting reminds us of some of the old Geraniums, fur 
although so much better in form, spots arc remarkable. As a show flower w e do not like it, for 
although the lower petals arc broad, aud it is a good average form, there is no boldness, no grandeur in 
its bloom. It is new, bright, strikingly novel; but though every cultivator will covet it, and it will bo 
ono of the best market plants that has been raised ibr years, it will not please in competition with the 
regular show flowers. The spot somehow gives the appearance of narrowness to tlic low'cr petals. 

Tho May Queen sj)eaks for herself. We have seen many other seedlings, some few of wliich will , 
no doubt bo popular. The most striking jierhaps were the Gipsy Rival, which wo could not recognize 
as any bettor than the Gipsy Bride— pcrhaiis if they had been compared w'c might have diseovcivd 
some advance. Silkmercer, an odd tide for a Pelargonium, is a singular purple ; it has a fold in tho 
back petals, but has many good points, among which it has tho best habit of any we liave seen ; Little 
but Good, is pretty. But the variety on which some of the principal growers pinned their hopes was 
Inoomx>arablc, on winch however, wc havo not seen one perfect truss iu full flower ; wliethcr the 
flowers will not open together, or many come false, or whatever else may be the cause, we have rarely 
seen more than two good blooms open at once on the trass. Wc have notes of some others that w'c 
must mention at the close of the season, when "wo havo seen oil. 


STANDARD CAMELLIAS. 

. to By Mr. P. F. KEIB. 

f tlERE can be no question as to the propriety of training the Camellia in tho waytit is commonly 
seen, but there docs not seem to be any reason for supposing that it may not bo trained in other 
ways witli as much cflectascan be attained by keeping it in the usual bush-like form. Its habit, 
I its fine de(!p-gif‘.en foliage, its beautiflil flowers, all seem to point it out as capable of being grown 
iG t . as a standard with admirable offect. There arc, it is true, plenty of large plants of this fiivourite 
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flower ; but generally these are of a bad shape, and 01*0 only flt to occupy the back port of a green- 
house, where thcii* naked stems may be concealed by better plants. Such lanky plants can never be 
made available, os single specimens, to occupy prominent positions in a conservatory. 

In training the Camellia as a standard, we must ho guided by the same priiiciplcB which arc 
followed in the cose of other ornamental flowering shrubs. If young plants oro to be grown into low 
standards, the regulation of the brandies must be attended to at a very early stage of growth. The 
main stem should bo allowed to grow two or three feet clear of shoots, before the branches ore 
adjusted. Five or six branches should, if possible, be retained to form the base of the head, and other 
lateral shoots must lie encouraged to grow on the central or leading branch. It is desirable that 
such ])lnnts should be kept from flowering for two or three ycaiu, or until they have acquired the 
desired fonn ; they must also be shitted into larger pots whenc\Tr tlieir roots are strong enough to 
warrant the operation. The bcBt.timc to shift them is in the spring, just before they begin to grow, 
for then the plants are provided with their nourishment at the most natural season. The bc*st compost 
ibr the Camellia is a mixture of loam and peat with sand, the loam considerably preponderating as 
the plants become large. During the summer, while makitig tlieir growth, the plants should lie 
kept ill a cool house, and freely supplied with water at the roots. Tliey should also be often syringed, - 
fur the pui^iosc of refreshing the foliage, and they must be kept free from the grcun fly, an in8(.‘ct 
which very commonly infests the tender shoots. Tlic jilants must not be doprlri'd of light, but some 
light shading material should proti'ct them from the full glare of the sun. Wncre standards with 
clear stems of six or eight feet high are wanted, it is not desiiuble to soeriflee time, or a good kind, 
for tlie pur|xi8e of training it up to the height requirad, from a young plant, ns the object can lie 
atliiiiied by gruAiiig on a stock of the old C. reticulata, or any oilier sort, the flowers of wkich ai'e of 
U11 cHj[ually inferior character. Any old plants, therafoi'e, wiiicb, &om bad treatiiumt or other causes, 
may have become lanky, niuy be tmned to good account iu Ibis way, by grafting or inarching them 
with sujKTior vurictii'S. 

Stocks grown tor the purpose of being worked as sljn birds, should be alloived (o make their 
growth in a situation where they rcciive light only from ulsive. For sueli a jiurpose, a temiiorai'y 
enclosure may be formed by means of common mats, and a qpace of a few feet Ht}uai'e will cuntaui 
many plants. An enclosure may be formed thus : in any corner formed by two walls of eight or ten 
leet high, and whera the aspect is westerly, drive down a polo of a conveniiiit h^ngtli, at tlio ri^quiriKl 
distance from each wall, and by means of tin's a space can be enclosed with mats or canvas. Some 
structure of this sort wheit; the light is only admitt(*d at ihci top, is Die most suitable for keeping 
stocks that ara wanted to grow long and straight While the stocks are gitiwiiig, all lateral shoots 
that appear on the lower port of the stem, must be cut ofl'. The head should l)c kept moderately 
thin, and die leading or central shoot carefully protected from damage, and encouraged as much us 
possible. When the stock has attained the desired height and thickness, the top should be cut off, and 
the operation of grafting i>crfunncd. It is, however, advisable to cutoff tlie to}) a week or two 
bcibi’c the scion iihich is chosen is put on. 

For grafting on high stems, the shoots of such varieties as Imve the most Bjireoding habit sliould 
he selected, so tlmt when the head has grown a year or two, the branches by their own weight may 
assume a somewhat dropping, or, at least, a spreading form. Assm^dly, iiolhiiig could Ix) more grace- 
ful daring winter and early spring, than a well-managed Stamfard Camellia, with its branches bending 
under their load of bcauti^l flowers. Such a plant, or rather tree, may stand alone, or it may bo 
placed, for the purpose of hiding its hare stem, in the centre of a group composed of a variety of other 
sorts, or even in the midst of a miscellaneous collection of conservatory plants. It must certainly 4 )c * 
alhraxsd Uiat the habit of the Camellia is not quite fuvoumble for training standards into a drooping fonn, 
yet it is sufHcicntl}' pliant to yield, in a great measure, to a system of constant and careful pruning, 
such as encouraging the lateral branches in a horizontal direction, and cutting off such shoots as incline 
ui)wardB. l^ing down tlie main branches may also bo practised with success duiing ybc first two or 
throe years, after the grafts have become strong enough, but the process of bending them down must 
he VC17 gradually and carefully performed. 

Although, in the course of training the stock for high standards, it is ncrossary to keep it perfectly 
boro below, such nudity is not»an absolute condition of growing the Camellia in this way, for as xqflny 
buds or groits &La bo inserted over the whole surface of the stem, as may be desired, provided they * 
are not too thick, or so numerous as to affect the free growth of the top. In such eases, however, the 
ftom should bo allowed to attain a moderate height and size before the buds arc inserted on it. As 
a general rule, it is desirable to keep the shoots which are tlius produced on the stem rather sliort, 
and they will l)c thick enough, if kept about a foot apart at the point of insertion. These buds or. 
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open above head. It is formed of a large moond of earth faced with largo angular pieces of rock, 
which advance and recede, inoject prominently foi'ward, or full far back, so as to produce a great 
diversity of surface, and plenty of light and sliode, such as an ai'tist’s eye dcb'ghts to rest u]N>n. In 
the centre is an irregular shaped basin for water, the large stones which form the base of the 
sm’mountiug rodc-work projecting over the edges of the basin, and have a fine effect, giving at a 
little distance great depth of shade. The walk, which curves around the base of the rock-work, 
is trcllised over to the height of eight feet, quite to the ground on one side, but with wide openings 
on the side nearest the Ferns. Tliis trellis is covered with Hoses, Clematis, Glydnc, and other 
climbers, and is of itself very pleasant, forming what Hr. Cams, in the King of Saxony’s Tmr^ has 
amusingly called “ a leafy alley of Psoralca at all events, it forms that kind of shade to the lower 
port of the Fernery wliich the plants so much delight in. 

\s this short description of what is known to succeed well, embraces most of the points necessary 
to a good choice of situation, 1 will only hero remark that there is ^m for an infinite diversity of 
taste in the arrangement, only observing to secure a good amount of sliode to tlie lower part ; but not 
by covering over, as Ferns will not flourish well under too much dnp, neither will they do so well 
when the shading is in-oduccd by any opaque substance, as a wull. 1 do hot mean to assiu't that they 
will not grew under different circumstances, but I«do say, that (he kind of shade 1 recommend 
approaches nearer to that under which, in a natuinl state, Ferns are found most lilcuriaiit. 

[The liardy Ferns at Hcdleaf have an admirable effect, growing in the situation described by Mr. 
Cox ; and which they appear to enjoy infinitely. At the time we saw them, tlicy wx*re in a very 
luxuriant condition, proving without doubt tlic perfect adaptation of the situation to their growtli. 
Most of our native species were noticed there, though the eficct cm ma»%e was chiefly produced by the 
lai'ger Ferns, such us Osniundu regalis, Atliyrium Filix-feminu, I’olysticlmm aiigulai'e, Lastrea I^ix- 
nius, Scolopcndrium vulgare, lllechnum Spicani, and the Lastreas of the “ dilatata” group. Onoclea 
sciisibilis was also ooiis]iicuous, glowing with remarkable vigom*, Imth here mid in other jiai'ts, having 
fully loenlixed itself about the bases of the large blocks of sandstone, which give such an cxpiossioii to 
the pletiKuiX' ground at HedUiaf. Of rarer kinds we particularly noticed fine tufts of Osmuiida siiectu- 
bilis, and of Adiaiituni pedatum, two very elegant North American si)ecieH.-'-M.] 


ON THK Ari’UOPllIATE EMBELLISHMENT OF OAHDEN SCENERY. 

By Mu. II. BAILEY, C.M.II.S., GAui}B.\Ra to G. IlAiteouiiT, 'Em., Numbuam Bauk. 

9'flHEUE are, perhaps, few persons in tlie present day, who are in ixissession of a garden, who would 
& not feel ofiended if their taste, or rather dogmatic^ eaxniee, in the use of decorative ohje^ets were to 
lie called in question. Notwitlistanding tliis, hoxvcvcr, it is a fact that the most crude misconceptions' 
Xircvoil, uiid the most egregious ubsur^tics ai^* |)erpctrated. 

Without attempting to impugn the right which every man eluims ** to do what lie likes witli his 
own, ” it will I'cadily be admitted tliat all arc amenable to criticism, and that what is commonly called 
tante, instead of being a mere ad libitum impulse, is, in fact, fdhnded ujum fixed and recognised xirin- 
ci])lcs, which can no more be departed from with proxiriety, than the just proxiortions of architccturo 
can be deviated from in constructing a Grecian temple. 

An object may be in itself highly beautiful, or possess that iudofinito quality whicli is tcimed ^ 
“ piTtty ; ” but it ought also to have some relation to other objects in the scene of which it forms a 
X>art A xicrtect whole can never be composed of incongruous xmils, and harmony and unity of cxpi’cs- 
sion are indispensable qualities in a x)crfoct garden, no matter whether it is that of an unxnetoudiug 
cottage residence, or I’alladiaii palace, tlie baronial castle, or the old conventual religioqp house. 

Hic use of what is called “rustic” ornaments, as vases and boskets for flowers, has latterly been 
carried to a great extent, and in too many instances with the must unhappy effects. How often do 
we see these things associated with architectural balustrades, Grecian vases, piles of stones (misnamed 
rock work) on smootli lawns, qach of which may have its proper and legitimate place in a garden Jkid 
bo introduced Vith admirable effect, but thus mixed, forming a discordant whole, “ a thing of shrods * 
and patches.” • 

• We should not, and do not, object to rustic haricots in tlic garden of a romantically situated cottage ; 
but in a residence of any orcbitectural pretensions, tho whole of the subordiaate objeots portoiuiiTg to 
the garden, as seats, flower-baskets, vases, &c., should liavc tlie same expression as tho house, tho im- . . 
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press of high art and adaptation for tlie use of highly civilised man, cannot bo too evident ; and os no 
garden is ever to be imagined to he anything bat a work of art, so should it hear unmistokeahle 
evidence of design and harmony in its minutest details. There is, perhaps, no better illustration of the 
want of attention to this principle tliun may be found in the enchanted volley at Alton Towers. 
The situation is beautifully romantic, but it has the greatest assemblage of discordant objects that can 
be conceived, temples, fountains, rock-works, Swiss cottages, and many otlior objects equally inharmo- 
nious, produce an impression of wonder at the perversion of wealth, ratlicr than the display of taste. 

Each different style of building gives permission for ornamenting our gardens with statues, balus- 
trades, and other masonry, thus carrying the eye from the ornaments of the drawing-room and 
saloons of the mansion, to those of the grounds in the immediate vicinity, and presenting the spectator 
with a tout emenible of consistent beauties. 

llock-work is a difficult thing to treat well ; it is too generally seen os a mere hillock of rubbishing 
stones on a plain surface of turf, looking like a scar in a polished scene, and Iwving no connection or 
relation to any other object Happy effects, however, may be produced by introducing it as an episode. 
In such a position it will form an agreeable contrast to the more artificial scenes of a garden. In 
speaking of rock-work, I do not by that term mean those unmeaning aggregations of small rubbish 
wliich are so commonly seen, and which, from want of breadth in the masses, produce no effect ; but of 
large massive block;^, thrown together in picturesque forms in humble mimicry of those oggii'gations 
of granitic rock which one meets with in Dcvonsliiro. 

But w^hile we seek h^akc our gardens replete with consistent ornaments, we must not forget the 
beauty of utility, which is of first-rate imiKirtancc. We must then endeavour to combine use with 
ornament, jond we may I'cmcmbcr {astern parihm ) that those objects which eumbine abstract beaiitj' 
with utility will ever bo more satisfactory than tliose which are simply beautiful, or sirnply useful. 
Man in his rude state is satisfied with those things which minister to his necessities; more civilized 
man aspires to something higher. He adoitts the most elegant forms and the most elaborate designs, 
making them subseiwc his convenience. 

Thei*c is now no lack of elegant designs for garden purposes, but let those w'ho are introdueing such 
adjuncts beware that they preserve the expression of unity, wiUiout attention to whieli, the result 
cannot bo satisfactory. 


THE EXHIBITION OF FLORISTS’ FLOWERS IN POTS. 

^yE recently inserted an article from Mr. Glcnny, on the subject of giwing Pinks in pots, to 
W which -we ventured to append the question : “ Wiy not show them in jxits also Since tlieii w'e 
have thought over the matter, and ive see no just ix'osou why Carnations, Picotees, Pinks, Heartsease^ 
and even Tulips and Ranunculuses should not be shown in pots us wxdl as Auriculas and Polyanthusi's. 
We are quite jircparcd for the outciy of “ impossible,” “ nonsense,” and similar exclamations from 
those who arc cither too conceited, or too indolent to try ; but we recollect the outcry about Roses 
being shown in pots ; some of the largest growers were convinced they could not be gi’owii, or if 
grown, it would be im|X)SBiblc to caiTy them to any distance, but how futile have such predictions 
been proved, for it is found as easy ter grow and carry Roses one hundrod miles, as one mile ; and 
hence, especially at cai'ly exhibitions, they luivc become one of the leading features of attraction. 
Carnations and Picotees arc for the most part grown in pots ; Pinks we have the evidence of thousands 
annually produced in Covent Garden Market, can be grown in the same way ; tlicn why not exhibit 
them as grown ? It may be true that to grow them in the g^atest perfection, only a few flowers 
should be kept upon ca^ plant, and that some of tlie best kinds arc inconstant, and occasionally 
produce flowers unfit for exhibition. To this we can only remark, skilful cultivation will moke u 
great difference, and if such cultivators as Turner and Bragg, of Slough ; Ward, Norman, ondNcwhall, 
of Woolwich ; Wilmcr, of Sunbury; Keynes, of Salisbury; Wood, of Nottinghom ; and many more 
growers in all parts of the country who might bo mentioned — ^if these growers could only be induced 
to take the matter in hand,, and ^votc their skill to the subject, we have no doubt they would soon 
shc/w florists' flowers in as^great perfect^n os other flowers. , 

Of Heartsease it is scarcely ncccssoiy to say a word, tlie most successflil exhibiibrs have long 
grown them in pots, in cold frames, finding ^at lystem the most convenient and certain for tlie 
production of first class flowers, and nicely grown in six-inch pots, they would certainly form ven* 
attractive oljccts, wliile the fiicility with which the flowers could bo cxoinined, and their constancy 
.proved, would render tlicm much more extensively cultivated than they are at the present time. 
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Pinks in pots of the same size, in twelve or twenty-four distinct kinds, each plant carrying from 
sis to a dozen flowera, would be very interesting, and Picotecs and Carnations in tlic sized pots they 
ore usually grown in, would bo still more attractive. Wc may be told they would not carry a “ head of 
bloom,” by which is meant a quantity of flowers at the same bearing, but just the some tiling was said 
of Tloses, and yet in what magnifleent condition we annually see them. Let but the leading growers 
tuni their attention to tliis subject, and imaginary diflicultics will soon vanish. Ono giTat advantage 
of this system of showing, in addition to superior attractiveness, and not rendering the destruction of 
the flowers by cutting necessary, W'ould be the certainty by which, in untoward seasons, they might 
be produced at the time required, as, by introducing the xiotted plants to the gi'eenhousc, and keeping 
the Pinks in a close fmmo for a short time, no fear need be entertained hut Uiat tliey would bo in per- 
fect hluom at the projier time. This of itsidf would be a oom])ciisuting achicvmciit, as nothing can Im? 
more annoying to on ardent florist than to lose the opjiortiinity of shoAving his flivourite flowers after 
he has been at the trouble of growing them, for, though the compoiiHation may be small, tlic pleasure 
and honour of gaining a prize is the same to all, and is a stimulus to perHcveronce which mere jiccu- 
niary roward can never imjiort. 

Tulijis and llanunculuses would he more diflieuit, inasmuch as pots of an appi*oprintc size would 
not hold sufficient soil to support the plants, hut these wc fancy may be planted in terra cotta vases, 
or ornamental boxes, in sixes, twelves, or tweiity-fonrs, and so would be admif^ible. AVe do not, 
however, contend so much for these, as for flowers of a more durnhle charneterf We have a great 
' 'objection to cut such, and ns a gifnt admirer of Carnations niid Picotces, would mtlier sec an exhibi- 
tion without tlie flowci*s, than have them cut. Wc commend tlicse remarks to the atfriition of the 
lixhibition Committees of the Horticultural, and Jtoyol Botanic Societies, and if either society should 
f(‘el disposed to carry our suggestions into practice next year, wc shall he ready to place at their 
disjiosal, for the host, twelve dissimilar Picotces shoivn in July, in cleveii-iiich pots, 

Pirst ])rize . . Gunleners’ Magazine of Botany . 2 vols. 

Second do. . . do. do. . . 1 vol. 

Third do Florists* Guide ... 1 vol. 

A\niile on the subject of exhibitions, avc may remark, a rumour is afloat tliat the Horticultural Society 
have in contemplation an autumn exhihition of Dahlias, &c., at Chiswick, at n itKlucod admission, the 
Duke of Devonshms’s garden being tlirown open to enhance the attraction. The expense of such on 
exhibition would not be gresat to the society, while the good it would do in bringing permanently into 
notice plants suitable for autumnal diHiorution, but at the present time but littht knowm, would be 
imniense, to say nothing of the stimulus it would give to the cultivation of Dahlias, Pei'petual Roses, 
and autumnal flowers generally. AVheu wo hour more, wc shall i-ccur to the subject; and we most 
heartily Avish the Society success in any such cflbrt. — A, 


rilErARATION OF CARNATIONS AND PICOTKKS FOR EXHIBITION. 

By Mu. G. GLENNY, F U.S. 

KNHKRE is no floAver tliat more I'cquires artificial aid than tkeso ATry beautiful subjects. They are 
S totally helpless, as it were; there is tio strength in the hiise of tlic petals, which arc more Uircads, 
supporting hro^ flat blades ; the bunch of threads is in the calyx itmnd the seed vessel, and the enlarged 
ends, which form the expanded blossom, hurst the calyx and dcvelopc themselves in the most imiicrfe^t 
and confused manner. Strange as it may uiipear, the outer or large sized jictuls arc often in the 
centre, and the small petals that should appear in the centre are outside ; and nine times out of ten the 
calyx would be split all the way down on one side, and not oi)cncd on the other. The only way to 
counteract this is, first to tie the pod or calyx round the middle when the bud is nearly full grown, 
but before it splits, and, having tied it firmly, wait until the calyx begins to open top, and then 
tear down the five pieces to the tic all round alike, because tliat enables the petals to dovclopo them- 
selves projicrly. 

But although the petals w|iich are croAvded in these pods will developed their individual beauties, 
they require tosbe dressed as it is called, that is, tlic petals all1l)roaght down into their proper places, * 
for tlic thread-like bases of tliem will pass one another, and tliercfore the guard or broadest petals may 
lie brought down to the outside, and the narrowi ones guided to the centre. The greatest care is 
necessary in doing this, so that the jietals be not bruised in the Operation. But although fl^u8an& of 
flowers ore dressed after they are cut, the work should begin earlier. As soon as the petals begin to 
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dovolope tbemBelvcB, the broadest should ho carefully brought down to the outside, to form tlie lower 
row or dish, as it were, of the flower, and these should be a complete circle. As the others come 
forward, the next largest should be brought down and placed with the centre of each in the place 
where ^e others meet, and lap over them ; the third row should be placed on the joins of the second 
row, and even a fourth on the joins of the third, if thci*e wore any. During all this time the expan- 
sion or growth of the petals to their natural size after they are pla^, completely sets them fast m their 
proper places, and they would tiuvel for hundreds of miles without getting confused ; but on tlie other 
hand, if neglected till the petals arc full grown, and they are then di*essed at the last moment, they 
will not hold in the places you change them to, and the flowers never can be so perfect. 

The mode of dressing is to take hold of the broad part of the petals with a pair of smooth flat 
tweezers, generally made of ivory, bone, tortoi8C-Bl^^ll, or wood, and not pinching them too hard, hold 
the petals tight between them, and, by a gentle twist, guide them corcfolly where it is wanted to 
make them lay. It is usual to cut a hole in the centre of a curd, just largo enough to let the pod 
of the bloom half-way through it ; this card is cut quite round, and the flat bock of the flower should 
be brought down to the card while young, the petals being brought down in a complete circle ; the 
card keeps the petals from reflexing, which they frequently will when neglected, and when once 
grown so, 8canM% anything will bring them flat again; whereas, when placed flat while growing they 
never show any ^^poaition to go back. It is obvious that the flatter tlie lower large petals lay, the 
larger will bo the flower ; and the more uniform the rest lay the better. 

With regard to the choice of sorts for showing there is not suflicient pains taken ; wo frequently *' 
see flve or six in one class shown in a stand of twelve. This cannot be right. Two of each class 
make a splendid stand — ^that is, two pink and purple bizarres, t\ro crimson bizarres, two scarlet 
bizarres, two purple flakes, two scailct flakes, two rose flakes ; and these ought to be placed uniform, 
as for instance four of the brightest of the bizarres at the four corners, and rose flukes at the end of the 
middle row ; the two other bizarres should be side by side on the middle row, and the pair of flakes 
above and below them. Proper attention to these trifles often makes such a first impression on the 
minds of the judges that they cannot resist the temptation to x>lace stands so arranged higher than 
they really deserve, the uniformity giving such a striking advantage os would hardly bo credited. 
It looks p^ectly ridiculous to see the numerous stands placed for exhibition with two many flowers of 
one class, and none of others ; there is a flatness which nothing compensates for, and the managers of 
exhibitionB ought to stipulate that there shall bo two of each class, in the same way that they do who 
say that there shall be an equal number of each class of I'ulips. Common sense tells us that it should 
be so with all collections of class flowers, and in Tulips it would be observed if there wci’e nothing 
said. How then the showers of Carnations should be allowed to ovcrtmii all tlie ordinary rules of 
showing we hardly know ; but of this we arc certain, if any one exhibitor will take pains to attend to 
our suggestion, ho will And the arrangement greatly help his stand. 

Picotecs arc prepared in the same way as Carnations ; and the remarks we have mode os to uni- 
formity of arrangement in the stands are equally applicable in their cose also. 


THE CULTIVATION OP THE CINERARIA. 

Bt Mr. H. BOSIEB, Bhooklandr Nursery. 

lERE is there a plant, which, during the autumn, winter, and early spring months, is so gay 
and beautiful as the Cineraria ? or winch is so useful for exhibitions or decorative purposes, or 
for the embellishment of the flower-vase or bouquet P By artificial light the colours of some of the 
erSmson, rose, and purple varieties are extremely brilliant, while the white voricticH, margined with 
the preceding colours, arc matohlcss. Add to this, that many of the kinds ore deliciously fragrant, and 
you have nearly all ihe qualities which constitute a perfect flower. During the season, a number of 
very fine secd^igs have been brought under the notice of the public, some of them of remarkable 
excrilonoe and beauty, the most remarkable of which have been noticed in previous articles. In 
treating of the Cineraria as a plant flir decoration, or of its value for exhibition purposes, where, in the 
early part of the seasem, the various kinds moke a fine display, we cannot refrain from stating that 
th^ cultivation might be much improved, and, indeed, must be botbre they will assume their wonted 
standing upon our exhibition tables. But a few years back. Cinerarias were a poor lot of starry things, 
with narrow flimsy petals, and flowers supported «by tall unsightly stems; but now, thanks to the 
desfre forjmprpvemcnt, the best varieties are dwarf and compact, and, when pnqierly grown, produce 
' perlbet trusses of stout, and, in some few oases, of almost perfectly formed flowers. In treating of this 
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plant, when high cultivation is aimed at, care must be taken to keep the plants healthy at all times. 
If intended for exhibition, you idioald, about tills timc» choose sti*ong plants from those previously 
potted, closely observing that they arc in a perfectly healthy state ; for without they arc so, no skill of 
the cultivator can make them grow into good specimens. Supposing them now to bo in three inch 
pots and well rooted, a liberal shift may be given, say to five-inch pots, in a good rich compost, i>re- 
pared of good turfy loam, well decomposed cow-dung, adding a Uttle leaf mould and silver sand to keep 
the soil open, bearing in mind that proper drainage is the most condudvo of all to healthy growth. 
When well looted, a^r this first shifting, stop them, that is, pinch out their leading shoots, and wlicn 
they have made fresh growth, look carefully over them, and take out the small and weakly shoots and 
part of the old leaves, so as to admit the air freely. Place them thinly close to the gloss in the front of a 
groquhouBc ; or, I liavo seen them grown equally |fc11 in cold pits, or frames raised on pots to insure 
a free circulation of air among tiicm. This will, in a great measure, prevent the mildew, to which they 
arc very liable through the winter months ; but should it appear, take blade sulphur and put it in a 
piece of muslin, or a pepper-box, and dust the infiHited leaves. If strong enough, and well rooted when 
housed, you may then give them a second shift, deferring the final shift until February, when a stronger 
compost must be used, adding, if possible, a littlo well decomposed night soil, or, if this is not attain- 
able, a portion more cow-dung. Do not be too free with loaf mould this time, as they require the suil 
more binding, to retain the water, as tiic warm weather advances. Continue to Wn out the small 
shoots and suixirfluous leaves, to throw the whole of the sap to the leading shoots. Stake tiiom os soon as 
long enough, and tic tiiem out as w ide as iMwsiblc, as the side brauches will fill up the intermediate 
spaces. Famlgatc them occasionally to prevent the green fly, which is a great post, bearing in mind, 
tliai prevention is better than cure ; for if insects are allowed to gain ground, it detracts iquch from 
the beauty of the plants. Wlien the plants have filled the pots with roots, liquid manure may be 
given with gi'cat advantage, as it will moke the leaves have a deep green and healthy appoaiuncc, 
and add to tlic brilliancy of the flowers. Senris sown in the middle of July, or beginning of August, and 
the plants, when largo enough, pricked off into store pots, to give them strength previous to potting 
into seqiarate pots, make strong plants for spring xmrposcs, and may be treated in all rosx)cctB tiio same 
as the show plants, with the exception of stopping, which causes them to flower later; but this moy 
be necessaiy when late flowers ore requir^. When the plants go out of bloom in the spi'ing, 
if seed is not wonted, remove the flow'crs at once, but take core to retain the leaves to draw the sap, 
and so soon as the weather is suitable, place the pots in a shaded situation, watcrhig them slightly, 
and taking great care to keep tiiem cleoi' of insects. Here they may remain until August, at which 
time a quantity of young xdonts will have started from the old root, llien take and part the old jdant, 
carefully sliaking it clean out, pot the young plants separately, retaining the smallest portions, as every 
branch with an atom of root, will, under proper management, make a specimen before the end of 
the season, the largo xdants flowering first, and the small ones in succession. Old plants of the 
common kinds may be planted out in the spring, and these may bo taken up again in August, 
ported, and the plants planted out again, shading them of course for a short time until they ore estab- 
lished, and these, if potted in October, before the frosts destroy them, will make splendid plants. 



^leiling /Inrisla' >^lnra. 

Tint flowois of ihe month have been numerous— too numerous to be good— and oonsoquontly a groat number of • 
roally contemptible productions have boon produced, and, we arc atiiamcd to add, have boon rewarded. At 
Ghiswibk, on July 13, was a coUoction of Petunias, remarkable for nothing but want of form, substaaco, and c(dour, 
in fret worthless weeds, which no ono of any pretonsions to judgment would think of harbouring for a day, yot 
those very plants received a riAvr BmMm madal^ and doubtless next season will be sent out as having been so 
rewarded. Again a eoUmUon of seedling Antirrhinums received asimilar reward, and though sevcnil of them wore 
very pretty, the majority wore unworthy of such distinction. Nothing con be more injurious to gardening than 
those injudicious rewards— thoy are the moans of foisting worthless things upon the public, to tire disgust of tho 
amateur and tho injury of tho fiiir trader. Messrs. Maylo and Co.’s Model Fnriisifus as for as we have soon of 
them, are worthless, and must bo grown very differently to be worth cultivating! Beport says that Foij^s 
** Gipsy Bival” Pelargonium, which tfxdc an equal second prise at tho Pelargonium Show last month, havmg * 
proved inconstant, has been broken up, and consequently will not come out ; but this report, we have reason to . 
>olieve, is erroneous. The only two Fudhsias we have seen worth notico are Mr. Turner’s Banks’s Expansion, a 
light flower of great purity and good habit, ind Smith’s Sedonia, a reflcsnng flower with dark co^plla, ^bich laight 
be grown into tolerable condition. Seedling Carnations and Picotoos have boon shown by Hr. Tmer. 
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Antonia and Romeo, rose flakoR, with good white, are both promising, and l*iudcy*fl Mars is a scarlet flake of 
groat boanty. Of Picotoca the beat arc Matthews’ Juno, DodwcU’s Moiy, a red edge, and Alfred, purple. Thcao 
we hope to see again upon the plants. 
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PRLARGONIUMS. 

Nectar Cup (Uoylc).— Bright rose, with dark 
clouded blotch, and pure white Uiroat. Pine habit, and 
very free. 

Inez (Hoyle). — A deep salmon-coloured flower, 
with blaek blotch, the upper petals rather crunipicd. 
Tolerable habit, but shy. 

CtthtUia (lIoylo).—A rich ehocolato upper petal; 
under bright rose, with w'liitc throat Moderate tniss, 
good habit. 

Chieftain (Hoyle). — Deep rosy crimson with very 
dork spot Moderate truss and good habit. 

Oawjmede (Hoyle). —A light pui'|)lc flower with 
chocolate blotch. A ni(H)ly cupped flower, with good 
truss and habit. 

Milk-Maid (Bo<^~Whiio ; the upper petals blotched 
M'ith claret. Tolbnuu& farm, good habit, and free. 

THadem (Bcck).-4‘*A rather loose purplish erim£K)ii 
flower, with black bibteh. Moderate habit and irec. 

FANCY PELARGONIUMS. 

Desira^/e (Gaines). — A light lilac pencilled fl<iwcrof 
rather tall liuliit, but free. 

Cireukrity (Gaines). — A benulifully-formed mul- 
berry-coloured flower, ludted with white. Small, but 
free, and of good habit. 

Optima (Ambrose). — A fine crimson flower; lower 
petals spotted with the some. Fine form and free. 

Anydine (Ambrose) — Upper petals crimson on n 
light (^und; under petals spotted with crimson. 
Moderate form and free. 

QfMah (Ambrose). — Rich mullieny uppej petals ; 
under spotted witli same colour. Fine form but shy. 

Nmhaniren (Ambrose ). — K delicate lilac flower, 
smtted with the same. Moderate form, veny free 
bloomer. 

Amie (Ambinso). — Upper petals rosy crimson; 
lower spotted witli the same colour. Very free bloomer 
and good habit 

liiehard Cobden (Ambi'ORc). — A very darkmullnwy- 
CMdoured flower, of g(Jod habit, with white throat, and 
veiy free. 

Nclipse (Ambrose). — A very rich xdiun-coloured 
flower, of flue form, but shy. 

Mica Wright (Ambrose). — Bright rose upper petals ; 
lower spotted with tlio same colour. Moderate form ; 
free, 

Faacinalion (Ambrose). — A pretty lilac and rose 
colour ; belted with while. Modemto fonn and free. 

Eeaplendena (Ambrose). - Upper petals bright rose ; 


under petals clouded rose, with white throat. Mode- ; 
rate form and free. I 

CHnmn King (Ambrose).— A rich crimson flower, 
shaded witli violet ; lower xM^tnls light crimson, sliadi'd 
with lilac. Good habit ; moderately free. 

Mown (Ambro8ti)-----A^ lilac rose-coloured flower, 
shaded with puride, and white belt; lower petals i 
clouded violet. Good habit; free. 

Ihichea)^ ^Orteana (Ambrose). — White, with deep 
rose spot. Good habit, moderate form, and free. 

Krubearena (Ambrose).— A very slight improvement 
on Modesta, but too much like tliut flow'cr. 

Kelipae (i^ibi-osc).— The same grower’s Defiance in ' 
miniature. 

Jleinc dea Flrnra (Henderson). — An improvement 
upon Jehu Superb. jModcratc form, very free, and l| 
good habit. j 

CieneralJaug (Gaines). — Deep mulberry, belted with | j 

white. Good form, and very free. 

Blaek J'rinee (Henderaon).— A very rich chocolaU.- | j 
flower. Very novel, good habit, and free. ' ; | 

Klectra (Ajtcs).— C rimson puri>le, slioded with 
lilac, and lielted with white. Very free, and robust habit. 

Kentitth Beauty (Ayres). — Very rich crimson, tdiadcd j 
with violet, and belted with white ; lower petals deeply ; 
belted with crimson. Fine fom and habit. 

Bainted Pel (Aynw).— riuTilish-crimson, shaded ! 
with violet, and white belt; lower petals spotted with 
purple. Good form, very profuse, and novel. 

Conapiemm (Ayriw). — Upper petals purple, blended 
wiUi crimson, and distinct white throat ; lower petals 
kited with purplo. Fine bold flower, verj^ free. 

Athonii Superb (Ayres). — Upper petals rich violet 
crimson ; Iruver pencilled with rosy puiplo. Good 
habit, and very free. 

Miranda (Ayi-es). — Foncillcd rosy salmon, shaded | 
with lilac; lower petals pencilled wnth rosy purido. I 
Moderate form, line habit, and distinct. | 

Kneltanireaa (Ayrc^. — Upper iiotids very rich mul- 
berry, belted with white ; lower petals flesh, deeply | 
spotted and pencilled with mulberry. Fine form, and 
habit, freo. ! 

Ole Ban Tucker (Ayna). — Upper petals nearly , 
black, with light centre, rather puckcry. Tolerable 
form, and good Imbit ; singular. 

Purity (Ayres). — Uiipor petals dolinate lilac, lielted 
with w'hito; low'er pc^s white, spotted with lilac. | 
Fine silky texturo, and of good fonn and habit. 

Ccleatial (Ayres).— A very loi’go flower, with rosy j 
purplo upper petals, sliodcd writh violet, and belted with 
white ; lowiw petals marked vrith rosy purple. Mode- | 
rate form, fine habit. I ' 
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ELOWE11.GABDKN.-IN-DOOE DEl’AET- 
MENT. 

Flowers arc so abundant » the open 
' garaen that so mat a profosion in the conservatory 
would bo in bad taste, morofore take the advanti^ to 
allow the established plants plenty of room, and a free 
droi^tion of air. Water cimioudy those plants 
plan^ in ihe Orders, cspccialty CamoUias and Aca- 
cias, but guard against sturtLog tho first-nomod into a 

' 


second growtli, which would materially doteriorato 
their blooming. Smirddo tho borders ui^htly twice 
a-day, and syringe tno plants twice or thiuxi a-wook. 
Train climbers, and pimo such as require it ; but avoid 
formality, as they look much moro ggloeful hanging in 
festoons nrom the rafters than when closely tied in; 
^besides they generally flower more freely when so 
managed, os nature, more ei^cially as die manifosts 
herself among climbing tdants, does not like too much 
restraint. It is a singular fa^ hut novortheloss true, 
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that many climbers may be tniincd luitil they will not 
produce a flower at all, whereas, if left to nature, they 
would bloom in wild pi'ufusion, Tho “ why" of this 
is worthy tho illustratiou of some of our soientifio | 
friends, and perhaps our praeikal brethren could throw 
some %ht on this subject At this season, artiolos of 
as statuary, vases, &e., may be introduucid into 
the conservatory with very g(H)d effect, and will make 
an a£:reeablo and interesting change until the ])lants are 
again removed to the house. 

(h'lmgrry. — The finiit will now be swelling fast, 
and therefore cneourage it as much as possible, by 
copious syringing, a brisk growing Icinpeniture. and 
plcnAy of manure water. To this cud, tho houso snould 
be shut up early in tho aflomoiui, say thrc’c o’clock, 
but a little air must bo admitted towards nine o'duuk, 
to allow the steam to i)ass off fi-eely. Oi-anges, indeed 
Citrus fruit of all kinds, to 1 k' g(H)d must Imj gioH'n 
(piiekly w'hilo swelling, or the peel w'ill become tliiek 
and die eatable ]iiirt woolly and destitute of juice. 
This is a good time to projiugate Oranges by grafting. 
They take freely if jilaecd in a (dose frame upon a 
gentle hottom h('ut. 'llio ripened w'uod of this year 
must be used for grafts. 

RoHfotr . — Look well to Host's and other plants in 
l)ols iiiteiKlt'd for early foridiig, and Like care to get tho 
wood tlioronghly matured, for upon tliut imitdi of the 
success of early Ibreiiig dt'pends. IM.'ints of Weigtda 
msea, and Forsythia viridisHinui, shoidtl lie fully tixposed, 
and ke]it radier slnirt of waiter. HoUi are (ixt'clleut 
plants lor fondng, ns arc also the new Ccauotliuses. 

A. 

Orchid Home. Much of future success dciHinds 
upon tlie tivalmuut the plants are suhjcclcd to at the 
prt'st'iit time ; it is thoi‘clbl^' of ilui utmost iniiuirtaneo 
that due care should bt' Ix'stowcd u^xm Diem to kecii 
them eleuii, aud alsti in order to secure full imd perfect 
d('v<‘lopmejit Air freely, shade thorougldy, and water 1 
eopitiusly. j 

Store. ■ all young giwiug st-tiek he pwperly : 
looked after, iv'-iiot lujy that nuiy requiro shilling, and 
stop all su(*li slioots as r(*(]uiro it in order to form stixing 
bushes. Fay due regard to staking out, in time to pre- 
vent MTok gj'owth. Use weak liipiid manure fi’eely to 
all fast gi-owing plants ; ply tho syringe lilnjiully, but 
with care; saturate thoroughly all ports of Die house 
daily, give ahundunce of air day aud uight; kirp all 
noutuiid clean. J^ct all jilunts in blussom he nicely 
and prominonDy arranged. The best place for aU 
bulbous and tuberous njoted plants, after they have done 
flowering, is a cold frame. Keep them eleuu, and dry 
them off cautiously. J. G. 

GltEIilNIIOUSE JIAUU-WOODED PLANTS. 
PiiiisuMijfo that a suflicnent (juantity of soil of difierent 
Boite is already carted in, let Die rough vegetation be 
eluqipod off, and put it up into compact heaps, narrow 
at the top, in the form of a hay-stuek, in o]:der to ex- 
clude the rain. 

Many of the strong* giwing plants, such as Dios- 
mas, Epacriscs, Oolconemas, &c., if now standing in a 
shady situation, should bo removed to a bright smmv 
place, BO Diat the wood may got well ripened, w'hich 
Mill cttuso them to flower fi’ocly next senson. Proceed 
witii Dio shifting of Apholexes, or any other of the later 
flow'criiig tilings, and guard them carefully from too 
much wet. Attend to the young stock in pits and 
frames as reconigicndod last month, but gradually dis- 
pense with the shading, until they imn do without it 
altegcther. Should any of tho lloronias, nr blue 
V»chcnanltias (which uimdd always lie left in the* 
gi'ccnhousc) seem to want stopping, lot it ho done 
early in tho month, for if stopped too late they Will not 
flower next spring. 


Aealm^^Gci on as fast as possible with the titiin- 
ing of Diose, so tliat the ibliago may draw out properly 
before winter, Shift any of .those tiuit wore in flowa* 
late, look w'cll after Dirips, and fumigate on their first 
oiipearonce. Give the specimens intended for flower- 
ing all the sun and light the houso affords, and admit 
tho ttir freely amongst them. Any young plants that 
it is desirable to iuemaso in size should hie kept worm 
and moist, with slight shailing in bright weather. 

Chairi//^.--Fiuifih Dio shifting us soon as possible. 
When they have rooted u llttlo into the new soil, give 
them ]>lenty of air day and night, and spingu them 
frwdy three or four times a- week if tho weather is fine. 
Daphne' indieu, both the udiite and nid voiieties, and 
Magnolia fuseuto, very niei' tilings to buvo amongst 
the Camollias. They do well with Die same treaiiiient 
ill every nispeet, and lx dug swi'et-sconU'd, no groeii- 
liousc or conservatory ought to be without two or tlnifc 
plants of each. J. F. 

llcatht:rif. — lleniovo the floM-ers from the plants so 
soon 08 they gid shabby, and shorten 4)ae.k sueb growtii 
us it is necessary to nirtuil, so|ms to form couipact 
baudsDiiie plants. Wlieii they hreik and begin to grow 
freely sucli as reiiuiiv it must be repotted, observing Die 
rules wliicli have been ex|ilained in former (.’uh'iidars 
in iMirforiiiing Dial o]icmtion. Phii'o the ]ilunts in a 
slieitei'ud situation where they will Ix' shodt'd frem the 
mid-day sun, and keep a sharp louk-oiit f(fr mildew, 
which otherwise w-oiiltl play havoc in a few days. 
Guard against heavy rains, and if they ara eontiiiuous 
lay tlie plants uu their sides to previmt their bulls 
beitoming sii[x>r-sut>nr.it<‘(l. Early blooming kinds, os 
oristata major, depn^ssn, Ilartnelli, mirahilia, Pater- 
Boniuna, utm other varieties which are growing freely, 
should bo placed in the full suti to ripen the wood and 
set tho bloom for next seiwou. Protec't tho jxils by 
plunging them in lai'ger ones, but lei th<> plants have the 
j ftill sun. Young stuck must be looked te, Some of it 
I will ruriuiro anoDier sliil’t, luid early fbiwiniiig kinds, 
as gracilis, hiuimdis, iressula, and Simlryonii, must liiivu 
I full sun to luatiin.' tin.* growtli and get early bloom. 

W. P. A. 

GllEKNHOUSTC SOFT- WOODED PI.ANTS. 

Pelargonimm, — llemove all plants whieJb have gone 
out of flower into the open air, in an oxixiHcd situation, 
that they may riju'n their wood preparatory to being 
cut down, which operation should shortly be porfomied, 
cutting them to wdthin two or ilirce eyes of Die bottom, 

I unless large plants are required, when tho hronehes 
may be left a little longer. Give hut vmy little water 
until they liave broken, but si>rinkle them over head 
oe^iusioually^ which will cause them to hraak moro 
strongly. Wlieii they have grown aliout hulf-an-inch, 
shake them clean out of Die old soil, prune tho roots, 
aud re-pot them into small poto, using a good rich com- 
post ; shade them for a fow days, until tlicy got ost%* • 
tilislied, when they may Ixi again exmisod to tho open 
air. Water liberally as long os the weather k<x^ 
warm and dry. 

Put in euttings of those kinds required for stock. 
Sow seeds of tho bettor kinds as soon os ripe. Keep 
tiieni moist until they vegetate, and as soon as largo 
enough pot into separate ^its. Pick ofl* the flowers and 
seeds from Die fancy varieties, which will cause them 
to throw out shoots fur cuttings. Those should bo 
treated much the some os the other voiictios, unless |ho 
autumn prm'c wet, when they should be removed into ^ 
a house fbr pratoction. 

Oalceolanm. — ^Thosc which have gono out of flower • 
should lie removed to a shady border, where they will 
throw u|> suqjcers, w'hieh, when large enough, should bo 
taken on fbr cuttings. Place these* in ^ifidl-drained 


taken on fbr cuttings. Place these* in ^ifidl-drained 
pots, in a sandy compost, under a hand-glass or frame, . 
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xn a xuurtli situation, and look wdl to them, as thev ore 
Fsry lioUlo to damp oS. As soon as large enougn pot 
into aepaiate pots, in a Imht rich compost Sowsoeds 
in light soil, cover dightly, and keep them moist until 
they vcj^te. When up water csrefiiUy, or they will 
dai^oit 

.(7£NSfi0rMs.--The8o are now throwing up their 
suckers, whidL when large enough, shomd m taken 
off and potted mto aepoiato pots, in a good rich com- 
post Place th^ for a few days in a odd frame in a 
shaded situation. When estaldished, water freely. 
Seeds may now he sown for spring flowering. As soon 
as large enou^ |ffid^ off into store pots, whore they 
may remain untu they are fit to into separate 
pots. 

Ckrjfamthmum, — Give theso every encourage- 
ment to promote free growth. Thin them, and tie out 
and water liberally. Bhould the mildew appear, dust 
them with sul^^ur. A. shady situation with a free 
ouixentof air 7^. found the best place fer them. 
Take off from the stodf, those layered early. Pot them 
and kcqp them shad/^ and dose for a few days. When 
wdl establiahed expose them to the epen air. 

— ^Tum over occasionally the heaps of 
manure and compost^ that they may gd wdl sweetened 
fer autumn potting. While in a my state, house those 
ready for use ; wash di^ rots that they may bo ready 
ibr use, for much mischief is done by potting in dirty 
pots. n. B. 

FLOWEII-GABDEN.-OUT.DOOII DEPAKT- 
MENT. 

Tsb advantage of decided coloured flowers fer massing 
p i n po ao s in our flower-gardens is at no time of the 
year more obvious than at the present season, when all 
the beds are fell; fer that simpUeity. whidi is evor 
associated with beautifel objects, can bo seen at once, 
not only in the individual masses but also traceable in 
and out amongst the whole of the bods, enabling the 
eye to embrace the effect of the entire arrangement, 
without any apparent effort either near or at a distonco 
more remote. Itis by havingeadibedsufliciontly marked 
with a dedded odour, that we ^ a general expression of 
diaraoter from the whole, wmeh m truth makes our 
flower-garden system on art. The dean, simple, and 
intelligible odours, and the regular and w^-oonncctod 
flgurse, ate what look best in geometrically laid out 
flower-gardens. Leave the Ioom end scattered, the 
rou^ and rugged, to nature's own scenes. A flower- 
garden, like ovexythinff else, whidi has the dements of 
profftesB bound up with it, cannot bo long looked at 
wiuout generating some now idea ; and the thought of 
having a subdued odour fer a central mass, in a 
regularly oanstructed flowei^gaiden, is an idea in the 
onward direetion, fer it gives an enlargement and an 
< ppansUnUty to the whde flguae beyond wbat it really 
poBBosees, whereas the effoct of a warn striking colour 
would have been to oontrast and diminidi tlicieal sixo 
of the figure. There is a groat and a small system of 
laying out beds on grass, at what is osUod apporently 
Ixreguar dirtsaces, so as to be oonnectedwith groups of 
trees, and which catches the m at diflferent turns, in 
oonsequenoB of the contrast that exists amongst the 
odouxBoftbe beds. The great system is distinguished 
by a number of large eironlar beds being aisooiatM with 
sawHer beds, but at euffoneutly marked diitanoee from 
eafh other to make the arrangGment dear,* and set off 
the individnal beds; while in the small system there is 
, Httle dieerved, but an excess of small bods not much 
vgried in siiil feniL nor odour. Indeed it may with 
be aaia of the small svstem that it ehielly ex- 
. Hm a degree of small prettmsss, at all timee to he 
^ avoided hi our floweivgaxden anangements. Ligiiity 


is the duKracteristio of the one^ and meanness that of the 
other. Alyssums, lherises» and other like plants, lust 
rooted, diould be planted out in the xeeervc garden, 
ready to be removed when wanted in the autumn to fill 

ttpl^. 

iVvyMpaffoii.---Gutting8of Geraniums maybe thinned 
out of the bods here and there, without mudi inju^ to 
the masses, and laid in on a border, putting a little silver 
sand in tno (pening made to reodvo the cuttings; 
by no means exdude the sun's rays from the cuttings, 
In this way there is no danger of the diemical action 
without, overcoming the vitd action within the cutting, 
as is too often the case when the same cuttings arc put 
in a dose frame. Petunias intended for whiter stodi 
diould be increased bv cuttings at once, so as to have 
thorn potted off and the pots full of roots before tho 
winter sets in. AnagaBis, Nierombergias, Mauran- 
dyas, and Lophospermums may all bo rooted in sandy 
peat, if placed in a dose frame, and shaded in bright 
sunny weather. Maumdya Bordayana rosea is not a 
deddod colour, but it is on abundant flowering variety. 

Bow intermediato Btodcs immedatdv, and ten- week 
Btodu of various colours twice before tne middle of tho 
month. Ptoparo a situation for sowing annuals, to 
stand the winter, next month. J. C. 

Sou Garden , — Give a plentiful supply of water to 
all perpetual flowering kinds if tho weatW continues 
dry. Mildew will now begin to show its white spots 
on some of tho sorts, and it must be dicckcd as soon as 
seen, by syringii^ tho plant witii soft water in the 
evening, end dusting tho infected parts with sulphur. 

Those in pots must have constant attentiim to keep 
(hem growing, and mind they do not stand crowded 
together. Budding should bo finished as early in the 
monlli as possible, tho stocks being kept well watered 
tin they are buddod to keep them growing. 

Towards tho end of tho month tho first buddod ones 
may have their bandages removed, and see that none of 
tho wild shoots lay across where toe buds are instated, 
or, by tho winds moving them to and fro, toi^ will get 
injui^ if not ontin^ dratr^ed. Cuttings of toe Tea- 
scented, Noisette, Gbina, Isle do Bourbon, Hybrid 
Peipotuals, ftc., may now be struck very easily in a 
mile hot-bed in very sandy lig^t soil. As soon as 
they are rooted tb^ should bo potted off, and put in 
tho hot frame again for a few days till tho roots begin 
to show at the sides of the pots, when they must he 
removed to a cold frame and hardened off During 
too latter port of tho season, they must be exposed to 
all fine weather. 

Bonksiun Boses diould now have their young dioots 
nailed in, or if there arc too many to nail in, tho euper- 
fluouB ones diould be taken off. 

The Ayrshire^ Boursault, Sempervirens, and other 

S Boses will frequently send out ycoj luxuriant 
particularly near too bottom, whioh, if not 
to renew any weak port of the jdont^ must be 
taken out altogether, or toe t(q» taken off to prevent 
their robbing the other parts of tho plant' H. M’M. 

Arfersfem.— 'With this month I dose too list of 
Conifenn, as it contains sueh as I would recommend for 
amateurs and the proprietors of small places, who only 
wish toidantalimitMooUeotion. They are all proved, 
and will not entail disappointment Amoogsttiie many 
novelties introduced w late yean there ar& no doubt, 
some beautifel things, but any remaifcs on toom would 
bo out of |daoo here, uy oljeot being to recommend to 
those who may require a guide, a few proved good 
things. 

, iVcM WMiana (Nepni], 1822), the Blue Coned Pipe 
of Almoran.-- The foliage of torn variety being very 
laxi^ with the upper aumoe of a deep greem and the 
under as llvury white, itis one of the finest of tm genus; 
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tilo habit of fbo tree u good, and tho oonoa oro very 
beautiiuL 

JVeea PmMpo (Spam, 1838).— A rapid Rowing and 
fine distinct S|>ociGES its rigid habit and toff bristling 
leaves contrasting admixably with the more dnx^g 
kinds. 

Pteea iio3t7w (N. AmcriciL 1831).— The habit of 
this true, under oiroumstanccs lavourable for its healfhv 
dovelqpmont, is so wondeiftilly regular and bcautifm, 
that it ought to be admitted into the most limited col- 
lection. 

Fieea Irmrii (N, America, 1811).— A vciy elegant 
species, symmetrical and erect in habit foli^ imiall 
and tnic^ with a glaucous appearance. Worthy a place 
in a limited collection. 

ArauMria imdrieata (Chili, 1796). — ^Tho Chili Fine 
although so long introduced, is only just beginning to 
bo well known. It is certainly one of the graudest 
plants known. It likes a deep loamy soil, cool, but well 
drained. 

Cryptomeria japoniea, — This rapid grow^ Conifer, 
one of Mr. Fortune's importations from China, is frst 
gaining tho good opinion of all admirers of a gnusefrd 
foliage and a pleasing habit of growth. It is considered 
likely to attain an immense height, and certainly pre- 
sent appearances seem to render it not imi^bable. 
Being quite hardy, it should be in every collection. 

filJtrubhery.-— in this department much ultimate good 
may bo clferdcd by going over the hardier and moat 
luxuriant evergreens, and pruning off their exuberant 
branches, particularly in places whore they ore likely 
to cncroorii upon the well-being of such plants as they 
are intended to iostor ; thilf not only reduces them to 
their proper ofiioo, but also by close cutting they are 
kept dwoi’f and full, consequently handsomer spccimons. 
A due attention to watering, and keeping do^ un- 
sightly objects, are still the routinal operationa in these 
depar^ents. J. C. B. 

Cm'mUom and Tkoteea should now, without loss of 
time, bo layered ; but avoid in oU coses the old system 
of shortening the grass. Where seed is required the 
decaying petals should bo picked off, as a j^vontive 
of damp imuring tho pods ; but where seed is not an 
object, the fiowor stems may bo cut down. See that the 
layers do not suffer for wont of water, and keep clear 
of weeds, slugs, worms, Ac. 

IkiAhVis.— Tho first planting of these now require 
constant attention to watering, tying out tho lateral 
shoots, removing those that aro supemuous, examining 
at all times tho previous fiuteningi^ as tho rapidity with 
which they swell at this season wm cause taom to be- 
come too tight, even were they only tied a day or two 
previously. Peiscvero in the dcstraotion of earwigs 
Wore tho coming shows,^ that there may be nothing to 
mar the flowers. Tho sou should be frequently stiri^ 
not deeply, but often, as nothing ten^ more to the 
production of good flowers than gW growth, which is 
greatly assisted by loose soft. Seedlings Aould be 
looked over daily, throwing away single and semi- 
double ones, exo^ they possess some now cbloar, or 
peculiar good form. I would by no means recommend 
a perfect deoranoe to be mode, os it frequently happens 
Uiat our best sorts will give omy impm^t flowers the 
first part of the season ; it is, theremre^ but reasonable 
to ei^t the same of seedlings, so if they are not in- 
truding on tho QMUse of a kimwA good ono, wait the 
event of a scoofld flowor before tmoy are quite con- 
demned. 

ifriiiykoeki.— Continue to secure to the stakes as,; 
they advimee in groi^ watering and stiiTing tho soil as 
th^ require. Seedlinn should be examined and'th^ 

I they are flnind to possess no suporior claims, 



while those of promiso ahould be attended to» 
cuttings strudk therefrom. Thdie firom spring sowing 
should have the hoe frequently passed through them. 

previously str^ iihould bo plant^ tsMog^ die advan- 
tage of weather suitable flor the qpention. Bhould the 
weather ho ^ they most be watered until they aro 
ostaUiahed. Gather seed as it ripens, and sow when 
ready, which, if done daring this month, will be in 
time to stand the winter. TflAt gathered after will bo 
better kept till spring. 

— Pipings of these that aro now rooted should 
be planted into store Iwds to strengthen previous to 
planting them in their blooming quiffters. A. ftirthor 
supply may still bo .struek. Examino the seed pods, 
and collect those that have boon hybridised or possess 
tho greatest requisites, vis., smooth rose-leaf and long 
pods. 

IMyanthmea may now undergo a regular eiamhiiu 
tion. Tho old plfints are giving seed, which 
should be gathered. The plants ho taken up, 

divided, and replanted, sdecting to partial shade, sumi 
as, or as nearly as can be, the 'wild primrose most 
luxuriates in. 

Seedlings should bo planted as the weather suits 
the operation, regard to which dmuld bo conoiderod 
rather than particular days or even weeks. Attend to 
tho watering of these ana the divided ones as»they may 
require, ke£q>ing clear of weeds, slugs, Ao. 

Bmmmhtm and TaUpa^ now in their boxes and 
drawers, require to ho examined occasionally, whioh^ if 
only to change tho air, is of great service in keepmg 
away damp, Ac. T. B, 

FRUIT GABBEN.— IN-DOOR DEPART- \ - 
MENT. 

As the principal summer crop will 
only require casual attention in maturing, Ac., attentioii 
riiould now bo directed to the orop advancing through 
their several st^s for the autumn supply ; those, to 
fruit in perfection, ought tobeinahousoDy themselves. 
Premising that all have been shifted and bottom heat 
is genial, water will now be required often, keepmg Gie 
house damp by often repeated sprinkling of the floors, 
and B general syringing in the afternoons when the 
house is olosed, will ado mucli to tho vigour and health 
of the plants. It will he advisable, however, to avoid 
dampii^ those plants in flower, os itoften produces decay 
of the internal seed ocUa, and renders the fruit worth- 
less. 

Smeamn FUmU will require an inereosed allowonoo 
of water andiair, as they aro now making thoirmost 
vigorous growth. The remainder of the plimts forfruit- 
ing noxt year may now havo their final shift. Stock on 
the Motidon plan must bo watched, the bottom heat 
kept oarofuUy steady, and large sapplies of water often • 
applied overhead ; we would not advise much 
after this time^ as tho principal olgeot is to get strong 
stooky vigorous planti^ and it will now require all the 
BolarlightpoBrible to mature their growth suflkientlyibr 
the plants to have a rest The saeken from the present 
fruiting plants should now be potted and plaM in a 
close firaiM or pit ; those will produoo fine plants next 
season. As the Frovidenoe and (kiyeiines aro diy at 
produoing sudkors; take the stools, shake them out, re- 
inovii^ somo of the'tower loaves, repot them and pkea 
them ina good heat, they will pi^uoe goodsudkerijiy 
the spring. * 

Ftinsty.— Towards the end of the month the — dtow , 

the w^ is^peifootly ripened. (Hve the stuos^uid 
wood-work a ooat of paint, when all will bo In readineai 
foroommencinginthe autumzL Where Orapes ore now 

— 
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ripe, or ihNnmu, care unit be taken to prevent the in- 
roiUb of the red which, othnnriao, will make aid 
havoc thia diy weather. A wariiing of sulfur and 
lime over the walla and pipes is the only preventivo 
that can bo applied at this stage of the crop, but directly 
the cnm is cut, uae the engine freely to dear them, and 
allow the leaves to keep their colour. Thin the last 
crop, which should be the St Peter’s and Muscat We 
question whether Chrapo-growors will not find in the 
Barbarossa on dd and worthless acquomtanco fbimerly 
colled Prince Albert. So much for novdtios. Vinos 
in pots, having now com^doted their growth as to height, 
wiD require much attention in regular supplies of water ; 
remove alllatonil shoots and expose the primary leaves 
to the light. Directly tho wood shows indications of 
ripening, reduce the quantity of whtcr. J. S. 

JPiga . — ^Tho second enm of fruit will now be ap- 
proaching maturity, and if tho directions given in pre- 
vious oalmdars have been fully attended to, tho ^u^ty 
will bo exedlent, tho. fruit having grown and npened 
under a great ai||g|it of solar li^t. Give all the air 
possiUo, use every maaiis to keep door of rod spider, 
and water when no(P»sary. 


FKUIT-GAKDEM.— OUT-DOOB DEPART- 
MENT. 

A VBW words on paddng ripe wall-fruit may bo ser- 
vioeable on the approadi of the season of its ripening. 
In tho first jdace secure a quantity of wdl beaten moss, 
or dried i^ort grass from the lawn. Have a box sulR- 
dently largo to hold the quantity required to be sent in 
it, and of a depth to hold two tier of fruit ; cadi tier to 
be separated by a false bottom, which must be secured 
when one layer of fruit u put m the box. Wrap each 
fruit in a piece of silver, or other sore of thin paper, 
and then pl^ them pretty closdy in a thick layer of 
the moss, or grass ; fill up between the fruit with it, and 
place a layer over them of a suffident thickness to»iillow 
tho false bottom, or lid, when lull, to gentty press it 
down, BO as to keep it tight, as this is one of tlio must 
important points in paddng fruit. Cotton wool is somc- 
timoB used for packing, but is one of the worst materials 
that eon be used for tho purpose ; as, in the fii'st placo 
it is difBicult to remove nnm Poaches ; and, in the next 
place, it has not that Aaaticity that sliort grass or moss 
have. 1 am in favour of d!iort grass, having used nothing 
! else for pocking for several years. 


jPiBoehM , — ^Tho wood in the early forced houses will 
now be rip& which is known by its assuming a roddish 
odour, and by the leaves falling^ off when dightly 
touched. Still, the dirootions previously given mnst bo 
attended . to unremittingly, in order to soouro its 
thorough maturation. Vontilate fredy both day and 
night, but during heavy rain dose tho lights to keep 
the honlera dry; give all tho air possible from the 
front. Wo strongly adrise tliat tho borders outside tho 
houses bo also kept tolerably d^. As soon as the fruit 
is all doored out of tho lato nouses, every attention 
must bo paid to ripening tho wood. 

Strawberriog. — Those should now bo diiffced into 
the sisod pots ithoy aro intended to fruit in. ^ Wo prefer 
dght inch pots, much of tho success in forcing depends 
on tho attention paid to tho plants at this season, no 
pc^ diould bo spared to got strong, vigorous plants, 
with bold, well formed crowns — ^for then tho prmeij^ 
end is gained. Tho best soil is good turfy loam with a 
fourth part of stable manure. When putting tho plants 
put a litilo soot at the bottoms of the pots. When all 
the plants are potted sot them in beds four or five feet 
wid^ fully exposed to the sun, but do not on any 
account plunge the pots. I have invariably found them 
fill tho pots with roots sooner when nut, than when 
plunged, and this being the cose tho plants will perfect 
their crowns beforo tho short days come on. M. S. 

Cueumber Mouse, — ^If there is any appearance of 
mildew on any port of tho jdants, it mi on its first 
appearance, bo dusted over with sulphur, and every loaf 
that can be spared' mnst bo removed. Should ^old 
nights ooour slight fires mnst be applied, more particn- 
laily to the roots, 08 that will proven^ in a great measure, 
tho gum in the finiit. Tho ereen fly must bo well 
lobkod after, and repeated smokii^ for two or throe 
successive nights will bo tho moBt8imp«emeansof Mtting 
rid of them. Erovious directions, as to shade, air, and 
water, must be attended to. 

Dmijf jM.— P repare one of these for a one-light 
frame, and towards the middle of tho month sow for 
winter fruiting. Talm oaro, to keep tho tianta os 
dean os poaaihlq and encourage thorn to make robust 
growth. 

•iJfsiMW. — ^The yoang growing Bucoession plants must 
' have strict attention; see that they do not sniferfor 
want of menstore at the roots; kero the lininn made 
, but iOfr that they do not become burnt and my, they 
» want ftMuent stirring and watering. Frorioiu 
— far wmatured rat must be attended to. 

W.T. 



I AprieoL — ^As tho fruit progrosBcs towai'd ripening, 1 1 

espose it to tho srn as mucli as possible to give it 
colour. Keep the shoots closely laid in, and when ne- 
cessary a lew loaves may bu removed. When the fruit 
is ripe, suspend hcuoatli the trees, on short stakes, nets 
or mats, to catch tlic finiit that frlls. A little straw, 
or fern should be put in tho nets or mats to pi event tho 
fruit bruising. This is not intcnd('d to siipersc'de gather- 
ing by hand, but to prosorve those that Hill from being 
bruised and spoiled ; os, with Uio most (taitful attention, 
some will fall. 'To protect waU-1‘ruit from. Wasps. I 
havo found nothing oquol to Jlaythom’s Hexagon Net- 
ting, which admits a free circnlatio? of air, and, at tho 
same time, if properly put on the tn5o. will kcisp away 
Wasps and Flics. 

rpftcU imd Jarpctarifw.— The laterals of tho strong 
shouts that have Ix'on stopped, must bo thinned to the | 
number rcquireil to fill the nlluttcd space, so as to allow 
those loft tho ftiU benefit of the smi and air to ripen 
them. Should mildew appear, dust tlie shoots witli 
sulphur. An occasional wa h* g with soap-suds will bo 
very beneficial to tlic frees A attacked by insects, but 
they riiould havo intormediato washings or syiinginga 
with dear water. I 

Cherry. — ^Tho Morollo o. north walls, must now bo 
covered with nets. Thia is a most vulualde sort for late 
use. 1 hove kept it di. tho trees until the latter end of 
November. As ^hc ^it is gathered from tho early 
sorts, take off tho nets and give the trees a good wash- 
ing with the engine. 

Apple and Pear, — ^It may ho necessary to support 
some of tho branches that aro hcarily ladim with fruit, 
therefore, the trees dionld be immediatdy looked to. 
Those against walls and espoliorB may now bo pretty 
olosdy stopped, as there wul be littlo diBngm of tho 
buds at tho base of the dioot breaking after this time. 

— ^Waqps aro so oxoeodin^ly partial to this firuit 
that it is next to on impossibility to get a thoroughly 
ripe one, unless there is some moons used to prevent 
their attacks. 1 have found nothing better for this | 
purpose than oommon mndin bags, having strings to 
draw the mouth of the bag close. These should be put 
on the fruit just os they ore ripening, and, os their I 
period of doing so extends over several weeks, the bags | 
will servo for several fSrait in saocessibn. Continue to 
stop the foreright dioots, and to lay in tho main ones. 

Gooeeberry md Those roquirod for lato « 

use, must be protected by mats or some other mateiud. 
The troea q^nst walla may be protected with tho 
greatest fluifity; and I know of no Qoosobeny better 
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far ihia purpoaothan tho Bed Wonington. I hayo kept 
it on a north wall, in a good state of proseryation, untU 
November. These trees had a irome-work of wood at 
the sides and top, which projected from the wall about 
eight inches; to this frame- work coarse oonyos was 
nailed, bfith to pn'rorve the fruit from wet, and to prevent 
tne ingress of birds, wasps, and flies. Ourrants may be 
preserved in tho same manner, but if kept long ^er 
they ore thoroughly ripe, they become very acid. 

Jtaapbeny , — ^Tho cones that have just done bearing, 
may now be cut away, as well as the weak shoots of 
the current y^oar, leaving only four or five strong canes 
if they arc in stools ; these shoots must bo securely 
fostenro to stakes. The cones of autumn bearing varieties 
' must also be secured to stakes as they grow. 

Wroieiefr/y.—No longer delay making now planta- 
tions, if fruit is required from them next year ; if, how- 
ev(.T, it is inconvenient to do so iuiiucdiatcly, and a crop 
is not ix'garded, the plants may be bedded out any time 
during the autiurm, and then be tranrolantcd to their 
permanent situation in tho spring. I'lants that have 
l>(}cn forced in the spring, if now planted in tho 
open ground aull produr-c excellent crops next year. 

I These plants will probaldy show flower in tho autumn, 
buttlint should be cut of]', os allowing them to remain to 
prodii(‘e fruit would weaken tho plants. Advanced os 
the seience of gardening now is, 1 Uiiiik it is scarcely 
necessary to caution my readers against cutting the 
leaves from the plant, as was formerly the general 
praetioi'. IT. C. 0. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

rnKsrMiNO that the principal breadtii of Savoys, Brus- 
sels sprouts, Brnceli, Scotch and other Kales for autumn 
and winter use are completed, attetition should lie^'ven 
to tho spaces occupied with early Cauliflowers, J*c*a8, 
and Beans, and os they ari' eloansl of tlieir crops, clear 
aw'ay the haulm, and prepare the ground for Coleworte, 
Hpriiig Brocoli, or late crops of Celery, oil of whitth will 
be found exceedingly useful, and sho(dd be planted aa 
soon as possilde. 

Fork the ground between growi^ cropsL and earth 
up aa they advance in ^owth. Tho early crops of 
Colcry should lie examined beforo earthing up, and if 
they aro infested by sings, a sowing of limo or soot 
would remove the intruders. Sowings in tlic first week 
dioiild bo made of Wheeler’s Imperial Cabbage, and a 
good piece of Trickly Spinn('.h, to stand tlio winter. 
Straslmrgh and Welch Onions, tiie former to transplant 
in tho spring, and the hitler for uso in salads. Early 
Horn Carrots on a south border. Badishea, sown twice 
this month, in a similar situation, will give on autumnal 
supply. Small salads aa noticed in former Calendars. 

Gauliflowei's in some situations should be sown 
earlier than in others; this is of tho greatest iinport- 
anoo. I have found a fortnight’s difference in local itics 
not more tiban 200 miles distant from each other, and 
would therefore rocommond two sowiuga; the first to be 
made from the 6th to the 12th, tho other from tho 20th 
to the 26th. Endive and Lettuce should Iw transplanted 
pcriodioally for Buecossion. Herbs nthcred that were 
not fit last month. Tomatoes, Gh>urw, &o., looked over, 
and all superfluous shoots removed. Frep^ a piece of 
ground, by deep tronehing and ecmious manurmg, fbr 
Spring Cimbago, and keep it forked over regularly until 
the pluits arc r^y to plant out. In some situations 
Onions will be ready to harvest ; attend to them in 
time, and take core they are thofeughly matured and 
dry beforo they ore stored away. Shallots and Garlic 
must also bo attended to. Bow all ground with 
Tgmips. 4 

Glean walks, weed edgings, and have an m to 
oyeryihiim that will add to the neat appearanee of the 
Eitohen Garden generally. J. C. S. 


WILD FLOWERS OF AUGUST. 

TtfEBS is oonsidcrahlo ooenpation for tho botanist in 
this month, as later specimens of tho J uly plants aro 
still abundantly mot with, while the eflbot of the long 
period of summer heat, which has now passed over, 
shows itself in the maturation of the fruits of families 
in which tho charaetors derived from them are of the 
highest importance, particularly the UmbcUiferD and 
CompositBD. 

The lesB showy of Flora's subjects, the weeds, 
ixeflUmee, such as the Docks (JtmmY tho AiripUee§ 
and Gooso-ibots Whenapodiwn)^ should now be sought 
after and carefully examined. Much oonflisiim still 
exists respecting their distinotive charocteiv, which 
depend omofly on the condition of the enlarged perigono 
enveloping tho rijM fruits; therefore, fully devdopod 
specimens, with tiicir lower loaves and roots attached, 
should bo seloctcd for preservation. 

With regard to botanising, generally, in this month, 
it may bo said that tho later flowers will mostly be 
found in their prime during this montly while there are 
few to bo marked as cspeo^Iy distmeuvo. Spiranthes . 
antumnolis, the beautiful liltlo Orflhid, called, from its 
peculiar spiral arrangement of tho flowers, ** Ladies’ 
Trrsscs,” may be noted as belonging to August and 
September ; abso most of tlio Gentians, aa PHmmnanthe^ 
amarellay Msy9«r/ri«, and on the mountains Q, 

On tho soa-i^oro will bo diet with the vaiimu Glass- 
woits, Salicomia and Sabohy tho ashes of which con- 
tain such abundance of soda ; also tho autumnal Squill 
{Sciila (rttfujmlis). The Foms are now mostly to bo 
found in fmetifleation. A. H. 

ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

0]iNiTiiox.ooY.-— August mav be consideirod in tho 
light of a holiday to many birds, and, as such, is of 
great ailvantago to those that ore migratory ; the busi- 
ness of incubation, with a few exceptions, is nearly if 
not quite over, and food being plentifiol it enables tho 
old birds to recruit, and tho young to acquire strength, 
previous to the commencement of that long journey 
wliiidi, at stated periods, they aro destined to penonn. 

At this time they lose a great portion of mcir shy- 
ness, and become constant visitors to our gardens, 
where young and old may ho seen aetivoly engaged in 
tho capture ra insects, varying their repast witn an oc- 
casional taste of any of wo smoUer kinds of fruit that 
may still remain upon the trocs. Tb^ are very in- 
teresting now and afford mudi amusement by the 
activity they display in tho capture of their insect prey ; 
tile young arc easily distinguiued from the edd by their 
more clamorous notes, and tho difforenoo somo of 
them exhibit in their plumage. Tliis is very conspicu- 
ous amongst tiio Willow Wrens (fl'yfrtia), the young of 
wliieh arc for more gay in their colours than the old, 
the shades of yellow and green are very beautiful, 
which, added to their cnraccfuJform, render them olnoots 
of great attoction. Those that poneas a gar^ of an% 
extent, have no occasion fo ramble to Iho woo^ at this 
season in search of objects worthy their notice, fbr they 
will see around them a host of little beingB attracted 
together hy^ the same oauBe~a plentiful supply of food ; 
and who, m a few days, will hie winging timir way to 
fhr distant climes, as yet unknown to tho greater por- 
tion of them. How sfrong must the impidso for migra- 
tion ho implanted in them, more particularly in the 
young, who, as yet, Imow of no other land but that of 
their birth, urging th^ onward over the ocean’s track- 



less path and toe deserts burning sands, eneountoriag 
death in a thousand forms— for were can be no doubt 
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but a vast number perudi onnua^ in these 
The first to leave us ore the Swifts (C[ 
which are generally all me l^the 20th; hut, in 
I saw two as latoasiheviiid ofSepteDllber ; 
hut a short stay with us, and aw fiv on their 
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uaif of the pteient hftve miiBn«d, m tM 
SS the Attuki of the Ceteipi^ 
teiftieii iMm toward! the middle of the month with 
Imhlioati of thoee destnietiTe tpedee iVoMe JhuMM 
|he large gaidea White, andP. theOieen-Temea 
White. PMie JGutoN, the Swallow-tail Buttoifly, 
the ibeit of our Britiah apeoieik now alio appean on 
the whiAijlnt xazely, in meadowi and merei. The 
Brinrtne mI OIoiiM TeUow BntterflieB ooonr in 
«oofle ail amadowa. The Bpeohled Wood and Wall 
l l Btti ki iea (JBRGHMrahia JBg$Hn and JApwra) alao now 
IbfMb the hoima of wooda and aimny limea, whilat 
iwnbiHof theaniaUheaiitifhlBlim andOopmare to 
W aaat with on heaihpy oommoniL and eqMOuiUy chalky 
dhtdota Other apeoiea of Lepidoptera are alao now to 
ha d**T*td in tiie Cataipilllar atata in fa iy ty the latter end 
of tUa aonfli and the whole m the next may bo oon^ 
aideted aa the maiod ibr the aaoond and laat brood of 
ChheraiUnp.. ^hib larra of aereral of the apeoiea of 
BawMidlhaartiiow to he finnid, anehaathatofiho 
Hawk iBmtrintkm oMBahw). the Lime Hawk 


beyond the natural period, it would henoe mUow that 
ware it not ibr aome eztraoidinaiy modiiloatian of in- 
atittot to auit the pooolier oiroomateiioee of theoeaeu the 
Taatmid<^>^^i^^‘^ be a terrible Dur- 

den to the community! to profont tide, howerer, 
Nature, or, more properly ,to apeak, Naturo'a Qod has 
direeted the wwkm Beee to kOl theeo no longer necdod 
indiriduala, and the eight whibh now prosente itacdf is 
moat eiagiilar. Hero will be eeen a eingle worker Bee 
pulling one of theae gigantic Drones (which it has 
already diaablad wi& ito ating) with all ita mi^t to the 
edge mthe hiro board, there aeveral will bo engaged in 
the aame manner, entoTouring to fly off with their 
burden, whilat roe ground in front of the hive is 
atrewea with the elxmy dead and dying Drones. 

Other apeoiee of aooial Hymonontoranow interoat ua 
by their prooeedinga. The apmt body of the working' 
Waqpa are produoed during ^ and tbo beginning of 
the next month, and their inoessant attaoka upon our 
moriaiona, both yegetaUe and animal, roquiro attention, 
moat aatix&ctoTy mode of deatroying tho nosta of 


aeit only ipiBiiv 


honey aawaBaa 


•«dipi|lBeei& the Ura^mid 
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DELPHINIUM CSBILAKlQUM, VjlM, tlWDXStBX^ 


>Airoiwni lOiH 


Gim Cnuuflm^fidpi^^ €b%»«. aw» Mgriy, t>mi » tfooff mmmm M 

loBwd,qgflnnepitoj itpEtoiinbilaitrtinwEttnilta^ii^^ flUM. iVasl. ^H) ^ ^ ^ 'll.,' 

tlMootKiMit pradoMd i&to a hollow qnir «t tiM bMeb«ll4e- SHuMunm oUtUiiMnnilii 

olduoiM. OoolboriMirlvponfaoiiopetdkflMctf taWM Avo-putod; IdMt (bWhh^ ■oinnlfirtiA, hA-Wi jOh 

abovoliitooiwpleoekQ|imattlietap;tlMflfthii|v«rpeMirast^ deoMoi pedMi l0M«r Iho hnMlii fdalo Aoriw #Mi ** 

iBf ; ilie two laAclor prodoeed at the biie iato aa oMamdlx tho oa^^ the two laatrior with aa oblltatiTJBiondi «w*^ 
(teteiaal qmr) oaHtalaad la the tpor of the adja. dKaanM aatirollaibj eapwIeewithaaoloBridfitle H la t tnB^ p uhB Wit 
BoaMraiiib lwwn«wfc OtmHtt atoMljrtiam^ aionfanly oao Fhr. Omdtnmii, Hiw^d^^w^lBao JiariagBB.--t^^ 

orfliWbftoebOBe-oellad; oaiiteoBCIiovaatralaiitarabaiiiBiraii^ Uoeb vtiaed, the diaoi of tha lover pdCali.vftb apiiflovlMM{ 
la Un iwwa. CIvMMh ibOieiilar, amihnaoiiik beakad with oivmiIm ftebroua 
the aw dehtwiing loegitiidlnaDy down the WBUtial aotuo. | 

DESCRIPTION.-- A hard^ herliaoeoiid perenniali with large, ahowy, racier diatalit SoiiImM 
LeaTea fiVe-parted, the lobea obloiig and acnmifiated, trifid or obae^ j bi-trifid, hw fadkm 
in diameter, on long petiolea; floral kawea tbree^parted, wifli the kto broadly. linear, aeniOi- 
nated, aimj^. Raeemea axillaty and terminal, lax; the pedioela longer th^ the braota* 
Flowera large and ahowy, tdtramarine blue, with Teina a little deeper ; two Jp’vw P^bda mlSi 
a roundiah ovate limb, obliquely indexed and whitiah in the mid^, bearing a ydbw beard, 
alightly irregular on the margina, with a few ciliary haim at the apex. Ovariea ferae, gbU 
broua, green, veined with blaekiah linea.— A. H. 

Hibtobt, &o.— W e learn firom Mr. E. O. Hendemon, of St John’a Wood, if wkoae 
Nursery the plant firom which our drawing was made, has been blooine4, that the vanei^ ia 
one raiaod by M. Chauvier, of Faria, of whom the seeding plant wat punfetued by Mr, 13^ 
deraon. It provea to be a free grower, and in the aiae of ita flowera, a^ fee te^htaem of ita 
colour, aurpaaaea every other Bee-Larkapifr we have aeon. Our drawing waa ibom fee 
blooming plant early in July of fee preaent year. 

CuLTuns.— For the flower-border, or for large beds, this hardy perenoial herb will.lm 
quite an acquisition. All the Delphiniums grow freely in a rieh, open, jnamy tfeil, and prefer a 
situation where the subsoil la cool, and the sulgaoent earth not very Ihfele to parch during fee 
growth of the |dant In fet, rather damp, peaty soil, they grow also wife great vi^ur, and 
generally assume a deeper green colour in the feliage, if not a richer hue in ^ flowers, under 
such circumatanqpa. They are propagated readily dividing the plants just after they start 
into growth, and also seeds; the latter mode, however, is hardly to be depended cm fer the 
perpetuation of the kinds, aa there u a tendenoy to variation In the progeny.:— M. 

THE GIBCULATION OF SAP” IN VEaETABLE TlSSCra. 

Bt I. TOWERS, Em., C.M.SUB. 

T he movements of the aqp in trcM and ahrnba an snljecrtB ef inquiry and tap interest wife the 
vegetabbpihysicdogiat. Several artita have ^ppaand during fee praient fe m or inara Of 
timhcNrtioidtiixalpetiota^ dfwhife, after attentive peruaal, have lad to any asfetatoiy aon- 
ohicioiL To one effeeni, indeed from fee pen of, I bellev%aaeiitant pncftiocdgard«iiBr,l devote} 
parfloqlbw attenti^ it gave the deteils of aprotraoted experiment, wlta appsand M 
atariliag, Ita origiiMl eriiflk ia lost, cw so iniitad, tat I cannot ta any extnot 
the leedingfiMst annonneed made it appewp that a kng and vigoioM feta Mr feekwrafe pfet of » 
vta anta gta (nfefrsdtflfe bnt devekped In 1S49), waa eeleeted fee dtarSte 
early part of this year of aU ita bods rave three or fenr at fee 

lijntriaiiig fewmiaii ^fee eip, and when fee aaoentbeeanm manifert by feefrj^^ fee bta#i , 
(flIlMitaorpon long) life ofjmoe, was aevetafromtimtreeattatalfelMmta - 

After a fens, lafe at oertain periofe of fee day, bat not eonfeioofelyy s Wtafly of iSp Ife fe feta 

flmtta ttwieaifueAtlm^feata^^^tafefe^ta 



ON CLIMATE. 


through which the sap ascends, by means of enttings plunged and kept for a time in pnrple-coloured 
infbsums. During the oorreqiondenoe with that great man, foom the summer of 1830 to within a 
year of his decease, an opportunify ocenrj^ to allude to the errors which must ineTitably arise from 
any experiments with mutilated members of vegetables ; and, with that frankness which was peculiarly 
hiB own, he at once admitted that in any case where a jdant, or portion of a plant, was so disturbed by 
eradication or mutilation as to interrupt the harmony of vital action that exists between the atmo- 
sphere, the plant, its roots, and the earth, by which t^so are supportod, no just or philosophical con- 
olusion .could be arrived at from experiments under such conditions. The amputation of the branch of 
tl^l^ine that had been disbudded could not therefore furnish any proof of the descent of the sap from 
the apapMof a plant to its roots, while growing and in foil possession of its vitality. 

** Citation of the sap” was the term by which our forefothers attempted to express a series of 
movements that they could not comprehend. Circulation proper, implies a motion corresponding in its 
principle with that of the blood in man and animals, or one which may be represented by the flow 
and return of water through the pipes of a hot-water apparatus. But we ask, can any one of us, who 
has carefully observed the phenomena of vegetable growth, suppose that they afibrd evidence of a 
regular upward and downward flow of the vegetable fluids. Wo may never be permitted to discover 
the predse cotfrse, nor the exact vessels and cells through which they pass and arc elaborated ; but 
perhaps we may xfot be flir from the truth if we admit, to a very great extent, tlio tlieory of the late 
Thomas Andrew Knight, so far at least as it appUcs to the cluinnels and course of the vital fluids. 

The raw sap absorbed by tlie roots ascends through cells of the sap-wood (alburnum) in trees, or 
through cellular tissue in vegetables ; it enters the leaves, partially exudes os water through the 
tram^iiratory pores, undergoes duo laboration and change in appropriate cellular tissue, and then in 
the state of cambium, or proper juice, passes downward and through the liber or new boik ; and 
thence is conveyed laterally through the medullary processes, tenned by Mr. Knight, convergent 
rays or layers,” till it reaches the central medullary sheath. In its course all the specific aromatic, 
gummy, resinoas, or saccharine principles are developed^ and duly deposited ; and thus the sap from 
the roots performs oil its natural offices, being entirely conveyed and applied to all ports of a plant, 
depositing the several products of elaboration, but not in any degree returning back into tlie roots as 
sap, otherwise than as a nutrimontal matter suited to the requirements of the radical tissues. 

Such 1 believe to be the substance of Mr. Knight’s theory, to which modem discoveries may have 
added some foots connected with the absoirition of carbonic acid and solutions of silica, potossa, and 
other inorganic bodies laborated in the soil.* Much remains to bo adduced eoiiceraing the proecsscs of 
vegetable chemistry, but on the subject of the sap’s course I think that the view embraced by Mr. 
Knight is in evciy way luminous and comprehensive. 


ON CLIMATE. 

By K J. LOWE, Esu., F.B.A.S. 

shall now bring under notice those local circumstances which influence the climate of a locality. 
W Towns raise the temperature of the immediate neighbourhood, because tho walls of tho houses 
absorb a huge quantity of caloric during tho day, which they give out again at night. In consequence 
of towns being warmer than the surrounding country, no dependence con be placed upon tho observed 
direction of the wind near them ; for if on the west side wo find a north wind, it is not uncommon to 
observe one on the east side coming from tho south ; and indeed it frequently happens that in difterent 
parts of a town the wind is blowing from almost every point of the compass, for the temperature 
being warmer in the interior, and oonsequ^tly its i^oiflc gravity lighter, cold heavier air will rush 
from the surrounding country into the town. Therefore, with our increase in buildings, we make tho 
dimate milder, and also dionge the direction of the currents of the air. The next great alteration in 
temperature is produced by draining swamps, fens, and morasses ; and the third by the felling of large 
woods, sndi os those in North America, all which are accomplished by the labcmr of man, and each 
tends to temper the climate, for changes produced either by the draining of swamps, or the clearing of 
large forests of trees, even at very great distances from us ore felt in a greater or less degree, and the 
around those places near where jthey take place is very sensibly perceived, as in Canada, where 
the dimate is rendered much milder. 

Mountains have great influence over winds, and it is natural that they should when we 
^t the.great bulk ^ the air is near tho earth’s suffooe ; thereflnre they must act as impediments. 

*The daily average rate of the wiifd at Oreenwidi, between October 1649 and Mardi 1660, varied 
.from 70 to 166 mili^ It will thus be seen that the rate of movement of tho wind varies vmy eon- 




sidcrablj. It is by iho power of the winds that obnoxious gases, which, if they ramoinod, would 
be tho death of plants, are borne away at a rapid rate. 

Guy Lussac, to whom wo are indebted for many very valuable observations on the atmosphero, 
especially by the means of balloons, made some very important experiments with respect to our 
atmosphere, by collecting flasks of air at various heights above the earth's sur&ce,^ and afterwards 
analyzing them, from whidi it was found that the proportion of tho constituents of the air is predsoly 
the some at the elevation of four and a quarter miles as it is at the sea level. 

ON THE EFFECT OF CLIPPED TREES IN DECORATWE GARDENING, AND 
HOW FAR THEY ARE ADMISSIBLE. 

’ By H. NOEL HUMPHREYS, Esq. 

OjnHE flrst attempts at decoration, in many branches of art, consist in simply subduing the irregularity 
A of natural forms to geometric shapes, in the regularity and repetition of which tho eye of tlic most 
untutored recognises at once the existence of certain laws of oi'dcr, which ore necessarily the earliest 
steps of every advance in civilization, whether sodal, political, or artistic. Thus, the Indian savoge 
pares away the rugged bark of his club, and in its place carves with laborious care a serk*s of zig-zag, or 
serpentine linos, the evenness and regularity of which constitute, in his estimation, ti|cii‘ greatest merit. 
But there arises, sooner or later, an ox)och in the ad\'ancc,of art when fonnality in its turn gives way, 
and a return to natural outline takes place. It is then that we find another luee of artists disdaining 
the regular patterns of the half savage, and positively imitating, by laborious and painstaking manipu- 
lation, the rugged bark and knots wliich were xmred away by the earlier carver to moke w^y for his 
symmetrical notching. So, in gardening, the first steps in tho direction of ornament* have always 
been clipping and cropping ; first, merely to obtain regulaiity of line, squaring and levelling being 
the highest aim of the earliest practitioners in the art. These simple ends ore soon accomplished, and 
more ambitious views succeed, when tcm])le8 and amphitheatres, colounadcs and porticoes of vei'durc 
become the great objects of a race of architects in foliage. In Italy the art rarely passed these bounds ; 
but in the north, csxieoially in Holland, Belgium, and England, trees were clipped into human figures, 
and these leafy monsters become a positive rage : tho Yew, tho Box, and otlicr trees whose close 
growing foliage rendered them most suitable for torturing into these unnatural HhnjK's, being cropped 
and sheared till it wos supposed they resembled shepherds and shepherdesses, dogs, peacocks, and 
other forms ; to odd to the reality of whicli, painted faces and hands, &c., &e., were added, — such 
additions rather increasing the absuiflity, than aiding the wretched imiKwture. The return to nature 
(as in tho case of tlic carver of tho club, and his successor of a later period) was as violent os its 
^parture ; and a race of ** landscape gardeners” arose, who sw'ept away with relentless hand the 
avenues, the bowers, and the quaint figures which the foliage of the slow growing Yew had, wdth the 
most carefiil dipping and tending been a century in producing. We have in England but tow old 
gardens remaining which can show remnants of this exploded taste ; but in Holland many may yet bo 
found revelling in all their pristine formality and stiffhcBB ; and in Hanover the curious gardens 
created by George the Second for his too famous mistress, — ^mentioned in the entertaining memoirs of 
Lord Hervey, — arc still in their original state, a kind of German Trianon, in which all lands of cropt 
absurdities are still carefully maintained and trimmed. 

But the object of tho presont ortido is to suggest the partial revival of the best features of this 
taste, in proper situations and under suitable circumstances, and it is from some of the best Itolhui 
gardens that we shall be furnished with the best hints for tho partial readoption of architectural and^ * 
other simple and severe forms in foliage. The garden seat, from the villa Stroda near Rome, backed by 
a screen of carefully cropped limes, the outline of which harmonizes with that of tho scat itself, is a 
good example of a style, and an extent, to- which symmetiical cropping may be safely resumed with good 
effect. Let us imagine a tolerable extent of duubbery formed of well-grown timber trees, with an 
undergrowth of Laurds and other evegrgreens, intersected in various directions by means of winding 
walks. In the midst of this shrubbery, let us suppose an open space of qnadrUateral fonn, each side 
occupied by a seat and cropped screen of foliage rimilar to the annexed engraving — a square plot of 
grass, with a fountain, a sun-dial, or merely a large vase filled with flowering plants in tho oenti^ 
surrounded by a^iroad trimly-kcpt gravel walk, and it will be easy to ooneeive that such a eomlunaticn 
of regular forms occuningm the midst of ashrubbery similar to the one described, would oseote a most 
plsoiing contrast, and be a q^t often sought duringfthe summer mrniths for quiet mSditatum i os thmp 
would always be onp shady side, and tife- surrounding trees would difihse a pleasing general ^Iuom. 

The engraving (p.fll), also flramaeelebrated Italian villa, is termed tho Theatre of O^^ssesb With 



ON THE EFFECT OF CLTFFED TEEE8 IN BECOEATITE OARDENINO. 


or Without its dressingB, in the ibnn of fountains! 
statuoBi &e.| &C., such a disposition of forms mighf 
be made succestihllj aToilable in an English gar° 
den in many ways ; but there is one which I more 
e^eciolly widi to suggest. Our modem geome- 
tric flower-gardens, when of considerable extent^ 
generally produce a samely and unsatisfactory 
cflbct, from their uniform flatness of surface, few 
of tho plants cultivated for the purpose of pro- 
ducing ^masses of colour growing to any consider- 
able hmght. I recollect noticing particnlarly«how 
Mnspicuous this defect of flatness appeared to me 
in the o&erwise fine flower-garden at Trenthom. 
In addition to the defect of flatness — that of 
seeing over all the surikee at one glance, destroys 
to a groat extent tho eagerness and curiosity 
to examine the more distant parts— which should 
always be considered a fatal defect in gardonesquo 
conipositions. To remedy this, I pro{)oso intro- 
ducing, in a geometrical flower-garden, either 
one, four, or more examples, according to space, 
of such a composition os the annexed “TJieatro 
of Cypresses.’* I will imagine the iqiacc only suit- 
able to one group, which, in that case, would of 
course be central. Tho hedges might bo formed 

Pnvet, or some other quick-growing ever- 
green — some of tho new Berberries for instance • 
instead of tho Cypresses, in our climate, some 
hardy tree of spiral growth, but considerable 
size, might be selected, as great height is ncces- 
sary to tho cfic*ct I wish to produce. In Italy, 
tho « sky-cleaving Cypress,” as Shelley has so 
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iHtic feature in Italian scenei^ ; indeedi an Italian landacape without CyproBaea, or an Englidi one en- 
tirely without Poplars, might ie compared to the view of a city without atcopleB, the monotony of which 
would he insupportable to an eye seeking artistically for agreeable and striking eombinationa of form. 

From this it will be understood that the writer would prefer a geometrical flower-garden, 
the monotony of which was broken up and varied by a few lofty and flnely-grouped otjecta, to one 
of uninterrupted flatness, varied only by patches of oolour. Other odvantagee would also be obtained ; 
for instance, within the newly enclosed circuit of the group of tall trees, there would bo a vpnoo whore 
certain plants, which suffer from too much sun might be more sacocssftdly cultivated than elsewhere, 
and even on the north side of these trees certain shade-loving flowers would And an appropriate 
situation. In addition to these advantages, and the improvement to the first general view, a certain 
legitimate degree of intricacy would be attained, which is always agreeable. All eonld not be seen 
atone superficial glance— something choice would be imagi&d within the well-hedged circle } and 
beyond it, and on cither side, would bo certain partially concealed portions of garden, which one 
would be thus tempted to explore. In the midst of an irregularly-planned flower-garden, I would 
scarcely recommend such an object as the ** Theatre of Cypresses," but as a good centre to a geometite" 
plan, 1 think it could not be o&orwiso than e^tive and agreeable, and at this time, when all effects 
to be produced by cropping have been so completely ilhandoned, it would be a positive novdty. 

The example (p. 60) is also from an Italian garden and is styled an amphitheatre of verdure" 

« amphiteatro dt verdura.” The introduction of a somewhat similar feature in an English garden 
might in some instances be very suooessful, but more espeoially, as in the ibrmer ease, in a geometric one. 

Ixjt us suppose a secluded flower-garden terminated on one aide, perhaps, by a terrace near the house, 
and on the three others by riirubbories. From either ride of the tenaoe, an aroade of cropped Limes 
might separate the trim flower-garden from the free growing; riirubbery, and at the end, opposite^ 
terrace, the galden might with good effect terminate with t^ mt^^kdetOro di verdure* Trimness of * 
form thus exhibiting iMf, not only on the ground, in the turf, and the form of the beds, fro., but also • 
above the eye, in the outiine of these Times, thus riving greater oomidotenass to the neo- 

metrie ohanuster of the general oomposiw. The trunks of toe Lhnes might ritherdie eotmd ^to i 
hardy climbing Boses, or by a little carofhl management clothed with their oumfriUago as in the Italian , I 
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smphitheatre, above which, as in the garden before described, the trees of the surrounding shrubberies, 
appear softening the rigid outline of the crc^ped trees, and fonning a soft and irregular sky-lino,” 
which would gracefully complete the composition. It will be seen by the above remarks that, in re- 
sorting to the abandoned custom of reducing foliage to arbitrary forms, only the most severe and 
simple are advocated, and even then only in well considered situations, whore the contrast, or the liar- 
mony of fbnns, would be artistically aided by such means. 



THE CULTIVATION OF MOSSES. 

Bt Mb. G. LAWSON, F.B.S., Assistaxt CuoiiTOR to thb Botanioal Soczett op Edxnbuhqh. ^ 

a ECENTLY (see vol. i., p. 210) we directed the attention of horticulturists to the interesting and 
numerous tribe of Mosses, which, although long admired for their beauty in their native homes, 
have only recently been introduced to garden culture. With the view of aiding those desirous of 
cultivating these tiny plants, wo gave such general hints os occurred tons regarding their habits, and 
the modes of treatment likely to prove most successful ; and, on the present occasion, we proceed to re- 
deem our promise to enter more minutely into the history of the various species adapted for cultivation, 
as wen as to mwwdftr the particular conditions of soU, exposure, &c., requisite for their successful 
development. 

And, fimt, of the genus PoLYTitTCnuM. P. undulatumt which occurs in considerable abundance in 
the woods, and indeed in all moist shady situations, is a species well fitted for tlic Moss-garden, provided 
it can alwnys be kept in an atmosphere loaded with moisture. Its large lanceolate undulated leaves are 
peouliorly susceptible to atmospheric influcncesj in moist woathcr they arc spread out, and give the plant 
a beautlM appearance ; but immediately tiiat a drying wind meets them in its way, they arc curled 
up, and have lost all their beauty. The largo cylindrical curved capsalcs ore produced abundantly 
throughout the winter and early spring. The plants should be removed in tufts from their woodland 
home in the autumn, preserving a good boll of earth around each tuft. The soil used in potting sliould 
be of a retentive eharaeter, little or no drainage bring given, and plenty of water ofibrded at all times 
exoepting in the summer Bcason, when the plants will be in a more dormant condition. Drying winds 
riioald be carefully guarded against. P. umigernm is also a neat plant for pot cultnrc, and, although it 
does not require so moist an atmosphere os the preceeding, it should be well supplied with moisture at 
the roots. Peat may be fVeoly used in potting this species. P. alpimm may receive similar treatment. 
P^eomnwne is a very common Moss, especially in the north, growing abundantly on heaths, and in the 
woods I but fiom the circumstance of its growing in broad patches of considerable extent, it is a difficult 
matter to got a convenient portion separated from the mass in a state fit fbr growing : we never could 
manage it.* 

The Extinguisher Mosses (Engaltpta) arc such beautiful little things that they tempt us to bestow 
upon them a little more trouble than usual, although they are by no means especially rcoommcndablc to 
the gardener’s attention. The common species (j^. milgaria) being annual, must be sought for yearly 
daring the winter season on some neighbouring wall or bare earthy bank, and potted in any sort of 
soil, the plants being removed with a l^p of the earth on whirii they grow. They will produce their 
capsules, each covex^ with its curious extinguisher-like oalyptra, early in the spring ; and although the 
plant altogether is exceedingly small (in atature scarcely an inch), it has notwithstanding, so curious 
and attractive an appearance, as at once to arrest the eye of the passerby, whether he be museologist or 
* nbt JSf. eUkda is even more beautiftil, and being perennial is more convenient in the cultivator’s hands. 

It is, however, more rare, being chiefly confined to the loffy mountains, and thus it is beyond thdreaoh 
of many. It may readily be distinguished from E. vu^ari$ by the delicate oalyptra being bcantifhlly 
fringed or tot^hed at the base, that of theeommon species being quite entire. The rare E. atreptoeafpa, 

* BpoiUiig of Cbe eommune, edd LIflrhtIbot mys fihe fniwle mat Out iMplaOm, when oUigi>d to in 

deMirtfb«M,ft«qiiMitlyaMke a speedyaod oonnniUmt bod. Their maniier of doing it !■ ourions : Whore this Mon grows thick 
tSi«lliw,«bernMkinit,trifhthelrknii)Q,k pleeeorgfmindithoattwoywdssqnsxe^orofmesise of aoominonblo^ then, be- 
giBiilngstoiieeQniw,t^gmtlyMverthotiuffromthegroand,ttd,M the roots of the moss aiwdoselyintsrwinren and niattrd 
tai^hRLlihsg,1igdegroes,stripoir ihewhcdeotaenmiwtibedtiirf inoneenttte pleee; afterwards, they mark and draw up another 
^plecik tt•Bageams|iendi]|gwKhth0fimt,fhel^ dialing then hothjrtih their one upon the gromd, with themoaa 

npffr-tfi tortaadofamatlresa, anAtheotheeorertt, wl^themoasdownwardaylnateodofariig; and betwedk them both take a 
( 'mwelhllsTiiliBn|siyinJ[!mmnnananrthnMi«cftirithmitfrarrft^t^^ ifistfanprin TtlipvhaWrthiTrmidhttalrntlirhlnt nfmaktntr 
M, a edhaUtaat of their ooontry, whUhprapmeehia wtstar qnarten wfth a large cdDeetion of this nme mosa.'* 


Mqjll iitinil wiiiftiirlnff bolutrtfftMiuentlyei^ a Slnmlwr between tvoeoddona of Fdytrlehiim, inataad of wandering msny w 
wiiHtfMiwltoa(tiTydMlterofamiaetaUeeMSMiv,watretdiiBghi^^ kaa eomftntahleprotBefelimoraBtrehor 




ifOratretdiiBghimsiilf bsnealh the kaa eomftntahleprotBefelimoraBtrehor 
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having also a toothed coljptra, is distingiiishablo by its much larger size, blunt leaves without uny 
prolongation of the midrib (as in the other kinds), as well as 1^ the spirally streaked capsules. 

The genus Weissu does not oflbr many promising subjects for cultivatum ; but W. wgrUa is well 
worthy of a trial It is one of the few q)ecie8 that seem peouliarly suited for growing in sandy soil, 
but it must be ke^t pretty moist It frequents moist banks among the highland mountains, and is 
seldom found at a veiy low elevation ; but on the well known sands of Barry (of bota nic al celebrity), 
we have picked it within a few feet of the sea level. 

Buvum is richer in cultivalile beauties; and, indeed, almost all of the species are worth growing, 
being of easy culture. Among the more beautiful, aro if. ligulatumt Ji. roaeum (eery rarely found in a 
state of fruetifieBdu), B. putuMflhfii B, maryimiumt B, rostralum, B, homum, B. vtmtriotMm, &c. 
B.afffenteum mdf. t‘<es/nitiifuffiMrequent]y occur on the roofr of houses, and on old walls, banks, 

> &c., and thus should bo kept pa j fey dry in cultivation ; but, by far the. greater number grow only in 
moist shaded situations, and slmild receive corrcsxxmding treatment when grown in artificial cirtoim- 
stuiices. lliis should be more particularly observed < 2 aae of the largo leaved species, which 

con only he maintained in their native beauty by boii^bontinuaily surrounded with a moist and cool 
atmosphere. 

Hypnum is deddedly tho most extensive genus of Mosses, embracing as it docs, about one hundred 
species and varieties. There is a strong general resemblance among oil tho fanijly, by which they 
^ may be readily recognised ; but in many coses they run so closely into ouo another, and are separated 
by so minute differences that it requires a long and patient study of the various spodes under all 
mudificutions of circumstaiiees, to give one anything like a complete knowledge of this oritical genus. 
Wc could not ask any horticulturist, who has closely to foUow tho rapid progress of phaqprogamio 
botany in the present day, to encounter the arduous task of acquiring an intimate acquai n ta n ce with 
native Hyjma ; but luckily there are many of our most showy species so perfectly distinct, that once 
seen cori'eetJy named they cannot readily be forgotten, — and to a few of these we think we may 
safely recommend the cultivator’s attention. In the first place then, JT. eriata'CaatremiB may bo 
noticed, as, in our opinion, the most elegant of British Hypua, if nut of Britidi Mosses. It is no 
means a common speeios, being chiefiy confined to alpine districts ; but it is not so rare tiiat it may 
not readily be procured for cultivation : wc have gath^ed it in various plaocs in tho low grounds 
Forfarshire. It generally occurs in woods in large spreading patches, and in removing the plant it 
will be advisable to lift it with a piece of tho turf. This moss should bo kept cool, and in the shade; 
hut it does not require much moisture. M. tt/tlondens, as its name would indicate, is also a tfpkmdid 
moss, Olid is much more common, occurring frequently on hills and heaths, and on tlic old walls and 
tree-roots of diy woods. Its cai)sule8 aro by no means rare. The treatment recommended for tho 
preceding speeios, may, with equal propriety, apply to tho present; and in tho some category we 
may rank, Jf. purum, IT. undalatum, 2T, triquetrumf AT. hremn, and AT. jgtrotiferum, all of which 
are well worthy of a little core and attention, and may bo readily found in some adjoining woodland. 
The curious JET. scotynoidea, with JI. dentlrouiea, and Jf, adutwum, may be found in bogs, and such 
moist situations, and in cultivation, of course, require an abundance of moisture. JET. alo^ctsrum and ' 
Jf, ruaeifoUum, most frequently attach thcmselvos to wet dripping rocks, tho latter often immersed 
altogether in the waters of a running stream, or the crystal column of a waterfall. Both of these 
should bo kept continually unit, and out of the reach of sunbcfuli or summer breeze. Jf, ruact/blMm 
may be advantageously introduced for tho adornment of artificial waterfiiUs, or running streams in a 
goi^n. But it should bo kept in view that nothing mokes a better harbour than it, fbr hordes of 
aquatic insects. • * 

Whoever has a fboling of ostoem for tho Director of the Boyal Botanic Garden at Kow, will 
endeavour to obtain a bit of Hookeria lucenSf from some diady bank, and oultivate it, az at once one of 
the loveliest and most mterosting of the muscobgieal olgects under hiz care. The Hookeria requirez 
a good deal of moigtare, and may never see a ray of sun from the 1st of January to the 81st of 
December. 

The genus Fissidenb is one of peculiar interest and beauty, and F, bryoadoa will long be associated 
with the never-to-be-foigotten name of the African traveller. F, bryoides and F. taxtyblm, are of 
firequent occurrenoe on moist banks and in shady woods, aqd as they generally grow in aileiii^ 
patches, a few dozen of these tiny plants may bo t^n up upon a piece of the earthy tnrf; and tranz* * 
ferred to the flower-pot without marring their delicate beauty. They require to be kept well shaded • 
and moist, to preserve the beauty at their delicate leaves; but F. adiantoidei, a much hrger growing j 
species, requires even more moisture, its native Habitats being ill bogs, and otfitr weUmaMlqr pkibs. , 
There is one species of FissldenB, whioh, although not belonging to our native flM, are tempted to . j 
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. ensmeniAe lierei as greatly worthy of the Moss^giower^s attention ; this is the gran^frans, 
, ohserad hy fipmoe to be the oharakeristic Moss of the Pyrenees, and wbioh is tmly mognifioent if 
that term is at all apfiioable to any member of this lowly tribe of plants.* 

la tlm genus Digbakuk, we can only with safety reoommend D. heteromattum and D. toopariwn. 
The toser is by no means nnfreqnent on moist shady banks, dothing them with its bright green 
rerdore, and pretty little capsules } and the latter may be found in great profosion on many of the 
hills and mountains, proforring r^er d^, though cool situations. The different oonditions under 
which these two species axe foimd should relate their garden treatment 

Tn^Mtomum hnuginosim vxHeamaeena occur plentifolly on heaths, and stony mountainous situa- 
tions, and may be readily grown in peaty soil, being kept cool and not too moist Tr, heterostichum, 
ftuoieukre, dco., should be removed attached to the stones or frogments of rock on which they grow, 
the same being firmly potted in. a light peaty soil, and kept* rather dry. Tr, lanugiwmm is a strong 
growing plant and regnixes |daity of pot room. 

JXdymodon eapiUainun, although sometimes fimnd at a low altitude, must be considered as truly a 
mountain species. It dundd be removed along with a portion of the firm peaty turf on which it is 
generally found, and kept very cool with a go^ deal of moisture at all seaaiins. D, purpureum will 
be mueh essier tsultivated, as it is often found naturally in cultivated pasture fields, and seems to love 
bare earthy places jsrhere the ground has been atirred by human operations. The rare D, inclinatmi 
wiU Buooeed well in light sandy soil, kept rather moist 

JFWMfts hpgronutriea is a curious plant that grows almost everjrwhere, and is especially rreom- 
mendahle to the tyro in Moss-culture, as it will be Impossiblo to fail with it The beautiful Neckera 
‘ eritya miy not be lo easily cultivated i hut it well deserves care and attention, and with plenty of 
moisture and riiade, and w^t is not leas essential, a oobl atmosphere, we have no doubt but it may bo 
reaffily succeeded with. Various species of JBartramia are Ukewiso very beautiful, and may receive 
the same treatment 

The species of Moaaea we have noticed in the preoeding remarks are, with one or two exceptions, 
those only which riioiild be pottifd in mould m the manner usually done with the higher tribes of plants. 
Many thm are, however, that require to be g r ow n attnobed to rocks and stones, and there is likewise 
a numerous aquatic fondly that require to be cxmtinually immersed in water. In our former paper 
we gave general instructions regsi^g ths culture cf these kinds ; and as, with all the species of each 
of the divisumst the ti^tment is so very much the same, we would deem it a trespass to dwell farther 
upon them. 

It wffl be observed that in these papers on the cultivation of Mosses, we have given no instructions 
fiir the erection of ttructures purposely adapted for their cultivation. Wo have refrained from doing 
so under the impression that fow horticaltarists, if any, will consider those plants worthy of a separate 
itnuture fhr their growth. The time may come when patriotic gardeners will admire our native 
IfoMses mote than the Heaths and Oidhids of foreign lands, and treat them with corresponding care. 
But, alas! the idea is Utopian! we may os well think of growing toad-stool finests for timber! ! The 
most oonvenisBt mods of keeping Mosses is to have them in a frame with a northern exposure, and 
eonipletelyriiaided,crif that cannot be had, they may be placed behind a wall, the position of which 
sec u res these oonditioDS, without exp^gdng the plants to drying or frosty winds, which prove highly 
detrinaniul to them. The most snooessfrd mode of keeping them oontinually moist (and moisture is 
oasantisl to the sucoess cf the great minority), is to plunge the pots to the rim in HypnumMoss, 
which fstaiiia the moisture well : Spha^um slso do, but will retain too much moistare fbr some 
of the qpeoiss i sad when it once gets iey is difficult to get thoroughly moistened again. The plants 
nuy be re m oved to the bach stage of a o^ greenbonse at the beginning of winter, as theywill thus 
sfiM tiieir besnty to the idmiring eye, ata when there is little else to attract attention, although 
the vary iaaaon when they ore in their gayest dress. This protection is not, however, essential to 
their snenassfrd onitivetimi, and ih^ will push up their lovely oapsules with equal fhroe through the 
wreath of soow. Many of ^ Mosses are well suited for admning roch-work, and imitations of 
natural sscnsiy} and we bopi yet to see ihm used extensively in this way. 

• lir.llr.apniNiBqMNadiigor the FliildsM trwfmoM TCBI^ 

v^BOttoottofolawWBMOllmlunaeaflBUolMiiiiirtmrdsIbittotim]^ ItojfHiO has item 7atlMeaftaiiad,«d«m 
* HSilMwwwBWi iialBpofimeli»aiweasBriafn the B n /ok§i a Alhw jemiwelir.SiimtaiadlieefiVNdfl^^ 

, ri fosfcmamiepBa,«Bd tolSmmpiUiiMieaUieuMa**^ «*JftiirfAHiylkiitfiaMS»*(Mo.iaS). In jraanagy, ISIS, 

^ 3 sjhu^ tril vrrielevl^ WM tad hfSBgpMHiiid K. PhIDIme, ea a drlpilm 

^ USB ie i u B ri hia fa the proper ptoee. lUese in oU imaofVfmiluamveevwbecnl!Btt]Bd,aBattirfflbea ren«lnMecb«a^ 
y—ttttlf M we rnS ne i (■ethtowoiildiiuntgmew)1liateii%rtWeMtojaest<eiia imMinif tf Omi inJamica/ 

lWU|>UaBBBi i i Maa fo« amr hsd U ni t ed ead vWieBt arMaeiil eld aiverimdd fruit, Xtbeahoipem, 
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WILMOrS PRINCE ARTHUR STRAWBERRY. 

«■ 

B ESCRIPTION. — ^The distinguishing characteristics of this fine Strawbeny are a dwarf and 
compact habit of growth — ^the foliage upon the strongest plant rarely exceeding six inches 
in height ; and a disposition in the plant to expend its energies in the production of fiowers 
and fruit, rather than in a profuse development of runn^ and young plants. The fruit, whie^ 
is produced upon short foot-stalks, is conical and obtusely angular in form, and is from one 
inch to one and a half inch in diameter, and about the same in length ; it is of a bright pale 
crimson colour, fleshy, and thickly set with rather large seeds. The flavour is good and rather 
acid,*and though inferior to some of the early kinds, as the British Queen, is veiy superior tp 
the very best of the late varieties ; and, when thoroughly matured by frdl exposure to the sun, 
is somewhat like that of the Ilautbois. It is a vexy late kind, not coming into bearing 
until the British Queen is quite over, and in a shady and cool situation will continue to pro- 
duce good fruit until the middle of August ; it colours perfectly to the point, and is so firm in 
ill texture, ns to bear 
rough handling when 
• quite ripe, without in- 
jury, and will remain 
fresh and good for 
three or four days 
after it is gatliercd. 

History. — ^A seed- 
ling raised some four 
years back by Mr. 

Wilmot, the eminent 
horticulturist of Isle- 
worth, Middlesex. It 
is evidently a cross 
between iJie Elton 
and the British Queen 
— the plants partak- 
ing of the character 
of the former, and 
the fruit of the Brit- 
ish Queen, with the 
strongly marked cx- 
tcmal appeanmoe 
(more especially os 

regards the seeds) of the Elton. It is a very hardy, but delicate, grower ; bearing enonnoudy, 
and finishing the late fruit completely. Wc saw several acres of it lately at Mr. Wilmot’s 
and,, though a vast quantity had been gathered, the ground around the plants was literally 
paved with Strawberries, none remarkably large, but all of a good usciU size. As a late 
Strawberry, more especially for market purposes, it is calculated to dlqilace the Elton and 
Turner’s Pine, as dessert fruit; and, though inferior in colour to the Elton, will doubtless be 
found, from the fleshy character of the fruit, an excellent preserving kind. 

Culture.-— To offer any remarks^upon the culture of the Strawberry almost spears an aet of 
supererogation at the present time, but as there are thousands in ^e country who have n^ ' 
conception of the treatment pursued by those horticultmisls who sup[dy the Lc^on marketsT 
a few remarks upon the snlgeot may not be out of place. Some statistical feots, as connected' 

• wi^ the cultivation of the Strawberry, might here be introduced, but as fhey wifi come more 
appropriately in another place, (the Statistics of London Mtrket Qardeuing) wesmay^deosonft 
them for the present, merely rdnarku^; that one market gardener (from Enfield) has been 
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known to produce of one kind, (the Elton Pine) twelve hundred quarter seivea, equal to twelve ^ 
hundred gallons, every morning for the season, of that kind ; and, when we consider that hun- j 
dreds go to market with smaUm: quantitieB, some idea may be formed of the quantity consumed, | 
and the extent of gronnd neoessory for the supply of the metropolis. 

Judging from nature, and the wild habitat of the native Strawberry, the dry sand-banks and 
hedge-rows of our wild ** Strawberry of the Woods,” one would naturally suppose that they did 
not require rich ground ; that any soil of average quality would grow them ; and that deep trench- 
ing, heavy manuring, and frequent sur&ce stirring were unnecessary operations, a waste of time, 
and ftinlcing of capital, quite unnecessary in the management of this admirable fruit. Thus how 
fatUe it is to argue that the natural position of a plant is indicative of the most suitably soil ; 
since it is quite evident that our Strawberries would starve upon their natural soil, and would 
become completely barren. 

It is, however, in the vegetable as in the animal kingdom, the higher a plant is bred the 
more delicate it becomes ; and thus, while the Alpine Strawberry, and Welch or Scotch cattle, 
will live and .flourish upon the comparatively barren and Alpine rock, the improved and more 
refined breeds require the rich valleys of the Jx>thians, of Ayrshire, of Yorkshire, and Devon- 
shire, just the same as the high bred plants of the Strawberry, the Cabbage, and all our culinary 
vegetables, require the rich vale of the Thames, or the highly manured and deep-soiled gardens of 
the coun^ to bring them to perfection. Thus it is possible to change the nature of native plants, 
and tha higher they are bred, and the more refined they become, the more necessary is it to tend 
them with a parent's care. Having stated this much for the nature of plants, ive will pro- 
ceed to consi^r what are the most fovourable situations for their artificial maniigement. 

Now it cannot be denied that our present refined class of Strawberries, to grow them to 
perfection, requires a deep, highly enriched, porous, and well drained soil; and, where 
these necessaries of success do not present themselves naturally, means must be taken to 
provide them for the plants, or the penalty of not providing suitable soils must be paid by the 
cultivator. Perhaps the best kind of soil that could possibly be selected is a hazel loam, of a 
retentive, though not too adhesive character. This should be trenched deeply, at the least, I 
three feet, and each layer of soil idiould be enriched three or four inches thick with manure. I 

If the ground is light or sandy, cow-dung is the best ; if loamy, decayed stable-dung ; and, ! 

if veiy heavy or adhesive, stable-dung, in a stravry, or half decomposed state. This being 
trenched in, which it ought to be in the winter or spring, keep it moved and stirred about 
as much as possible until the plants ore ready to plant, which will depend upon the manner 
in which th^ have been prepared far planting. 

The marl^t gardeners of Deptford prefer planting as early as. possible in June, making 
choice of that ground which has been occupied by Cauliflowers, trenching it deeply, planting 
immediately^ and watering copiously until (and, i£ necessary, after) the plants are established. 

For this purpose they take advantage of the first runners, and layer them so as to get them 
thoroughly well rooted, and being well attended to after planting, they invariably produce a 
, fiill mp of fruit in the following season. Where the ground is poor or wet, or not con- 
^isidered sufilcicntly ^ep, it is thrown into beds four or six feet wide, with paths eighteen indies 
vride, the soil to the depth of twelve or fifteen inches being thrown upon the be^, and upon 
these beds two or three rows of plants are planted. After the crop of fruit is gathered, the plants 
aire digged in, and thus Strawberries form one change in the rotation of crops. Those who 
practice this method of management, assert that the finest and most abundant crops are thus 
cfotained, but it is only tipon suitable soils, where proper attention can be paid to them, that 
such a mode of cultivation could be properly carried out. Upon poor soils it would be almost 
^ impossible to get runners sufficiently early, to jdant out in June, anid hence, perhaps, the plan 
followed by some gardeners, of preserving plants in pots through the winter, mi plating them 
; . out ^ spring would be preferable. This system of cultivation is as follows : — 

t :A quanti^ of idants are potted in October, and are preserved in a dieltered situation > 
through the winter. In the spring a piece of ground is prepared in the usual manner, and in 

. r- , ’ 
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March fho plants are planted out. Through the first season they are not allowed to bloom 
but all the flowers are removed while in a young state, and hence the plants become unusually 
strong, and in the second year produce a most abundant crop. Between the rows, Onions, 
Lettuce, or any other light-foHa^d crop, is grown ; which acting as a partial shading to 
the Strawberries, they are much benefited thereby. Plants thus treats generally produce 
two enormous crops, and arc then destroyed. 

Another plan of growing Strawberries, and by which Messrs. Myatt and Son, the w^- 
known growers of Manor Farm, Deptford, have pr^uced their finest i^t, is the following * 

A piece of ground having been prepared by manuring and deep trenching ; it is marked out 
into^our-feet beds, with fifteen-inch alleys between. In these alleys, either in the autumn or 
early in the spring, a row of strong plants is planted, and the beds are cropped with summer 
Lettuce. As the Strawberry plants progress in grovrth, the young plants from the runners 
are carefully layered among the Lettuce, taking care to get them established as early in the 
season as possible ; thus the plants become unusually strong, and, under proper management, 
produce crops of very large Wt. 

A fourth plan, and a very excellent one too, upon unfiivourablc soils, is, after manuring and 
9 trenching the ground, to take out trenches the some as for Cicleiy, and, after filling them with 
proper compost, to plant them with suitable plants. This, where the soil is unusually heavy 
or very light, gives the plants a fair start, and upon muuitable soils is one of the best plans 
that can be pursued. * 

Strawberry banks, or terraces, as they are sometimes called, arc excellent, and more 
especially in small gardens ; as, if the soil to raise the beds can be procured, a very considerable 
increase of space is gained by the raised banks. The terraces are formed in the following 
manner : — ^A space of ground, of any given length, and six fset wide, being marked out, 
a wall nine inches high, of stones, flints, viti^ed bricks, old roots, or wood, is formed, 
and the space between the walls is filled with suitable compost ; upon this compost, and nine 
* inches witliin the walls, two more walls arc built of the same material, and arc filled in in the 
same way, and thus the work proceeds, until the space comes to a single row of plants at the 
top. A bonk of this kind may be planted at any time, taking care, at the time of putting the 
ptots in, to make the surface of the ground to slope inwards, so as to insure a fiiU supply of 
moisture at the roots. Banks so arranged will generally produce for several years, axid with 
the prepared compost, and the plants being properly exposed to the full influence of the atmos- 
phere, ^cy gcnerklly produce very fine fruit. Another advantage of an arrangement of this 
kind is, t^t by letting the beds run from east to west, a very early and a very late bed is 
insured, and thus a supply of fruit may be procured for a longer period than under ordinary 
management. The front of a Vine border, where the former is, as it always ought to be, 
above the level of the soil, is an excellent situation for an early bed ; and a bed so arranged will 
always be found superior to such things as ** tiles,” or any other of the aids so perseveringly 
recommended for the production of early fruit. Between the plants small stones, slates, tfles, 
or clinkers from the hothouses may be placed ; and thus, by abmbing heat, shading the ground^ 
from the direct action of the sun, preventing the evaporation of moisture, andprovidinga clean 
surfkce for the fruit to rest upon, offer advantages which cannot be obtained by any other 
system of management. As fiir as our experience goes, the Stxawberry tiles do not oifo any 
very superior advantages, and the feet, which raise them above the 1^1 of the ground, are 
certainly no advantage to them, as they prevent the transmission of heat to the soil, they are 
readily cooled, and fiunlitate, rather than prevent, the evaporation of moisture. Tfles or dates, 
resting upon the ground, are very preferable. « 

8o for we h%ve indicated some of the most successfbl interns of cultivatiiig this admirabV 
fruit, from which we trust the most uninitiated may be enabled to undertake its managem^t 
• Cqpious waterings, and with liquid manure, are^exy necessary, frmn the time ^ plants begin 
to diow their blossom until the fruit is ripe ; but care must "betaken not to oven>wat«r1hi^ 
or the quality of the fruit will be deteriorated. 
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To write specially of the kind under notice— Wilmot’s Prince Arthur, the following is the 
niethod of culture we should pursue Having procured the plants, we should pot them im* 
mediately into four inch pots, in a good rich compost, and place them in a shady situation, 
under a frame. Throi^h the winter we would protect them ; and, about the end of February, 
introduce them into a forcing house, divesting them of their ^wers, if they produced any, but 
encouraging them to runners ; these we would lay into small pots as they were produced, 
ftnil thus, by midsummer, we should expect to get several hundred strong established plants, 
which, under proper management, would form a bed for bearing in the following year, of no 
mean importance. This is one of the most prolific kinds we have evCT met with ; and, planted 
one foot apart, as recommended by Mr. Wllmot, we quite agree that it will produce more 
fruit any kind in cultivation. To those who require late Strawberries, and to gardeners 
in the country who have to send their fruit to London, or a distance, this will be found a very 
valuable kind ; and, when fidrly tested, we have no doubt this variety will become a general 
frtvourite. — ^A. 


ON THE USE OF AMMONIA IN HORTICULTURE.* 

[HE labours of modom chemists have shown us, and it is one of their grandest discoveries, that it 
is the Azote to which manures owe all their value, and that their fertilizing properties arc just in 
proportion to tlie quantity of this agent they contain. It is not always in its form of a simple body 
that this gas is useful ; it can only bo absorbed by plants in combination with hydrogen, that is to say, 
in the condition of ammonia. It has also been satisfactorily demonstrated that the atmosphere is tlie 
grand source or medium from whence vegetables derive this substance. Hence the great utility of 
cultivated plants being trenched in the soil, especially if tliesc plants are such as easily give oif their 
azoto to mi* in the atmosphere rather than in the soil. Leguminous plants, for instance, arc very 
suitable in this respect ; and long experience rather than the teachings of science, has taught ogri- 
oulturists to economize the plants of this family, to enrich the ground which has been exhausted by , 
excessive cropping. Chemistry, properly speaking, has not made this discovery, but it has elucidated 
and justified a practice long in use. 

It may be interesting to investigate the causes which perpetually hold in the atmosphere the quan- 
tity of ammonia necessary for the development of vegetables, and which repair without ceasing the 
losses which they sustoin. According to the researches of many chemists, and particularly those of 
M.M. Boussingault and Leibig, these causes arc two in number. The one which is the most direct is 
the decomposition of organized bodies, which, without exception, contain a greater or less quantity 
of azoto. All vegetables contain it, but it is particularly in the bodies of animals that this agent is 
condensed. It enters extensively into the composition of their organs, wd when, after death, these 
animals are left to the chemical action of nature, all the elements of which they are constituted sepa- 
rate, and immediately form now, and, for the greater part, gaseous compounds, and among others the 
ammonia, which returns to the atmoi^ihere, where it soon dissolves in the watery vapour with which 
the air is always charged. 

The second productive cause of atmospheric ammonia has been much less studied, and it is only 
within a few years that its existence has been suspected. It is known to reside in the electric dis- 
' charges which succeed one another in the air, at least in certain portions of the globe* It is the 
opinion of Boussingault as well as of the celebrated Leibig, that the carbonate of ammonia must pre- 
exist in all organized beings. **The phenomenon of the constancy of thunder-storms,” says M. 
Boussingault in his treatise on Rural Emomy, **woaldseem to justify this opinion. It is siiid,indeed, 
that every time a series of electric flakes pass in the humid atmosphere, &cre is a production and 
combination of nitric acid and ammonia. The nitrate of ammonia, besidm, always accompanies the 
rain which frdls in a thunder-storm ; but this add being fixed in its nature cannot be maintained in a 
s^ of vapour. 1¥hen we consider the reactions which take place between the different compounds 
in question, it may easily be oonoeivefi that the nitrate of ammonia which is drawn to the earth by 
foe rain, and whi^ comes innontaot with the rocks or caloareous soil, is afterwards vdatilised to the 
atii^ iif carbonate at the next drying of the sofl. jin such a climate as Franoe, where thander-storpis 
eqe sere, we should petrhaps Boaroely„ attadi so much importanoe to the dectridty of the douds ; but, 
between ihs tfopics, the electric disgorges which take place in the atmoq^ere axe almost incessant, 
, • From tiw Jtnue Sorlitoh, 
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and an obseirer placed at the equator, if hii organ of Bound wero delioate enoogli, would hear the 
peals of thunder oontinnolly. There eon be no donbt, at the present day, that the carbonate of am- 
monia is the most active agent of vegetation, and without which all the others would be useless { but 
this carbonate is gaseous, and, for this reason, cannot be employed directly 1^ the onltivator, who, 
were he to try to create an atmosphere of the carbonate of ammonia under his ground, would spend a 
great deal of money without obtaining any benefit whatever, since the slightest movement of the air 
would instantly pr^ucc evaporation of this volatilo manure.** It is fortunate then that so useftil an 
agent can be insured for the purposes of horticultare wherever a quantity of air can be isolated from 
tlic air outside; yet it is somewhat singular that its use, now attracting attention, in the enltivation 
of plants in the greenhouse, stove, pit, and frame, has not been thought of sooner. 


ON THE CALCEOLARIA AS A CONSERVATORY ORNAMENT. 

Bt Mu. JOHN COX, Gabdensu to W. Wells Esu., Bxdleaf. 

S OWEVER desirable it may bo to erect a standard of excoUenoo for this diarming flower, and 
assert that perfection will only be attained when we have produced a flower as round as a cherry, 
and alike in colour all round, the probability of such a consummation is yet for distant; and, in the 
meantimo, it is our duty, whilst keeping in mind and practuing the means of improvement, not to de- 
spise the bcauticB we already possess ; for beautiful they are, and if cultivated in a sufficient number to 
form a mass in the conservatory or greenhouse, during the flowering season they will fill qp many a 
void, and excite almost universal admiration. Tlie infinite variety and distinctness of their markings, 
and the many shades of colour, together with their chgant habit when suljeotod to a oarafol rontine of 
cultivation, combine to render them olgects of great attraction. As we have succeeded tolerably well 
in ctdtivating, at Rcdleaf, such varieties os ore out, together with some excellent seedlings, I thought 
that a conciso detail of our practice might not be unaoceptable to those who feel desirous of onltivati^ 
a selection — ^first, premising that my remarks apply exclusively to the herbaceous kinds, as the shrubby 
sorts require a very different treatment. August is the most critical and trying month for herbaooons 
Calceolarias ; and the reason appears to be, that being weakened by the flowering which is just over, 
and the whole system of the plant stagnated, in consequence of there being no leaves and brancbeB to 
assimilate food in proportion to the previous excitement, the jdant therefore requires rest; and as August 
is often avery hot month it is difficult to prevent undue excitement, which at this season is often fotal. 
Wc therefore select for them a cool shady situation, and take care that th^ are not over watered. 
After a little time a new series of roots are emitted around the base of the stem, and when this is per- 
ceived it is proper to shake them out of the pots, prune off any of the old dead roots, (but not too 
close) and repot in sixes smaller and more proportioned to the roots ; they are then nlaoed in a cold pit, 
the bottom of which is well drained and covered with fine coal ashes, each pot isflaoed on a brick or 
an inverted flower-pot, so as to bring it near to the glass; they are kept close fiir a day or two, and 
shaded, after which abundance of air should be given, and in fine weather the lights frequently taken 
oft'. As soon as they have well started into growth, they will require to be out back so as to rednee 
them into shape. If the cuttings are not required, this cutting bads may be done at the time of repotting ; 
but, as it is always best to keep up a young stock, 1 prefer having them on until the plants have again 
started into action, at which time the chances are in fovour of leaving the bid specunens better fomiifoed, 
and the cuttings are more likely to succeed. We put these cuttings into small pots, and place them 
a frame with a gentle bottom heat; they are examined at intorvals, and those which are well rooted 
are removed into a cold pit to harden, previous to giving them more pot room. 1 have now brought 
both cuttings and old plants to what 1 will coll the shifting point ; and. here I must observe thaA, ^th 
reference to the Calceolaria, it is out of place to give any set time for the shifting into larger pots, the 
state of the roots must be our guide, and consequently both cuttings and old plants must be often 
gone over, and those only shifted whose roots are in a fit condition. These operatioUB may be 
carried on in mild weather all through the winter and early spring, for the Galoeolam is, when kept 
a few degrees above freesing point, in action during all that time ; but as that action is alow, the rootllig, , 
process is neoelBarily dow also, and therefore the reason why the shiflangi cannot be generaliied. * 
The Calceolaria does not at any time require a great heat, in foot it would live out of doom if the tem- • 
"peratore did not foil below thefreesiag point, therefore 1 think it ipjudioious to prefer keepiug the 
herbaceous sorts in a greenhouse, where fire heat is indiqp&sable, when they may be se.mSbh 
better preserved and grown in a pit I keep them in sneh a stniotiiie to the of the . 
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Uoom BBpandiiigr lAiea they are^ after heing piroperly aeonxed to neat thin haael atioka, placed along 
ftie front stage of the oonaervatory, and a shading of ftun mnalm, a yard Bride, iSeistened under ihe glaee 
tiaairhble length over them \ in this situation expand their flowers in such proflision, siae, and 
haeiity of ocdonr, as to excite great admiration— in fret, many persons have made the observation 
. tluy had no idea that the Galoeolaria was eapaUe of being grown so as to produce sudi a gor. 
geohsihow. 'Whilstin the cold pits, the plants will require occasiomd fumigations with tobacco, whether 
infrsted or not, en preeentim ie better lian cure* lliey shonld notbeplaoed too neartogether, and the 
flower stallu must be secured as th^ are thrown up. Shading must be resorted to whenever the sun is 
out Strang; at ne time will the plants bear iwtenH bright eun : inattention to this will cause many a 
lAank in plants, and many a crumpled bod flower. With regard to the soil, which also is a point of 
great importance, I would recommend a rich sandy loam, very fibry and soft, two years from thcapas- 
tarefleld;if not sandy enough it must be made so. This will suit them Well in the early stages; when 
the roots are well established and the whole system in full action, an addition of one-third leaf mould 
and a little very decomposed manure may be made to the loom ; at each shifting the drainage must bo 
kept open ; and water must bo given as required ; when in fiill growth they require plenty. 

In the production of seedlings, I impregnate the best sorts, and sow the seed m October. When 
well up, the phbits are pricked into diallow pans, and kept in the cold pit all the winter. In the 
spring they are planted on a north border (previously prepared with nice fresh loam), nine inches 
apart, the best are marked during the blooming season, taken up and potted in September, and placed 
in the cold pit, sutgect to the foregoing routine. 

* JElktllaianiis jlntitUL 

jBetiieidtnrel Society, Aug, 6^A.— This meeting was very thinly attended, and the pioduotions, with the excep- 
tion of some Pine Applm and a collection of very beautiful Hollyhocks from Mr. Chator, of Saffron Walden, were 
not of remarkable interest. Mrs. Lawrence sent nicely bloomed plants of Ixora grondiflora and Boiidclotia 
q^edosa, and a neat ooUeotion of Orchids, among which, the following were the more remarkable * — Miltonia 
qpeetab^ nicely bloomed ; ASrides quinquovulncrum, dwarf and neat; Odontoglossum hastilabium, which proves 
a very desiiahle kind, remaining a long time in bloom ; with Burlingtonia rigida ; Dendrobium farmosum ; Angne- 
cum oaudatum; Anguloa unifloia; and a new plant with dull groenish-ycllow flowers of no interest, said to bo a 
speoies of Eulojhia. From the garden of the Sodoty Mr. Ch)rdon produced Acrides quinqucvulnerum, in bcau- 
tifol oondition; Onddium Hanisonii, a dwarf^ and scarce, and very pretty spedes ; Onddium guttatum ; Spatho- 
gdottis Fortuni, a very five blooming terrestrial orchid with ydlow flowers; Ornithogalum conicnm ; .SSchmea 
Adgens, with aeveral varieties of Adiimenei^ and some other plants. Of frruit, Mr. Jones, gardener to Sir John 
Guest, sent five, remarkably handsome, Bipley Queen Pines, of the respective weights of Gibs. 4os., fllbs. ISos., 
Mbs; 12os., Mbs. 6oa., and Mbs. 4oa. More perfect frruit than these it is impossible to conedvo. With thorn was 
a ProvidoDoe weighing lllbs. lloa., but very mudi past its prime. Mr. Spencer, gardener to tho Marquis of 
Lansdowne, scut a very handsome l^e, called the Black Piinoe, weighing lllbs. lloa. It is a black kind of the 
Blood or Sugar Loof group. Of Grapes, Mr. Judson produced some bunches of the Bichmond Villa Blaok Ham- 
burgh, a seedling raised at Brighton, remarkable for carrying a rich Uoom, and said to ripen a fortnight oadior 
than the oommon Hamburgh. Some ocitifioateB from Grapo-growers in the neq^bourhood of Brighton were read. 
We have tasted it, and, in point of flavour, consider it very inferior. There were some bunohee of a Grape, said to 
be Wilmoths Black Hamburgb, sent from the Garden, but they were very difidont to those generally cultivated as 
that variety, behig mudi rounder, less flediy, and superior in flavour—in iket, a superior Grape to Wilmot’s Ham- 
Mdouaof the Bromhom Hall kind were sent from Mr. Brandy, gardener to Lord Dynevor, and from tho 
SoQiety*a Garden, the oame kmd cut; and, though excdlent m flavour, it was ikr too thiik-ddnned to become a 
*7jtaeral frvourite. 

Mr Ferguson prodnoed aonie flue NeotaiineB and PeaUieB; and, from flie garden of the Society two new 
Itach Oabbagei, and some French Beana, remarkable only for amoll aixe, and a pale yellow colour. 

Ifr. Ohaterif HoUyhook^ which were really very s^endid kinds, comprised of the following sortB Napdeon, 
«ed^ and buff; Boses grandifloie, li^t pink; Hellcata, fVenoh white ; Atteaetion, veined chocolate, and whito^ 
very lemarkaUe; Formosa, qliiret; Commimder-in-Chiei^ 14^t edged rose; Model of Porfeetion, flne white, 
ground; Walden Gem, bri{^ crimaon; Atrosanguinea, rich darit crimaon; Magnum Bonum, maroon; 
Snowball SiqperiH pure white; Queen, lightUudi; Boiy Queen, mwh richer Sum the preceding; Cornet^ brilliant 
xedt, BUuh Prince, very dark; Sul^urea, flue ye^; Boiea alba, pink stained with datet ; and Boaea Grandi- 
IlSa, 14 ^ pink. Mr. Bragg, of the BtuKunery, Oouji^ abo produced twotrayi of amg^ Uooirs of HdUyhocha. 

^ \A eantririnca called a *<Siil^nrater,” an inatroment for distributing sulphur among was exhibited by Mr. 

* gardener to Mn. Dent, Manor Hbuae^ LoOfMant. Itis fonned upon nearly the same ppnei^aa Brown's 
. .Jtoigator, and, like that inatrament^ maycibo be uaad frrftimigatmg. ItpcomiaMtobeanaefrlooiitrivanoe. 

./ ih Ukn Sm M okMi urei Society , July fl.— Tfame was a fine di^y of exhibition artid^ fndndin g m a gni fl e en t 
roelibtynaofBBt l|oaes. For Fhdisiaa (dork tad the first premiuin was awarded to Mr. A. Walker, gar- 
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dener to Mood, Esq., Bosehall, for fine plants of Dr. Jephson and Lord Sandon; Mr. W. Gordon, gardenar to 
Oapt Williams, Campio Houso, Musselbuigh, had floarlotina rsfloza and Rliaahath. The prise ftr Tropioal 
Orchids, was awarded to Mr. J. Thompson, gainer to Dr. Neill, C anonmilla , the Idiida heing Qyrtoohilum ntaou- 
latum and Acrides orispum. For Stage, Fancy, and Scarlet Priargoniuma, the prises were gained Iqr Mr. A. 
Cameron, gardener to S. Hey, Esq., Trinity Cottage ; his kinds were, Fonget-me^ot^ King of Saxony, Negress, 
Sir Walter Scott, Centurion, and Nestor ; in the Fancy class, QueenViotoria, Maid of Ai^joii, and Maseppa Superb ; 
and m Scarlets, well flower^ plants of Tom Thumb and Queen Victoria. Mr. J. fiooiqy, gardener to Professor 
Dunbar, Bosepark, produced a plant of Abhimenes Jaureguia; an honorary award, was properly made to Mr. 
Rooney for the same. The first prise for Pinks was gained by Mr. J. Henderson, gardener to 0. K. Sivowrig^ 
Esq., Cargilfield, with Harriot, Goliah, Whipper-in, Twyford Rival, Morning Star, Lady Mildmay, Lord John 
Russell, Diana, Jenny Lind, I^ura, Robmaon, and Double X, all finriy bloomed. A aeoond waa awarded to Mr. 

C. White, gardenor to J. Russell, i^., Amotdalc, Fdkirk, fi>r Lady Teaslo, Queen Viotoria, Oxonionsis, Lord 
Brougliam, Whipper-in, Fiinco Albert, Pilot, Criterion, Laura, Henry Steers, Maiy Ann, and Alfesd Morrison. 
The highest fluroured variety of Strawbeny, of recent introduction, ahown by Mr. A, Laudm*, Musselbaigh, was 
Malcolm’s Aberdeenshire. The prises for Cherries were awarded to Mr. A. King, Invoresk ; and to Mr. J. 
Thomson, gardener to Capt Falconer, Carlowrie, both for Mayduko. Messrs. J. Dickson and Sons prise fer the 
best twenty-four Roses (Moss, Provens, French, Perpetual, China, and Btmrbon, four of each sort), was obtained 
by Mr. A. Sleigh, gardener at Lautiston Costlc, whose kinds were, Moss— Common, Louise CbUet, Pxinceas Royal, 
and Laneii ; livens— Duchess of Kent, Devigne, La Syl^dc, and Common ; French— QrandisslmB, BoUe 
Rosine, Surpossc-tout, and Julio d'Etonges ; Perpetual— Comte do Montelivet, Duchess of Sutherland, Goont do 
Batnillcs, and Comtesse Duehatel; Hybrid China— Viettor Hugo, Chonodulc, Henri Barbet, and Genmral Jooque- 
xiiinot ; Bourbons - Jaun, Abrieoic, Madame Rousaoll, Dupetit lliouars, and Bougere. Mr. J. Douglas, gardener 
to Sir T. Dick Lauder, Grange House ; and Mr. Thomson, Carlowrie, likewise produced ezocdlont stands of Roses. 

Of the articles sent, not for competition, many wore contributed by nurserymen. Mr. Hondosyde, Tishenow, 
sent fine blooms of his seedling Duke of Perth Pansy. From the garden of Dr. Neill, came Franooa ramoea, with 
a collection of Alpine plants, including a double fiowered variety of Sagina procumbuDS, the smalleet doable 
finwered plant known. I. Anderson, Esq., Moryfield, sent Pentatemon hotcrophyllum ; S. ISay, Esq., a gorgeous 
spneimen of Kalosanthes ccccinca ; J. Edmond, Esq., Nowbank, a now large finiited variety of Red Currant. 
Among the plants from tlie Society’s Garden may be mentionod on elegant qpouimen of Veronioa salicifolia, bearing 
620 spikes of flowers ; and several very lujcuriant and conspicuous plants of Humea elegans. 

Virtoria Mr. Spruce, who is now occupied as a botanical ooUector, in the countries where the Victoria 

grows, has rcuicntly given, in Hooker' § JourtuU of Botany^ an interesting account of ita appeaxanoe in its 'native 
waters. Ho writes : — We reached the igarap^, and were at once gratifii^ by seeing the ’Victoria growing by the 
opposite shore of the igarap6 itself. Wo were warned by the people not to go amongst the jdants, as theiv 
prickles wore venomous : but I got both hands and feot considerably pricked without experiencing any ^ efflbeta. 
Wo wore fortunate in finding the plant in good flower, but, according to the testimony of all at Santarem who 
havo seen it, the loaves attain their greatest dimensions in the winter. Captain Hialop assures me he has seeti 
many leaves 12 teet in diameter, whereas the hugest we saw measured a very little above 4 feet aeross, and they 
wore packed as close as they could lie. But I can easily conoeivo how, in the wot season, their dimensioiis should 
be ounsidombly augmented, for whereas at present the plant ia growing in less than 2 feet of water, in winter the 
igarap6 will bo filled to its topmost hanks, or at least 16 foot deeper than at preaent, while ita hreadUh wiR also be 
greatly incrcasod, so that tho potiolea of tho Victoria, lengthening douhdesa with the rise of the waters, will 
bring the leaves to a much greater aurfeco, on which they they will have room to dilate to about twice their .pre- 
sent siae. The aspect of the Victoria in its native waters is so new andarntraordinory that I am at a loss to what to 
compare it The imago is not a very poetical one, but assuredly the impression the plant gave me, when viewed 
from the bank above, waa that of a number of tca-traya floating, with here and there a bouquet protruding be- 
tween thorn : but when more olosely viewed, the leaves excited the greatest admiration, frrom their immenaity and 
perfect symmetry. A leaf turned up suggests some strange fiibrio of oost-iron just taken out of the fliznaoe ; ifi^ 
colour, a^ the enormous ribs with whidi it is strengthened, increasing the similatity. I could find no pnietaate 
trunk as in the othei’ Nympluoaoom. The root is oentral, the thiekness of a man’s leg, penetrating do^ into the 
mud (we could not dig to the bottom of it with our trdsa^), and sending out fascidee of whitish xidides, dxmt 
26, from below the base of eadi petiole, the tbidmess of a ^ger, and 2 feet or more in length. Theiidii^ are 
imperforate, and give out horo end there a very few dendor flbroa. From the aame root 1 have aecn flowem 
uniting the characters of Victoria regia and Cruxiana (of tho latter I have only tbe brief desoriptien jta’Walpers), 

BO that 1 can hardly doubt there being the same qpedes, as had been already more than suepeoled. The igarapd^ 
where we gathered the Victoria, is called Tapimari. I had two flowers brought to me a few dayaaflerwardaik oin 
the a^aoent lak^ which aec m i to have no name but that of the dtibi on ita benke: Hr. Jdfreyi haadao broo^fflT 
mo flowera tarn, the Bio Axrapixmia, which runs into the Tapajos above Bantaram, and in the wet aeaaon initaB 
the Tapajos rod Amann. I Iwvefiirtlier infection qf ita growing atomdantly in a lake beycndtlta Rio Mayaea, * 
^hich flows into the Amijraniome miles bdow fientirom. Mr. Wallqpe, who reoently viaitU Mcoto Akgr^ 
aleafaidfloq^brouii^tohimthera; IhaveaeenapoitMaof titaleai( whfehhedried. tnafly,'! Amw oavied 
intelligence of ita oecniiiiig in the Bio Tronl^etas near OUdo% and in lakes between the rivoai T^^eloa and J|a* • 
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deiiSi 10 that tlmiro can bo no doubt of ita bri^ plentiiblly distributod thxonghout the whole of this rogioni both 
north and south of the Amaaon/’ In addit iow to we may addy that at the July meeting of the Botanical So* 
(d ft y of Edinburgh Dr. Balibur road the fioUowmg eltraeta from a letter of Dr. Campbdl of Demorara, which 
aeoompanied aeoda of the Victoria “ I endoae aeeda of Victoria regia, Inought from the Emoquibo a few days 
ago by on itinerant collector, who aoema to know their Talne, aa ho chaigca a dollar (4a 2d.) a doaen for them. 
I am afraid they will not germinate after their voyage acroBS the Atlantic ; but this at least you must boar in mind 
if you intend to try the experiment, that the plant will not live in an atmosphere within the influence of the sea 
breeao, nor grow in soil or water, whore there is the slightest saline principal exiating. Such at least is the result 
of experiments tried here. I vuited the locality of the.plant in the Essequibo, above 100 miles firom the sea, in 
1846, and it appeared to mo a smalllagoon, rather than a lake, over which the river flows in the rainy season. 
It is auTTOundod on all sides with a dense * bush* (natural forest), through which wo had groat difficulty in drag- 
ging a small coria] (wood-ddn boat) in which we embarked on the lagoon, which is a most gloomy spot^ the 
fhvorite resort of caymans, whore the sun can scarcely penetrate oven at noon, and with an atmosphere oppressively 
damp and hot So far as I could judge by sounding and examining the atoms of the plant, it appears to grow at 
a depth of 12 or 14 feet, in an oozy, slimy muddy sort of compound, with which I presume sand must bo mixed, 
for higher up the river there are immense tracts of loose sand in the bod of the river, which must be swept along 
with the torrent every rainy season.** 

SffdrmigM tMlolwcrafri ear. Jlon j 92 mo.~All the specios of this beautiful genus arc wcicome iu our gardens. 
Every one knows the Hortensia (Hyd. Hortcnsia)) the first species introduced to Europe. This Icgant 
shrub was received fimn China, at the royal garden of Kew, in 1790, and from thence plants woro o1)tainod by 
some French oultivatom, by whom it was soon extensively distributed. The plants prrxluced first only small 
and few flowera, in consequence of its proper treatment being imperfectly known. Bt. a. .on bCOsequciiUy th^y 
were grovm in a peaty soil, and firody supplied with water in the period of their vegetation, they soon assumed 
a very different appearance, and their real l^auty was discovered. This fact alone might tea ^ us to abstain froui 
pronouncing a deddod opinion on the merits of a newly introduced plant before the proper method of ti^ati ^ 
it has been proved by experiment. Many speoxes of tho same genv? havo since then been i: jroduced, but these 
are not so beautiful as the old one. Their umbels are smaller, and the blossoms arc less iiighly coloured 
over, with the newer sorts, the largo unfertile flowers are less numerous than in tho o' 1 ppccies, the v .hds f 
whidh ore almost compact. This monstrosity is apparently the result of long experimental ciiUiire in 'hu 
Chinese and Japanese gardens, and it is scarody to ho doubted that ultimately tlio smaller flowers v'H. * •; tu'* Jo 
bloom as largo and as proftisely as tho others. The beautiful spocicB which has culled foilh these o' vutions 
would seem to oanfirm this supposition. Its unfertile exterior flowora are double, of a bright ros«, coloui. Ac- 
oording to Biobdd, who, however, docs not appear to have in^tduced living plants of it, i. grows on highest 
mountams of the idand of Niphon and Sikok, (Japan), where it flowers during tho months of July and August. 
It is grow n {dentifrilly in tiie gardens of theso ports, and forms a handsome plant, with a stem about three feet 
hil^. According to aomo travoUers, thoro are four varieties of it ; one lilac, tho others with f.osh-colourcd, 
yellowiah, and roso-ooloured flowers. The leaves arc opposite, rounded at tho base, or nearly hcort-riiapcd.— Van 
SwOUft Fhn doa Sarrea, 

ZiUmn pumilum , — ^This forms a very desirablo dthough sddom soon in colloctions ; 't is very graceful 
and ddioate, a little stifl^ but very pretty on account of'its ribbon-like leaves, which arc no^rw. hining, and 
deep green. Tho flowers are delicate, of a turban form, o^1|,yply red ddour; tho hud is agrooubly diaded with 
:■ brilliant purple, and marked with three' green lines. Its native country ajipoarB to Ih. 4^».»urio (Asia) ; hut 
M. Dietrich, in his Synopaia HanUuaii^ thinks it is Peru. M. Kunth, in his rovisr ' of tho genus Lilium, 
places L. pumilum' in the divuidh'Sf Maitagon with leaves distant ; he doscrihes its flowers as fragrant. Pur- 
lu^s the descriptionB g^ierally of tl^ Idly might bear some modification in legard to what is stated of 
the oordUa being entMy glabnmirat tho interior. It is certainly not hairy, but there may be seen at the throat 

& small bair-like^ptnts, appearing like pi^m, which in oJier species booomo so large, and in which, 
all, only hairs growing ^^gether are to he seen. “ Hero there is atrophy of those organs.** It is grown in 
a rioh. vegetable soil in the open ground. In Doourio it grows In the prairies, and at the bottom of mountains. 
Doourie is a vast teiritory in Buasia in Asia, at the east of the lake Baikal, inhabited by tho Tartan. This 
region is called Sakamtmma by the natives, and is partly watered by the river Amur. On tho bonks of the 
Amur thk Idly is finquxmtly mot with. The temperature of Daourio u that of the Alps, and vast forests of 
Pines are oemanonthro^oatthe country. These frets leave little doubt in respect to the of the Lilium. 

It may, hmver, bo os well to take the bulbs out of the ground when the leaves ore petfbotiy dry, and preserve 
them ina dry house during the odld season. They should be ]^ted out in February. The flowers a ^lear in 
da ^ 

XkimtUfanffaaaiMaari^ ((faeen orowiied ied)«-->Aa frff as may be judged, aftw the dunt time it has been in 
* oiritivation, Ihfr variety appears quite intenaling; it fr very Seng, almost oylixifr^ 

La! ofliour it fra little pder than the C h rr q^ raatya pada da Midra^ and comes nearer orange than red. Frixm a 
desCe not to give*it a ftedi name we hate letoined that by whkh it is known in BriginiB, although, in some 
it ocmvejm Imt a very inopaet Ite of ifr Qdloiff.---E^ 
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OONGOBA MAOITLATA, VAB. JENISCHTl. 

GONQORA MACULATA, Vab. JENISCHIL 

ilTof. Gniar, OncHxoAcma. 



Obkkbio CBABAOK^-^Goi^rorB, Buiz ani Pavon, PerimUh 
expanded. Lateral uept^g free, divaricated, the upper one eon- 
nate with the haidx of the oolumn. Petak muiller, odnate to the 
middle of the ooluxnn. ZabeUmn eontlnuous with the ham of 
the column, free, dawed, the apreading hypoohlUum horned on 
both iddea, the eplohillnm vertical, laterally oomproMied (oppo. 
cite faces complicate, oounate), acuminate. Oalmm very long, 
arcuate, clavate^ margined. AntJura sub-two-celled ; poUen- 
maases ^o^ linear, sossile on a enneate caudlcnlo.— Efdphytoua 
. herbs, vnth psoudo-bulbs. Leaves plicate, lioocmes very long, 
flexuose, many-flowered. 


Qokooua aiAoor.ATA, Llndloy.— Leaves fltAlpUeate. ohovate- 
ong, very much narrowed at tiie faaao; lateral sepals nar- 
rowed from a wide base; hypoohlUum QUong, convex beneath, 
L (Atusely two-homed at the base, the apex truncate with aouto 
angles prolonged into two drrhi ; epiehiU nm aeuminate.— 
LmOtetft Sot. Sag., xlx., t. 1616. 

Var. JeHkehU.-‘3vBiBiBh*» aongonL—Leaves more elon- 
gatrd (T) ; perianth and colunm eolonred alike, yellow, 
finely mottled with reddish brown; pedu n cle and pedleels 
Bcn. ■# 

Btmonyut.— G. JenisehU, efthegardoM. 


B ESCRIPTION. — An epij^hyte, with large oval, angled, or furrowed bright gteen pseudo- 
bulbs. Leaves plicate, lanccohitc-ensifomi, much narrowed below and acute above. 
Peduncle very long, green, with distant embracing reddish brown linear bracts ; pedicels long, 
floxuoBC, green. Raceme mimy-flowered, long, pendent, with large spreading flowers. The 
upper sepal adherent about half-way up the column, linear, hmceolatc, acuminate ; the edges 
icxed ; lower sepals larger, obliq^ly triangular, acute from a broad base, edges rolled bade. 
Lateral petals linear, adherent half-way to the back of the column, not so long as the upper sepal. 
Idibellum continuous with the base of the column, firce, clawed ; the lower part (bypocimium) 
iirchcd, and laterally compressed, with a pair of pctoloid processes on the back of the midrib, 
truncate above, with two angles bearing thread-like processes ; the upper {>art (epichiltum) 
acutely elongate ovate, with the sides folded together face to free, attenuated to a point above. 
C/olumn very long, semi-terete, arched, thickened upwards, adherent in half its length to the 
upper sepal and lateral petals. Perianth and column all of like colour,' yellow, with fine deep 
mottling or blotches, darker towards the edges and points. 

llisTOBY.— Gongora maeulata seems to be very variable in colour, and wc can find no 
S>thor point by which to distinguish the form here ^eribed.— 'A. 11. 

For the opportunity of figuring this very showy plant we arc indebted to the kindness of 
S. Rucker, Esq., jun., of Wandsworth, who received it from his friend the Senator Jenisch, of 
Hamburgh, who had imported it some years back from Venezuela. It flowered in the rich col- 
lection at Wandsworth during the present summer, when our drawing liras made. 

CuLTUBE.— 'The foUowing remarks upon its cultivation are by our friend Mr. Goode, one 
of the most succcssfiil cultivators of Orchids in the coimtry, and by whom, when resident in 
Germany, the distinctive name hero adopted, was given, in compliment to the Senator Jenisch, 
in whose matchless collection it first flowered. The plant may, perhaps, be a true specios. 

« Like all other. Oongoros, this beautiful variety is of very easy culture ; but, as in the 
management of all easily-grown plants, there are a few points which must be attended to, in 
order to insure, in the greatest p^ection, the development of its graceful pendulous racemes 
of flowers, which, under good management, sometimes attain the length of five Ibet It is 
admirably adapted for growing upon blocks of wood, in frncy pots, vases, or baskets suspended 
from the roof of the Orchid-house, in which position its gay and singular insect-like flowers 
have a very interesting appearance. This Gongora should be planted in good fibrous peat 
soil, or in sphagnum moss, liberally intermixed with broken crocks and dharcoal. At the time 
of potting, elevate the plant elightly above the rim of the pot or hadeet, and take core to make 
the potting material quite firm, and fix the mass, if necessary, with a few dight pegs. j|f^e 
the plant is in a dormant state it must be kept oomparativdy dry, until it starts naturally, and 
without any unusual ecsoitement, into growth, at which tim^ tiie soil must be soalpd fhr a < 
few minutes in warm water, so as to get it properly moistened ; W take care that no water, 
from drip'ir otherwise, gets into the new shoots until the pseudo-bulbs are prqpealy .feniied, 
after which copious ^ringing nuty be resorted tr>with considerable advantage. Hue tyeat- . 
meat must be oontinu^ until the growth is completed, by which means you will iifereaife ihe . 
siae of the pseudo-bnlbs annually, and obtain an inoreased supply of .flower ^ikes. Bexug Vettr 
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fiwt growers, the plants require to be divided every fifth or sixth year. During the growing 
season a brisk moist heat is necessary, but through the blooming and dormant season a rather 
low and oomparatiTely dry temporal^ is preferable.”-— A. 


ON THE SUMMER TREATMENT OF ROSE-STOCKS, AND THE SEASON FOR 

BUDDING THEM. 

Bt Mil J. SAUL, Dubdham Down KoBSSBiaB, Bbibtol. 

J T may not be unacceptable to offer a/ew remarks on the summer management of Rose-stochs with 
a hint or two on budding the same, seeing to what an extent Roses are^ now annually budded, not* 
only by the nurserymen but by amateurs. It is for the latter class equally that these few 
remarks are intend^ Every observer of this favourite flower must be struck by the immense 
number of Rose-stocks collected every winter ; not for nurserymen akme, for great quantities find 
their way into the small gardens alike of the country cottager and town tradesmen. The number of 
the latter in the environs of every town and city in this country at the present day, who cultivate 
Roses and bud their own ^Ants, is really prodigkms ; and wo ought not to be surpris^ at this when 
we consider how enchanting and delightfully pleasing are flowers of every description, and mon?. 
particularly the Rose. The tradesman, who is confined to business in town all day, spends with 
delight his few leisure hours, during the morning and evening, with his fhvourite flowers — those gems 
of nature. To tend them with care is his greatest pleasure, and, if he is fortunate in budding his 
fhvourite Roses, what a source of gratification is it to him ! How amply does he consider himself 
rqiaid ! It is to assist in his pleasing occupations that the following remarks are offered. 

I shall suppose the Hose-stocks to have been coUocted during tho past autumn, or not later than 
(he beginning of January ; to have been trimmed pretty closely at the root, cutting off all knots or 
decayed parts, and leaving but little of the old stump or stool ; the stem to have been cut to the 
reqitired height, a ehort distance above an eye sloping a little from it ; and to have been planted in 
rich well-prepared soil, where they soon omit abundance of fibres, and through the following summer 
produce abundance of young shoots, which are to bo operated upon in budding. These young shoots, 
whatever may be their number or strength^ should all be allowed to remain on the stock, ana 
not thinned out or shortened in the least. I am fully aware that amateurs, and some extensive JRose 
growen, trim up their j^ks during summer to the few branches which are intended to be budded 
upon i and in many inshmees shorten even these. Many works which give directions on Bose growing 
recommend the same banarous practice. To mo it appears surprising howany person acquainted with 
the mere rudiments of Vegetable Physiology should recommend or So any act so much in opposition 
to the immutable laws of nature, as this practice indubitably is. Adc those who recommend or prac- 
tice this system, what their olgect is in doing it, and they will in all probability say, in order to 
strengthen the stock, and buds, which are inserted. Follow this question up, and inquire in what 
way does it strengthen the stock or buds P Is this to be effected by destroying the branches with 
their foliage— the latter the lungs and stomach of the plant I A strange way this would be considered 
in the animal kingdom, and it is precisely as absurd in the vegetable. 

If there is naturally a reciprocating action carried on between the roots and leavei^ it fbUows if 
this action is cut off by destroying a considerable portion of the latter, the general health of the stodr 
must be impaired. Now this is what is done by trimming and shortening the branches, the sap which 
is propelled into the stem and branches, (for want of the foliage which is out off,) is neither digSsted 
nor assimilated, but remains in the cells of the stock in nearly the same crude state in which it was 
sent up ; the consequence is that the following spring when the buds attempt to grow, stodc and all 
dies off. This will take place to a great extent if the Roses which have been budded are of some of 
the delicate Bourbons, Chinas, Teas, &o. When sudi as these attempt to shoot out in sprhig, being in 
their nature delicate, and the stock unhealthy from the previous summer's rough treatment, they irill, 
aftermaking riioots a few inches, die off in great numbers. 1 have seen whole lines of woriced plants 
die off the first season after working, from this causes and this only i whilst tjhe sapie varieties, under 
sonuhirciimunstaaceB, save that the branches were nrithertih^^ nor dbortened,havegpt»wnvigor- 
'^huriy without a emgle Ihilure. H the varieties budded ara of a strong vigorons nature, th^ may grow 
:tin poQBtty prell, iho^h not so weK os if the branches had neilher been trimmed nor diortraeA 

Oto Mlvantage, (or'rather what some eonsider as Buih, though H fr in Ihirt (he oontmy) arising 
tbooi the^fmetioe here oondemued, is that the buds *wffl freqnenti|y grow out the same seaso n; 
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and this tha amatonr oonsidera a great pointf or in other words a season gained. Siicsh however is 
not the case, as the fddlowing season when headed hack dose as they should be, the dioots never break 
so strong or vigcmras, or make sucsh good growth as the same varietieB when thi^ grow from dormant 
bnds : the stodcs being left nnpnmed when budded. 

My plan is to leave all stocks, however strong or rude, to grow— if 1 may so term it — ^wild the first 
season, putting neither knife nor anything dae near the shoots ; and, at budding time, only removing, 
any leaves or thorns that may be in the way. Some may imagine that the buds wiU not take so well 
in this way; they will, however, take incomparably better than if the stoeks had been pruned; for, 
the action carried on by the leaves and roots being unimpeded by the pruning knife, the plants are in 
vigorous health, and the buds as a consequence take freely. When pruned and shortened, cither before 
or at the time of budding, the check which the stock receives is very prejudicial to the union of the 
'bud and stock. 

After budding, the stocks will require no further attention until the buds have feirly taken, when 
they diould be untied, leaving all the branches at full length np to the beginning of March. Then all 
should be pruned close in, except those which are budded ; these must bo ^rtened back to about six 
indies from the bud. Managed in this way, it is surprising what luxuriant shoots, and heads the 
strong^growing hybrid Perpetuals, Bourbons, &c., will make the first season from the bud, which may 
A be accounted tor when we consider how tho stock was allowed to grow wild, and gather strength the 
W|ircvic}iiB season. 

Boses may be budded at various seasons ; much will depend on the condition of the stemk and buds, 
&c., as well as tho varieties of both. The Bog Bose, which is in most general ose as a stodk, is best 
worked in July or August; it may be worked earlier, but there is no advantage in so doing, hut 
rather the eontrary, as the buds ore likely to push the first season ; and, as I have already noticed, 
these never answer so well as the buds which remain dormant They may also be budded through 
September; hut, in this case, much will depend on the free growth of the stocks and buds, as well as 
weather. All these conditions favourable, I have worked them as late as tho middle of October, with 
perfect success. All things considered, however, the two months I have named are best for workiDg 
this stock. Provence, Moss, Gallioa, Damask, Alba, Austrian, and any other of the classes of summer 
Boses which perfect their growtii early are best budded at this season. 

Those stocks, on the contrary, which grow luxuriantly and late, such as Manettii, Crimson Boursanlt, 
&c., arc better worked from the beginning to the middle of September, or indeed any time through the 
latter month, provided the stocks arc growing freely and tho weather is clear and warm, xmder which 
circumstances they will take freely. The dasses which succeed best at this season are Perpetuals, 
Bourbons, NouettoB, Chinas, Teas, &c. ; in a word, all the antnmnal Boses which are late growers, and 
for which the Manettii stock is so well suited from its continuity of growth. ^ Worked early upon these 
strong stocks the buds generally perish, from the watery nature of the shoots. As soon, however, as 
the dioots begin to get a little firm, the bark still rising freely— which will be about the time I have 
named (September)— the hu^ will succeed admirably. Autum^ Boses, of the classes just mentioned, 
when intended fbr standards and worked on the Dog Bose, are best bu^od at the same time as the 
summer Boses — July or August Provenoe or Moss Boses worked upon the Manettii, or any free- 
growing stocks, will he mnefe more manageable in the forcing-hfraae in spring, as well as for pot- 
cnlture in genmL 
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HIITTS ADDRESSED TO YOUNG GARDENERS. 

Bt Mr. W. P. KEANE, Auruoa or *^Trs BnauTas of BumUnr," &c. 

i AM happy to hear that yon are now engaged in a regnlar course of instnuitum under one of the 
▼my best gardeners in E^land, and in a plaoe oelebrated fixr good keeping, extent, and variety. 
The good keqni^, or auporior management of a place, even of small extent, is of 'more advantage to a 
yming man a large phoe badly kept When Isay of amaB extent, I mean a plaoe where a yooag^ 
men will bm an^ppportunity of aeeing some portion of the variAns branohea of bis profeasion oaxriad . 
iota Qpoation, s cmi etl ring more than the nsnal ptaotioes to be seen in a gentJeman-fermei^s garden. 

The oKdat, regnlarity , and spirit of improvem^t jnaaifeBted in , comparatively speaking, such mgjfi 
places are fer preferable to that of many extensive places, where multiferions emplojoiu^f give bat, 
littie .tim. for particular investigationa into the why and wherefore of the natural agesK^ ' 

YOgetatioD ii infl i ienoed. But my praasnt deject is to point out to you the aeoessii^ ^^ting^ 


regular plodding trystem of Btudy, not one taken up on ibe spur of the momonti produced by aomo ex- 
traaeouft influence, bat acontinuouB system of keeping the mind mployed upon snljects connected with 
your prafession— a prufeasion that particularly comprehends the great and unerring lawa of Nature. 

Books arc usefhl ; but a gardener, above others, can at all times study the book of nature, whidi 
is always open, and always ready to reward him who reads her language aright, with a never-ceasing 
supply of interesting and nsefol instmction. To obtain some degree of professional skill he must be a 
persevering, an acute, and an accnrate observer of natnre, and to be regular and methodical in all his 
observations I must admit that it is rather diffioult to be regular and methodical at all times; but 
we ought to try to be so. Circamstanoes may sometimes prevent ns, but the fault generally lies in 
onr own idle depositions; irrcgnlaiity is more commonly wilful than contingent on things exterior ; 
it is a most injurious defect in the human character. Those who are enrsed with it, and many who are 
not, fancy that it is the sure concomitant of great ability, the mark even of that nondescript called a' 
** gonitts.” The humble classoB in particular suppose that every dever workman must 

** Move eooontrio like a comet’s blaze.** 
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te ho gimra liiA greenhouie, they xequin oonq^ protoofel^ fnm « hnr tompentorB in wintar. 

. Aaimtoir iMSioiiiib Bonuiloihlo Ahntalian (Arw t M 

dwrmiiig gnonhouae dimb of Tigorona gtowfh, thtiving in the (pound doling amamer, and well 
ndiq^ lior a emd oonaemd^ The xming hnndMa aio elothed with denae atdkte rufb^ The leairea 

aiolaige^ onloiigpetidlei^ aHemate^ ooidaAe^ acotaewhat thiee-lobed, and ooandy aeriated, pahnatiHMm 
nith lotieolatod ywaM» The ilowera are ahoid two inohaa in diameter, and grow in aaiDiiiy xaeenieB of throe to 
aem ilowen; the oaiyx ia oampanolate^ with triangular aonle lobea; the ooroBa oonaiata of five obovate ooneate 
petah^oriBped, and pGMe with acoaernwgina; they aw of a Urolyroae-odow, with deeper oolouiedvema. From 
New Ofgnada: mountain vaglaai. Introdooed' to eontinental gardena bj Hr. linden, throu^^ hia oollectQiB, 
H.H. SeUirn and Funok. flbwaai in the autumn. 

' Ancnocam EritaLioBBSUinn^ MmaL Xndliehet'a Arotooalyx {Ihrt dtt Serm, t d40).-- Nat Ord., (xeane- 
ftoem f Ghanereei.— A lemaihably looting, ahaggy epiphytal dirubby plant of aomo beauty, requiring a cool 
humid atOfO. The atema are atent, genaially aimple, Aro or ain ibet in length, rooting, puipliah, coyerod thioUy 
with long diaggy grqridi bain. The leauee are < 9 podte, broadly dliptic, aouminate, unequal at the baae, vol- 
yq(y from the pmaaneB of long aoft haiw. The dewero aro azillaiy on dioii atdka, nditaiy or from two to five 
in a aulHumbellate friroiole ; the calyx iatdtular-oampanukte, diaggy, nearly an in^ loiig; the corolla, which ia 
golden ydbw, ertenda about two hudiea beyond the calyx, a:^ ia hairy on the outaide, amooth within ; the tube 
eurved, hroad^ npwaida, diridixig into a l^b of firo broad neariy equal lobea, wbidi are fringe-toothed on the 
‘ margin, end martad on t^ free with linea of hrown-pox^e apota. The name ia oonatmoted in alluaion to the 
diaggy urdne appeamnoe of the odyx. From Vera Orua: fbroata of Mirador, elevation 2000 feet Introduced to 
Berlin, in 1847, by H. Abel, having been diaoovered by 0. Holler. Floweia in ? It ahould have the treatment 
given to<otlier aeeii-e||^faytal dirubby atove Ooiaientcee. 

(hromiuii amauTinf, JCMty. Serrated Ondd (Pmrf. II GM, L 28).— >Kat Ord., OrehidaceiB, § Vandece- 
Braaiidem.— A euriona oj^phyte. The paeudo-bulba are oblong, amooth, terete, each bearing two broid aword- 
diaped laavea at their pointa, and aeveral others bdow Stem. The flower stem grows nine feet long, partly 
twining, with flva or aiz lateral brandiea, eaoh bearing ibur to aix moderate-died flowen, the divirionB of whidi 
•re Grilled and aerrated at the maii^ brownish olive, the upper half of the petds of a clear bright yelbw.— 
From Fern. Introduced to Faria in 1848. Flowers in winter and ipring. 

Aonm CQwnnraLiua, J aw f Aem. Heart-leaved Aotua.— Hat Ord., Fahaoee { FapiUonaoess Fnttenee.— Syn ; 
Qaatrdohium Hugdii^ pretty gteenhouae budi with boait-diaped loaves arranged in thieoa, and 

•xillaiy ydlow papilianaoeona flowera, of large aiao and very numerous. From Swan Biver. Introduced about 
1847. Flowera in aommer. Hesara. Eni(^ and Ferry (see i, 161). 

Aimiioaii.Tiau ooMoauii, Jk OandoOe. Hop-flowered Adenocalymma {SoL Mtg,, t 4210).— Nat Ord., 
9igBoinaoe«.---8yn : A, nitidum, Lindkiff te Jta. IL (TorAi., t, 2, oamrdwp to JSTooAw; Bignonia oomosum, 
very pratly atove plant, with smooth dimbing atema. The leavee oondst either of three leaflets, or 
>9fAwo^ 'with an intermeddate tendril, the leafleti being eUiptio-obloiigor ovate^ sh i n in g and seated on short stalks. 
The flowera grow in axillny, or neariykteiminal crowded taoemea; **wliidi are at flrat so densely dothed with 
laige oonoaro bcaots, aa to lo^ like the large amenta of the Hop ; these fsU away before the cardlaa expand.** 
The oorbOa ia trumpet-ahiped, two indiea long, of a leathery end rather a vdvety texture, and deep ydlow 
colour; ita tube ia narrow at the baae, enlarged upwards into the speeding or Bomewbat reourved limb of five 
Biariy equal rounded bbaa. From BraaQ: in flirosts. Introduced in 1841. Flowera in February. Meaara. 
Xnig^ and Feny* BaottoNuraeBy, Ghdsea ; and Boyal Botanic Gardena, Sew. 


JtoJIferwdw J edtoias^ ^ Von Dr. M. H. Hbran, etc., etc. 2b# Jtorao/tAaXeAaef Cfaiiriaiim ByDr.M. 

H. H8iiLi,LeotiirerQQBQtenyinthennivenDtyofHeiddberg. Erlangen: 1850. 

LaipLT reading IbeHeinidn of the Frinoe de Idgne, we wen mnoh atruokwith a paaaegeinwli^heafflniia 
thatlhelovecffloweriiBtheoDlypaBiianthat doeBiiOtdeonaae with the approach of age. The Frinoe ia right ; 
and he mi|^ have added, that there is no puiauit better cakukted thn Botany to injqpre youth or ega with a 
loro of irixtue. We ouinot eonbeiro it poaaibk for a hotuiiat to 1w anything hut# good w Bemuatbe 
pions, MiH devout; fax hie purauita naturally awaken nligiouc fodinga within hiBi| end cannot hut 
.twameoiiM with enmfliliiig and le% And Ihro ito pleeMiree-foe wfldeiaeaa of 

U«k-lhe hdd end huBri moe^--4he niaidfe sedgy ehiOlowar when dodob hubudiea^ end wa 
x^wiBto-«ro wdl aa the ridmat pad moat oumroted ptwtQzea-eU yW 

. ' -But we are mina to dflate imon the df Betmiy nor the eaeaUeiieiei or daCsotB of a Gennaa 

w. t. iSw,d a. te»r. «d ».duur dX 

jD,tiS’^teqin.dofkiwiri.d|.^«inll«t» 9 n(tUyi]i!eb om ptqpmttiw dit fli. It 

W awb !ttte«q|MitMttrtloaajIaMmiiatgaMtdlii la GeRnn, thm i. mbm . vai.ge tli.t 
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doMiwtpoMeMioiiierocniddfllMiii^^ n^g^lMMidKwdy ai^ mk 

of themuLynmflartoittliatirBl^ Itiaalm hf fMOfdi auoli •• 9 mnm^ thn an aaemta 

oftlie natural hiatary of a oou^y aaa be oMiied; andiaBetaiiyeqpeoiaUy, weiWBaot 
the impOTtaaoe of auoh oatalognei, hi aariating to aatthe na Aoqoaiiited with the hahifea of flaiitiy thair gacgn^liieal 
xange, aiid the 8(^ whiihi 1h^ aflh^ While we oaiiiiofc Iwt xqprat we haive not agauiiy Ihr. Hite 
we wiQ rdate the he haa adopfied, tnuting it will hod MLoweta; and bciafly paaBoiM that the I«ke of Oqiv- 
atanoe— bettor known in Gennanyaathe “ to the elaaaical. reader aa the “ Xeaiw JBr^p w w^^ 

a groat ezpanae of water aitnated in the north-eaatam oconer of Switaerland. It ia bordered by the territaBiea of 
fire Btatea, Baden, Wirtembexg, BaTaria, Auatria, and Switaerland ; itia about 90 ttilea long, 9 wide in ita Igoadeat 
pai^ nearly 1000 feet in ita greateat d^ith, and liea 12d5 feet abote the aea. Ita groat tributary ia the Bhine^ 
wbidi entera at ita oaatom extremity, and flown out beneath the walla of Conatanoe. At ita upper end ia aa 
tonaitb and annually inGreaning delta. Ita banka are flat or gently undulating, and moto diatinguiahed fl» their 
flartUily than their pictureaque beauty. Where the groat river enters it^ howerior, there are aome alpine fbahixsii^ 
and there a g^pae ia caught of the anow-oapped Borarlbeig. Some of it &ua may be called the garden of 
Switaerland. It ia a richly cultivated amUo land, waving with oom in autumn, and in qfiting leddleiit with the 
beautioB of the blooming orcharda. Nat are ita watera loaa xioh. They contain about aixty apiM^ of flah-— we 
forget the exact number— but we can never forget a gigantic pike (JBhae Xiwnw) we once aaw''’ from them ; it Aa 
nearly five feet in length, and we doubt not it may even now be aeen adonung in ita glaaa oaae the coffee room of 
^^^SeeAtlToiaJ* 

Wo think Dr. Hoflo’a plan well worthy of imitation ; it ia not only a liat of planta with their hafaitati, and time 
of flowering, but a scientifle akotch of the vegetation of the diatriot^ including notioaa of Ita elevation above the 
level of the aea, the diatribution of ita atreama and foreata, ita geology, atate of agricnlture, ita avenge temperature^ 
humidity, and laatly though not of the Icaat importance, a compariaon between ita Blora and that of other loealn' 
itioB. Wc wiah aome of our roadera would give UB their viewa as to the boat form of a Flora. Ifthey dbnot^ we 
may probably ounelvea oficr a few romorka. — J. S. B. 


limit. 

)OTH the plant Flax, linnxn uaitatuaimiixn of botanistoy and its prodvot, lineni are mentioned 
several times in our bible. There seems, indeed, no doubt whatever, that the Hebrew piaMah, 
translated Flax, is the plant so called. Some proof of this may be gleaned from the passages in which 
the word oocurs. Thus, during the Egyptian bondage of the Israelites, in the plague of the hail-storm, 
it is sai)} (Exod ix. 31), that ** the Flax (pishtah) and Barley was smitten : for the Barley was in tho 
car, and Flax was boiled.”— that is, according to Gesenius, in blossom. It is added, ** the Wheat and 

the Bie were not smitten : for th^ were not grown up.” These statements agree with a praotioe 
which existed in Egypt, os in India, of sowing these grains, partly in autumn, and pertly in spiAg, 
so that it is easily to be oonoeived that Wheat might be hut little advanced in blade, while the Barl^ 
and Flax were much more advanoed. That the plant must have been oultivated in Egypt there ia 
proof; both in the dear and undoubted lepresentationa of Flax culture whidi ooonr in ^ paint- 
ings of the grotto of El Kab, and in the ihet that the mommy-doth is almost universally found to 
hove been made of linen, linen, moreover, was long one of the staple exports ef Egypt ; and the 
workers of fine Flax, that is, the manufacturers of fine Hnen, incidentally alluded to in history of 
King Solomon— who "had horses brought out of Egypt, and linen yam, king's merchants raceiving 

the yam at a price” (1 Kings, x. 28) — are expressly mentioned by Isaiah in his denunciation of the 
burden of Egypt, thus : "Moreover they that work in fline Ax .... shall be confounded” (Inieh 
xix. 9). Still fbrther evidence of the identity of pishtah and Flax is afforded by that fimriKar text of 
Isaiah (xliu 3) : " the mnlring Flax diall he not quench,” whidi is evidently quoted in the New Teeta- 
ment (Matt xiL 20), where Unon (linum) is put aa the equivalent of pUMdkf the term wbidi Isaiah 
employs. 

It has been already mentioned that Flax was extonsivdy oultivated and manuihetiired in Egypt 
So it most have heea in Pelestine; fbr, when the ipieB were aent from the camp' of luael to Jeridio^ 
and seardi was made for them by the men of that dty, a woman named Bahab " brought them |p 
roof of the h^mae, and hid them with the etalke ci Flai:,«whidi aba had laid in order.npen t& 
roof” (JodL iL 6). the time of Samson, Flax must have hesn in common use, and well known 
amca^f the Philietinee ; Ibrweread, " they bound Mm with two new cords . . • • the cords ifeit ware 
niton hie anas beoaisn as Flax that was bnmt wi^ 4re*’ (Jvdgge xv. 18, 14). At a..,Iater period, in 
the days of S domon, Blax-epmiixng was atiU fomiliar, for it is recorded as one of thdMwiMMeridiae 
of the good end virfcoona wifo whoee " price is above nilnee,” that " die sedcath wool and BlaX|^|Mid 
— - — : : - 
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. .vailslift diligently' with her hand . « « , ehe lejeth her hand to the fpindle, aad her hendg hold the 
• • die vaheth fine linen and^seUeth It^^Prov* jaol 19 ^ i 9 q,) 

’>|$henL '^th ii so fieqnently nientioned in the hidiory of the Jewiah natioiii that it miut have been 
iaawztiele of oemmon me among the pe<^e, and there ia every xeaaon to believe it waa home-maniifho- 
mimd. ‘When Mom ecmatnieted the taberaade in the wildmeaa, it j/i said that *^all the women that 
Vrere wiae-hearted did apin with their handa, and bitmght that which they had apon, both oj; blno and 

of purple, and of soarlet, and of fine linen.” 
BeifJed and Aholiab were also filled “ with the 
qiixit of God in wisdom .... to deviao curious 
works . . . and to work all maimer of work . . . 
in fine linen and of the weaver.” “ And^veiy 
wise-hearted man among them that wrought the 
work of the tabernacle, made curtains of fine 
twined linen, and bine, and pnrple, and scarlet.” 

** And they made coats of -fine linen of woven 
work for Aaron and ^ his sons, and a mitre of 
fine linen, and goodly bonnets of fine linen, and 
linen breeches of fine twined linen, and a girdleof 
fine twined linen.” (Exod.xxjt;v.e^«e^). Vari- ^ 
ous other texts, scattered throughout both the 
Old and New Testament writings, makemention 
of linen and fine linen as furnishing articles of 
dothing, or of common domestic use. 

The common Flax, Linum usitatiBBimum, is 
an annual of erecthabit, growing two or thracfcct 
high, with round, smooth, finely striated, leafy 
stems, mostly much branched in the upper part 
The leaves ore smooth, sessile, bright green, 
hmee-shaped, and alternately seated on the stem. 
The inflorcBcciice forms a leafy panicle; the 
flowers Bolitaiy, on slender peduncles, consist of 
five, broadly ovate petals, of a fine purplish blue, 
marked with branched veins. These flowers are 
produced about July, and continue for somo time 
tohavea very ornamental appearance, rendering 
it a desirable border flower. 

But Flax is, after all, more useful than orna- 
mental. The tenacious fibres of the stem, when 
cleared of the bark’ ond cellular substance in 
which they lie, and after being dried and beaten, 
form the commercial Flax which is made into 
linen. This fibrous substance is very tenacious 
and durable, rendering it capable of being qran 
into extremely fine threads, and woven into the 
most delicate Ikbrics. These fibres or threads 
have a most beautiful appearance under 'a high 
magnifying power— even the finest filaments 
being seen to be composed of an aggiegaticm 
umni nRAtciBBurair. 0 f fine tubes. 

'We diaB, In conoluaiim, briefly enumerate some df the principal uses to which the comnion Flax 
plant is iqiqpBed : — Its use ^ ihemanufiujfcurc of linen Is well-known, and already mentioned. Besides 
. il|d|if its seeds yield, by ^^ressian, an oA which is largely emfdoyed in the arts (linseed oil). The 
'• inftrto'Seed, when boiled and prepared, forms a voy nutrxtioos Jelly-lBce ihtteni^g fbgd ibr cattle ; the 
• ' tSiftiSB of that which is cmriied- to obtain the oil yutldsfbr animals a nutritions fbod in thewell- 

' ^^ form of oil-enke. The seeds Oinseed) are eigoUM and de^ ground intomeal, they an 

. eata^^^ in infiudon thayyield a valuable pectoral drink. The proportion of nracilage and 

Qne-fiilh offhefiornisg,attdoBe-rixtii^thek Tbe oB, mixed with 
9^^ a hveurite applioatioa to bartis.— M. ** 
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CEBEU8 ZSBANI^ 


CEBEUS LEEANUS. 


iVM. (Matt CACTAeuL 

Onnnuc OBAaAetiB*<*-€iNai| ITaii^^ Ukevdiiij 

the iMwe of the tube counrte with the onuy, elwngatiwcainpftTm- JBmbiyo a 

kte; MifciM eometlmM aumenme, arliing rouadoiMs 

fhaa flie tube, froia letillBrouB udlai eometiBMe Hear, the tube Gaaava 
below ; petait aaaioroaB, ia many rowe. Stammu la- foot high, 
eerted Irregnloriy on the tube, ehorter than the ooioUa ; JUa- approzinw 
aiimlsflUfom; ofiMeri oblong. Oeavyinforior,ono-4w]led, with thornsook 
many-ovnled, parietal plaoentaa flliform, aurpaaalng the long, the < 
Btamea/; divided into nuiay Uaear lobea. Berry ovoid, bridured; 
areolatdl, with aoalea or tuberdea foam the pemiatent ealydne obovato-ob 
' acgmenta, oniMidlod, pulpy, the parietal plaoentaa anpeariag Btkomt 


Ukevdaaia the pulp. Aodb anawioii^ imbedded in tiM pidik 
JMryo enalbnmhiona, with free foUnoeons ootytadanei and a 
round obtoea radide.<— (AidWdlMr, Om, JK., 5M7.) 

Gaanvs LauAMva, Sooker. Lee'a Oereoa.— JfoMt, about a 
foot high, oooioal-oyliadrioal, aubaeute, lS-14 ribbed; areolae 
approaimated, pnlvinate, tomentoae, about IS-^pined ; ^ptaeeor 
thorns aoknilar, very unequal, striet, dusky, the euteriorM lines 
long, the oentral one ineh 1^; dowers sub-tenninal, aliowy, 
btidMred; oalyoine aoalea green at the i^es, retnae; petals 
obovate-okong aente. 

BTKOinniT.>-C. Leeanua, J^eeharlnBoC. Jfay., t. 4417. 


B ESCRIPTION. — Plant Bucoulcnt, about a foot high, and fiiur inchos in diameter, tapering 
upwards from a nearly cylindricid base ; fiirrowed throughout its length rather deej^y and 
acutely, Ibrming devated rather shaip ridges or angles, which are studded at short intervals 
by small, dense, cushion-like tufts of wool, bearing the cluster of (about twelve) Bharp needle- 
shaped aculei, straight, very irregular in length, tiie outer series being the shortest, and 
gradually lengthening, till the central, longer and stouter than the rest, is about an inch long. 
The flowers large, produced at the summit, brick-red, indining to blood-colour ; the tube is 
green at the base, then yellowish orange, dothed with obldhg flediy scales, acute, tipped with 
green, and bearing at the point a tuft of adcuU or bristles ; these scales pass rather suSdenfy 
into petals of an oblong obovate-acuto form, spreading and imbricated. Stamens numerous, 
rather longer than the tube. Style columnar ; stigma green, of many erect or oonnivent 
rays. — H. 

IIisTOBY, &c.^-Our drawing of this, one of the most beautiftil of all the dwarf CSaoti, wu 
made from a plant obligingly communicated by Messrs. Lee, of Hammmsmith, in June last 
The same plant, which was present at the Royal Botanic Society's Exhibition, there received, 
08 a just tribute to its merit, one of the highest awards made in &e class of new plants. Inde- 
pendently of the great beauty of the blossoms, they have the additional recommendation of 
being produced freely. Not much seems known of its history. It was introduced to this 
country by Messrs. Lee, who, we are informed, reodved it frrom France, as an unknown 
Mexican species. 

CuLTunE . — We reserve any remarks of our own, to- make way for the annexed paper on 
the subject by one of the most successfril cultivators of this interesting race of plants*— M. 


THE CULTURE OF DWARF CACn. 

Bt MAMITJiARIA. a 

mHE cultivation of the mekm-shaped or globular Cacti has, in this country, been by most people 
S considered a matter of sofBoient difficulty to deter them firom paying that attention to the merits 
of the plants which their singnlarity, and, 1 may odd, beauty, certainly deserves. 1 propose, therefrve,' 
with the view of extending their cultivation, to give some account of their habits and lequixementB, 
The tall-growing Gereuses and Epiphyllums arc sufficiently understood, and admired fbr their briQiant 
flowers, and are honoured with stations at the various flower-diows ; but the dwarf Gaoti, as th^ are 
called, whose merits 1 now advocate, infinitely more interesting in their habits, and beautiftil in the 
clothing of their surfhoe with variously coloured spines, aro neglected and set aside as ohJeots fit only 
to excite a little passing wonder ; whmaa, whoever' will take the pains to give the least en- 
couragemont, will be amply repaid by the b^uty of their appearance when i^ health, and be gWriAna^ 
hy the rich cdonrii^ or delicf^ white of their bloonu through the greater part of t^ summer,. May^ 

I add, as a ftirthw inducement to their general onlture, the gxowhig pleasure thatis sure to aocompanj 
attention to these degant and curious exemplifications of Nature’s handiworks. 1 have no ihar in 
asserting tlmt th^ may be (and are) cultivate aa suoceasftEdly in this oountiy as on (he Ofmtinent or 
ew in their native Mexico, by attending strictly to*a'few simple yules j and they wfll ba IbanA not ‘ 
<mly to require lew abiR than most other plants, but with infinitely lew trouble may be I rta dfo d in * 
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llw molt important pointa in thdr onltnre, ai in that cf other plantSi are the wleotion of proper 
adl lor them to grow in, and attention to the manner of potting. In lien of the muerable poverty- 
itrieken lime rabhish and potdicrda into which their delicate roots were formerly expected to thmst 
themselTOB, a little praptioe will prove that these plants delight in ||K>d treatment and a generous soil, 
as much as other vegetable produetioDs. This is proved by Nature herself having placed them on the 
fkMUt and not on rsdts, as is generally supposed. Thi^ are discovered surrounded by a thick layer 
of leaf monld or other decayed vegetable matter, the richness of which is conveyed to the roots by tlie 
rain.* The soil 1 find most congenial to them is a mixtnre of two parts (homtgMy decayed leaf mould, 
one part good fibry peat, and one part of chary jut sand; to this may be added a iAtfe free loom. 

At least an inch of crodrs dtoiUd bd placed at the bottom of each pot, with a piece of the^ftrs only 
of peat on them to prevent the soil mixing with the crooks. The operation ofpotting may bo connpenced 
in May, about which time healthy plants begin to grow ; and may be proceeded with till the middle * 
or end of August, if the weather be sufficiently hot and dry to enable them to make a few roots before 
winter. After potting, supposing the roots to have been disturbed in changing the soil, they 
must be {daoed on a hot dry dielf, fully exposed to the sun, and watered sparingly for a fort- 
night, or till the roots have taken to the soil. When the roots ore quite round the sides of the 
pots, and the ]^ants in a healthy growing state, they may be watered freely every evening ; 
and when the weather is very hot their health will be improv^ by freely syringing them with mfl 
water every morning. The rule for watering is to commence sparingly in March or April, ac- 
cording to the amount of sunshine, and to increase it gradually as the sun's rays increase in 
intensity. In Sqdember the water must be gradually lessen^, and almost entirely withheld by the 
end ofrOotober. After this time a small quantity may be given about once a month if the plants arc 
exposed to the light, as in a greenhouse, but if they are stowed away in a cupboard or chest they 
will require hone. Some of the healthiest individuals I have seen were grown in a window or 
under a skylight in summer, and stowed away from tho end of October till the end of April, in a 
eupbo^ with crockery, no other care being taken of them than protecting them from mice, and these 
animais must be very much pinched to induce them to meddle with them. Although care must be 
token that the temperature never falls below the fireezing point, it is of importance that they bo not 
excited in the winter months. Artificial heat is not only unnooessary to thdr growth, but is aWlutely 
injurious, and ii a flue or pipes must be employed to keep out the frost, or dry the air of the house, 
disobiitinue their use as soon as possible. It would be better to ke^ont tho frost by moans of shutters, 
and to ensure them a dry abode in winter by building them a house without drip in a well drained 
locality. These remarks apply chiefly to the natives of Mexico, which, forming the bulk of most 
collections, and comprising greatest variety of species, are most worthy of our consideration. 

The piupagation of these extraordinary plants is efiboted either by seeds, cuttings, or o&ets, some * 
of wbieh are formed above, some andergroand--and sometimes by all these moans oombined. The 
seed, if ripened early, may be sown as soon as gathered, bnt if late, should bo kept in the pod till*^ 
Msrdh. Sow on the same oompost as mentioned above, and place the pot near the glass, keeping them 
always damp. This is the only poriod of their existence at which bottom beat may be safely applied, 
but it is not absolutely neoessaiy. When the plants are three months old, prick them off about an 
inch apart, and do not be in a buny to pot them singly nntil they are well squeezed together, as they 
evidently delight in oompany when young. Ofbets may be removed .at any time in the growing 
s e a son, oare bring taken that they ore of a suffioient aize to support themselves till they take root. 
Jit however, you wirii some kinds to flower freely, you must remove the ofibets as soon as yon peroeive 
thani, with the point of a knife. This applies to Edhinopsu multiplex, and a few others, which, 
•Ithoityh among the most heautifol and diowy specuNi in our oollections, are sridom seen to blossom, 
fer want of attending to the removal of oflbets as soon as.they appear. 

Propagation ly cuttings, as applied to the stout-growing l^ds, requires some ddll, and a little 
knowle^ of their nature. As a general rule, do not depend upon a joint for roots, as they are pro- 
duced more freely from a clean out Out only such plants as ore in good health ; the piece to be 
nmotved riionld be in a growing state. Prepare a place for their reception by plaring a pan of 
fjpeifee^y dried sand on a hot dry riielf ; expose the wound to the foil sun by laying the cutting oh its 
aSdo'lar a few days. Whenperfeettydiy, shuid the onttingon the tqpof thesanA Inspect it now 
andlto, end if any damp has aconmulated diy it again in tiie aun. As soon as tlie roots are visible, 
idges tj l ^o riltiiig in a riagfeprii, ou the surfooe (|f1ho oompost lieommsnded shove^ water sparingly 
^Iwxlhrtiilll^tinr'th^ Tb eirinplity thk method of eut^ 

^ .. wffil wVitMl one jnstance just now enoceniftilty oontyletod. I had a fine Mammilhrm Pirkinaaaiana 

«i . *«It fains SMioulttloBortUsirliiaajttngvm sad dlMoltanaMldirw part of Imp^ 


MUCBLUNBOVS MOTtCES. 


aboat sax inches hig>h| and three inches broad— worth about fbur guineas- and seeing no proqpeet of 
increasing it either seeds or oj^ets, J determined to prodooe the latter by decapitating it about 
mid-way— it indeed out me to the quick. This was performed in June, while the plant was growing 
fest i the top was dried as deseriM, and has rooted, and the old stamp is now producing three or 
four offsets, which will be ready to take off next year. I bare had the same snooess with FUcoerens 
senilis, and I find it an ozeellent plan for producing a clean healthy speoimen, by practiimg it npon 
imported plants with discolonred bases. Atsonmfoturepeziodimay enter more particularly into the 
habits of tho Tarioos genera. _ 


Mw^j^artb,--We bare one suggestion to make, lespocting the graveyards now in uso in the Hetropdis, but 
whiflh we hi^ tiiortly to soe altogether discontmned for thoir present paiposes*. For what end will they ifter- 
woids be applied P We trust that they will not bo allowod to remain in their present states as they wffl hag 
continue to give forth pestilential ezhalationB from tho masses of corruption contained in th^ oven diould no 
frosh interments there be permitted. Aro they to bo built over f This ought on no account to be penniltod, aa 
tho edifices erected over them must long ho subjected to thoir unwholesome and contagious exhalations, indepea** 
dent of tho impn^iiety of thus violating the sanotuarios of the dead. What oourse, tbea, do wo rdbonu^d to be 
adopted with regard to them ? Onr plan is as follows : To oovor thorn over with atiuok kytt of aoil, then to turf 
and plant thorn as ornamental gardoupground, with small ovorgreens and shrubs. Instead of being tho means of 
polluting tho atmosphere around thdkn, they will then aid to purify it Thoy will give a dhee^ air to tho 
crowded districts in which thoy oro principally soon ; and, to the poor of those parts, who are seldom permitted to 
reach the grocu fields and breathe the air of tho country, they may oflbrd much enjoyment The use of v^;etation 
in aiding decomposition, and dispersing tho noxious gases which emanate from the comipting canaasea, ii des- 
cribed by credible witnesses. Tho gardens and groons already formed m some of the squares of tiu) MotropdliB 
contribute essentially to its health, and have appropriately been termed ** the lungs of London.*' If the lemedSes 
which wo horo advocate are adopted, not only will the groat and appalling evils which wo have pointed out ho 
effectually removed, but some atonement may bo made for the ills they have caused by tho now aontces of 
comfort, audhoolth, and enjoyment, by which tho moons for thoir removal maybe aceompanied.— Cbuntry O m th mm, 

Oattm CuUun in JiuIki.— D r. Cloghorn, at the mooting of tho Botanical Society of Edinburgh, on July 11th, 
directed attention to tho culture of Cotton in Mysore. Ho road extracts from a letter of Oapts^ Onslow, lupeiw 
intondont of Nuggur Division of Mysoro, in reforonoe to the culture of American Cotton at Cuddoor. la spite of 
an unfavourable aeason the experiment had proved satisihctoiy. The seeds were supplied from Dr. Wig^§ 
govomniont plantation at CoimbatoiTe. ** The natives pay in kind, and the produoo is bou|^t, if thoy like to adl at 
tho market rates.’* Dr. deghom had givon some attention to tho momentous question of Indian Cotton culture, 
when traversing tho Feninaula in the execution of duty, and felt no difficulty in expressing his opinion that in 
tho extonsivo Cotton tracts abovo the Ghats, Lugo quantities of Cotton might be supplied of an improved quality. 
In the prosont state of ignorance and poverty amongst tho ryots, it is manifostly unreasonable to e^eot ftgtid 
progress in the agrioulture of Hindostan. Iho aiming at now improvements are so many deviations from the 
praotieo of their anoostoni, whoso footsteps they follow with tho utmost devotion and roverenee—henoeprogiMS must 
be slow, butit is not imporooptible. The free of tho country is much unproved in tiie distriots longett under our 
rule, and whero good roads exist; tho next ossontiul for developing the Cotton trade is the presenoo of enterpiisiDg 
inland traders. Dr. Cloghom hod oxaminod and oompored all tho species of 0eti$ipiim in the Herbarium of the 
Botanical Society, (comprising tho cdlootions of Hamilton, Buchanan, and Lady Dolhousie, withoontributionaftom 
Wight, Campbell, ie,), and also thoM in tho Herbarium of Frofossor Balfour, with a view to expisoate the speoiile 
oharaotoiB by which to diacriminato them from one another; he oonsidered tho entire series lematkable, as diow- 
ing the striking difflarenoo which soil, dimate, and oulturo produce in q^odos, and which may appear m nature, 
giving riae to a multiplioation of spedea. The whdo group of so-ooUod ipodM seems rofortble to G. beritooeiim, 
L., G. aritoraum, L., G. barhadenao, L., and G. aouminatam. Box. The anxioudy Icoked-for work of Dr. Beyle, 
our chief aufhorily, iseq^ectedto contom the fnUest information on thoontizc auljfcotof Indiaiiootioa audita 
culture. The approadung exhibition in 1861 is exdting much interest in India; oommittefli having been fonned 
in the diffarent distiioto for odleoting and forwarding native produoo. 

JPirmreing IMit far Wmttr Dm.— T he foUowing remarks whidi we extract frcih a dsver AmericaiP work 
called the ** Hortieolturist,** may not be without intorost to some of our Mr readout— Send to your tiinmftfa, 
and grt a aufBoient nvnbOT of tin oanisters, very carefully and tightly made, limy should be of uniform luto, 
and the diape preforrad here is'acven inchea bi^ by five indms diameter— uniform cylinders. Select tllfi 

Mxostfiwt— poBohes^eteawberries, er what you please. It should \teJuU ripe» but not pest the maturs atlge. 
FiU the oanistera,plioe tim tin lids on thefr tops, and adder them down very oareftiUy. Only asmaBlioleQf 
stoeofapmdioiMbekfttetimeioapeofafr^ Thpnent pointis todrivetheafrontdr thecanistonofftin^^ 
prevent its decay. In order to do this, take a broiid1xdler>pan, (with a iat bottom), pkum the canjjttot ^ it^ and* 
ilUttwifobd]i^watorwilhinaboatthzce-fouitlu4ffanindiaf tfaetq^of thcoaiffirter^ The bo&er befog oner 
a yvwtfr fire, the water m it should now be made to boil Tbu wiU drive tho aw in tMh oaiiit|Br foicni^ 
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miUholeleftiatiiAtf^ ABiocmaBthetimipQntiire approM^ andmoidartoknowpraciidy wto 

it ifiU eoEpdled, you mint drop a few drops of water upon this hde^ IfHieii the bibUes of air oeaae lismg 
these drops of water, the air is all ezpdled, and then you may pass a dry doth/nrer the hole^ and ^ 
drop of adder fhU upon it 'l^is seals the caoistor up hennetaoally, so that the fruit will remain undumged for iw 
eouj^of years, or longer. The immersion of the cans in the boiling water does not impart the di^^test taste of 
their having bM cooked to the fruit The canisters of fruit should be left in a cod plaoe. When wanted for 
use^ unsdder the tops with a hot iron, andlhe ftedi fruit is ready— having been perfbotly preserved without the aid 
of sugar or brandy. 


UnonoanTii loMoain, IMteg . linden’s Urqpedium (Jtart IL Gard. i., 72).— Nat Ord., Ordudaoem { Cy- 
pripedem.— The most remarkable terrestrial ordiid known. It is a stomlees herbaoeous plant, withihidc, fl^y, 
thining, green leavoa a foot long, blimt, and unequally bidentate at the pdnt The scape is downy, shorter than 
the leaves, supporting the dowers on separate pednn<^ six indies long. The sepals are ovate-lanoedato— the 
two lower ones united, and oonsequenHy rather broader— &ur inches long, white streaked with green; the petals 
and Up, the latter broadest, linear-lanoe^te, diaggy at the baso^ tarenty-ono indies long, white stroaked with 
green, the tails having tibe colour of wine lees. The wild flowers axe described as having pale yellow sepals 
streaked witii orange and purjde petals orange at the base. From Now Grenada : woods of 8600 foot elevation, 
overlooking the Lake of Maraeaybo. Introduced by M. Linden in 1648. Flowers in Hay, by H. PoscatorB of 
Paris. 

GALumiTEA anmJLOiDBB, Mmtham, Himulus-like Oalamintha (Joum* jSds., v. 143).— Nat. Ord., 
lishiaeflg $ HeUiseeB.— A pretty, hardy, half-ahrubby plants but too leafy for bedding pniposea. It has erect 
stems, a foot and a half high, regularly and simply branch^ and covered with viscid glands. The leaves ore 
ovate, acute, ooarsdy orenate-senute. The flowora grow In the azOs of the upper loaves, soUtary, though each 
succeeded hy flve or six others, so that there is a long suocossion of bloom ; they are yellow, dee]dy stained with 
CKonga in the upper part It flirau a deep green aummerbudi of aome beauty. From California. Introduced by 
Hr. Hartweg, in 1848. Flowers in lummer and autumn. Horticultuial Sodety of London. 

Gnraxva nAoxAiia, JBeoAwr. Fragrant GyzundB (JM. Jfsy., t 4611).— Nat Ord., AatoraccBD f Tubulifloreic 
Seueoionem.— A onxioua tuberoua-rooted stove perennial, with long dimbing atems, bearing alternate, rather 
distant, ovate leavai, dark green, and somewhat thick and flediy. The flowers, which grow in torminal corymbose 
xaeemiM^ are rather large, very fragrant^ the scent like that of the Stock; the faw narrow ray florets arc yeUow, 
the mcro numerous florets of the dim also ydlow, with the lyngonedous anthers orango-ooloured. From Guatemala. 
Introduced in 1849. Flowers in winter. Bojal Botanio Garden, Eow. 

Gauuthibia LimuDnANA, PfaMatew.— linden’s Gaulthioia (Pbrs iet Btrru^ v. 601).— Nat Ord., YaodnutcciD. 
—A pretty greenhouae ahrub, with amooth rubsscent branches, eUiptic evergreen loaves, narrowed to the base, 
obtuse and apioulato at the apex, cnmulate-semte on the margins, ihiiiiDg green above.. The flowotv are in 
lacemes, whi^ grewflram a of the upper axils; the calyx and corolla are both pure white, ovate; **the 
flowers are not remarkable ibr siie, but they are pr^, and rasher proftise.” From Yeneanela : mountains of 
Ooraooas, devation 8-7000 fret Introduo^ to Continental gardens by Hr. Undeii, about 1847. Flowora in 

CoLiniNBA AUBAUTiAOA, ZlsMMfM. Orange-flowoied Columnea.— (Ffrrs fra. OSwm, t 662).— Nat Ord., 
Gesneraoen { Gesnerem.— A pretty member of a ouiioua race of aemi-Ugneoua, aemi-epiphytal, aomi-tndling, stove 
phmts. The stems of the present qpedes are suffiutiooBo and sueonlent, bearing opposite^ equal, short-stalked 
leaves, three to Am inohes in length, cf an oblong-lanceolate, aemninato form; these, as woU as the hranehos, 
telyoes, and exterior surfruie of the oondla are covered more or less with short adpressed hairs. The flowers are 
aifllary, on pedundes as long as the leaves ; the corolla two inohes long, the tube ventrioose towards Ihe base, the 
uppw Up erect entire^ the lower Up patent trifld, aU the segments erose-dentioiilato ; the edyx oonsistB of five 
ovteB-ionminate toadied aepds. From New Grenada: Andes of Hexida, devatioii, between 9,000 and 10,000 
fleet, Intndnoed to Oontteental gardens in? 1848, by Hr. Linden. Ffrwen? in winter. Bequhes the treat- 
ment of Nematanthi, AUopleoiti, and other Odumneoa. 

BoBxmiMis cooBSATA, TAB. PUBPUUUA, NsoAsr. Pozple-ciested Eohinopeu (Bot, Mag, t. 4621).— Nat Ord., 
OaelBOBB f Cemidm.— Syn. Bdunocaotna obrepandua, Ifydr.— A fine mdm-sbaped cactus, requiring the 

unalfmnhcraset^^ Tim plant is seven inohea in diameter, gfrssy ginen, deeply frxiowed, Ihe 
ptqjeiitihgxib^ahoitt efybteen in number, oeo^^ aid divided into leveral obtuse-rounded lobes, benoe 

S I nmtefl ; the sjpinss axe laigs^ uaequal, and sUgbtly ourved. The flowers are very laxgSj from two to frnr 
aiiitag Atom near the summit; they axe frmnd-ihapsd,'with a green tube, siz tedwe bng, bearing 
; ■. .k fr i mhuted , foileii,andflti]^|edwMioo|AQnsblaifrlidr,ttMSQslaBgifdiiB^ tim nuinerfms 

bemder aid deeper coloB^ outerserfrs; 

■j^diMikMydlow, Burner^ FromBolivla, latrodaoedin 1848. 

BofalBotallfrGar8ll^]U^ * 
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Bogiera AMXNA, PAmmAom. Fleafling Bo- 
giera {Flore dee Serree, t. 442).-<-Nat Ord., 

CincbonBccoD, $ Gino1ioncflD-ncdyotide8a.-*~A 
handfiomu cool stove (? groeohouso) dunib, 
with di- or tri-diotonioiuly divided branches, 
broadly oblong acuminat^ opposite downy, 
do^ green leaves, two to three inches long ; 
the young leaves are ihintly tinged with 
brown. ThoinfloresoeneoiBamany-flowerod 
trichotomoudy branched terminal cyme, the 
blossoms of which arv>K>vded, of a pretty 
rose colour, deeper on the tube. The ootoUa 
is salvor-diapod, with a tube about half an 
inch long^ digbUy thickened upwards, and 
a limb of five oblong omaiginato spreading 
lobes. The flowers measure about half an 
inch across the expanded limb. From Gua- 
temala ; temperate regions. Introdueed to 
Belgium in 1848. Flowers in summer. I tmurnut, 

CuPHBA. vnailcxLLAiA, HumbokUf Bon- 2 . Oiiheoverttetthrta, 

jdtmd, and JCwUh, Whorled-leaved Cujdiea 

{Ikr$ dee Sei^ t 640).^Nat Old., Lythraceaa § Lythrcic. -A pretty half-hardy plant with herbaceom or sub- 
dimbby hairy stems. The leaves are in whorls of thi^ or four, sometimes opposite, and are nnarl j irasile obloog 
or ovate-oblong, somewhat rounded at the base, scabrous above, hairy beneath. The flowers are extra-asillazy, 
from opposite sides of the stem, and consist of a curved calyx-tube, about an inch lenm pale yoUowldi rad, and 
a very irregular corolla of five to eifl^t deep violet petals, of which the two upper aro more than half an inch 
long, oblong-obovate^ and undulated, the rest minute. From Peru and Columbia: Brand by M. Tindwt gt Finn* 
phma upwards of 8000 ibet above t^ level of the sea. Introduced to continental gardens in 1848. Floweis in 
autnnm. « ^ 

IsoiOKA BREViifABA, ZOmBw* Short-flowered laoloma (JM, Afap., t. 4004).— Nat Ord., Geaneraosm f Oss* 
neten.— Syn. : Isoloma Sesmanni^ Bemiemi Gsanem breviflcaa, IMditffi G. Seemanni, handsome, 

freejdoon^ i^right-growing stove hetb^ with^soely fribers. The stems sre two M or more in 
tim]^andv£aoas; with the leaves opposit^ or three in a whod, hroedl/ ovate^ or mA-oy^ oomly 4ai!iate, * 
growing on long stslks, the upper ones gradually snisto The floweiw ara in crowded from the axQs 
of the upper leaves, singly on the pedundes ; tie oorbUa is very viUoas, the tube diort nesily sylindiioal, the 
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Uaib sf ft?e nearly equal rounded eegmente ; they are bright hridk-red^ faclining to oiango, especially at Uie haso, 
the limh. spotted uri& From Panama. Intt^oced in lSd7. Flowers in autumn. 

. BBOxmDmnmpN tJkBUOKm/aant, Sooktr» Jasmine-flowered Bhododepdron {Sot, Jfoy., 1 4524),— Nat Ord., 
EiieaoeaB^ § Bhodbdendiem.— A beautiftd small eyergroen ahruh, requiring probably a warm greenhouse. Tho 
braadhes oro bare of leates below, but towards tho upper part these are crowded; they aro obovate^oblong, rather 
acute on short petioles, glabrous, nearly ooiiaoooua. Tho flowers are numorous in torminal umbels; are 
salTer-fhaped; the tube two inches kmg, straight, scarcely swollen at the base, the limb of five obo^te wavy, 
spreading, nec^ equal lobes ; they are white, and have a most boautifi4 appearance fiom the oAourod oyo flnm^ 
by the duster of red stamens whi^ appear in the mouth of the tube. From Malacca : Mount Ophir, elevation 
6,000 ibet Introduoed by Mr. T. I^bb^ in 1848. Flowers in September and in May. Messrs. Voitoh, of 
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Bv Mb. R. EBBINQTOK. C.M.H.8., OABSSNsn to Sjb P. M. Eoebtqv, Babt., Oultox Pabx. 

FT must be a most gratifying Ihct to every lover of true progress, to witness in these our days, barrier 
after barrier thrown down, and with a magical rapidity, too, with which tho ignorance and pi'o- 
scriptive conoeits of former tinies had leneod out many objects in horUculture. I do not, however, by 
any means waba the observation as a more jeer on tho by-gone age, which, undoubtedly, fully per- 
formed the part allotted to it, as a link in tho great chain of time. Noverthcless, ignorance it was ; 
and thahigh^darched pomposify of timo-hononxed prcscriptiona, of course, come in for no mean shore 
in oonSm&kg sneh barriers. 

Tune was, when tho class termed American plants had their culture dosely oonfliicd to what was 
feiyipfd ^ hog culture,’* that is to say, it was considered fhtUe to attempt to cultivate them in any other 
khiihuf bqiL The idea of ezomiumg its component parts, in order to see if such materials as it might 
ba nampaarid gf could bo brought together, in order to form an economical and efficient representative, 
had aeneriy enteiad tha thoughts of our sires, or if it had done so, merely to be rejected os visionary. 
Thnka, hcMrevertto the progress of science, which has now been brought to influence, more or less, 
every {rooeoding of the digr, together with an amount of investigation and ixmscvcraucc unknown in 
preribas ages, such matters have become stripped of the mystery which enshrined them ; and, in con- 
soquence, many materials withiii the reach of every one, and which in former days were totally wasted, 
ore now known to be capable of farming an ezoellent artifleial compost for this charming tribe of 
plants. Hence, we find jheir oulture-progrcssively cm the increase, and the time lias arrived, when even 
our ordmaxy plrosuro grounds need net he confined to the dull and sombre Laurel, the Holly, the Yew, 
&C., but may be to display, through most of the summer, floral beauties sdeoted from the fast in- 
creating fiuniliea of the Rhododendron, tho Aaalea, Ac. ^ 

Now, it ia not merely the gratification of the eye which is tho result of this simplifioation, and, by 
consequenoe, extension of such oharming olgects. No, tho mind in looking back, rejoioes with a proud 
in refleoting on the increased assurance of success, which has resulted from bringing true 
sdenoe to hear on hortionltural ofiairs, us also on the fiust, that thousands now eiyoy sodi luxuries 
as were never anticipated in former days, by those in a similar position in society. 

I am aware, while offering these remarks, that a book has been written of late on the very subject 
— a hook, by tho 1^, which I have not yet been able to see— and I am aware that some other persons 
have rooentiy done their best to throw inerearod light on thn snlject. Still, as I have been a long 
and attentive observer as well as admirer of them fine riinihs, together with their hahits, I make bold 
to offbr a fow hints, and to give a detail of some ihets bearing on the sulject Bei^s, there is 
atitibibg Eke multiplied ovidenee, until a question is ftdly establitiM— >when matters before of a hypo- 
titotiiNd eharacter, ftequently become, as it were, mere truisms. 

And first, as to a detail tfamne fhets bearing on their culture About two years since, in conse- 
quende df some alterations in the gardens here, an old rubbish-yard, sitnated in the subnrhs of tiie 
IdUfien garden, had to be turned over to the ornamental portion of the gronnds. Now this yard 
cwts ftdlef tike remains of rotten veg^bles, and indeed, some in an nndeoQmposed state. An elevated 
; . M throbs had to Ub planted on this rite, in order to esany oat oq^rtain oljects; and 

^hj^^ timmoirndtim^^^ The first proceeding was to ham or ratiwehar all the rawvege- 
and auah Mng done, and the raVnrii riP the yard generally, throwh into riu^ Aod 
» % roiting of coan»4ofrit^ ^7!^ matter happening to.be the nearost oommodity,'‘wii8 

- the siuftoe, about afoot thiau This riayey material was siffiscdl, tm. dayey lands, 

Next we applied levrira! loads of lea^ 

— — ;r':-\-:Tr == rr~~ . 
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mould, and old and q)enttan, and flnallj some fine healii soil, suidi as had aoommlated in Bekmeae 
Forest, by tho action of heavy rams ; of ^ latter we did not mcffo tiiaa thm kolMt k 

And hero, be it observed, that we might have availed ourselves of hundreds of loads of heath or moor 
soil ; but the business had to be hun^, and, moreover, economy of horse labour is no mean consider* 
ation in this country, where there is so mudh demand tix team work in other sIBhib than gardening. 
The results, however, have shown, that had we inenired ton times the expense, snooess could not have 
been more complete ; and that the very material necessary for the high culture of American rihmbs, 
with some trifling additions as oorroctives, existed on the very spot. All these materials then were 
thoroughly blended together to a oonsiderablo depth, mndh of the raw or nndeoomposed rabbiBh, weeds, 
&c., coming up during the operation ; sudi were of course turned down in the trench. 

Og this mound was planted a tolerably complete collection of American shrubs, from the flunilies 
* of Rhododendron, Azalea, Kalmia, Ledum, Andromeda, Daphne, Erica, &o., together with such things 
as the Berberis fronily, Cotoneastor, Arbutus, Laumstmus, &o. These have flouririied even beyond 
anticipation; indeed, nothing can exceed their robustness; and eertoinly the growth of the Erioas, 
(principally in an admixture of the clayey subsoil with the heath soil and leaf mould) exceeds all I 
have ever witnessed. May not this frimii^ a hint for the oulturo of our exotic Ericas P 

Now here we have a case in point ; no mystery in all this. The materials with their proportions 
would stand nearly as follows Sand, one port;- clayey subsoil matter, two parts ; decompose vege* 
table matter, two parts ; undecomposed ditto, os weeds, &c., five ports — admitting, in addition, that 
a considerable volume of rubbish or raw vegetable matter remained at the liottom of the mound undis* 
turbed ; and which the flbros of the coarser kinds would doubtless rcoch in due time, and here find food 
in abundance. Surely these things should teach the amateur, or those young in gardenings afibirs, 
that vegetable matter ought not to be despised, because it has assumed the name of old ton, or aaw* 
dust ; and indeed, that as to plants which prefer a soil rich in humus, it matters little what the 
name, or from whence, iiroviding it has once been a living vegetable itself. 

Still some little preparation is necessary, or at least advisable, with such materials as sawdust, 
weeds, or the stufi' of the rubbiBh*yard ; and 1 must beg to offer a W remarks, which may, perhaps, 
serve 08 a beacon to assist the uninitiated in avoiding extremes, tending to disappoinlment. 

Tho following matermls, then, one or other, or perhaps all of them, being within reach of every 
person, may be made to form an artificial compost odapted to the onltnxe of American shmbs : — ^Rotten 
IcaveB, old ond well-spent tan, sawdust, old thatcii or litter, weeds, grass moi^jaigs, vegetable reftue, 
tlio bottoms of old wood-stadcs, old manure, &c. Any of these in a highly deo^posed state, 
blended with a certain proportion of loam, or ordinary garden soil, and a liberal amount of any kind 
of sand, may be rendered fit to cultivate American dsrubs. Still, as a mixture of two or three will bo 
better than one alone, 1 must continue my observations a little farther. It must here be remarked that 
it is the character of all decomposed vegetable matter, in a highly oomminuted state, to enter speedily 
into the composition of the vegetable &bric, to subsido rapidly, or to he washed away by heavy rains. 
This, therefore, must bo guarded against, and it will be found, that undecomposed vegetable fibre in 
some shape, is the medium to employ, in order to carry out this olgect. Now such oiganio matter 
may oonsist of tree loaves, of lumps of peat, peaty torf^ or moor soil ; or indeed any vegetable matter 
which will be long before total decay tokos place ; the hitter principle, be it nndersteod, is much de- 
pendent on the matter being coagulated, or in masses-^not totally disintegrated, as in the character of 
the material itself. Thus for then, as to piecantionary measures ; I must now take up the snlgeot at 
tho digressive point ; and, in doing so, must offer a few oomments on the ohoraeter (ff each material 
suggested. 

First, JSaUen Zeavss.— Where such materials as old ton or sawdust are liberally used, it would be well 
to have the leaves in as fresh a state as possible. The best 1 have found for this purpose, are those 
which have boon used a few months for hotbeds or linings. These generally form into dots or 
masses, and such need not bo too much divided, for they will prove antagonistio to the tendency before 
oUnded to, of washing away, or subsiding. If any manure shall have been mixed with th^ they 
will be none the worse. 

Second, Old Jbn.— -lamnot aware what effect tan in afresh state may have on the American tribe|^ 
not having tried it; such, however, is not Ukoly to present itsdtf for tho purpose, and therefore little 
be Otl tan, however, whidi has almost become soil, is a veiy statable assistaat in the 
compost, and may be nsed to a oonsideiaUe extent^ 

•Ihird, eligible with the finmier, as, tedeed» it wdl mi^ be, frff what M «wh 

articles hut wood in one stage or other of decay. I have never nsol sawdust in a perfoetiy Mfo 
but diould not fiir a moment question the propriety of such a prooeedisg; for have 
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mmemMfy grown in at, sndthdr roots are tbleKalily send Indeed, as Soma endming orgaii^ 
aattar dboald Ibnn an item in the oompoat, it wdnld appear highly eligihle to use the sawdust as 
as possible. 

Fourth, OtdThatekorldtUr . — ^Here we have an artudewhicdiwiU tolerably weU represent the sorfime 
hohage of peat from the morass, which ercry one is anadoas to possess with the peat. Those who 
haTe any quantity of this at hand, may strew it amongst the oompost at the final turning, taking oare 
to bury it beneath the surfooe; heie it will slowly decompose, and beof mndi benefit 

Fifth, Weedii &c.— As Ameri can ahrubs have no otjection to charred materials, as, indeed, is the case 
with moat things in the FegetaUe kingdom, 1 would recommend what 1 practioe the year round with 
Boohrefiiae — to hum, or rather dlmr it In charring our bradi-wood proninga, &e., we make a point 
when the latter is half oonanmed, of topping, or caaing the amouldcoing l:^p with all the guden 
refhae possible, the latter being wheeled to a central i^t where the charring is done, Ibr the express 
purpose. Such then fiinns an excellent material for almost any garden purpose, and may be 
liberally worked up as part compoat fixr American diraba. 

Aa befhre obaenred, a rery liberal amount of sand ahould be used ; indeed, without this the whole 
may prore a fhUiire. Any kind of send will do, and if sand ia not to be obtoined, an extra quantity 
of any ordinary ami of a very light and loose charaoter—and of course containing much aand—should 
be na^ No doubt that whm it is difficult to procure a aandy material, ordinaxy aoUs. might be 
burned fbr the purpose with good effect. 

In order to guide the inexperienced as to prcqiortion in the use of the abore materials, 1 will 
endeaTonr to riiow the relation they riiould bear to each other in point of quantity, according to 
my opinian. In doing so, however, I must endeavour to dassify them a little, for some persons may 
possess toe whole of the materials there enumerated, and some, perhaps but a &w of them. Thus I 
would say of twenty parts, take of charred material, two ; of sandy loam, two ; of raw or undecom- 
poaed vegetable matter, three ; of decomposed vegetable matter, finely divided, five ; of sand, eight. 
Of oonrae toe raw or undeoomposed vegetable matter would comprise such things as weeds, leaves, 
straw or Htter, hedge dubbings, &o., any or aU of them, aa the case may be. The decomposed 
vegetable matter would oanaust of toe old tan, old manure, old leaves, old sawdust, and any old boggy, 
moor, cn heath soil, which could be spared for toe purpose ; any two or more of these weU blended 
with the mass. As Ibr the inorganic materials, which hold as it were an almost negative position, 
— toeir mode of aetom^belng for the moat part of a mechanical chaxactei^— debris of any kin^ when- 
ever at hand, may help to oonatitate toe mass, and to take the place of sand. 

Before concluding these remarks, there is one important point I would advert to as connected with 
toe oultnre of Amexiean ahrubs i and that ia toe neoesaity of securing a permanency of moisture in the 
amL This is indeed ao important, that it matters little how toe oompost is oonstituted, if this essential 
. point be neglected. It is, we know, a very common practice to plant them on mounds, slopes, or 
emhaakmenta, at once toe beat aitnation Ibr effect, and toe worst for their colture. If their health 
alone were to be studied, sunken panels would in all probability be more suitable in toe majority of 
aLtuationa ; and I toink that such might frequently be introduced in toe ordinaxy pleasure ground^wito 
B very good effect Be that ae it may, if they are planted on elevated beds over a thirsty subsoil, I 
would advise what has often been practised with great anooess, vis., toe use of sphagnum, or other 
moBBea, as top dreaaingB, laying auoh on about 1^ inchea toibk evezy spring— say, in the end of 
April, after a rainy period. 

As part of toe gmieral embeUiahment of ornamental grounds, theae beautiftd ahrubs axe donbtleaB 
s u perior to all otom; indeed, wbat place would bo considered satisfbetory without them P ‘When we 
oonsider the highly dresqr character of most of them, toeir qilendid, and aometmieB gorgeonii huea, 
toeir quaint ai^ delicate peneilliDgs, and the dbUfl^tful fragrance of many of them, it must be 
eonlbaaed that no pains toonld be thought too great to obtain, and highly cultivate an extensive 
eoUedtion. Those who had toe good fortune to see toe display at toe Begenfs Park Botahie 
Garden, lost June, will not readily fraget them, and toe impuhn given to toeir more extended 
enltuxe, thiough such a noUe diqfday , must be immense. The chance offer to the hyhridiaer, too, 
pmst not he M right of^ and we may judge of what they will become in future, Jby toe immense 
pingress already made, a p ro g r oaa to which it is difficult to aaaign a limitation. Another great ihatnxe 
remvna to he added---toe eligibility, I mean, of a very great mai^ of them for what*W termed fDiuuig. 
Ti^ away toese and toe lovriy Hyaoiato from toe.fiHuing gardener, and a moat lamentable void would 
. . be Minted, altooofl^ wears iiow#o rieh in matorialii Ibr this pmpoae. And when ahont to'he 
^ t^4iaiMtotoefoitriiig that will ao weU aubmit to be transferred ftm t^ 

bej^'cv soqprn groii^<aad xertM to it egM wito lo Ut^ 


anirtMft noomt. . 


SEEDLING PKXnEBS. 

iM (Mr, Oumnnnuiata. 


OIITO CtMottr-maOu, M m — . Ck^v tutaltr, .Uatu«<d4kvad,irilbaMo(kiiH|taH,ibnMlM,fhMOM| 

I iBttwiiliyllim^efUiidrioal, jbt.toolhed, with two OT mom Hamm toUteiy; involMnl mbIm ilimt, riMrt» brondlar 

■tteiAbrlMtadsoaleiat thabue. Jfbtoto idth narroir aagiilar twritef MnawiMit mnmwiita . pahiti 
olawiaikmgHtha oal^x; limb flat, dllatad outwards. dItaMaw rar»Jhn^kaa,-^nnm«n doublo. This sMt iustadas Hit 
tea, with awUshsped fflsmeats, sad OTaUbhmg, eomp rt ss o d, florists ssetfoiis, Cbrnorion sad PImCssi ihs Itamsr haalm ths 
luSumbe&taathsn. Btylntmo , hmgsrihati tfao sta msns , with pstals striped, the latter mai^riaed, with ooloar disdnet from 
reeurvsd downy sUgiom Ogwiiiw eylliidrles], ooe-oeUed, the ground ooloiir. 
opening at top by fimr tsIvos, many seeded. Mi peltaie, Pioonen-l. JMwetPg Aiftml, 
convex abore, oonouTa beneath. JKmiryo scarcely curved. i, ^ Jlufhnd 

Dunflpnn CAaT(»nu.va, Lhmanu.---9bm branched; leaves t, JireniNNi*s Jfri. JPoraum, 

I^ESCRIPTION.— The Picotees here figured may he classed among the very best of the 
^ season, and very superior to anything out in their respective classes. Alfred, heavy pui|de 
I edged, is an exquisitdy beautiful thing, the white being particularly clear and dean, and the 
edge of colour even, a^ well laid on. From the number of flowers exhibited during the sea<- 
son, it appears to be a very constant variety. It was raised by Mr. DodwcU, an enthusiastic 
and very successful amateur culti- 
^ vator residing at Berby,and bloom- 
ed for the first time in 1849, its pa- 
rent being Wood’s Princess Alice ; 

flowers ; as was also ** King James | 

IL,” another fine variety sent to jj 

ner, and we^ need no better au- 

observes,** Alfred and Mrs. Norman 

superb variety ; indeed, ^as a test of /// 

its quality, we may relate an anec- j/ 

dote told us some years back by Mr. // 

Bivers, whidi used to guide him 

in some measure in purchasing U 

Froadi Boses. When a flower is H 

named after a nurseryman’s wite, * H 

you may depend that it is a good #/ • TS 

flower,fertfaismBon! *«lf i»uo«a* or ^ mmr «»«*. ^ 

a good wi& he would not naine a bad flower after her, and i^ die is a tennagant, die will take, 
.good care that a bad flower dott not bear her name.” . Judging our Piootee by this test^ 
otm he no doubt it is a first-rate variety.' We belileve the stock of this flower hashpen liffipipciit 
ofbysubsoripti^andwinbesentoutmXhst^ Duke of Budand, heaivy pivrpk^ 
tifrd flower, raised hy Mr. HeUyoake, of LeLoester, and bloomed fir the t|r«t ili.ifl4^;. 


DuouAK or A mmr noonit. 


tJlfft Alfred, it is a free grower, and oonstanti l>ut quite of a different diade of colour. Ho^ 
ftw. our odlourers may succeed in giving the exact tint, we cannot at preset tell; so slight « 
tn^Mplnng it is very diflhmlt to get sufficiently dense in its outline. 

CuLTTTES.— The following hints <m the potting of Carnations and Picotees are obligingly 
communicated by a wdl-known amateur at Woolwich, and indicate the practice of the bes' 
growers in that neighbourhood 

^ The layers of Carnations and Piootees should be taken off as soon as they begin to fibre, anc 
either potted or planted in a nursery bed until October, in either case shutting them dose in f 
fiame until they have got bold. If they are potted, itmay be necessary, should they fill the firs 
pots with roots, to repot in October ; the practice will, however, be found to repay the^ eztr 
trouble. Prune them to a clean stem, so that the lower pair of leaves may stand at least half a: 
inch above the surfiice, firing out all lateralB of an inch long and over, many of which wil! 
firom this time to the loginning of October, strike ; and though some will bloom, the majorit 
will make those much coveted plants, which, not having strength to bloom next season, wil 
fo rm extraordinary fine and sound stock for the succeeding year, such as we term maide: 
plants. These laterals, if left on the plant, do it no good, and, if buried at all, are of infinit 
damage to it by engendering canker. They are, moreover, usually removed and rejectee 
at the ipring potting, as likely to spindle for bloom, and so distress the leading blooms 
It is, thmi^e, surely best to take them off now, when they may be made stock of, ratbcj 
leave them on to the injury of the parent, and to waste them in the spring. 

This pruning must not bo done carelessly by tearing off the leaves, which wounds th« 
stem and causes decay, but by cutting nearly tl^ugb the midrib at each of the joints, and sc 
detaching them by a gentle twist to the right and left. 

“ This plan has been found by the growers here to tend greatly to the soundness of thf 
stock; and when it is considered that it is no more than an imitation of the natural growth o 
the seedling plants, which (as wdl as plants raised from pipings or cuttmgB) always fom 
a dean stem, it is but rational to suppose that such a form of plant must be best 

** As to the compost used for the winter potting, it is usually recommended to be pun 
loam, which, no doubt, will answer well for naturally grown plants (such as we usually 
receive from the northern growers) ; but for plants the parents of which have been excitcc 
by every available means to excessive growth, I question the correctness of so sudden t 
cLihgc ; at aU. events, we have used with success a mixture of the compost in which wc 
bloomed our plants the preceding year (which will consequently have had the benefit of c 
winter's ftost and a summer's sun), with a good portion of turfy loam, avoiding by all mcam 
the use of a sieve ; simply well breaking and mixing it with a spade. 

** In detaching the layers, out off the stem of the layer to the corresponding half of the 
joint which is rooted, and that will, before autumn, alw root, thus fimning a plant almos' 
equal in soundness to one raised from a cutting.”— N. 


THE FBOFERTIES OF THE FICXITEE. > 

Tbx FropertieB of form are ahnilar to those of the Carnation, to be given hereafter i but the distino 
tion betwm Carnations and Fiootees is, that the odoor of the former is disposed in unequal stripes 
going from the centre to the outer edges, and that of the Fiootees is di^KNwd on the miter edges of thi 
jptals, and radiates mwards, and foe moore unifoim this is disposed the better. 

linMber it be very deeidy foathered at the edge, like the pattern m the edge of a heavy foatherec 
Tolfy, or an even stripe not, wider than the thickness of the petsl, aU round the edge, or something 
.betsn^it is only neoesiaiy that it be uniform; that none of the foatheiy msrln have a break, anic 
t|iat than Aall be as much width ofttWbiteaa oolaar aem on the petal at the deepest part of the foatber. 
;H; jsncd;nfiQMHH^thkt(hefo8therhetheaam^^ the way xoimd, Imt every stefye whiefo 
rnaifo the .edge of the petal k a 

.BISQUALinil^bcmC^ 


GREENHOUSE AND OTHER ANNUALS FOR AUTUMNiX SOWING. SI 

8. If there be any one petal in which there is no white. 

4. If a pod be qplit down to the snb-oalyx. If a guard petal be badly qplit 

5. Notched edges are glaring feiults, for which no ezceUenoe in other respects compensates.* 

GREENHOUSE AND OTHER ANNUALS FOR AUTUMN SOWING, 

P ERMIT me, through the medium of your interestbg periodical, to call the attention cf your 
amateur readers to the extreme usefulness of oeilaiu annuals, when sown at this season, fiw 
decorating the conservatory and flower-garden in tho spring and early summer. I reooUeot some 
years back, seeing in the garden of Q. W. Norman, Esq., at Bromley, under the care of that most 
. asaidaflas cultivator, Mr. W. Barnes, some specimens of that little sjmple, though lovely thing, Rho- 
danthe Manglesii in eleven or thirteen*inch pots, and which could not have been less than two feet in 
height, and as much in diameter, and, at the same time, Mignonette bushes nearly as large. At Chats- 
worth, some sixteen or eighteen years back, I onco saw magnifloent bushes of Bchiaonthus Hookerii} 
and the splendid plants of Clintonia pulchcUa, whidi used to be exhibited at Chiswick when it was 
first introduced, must be familiar to many of our best gardeners. But whore are they nowP For 
years post we have not seen them ; and yet how easy it w'onld be to grow them, and how interesting 
they would be ! Phlox Drummondii, not many years back, graced the principal collections of plants 
at ^e Metropolitan exhibitions early in the season, and some of the finer varieties, when pn^erly 
grown, make most admirable plants for conservatory decoration. ** Oh, but,* remarks some one not 
yejt versed in the art and mystery of growing annuals to perferiion, ** I have tried them, and tibgy will 
not do.” Why P simply because yon began at tho wrong time ; instead of sowing them at Miohari- 
mas, yon committed them to tho fostering care of your Cucnmbor>fhime in March, and after nursing 
them for a few weeks, they started prematurely into bloom, became useless, and were thrown away. 

Now let me beg of all such as imagine that annuals cannot be turned to good account, to proouro 
the following, and sow them as early in the month of September as possible, via., Phlox Drummondii 
ooulata, oculata alba, and Leopoldiona; Rhodanthe Manglesii, Clintonia piflohella, Behiaanthoa 
Hookerii, and retusus olbus. Lobelia ramosa, Portulaca Thcllusonii, splondens, and Thorburnii, afld 
Grommanthes gentianoides. These must bo sown in rich light soil, and bo placed in a warm frame 
until they begin to vegetate } then inure them to toll exposure, and so soon as they are large enough, 
prick them singly into small pots, or somo of the smaller kinds, as the Clintonia, Lobelia, and Grom* 
manthes, may be placed three or four in a pot Use a light and tolerably rich compost but avoid any* 
thing too stimulating ; place the plants in a close flume or pit until they are thoroughly estabUshed, 
and then remove them to a nice aiiy shelf in a warm part of the greenhouse. As tho plants progress 
in growth, stop them occasionally, to induce a diffuse and spreading habit and shift into hu^ pots 
as the plants require it regardless of the time of the year, and everything else, except that of keeping 
the plants steadily growing. Bhoold the Rhodanthe or Phloxes riiow flower, pinoh it off immediately, 
and continue to pinch it off until the plants are thoroughly established in eight-inch pots, this will 
bo by the end of February, and then they may receive their final shift into cleven-ineh pots. Through 
the winter the plants will not require much water, but toko care they do not suffer for the want of i 
it The following will be found an excellent compost : — turfy loam, two parts; peat, one part; and the 
same of loaf mould; the whole liberally intermixed with gritty sand and charcoaL The Phkx may 
be found subject to mildew, which must be destroyed by tho usual application of sulidiar dusted over 
the ports affected. The temperature of the greenhouse will be found quite suffleient, but avoid cold 
draughts near the pLants* Plants thus treated will be a blase through April and Mfy, and will impart 
quite anew feature to the oonservatory. In passing, it may be remarked, the Bdhisanthus retusna ^biia 
is one of the finest annuals in cultivation, and most admirably adapted fbr sowing at the present time. 
Mignonette, to grow it into largo bashes, only requires rich s^, a suitable temperature, s^ as that of. 
an airy greenhorn, and the atetraotion of the flowers until tho plants are thoroughly established. 

Now, of annuals for the flemer-garden, it may be stated that all those from Oalifinnia, or. theRooky 
Mountains, are hardy in this country ; such as darkias, Collinsias, Godetias, Oilias, Iberia, Nemophtia^ 
and many more, but the members of these eix fiunilies alone would moke a grand dii^lay, aosisM ly 
smgk and double ^Wallflowers, EryaimuniB, and the usual spring flowers; ind^ with tim a gaitde^ 
withitsbadcetsandvasesinay be kept very gay in the earfy part of the season. These annueto att 
be sown on light, sandy, and rather poor 0 ^ Is a sibation not to^y exposed to the inid^y e|im^ biit 
wheretiietoisafreeoiroiilationafa]r,andwhere, atthesanmtime, .th^ ere notlflulyfi^..nte.|^ * 
etBgnant moistiixe about their stems* BhoujkLtim winter prm very severe, a flm evmgrs^. 

* GlenBy'smpflrtltiof Flflimn. 


A DSSKHf VOE A B 08 E OAESEX, AMD A EUBA VOE HOBBS. 


HUty M tfarowE over fhe plants for proteotba, fiir Hiey aufllBr mm from tbe snn aotingf oE. their flosen 
tiai^'tbani^ Trana^aafe to the beds either m Kevemher or JaBn^ 

ther is anitahle $ bat after the middle Febmaiy, they will aotaaoeeedif twaqdaiitad, ea the diy 
idadsofldarohariU be amtoparoh them ap bed^theyan These aanaala we some- 

times plant in entire beds, bat mm freqo^tly around the margins, leaving the centre filled 
with Mbs, whidi, being taken up in May, give room ihr the summer oeoapantB to be planted 
^tboot distvbiBg the annaals, winch will oontmne to bloom nntil the summer plants require the 
rooBL*— ’H. P. Y. 


nutiAuaa AoooicPiuniisifT: No. 1 


A DESIGN FOR A ROSE GARDEN, AND A PLEA FOR ROSES. 

mHE accompanying plan and dcetohes for a Roeery, designed by Mr. Herman Seits (of Munich), now* 
X redding at C^tsworth, are submitted to the readers of the Gardener^ Ma^ax^ of JBoieu^t as 
BoitaUe arrangements for di^laying a goodly variety of the numerous beauti^ Climbing, FiUar, 
Dwarf, and Standard Roses, whidi, through the assiduity and discrimination of our great Rose oultn- 

rists, ore now worthy of introduction to— aye^ and m deserving a 
mm distinguished podtion in— the fiower garden scenes of Eng- 
land. 

Previous to adverting to dotaila, however, it may not be con- 
sidered out of place to d^t on obaervation or two in reference to 
the present podtion of ** La Reine des fienn” in the majority of 
our gardens. 

It will not be controverted— albeit, the numberless ** beauties 
of the Rose,” Messrs. Rivm, Lane, Paul, FranoiB, Wood, &c., have 
brought to our garden gates, as it were— that the Queen of fiowers, is too generally permitted, or 
tather compelled, to ooenpy a dtuation infinior to her regal rank, and the very reverse of dignified ; 
nor will it be gainsayod t^t there exists scarcely a garden of any pretensions, where the introduction 
of Boamf an mcksss, might not advantageonaly be effected. 

It itquite true, however, that occasional very laudable exceptions to the state of things just alluded 
to^ might be enumerated. For example, thm is, or was, at Nuneham, Oxforddiire, a Rosarium ze- 
fieeting no small credit on its artist; and the 
. asm vu(^ be said of an unique little Roae- 
gddin which I remember to have seen, some 

fbw years ago^ at Flitwioh, Bedfordshire; and, s jr j T 

dcdbliless, of other gardens also, in vazioua parts 1 | 

of theoonntzy, which it may not have been my 

Still, aflicrhaviiig, from time to time, vidted 

Jeamt aomewhat of places that have not oome under my own immediate observation, I would I eould, but 
ngzet I cannot, adduce a single instance whm, in 117 humble estimation, the Rose zeodves due homage ! 
Gn the ecmtmiy, IcannotrefrainfromassertingmyeonvioticmandBnrpiti8e,that, witha very 
number of exo^ptiona, the glorious tribes of the Roee experience manilbst indi g^aripa thronghont the 
Mire rwge of oorffower-gerdenei and, moreover, that in the granded: pkcee, ae well as in mm 

ddmimdlM gadlenioenes, thm is apparent kmarvelloaaabaeiiot of ocmeentrated Em gardeiini • 
The4esigaferaRoiwi7imw]pmmitaAneitheraesanmareinedy&raUthis,mpieBnineeperfee- 

tminittoUyinnReaei to advimtaiwgmim towns and diruMi^^ 

lilm ptoninay 'M bedaemedothe^ tkan e stop ia tlm right dimtiem, and, if io» worthy 0 ^ 

' JB J if i nli tw p t w m Ji iwiwwwti flutt the iidpption rf mi/ih . twaU iint h. f m/djfmaaff f thImb 
eateMhtMMOe-Hi puilbkgm otieohttbflWhtt, fpr«aaq^,biiiig ftektat 

«'■' , ' . ' . ' ■ ftSSHBIEMOE TO EMM, PiCS M 

vrMi Aeiu-|^ ■nd wteenidvtft | f yir1‘"rn rti frmfl snintiril Tilth' ijaeinii nf Tna wTiinlnfl Mil 
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A DXSIQlf FOB A B08E OABDBN, AND A FLBA FOB BOBES. 


fjj^itdionldbeatteBi^^ wliilft, oo tbo other haadi the deeign cxmld, of ooiirie» he ezero 
the most ezteneive scale that local ciicontstanoeB, adndtM of. 

The litiiBtum of sndi a parUm, ^ from being obtnu4Te> it is intend should be somewliAt se- 
chided. Perhaps an appropriate site would best be obtained by clearing, wril sub-draining, and re- 
dneing to an even snrihoe, a suitable portum of some octennye shxnbbe^ acene, oontignons to some 
ti^in walk or walks, whence the principal approach to it might be obtained and not far remote firom 
the mansion. The prozunity of lofty timber or ornamental trees would, for obvions reasons, be oljeo- 
tionable } whereas the presence of a grown up shrubbery, of American plants and common eyergreens, 
would confer the requisite degree of seclusion, exhibit a suitable back-ground mass, and afford oon- 
siderahle^ihelter— the latter being an especial desideratum in the culture of some of the most beauti- 
ful tender sorts of Boses i whilst hardier kinds would also deriye mudh benefit being less exposed 
to the sweeping blasts we not nnfirequently experience in rpring and early summer. 

Itis presumed that a Judicious hlen^ug of grass and grayel, conjoined with the addition of a 
oential basin of transluoent water, oontammg gold firii and a few choice aquatics, and haying a fbun- 
taitt, yase, or statue placed in the centre — ^the entire basin, with its concentric wglk, being embowered 
with Clinihing Bosee—tlie entire garden, being snrronnded with a light rireleton colonnade, also 
oeyered and fiaitooned with dimbing Hoses, would produce a yaried and highly pleasing effect in a 
gardepofthekind. 

Tw riEstehes 1 and 2, exhibit the trelliage accompaniments to the Bosarium ; and it will be 
obriotts they present admirable sites for dieplaying dimbing Boses in great yariety. Bod iron would, 
of course, be the most appropriate material to employ in their erection, although wood is sometimes 
used. !these trelliage accompaiiiments should not be less than nine or ten feet high, nor should the 
width of the outer coku^lade be less than seyon or eight feet. 

The walk beneath may either bo made of gray^, payed with wood or stone, or formed of osidialte, 
aooording to taste { doubtless grayel would present the best appearance, provided that of a good quality 
be obtainable in locality. 

In the dmteh No. 1, it will be perceived that a frontage with open columns has been given to the 
on the inner or garden ride in order that the promenader, beneath a canopy of dimbing 
Boses, may be enabled to look down upon the Bosory beneath, arranged with standard and dwarf 
masses; Were the riirubbeiy in the background arranged wi^ American plants and other choice 
evergreens for ornamental efGdot, thero would be an obvious advantage attending the forming of both 
rides of the colonnade alike ; but, if the reverse of such an arrangement be adopted— the background 
merely conaieting of a thicket of common shrubs, &o. — ^the better plan would evidently be to close in 
the outer side <ff the promenade with a thick hedge of Laurel, Ivy, Box, Laumstinus, Holly, or 
Yew, amongst which Bengal and common China Boses might be introduced for enlivening the scene. 

On the inner or garden side of the rose-oovered boundary walk, GUmbing sortB, suitable for pro- 
during what are termed ** Pillar Boses,** might be introduced in ooqjunction with Standards, and a 
vase or two for breaking the monotony of the long line of trelliage, &e. The .sorts suitable for Pillar 
Boses would he best disposed by planting them against the main supports or columns of the trellis- 
work, training g portion of tbefr growth over the roof of the latter, wl^t the remainder of their long 
flexible ahoots would depend, and by a little management and attention form prqjeoting ** piUars** ^ 
luxuriant beauty. 

Stepaan diown in the plan conducting from the garden to the trellised cdonnade surrounding the 
former, and which it is intended riiould he elevated some three or .four feet above the general level, 
and upmi which, in the respective angles of the pa r allelogram, raised seats canopied with dimbing 
Boses are also indieated. 

•„ Situationa for Standard Bosee, var y i ng in height from two to six or more fleet, and vases, are de- 
MSM on the plan by minute ciiriei and dotted linee flnr the ibrmer, and by small squares for the 
tetter; lliniatiin, Brovenee, or Pompon, with.Bwarf, Chinese, or ** Fairy** Boses, would be the most 
kinds fbr planting vasea%ith ; and if the bases or pedestals ci latter were ptented with 
rimteeclinlniigki^ the partial teterspeiiiontf through the garden would donbtiess he pro- 
Qmtiiwofthemoaturiqw au^ the sanm miniatare might appropriately be flurther em- 

ployed in ftiiniriiiiig the imaU oirriaa flnmed at the base of Standard!, m weU m flm 
^;ii: 4 tlmtekofl>warfBeaw to tim tezgeraari mere yaried groups on gtBSB| ibr,teeonne 

\ ^g^tiieiiieath^ o 

: the sorts best adopted for prodheing rich irriigute^i^^ the' grass. porto 

: The srieotteii imid intangshtei^ in tins iaehi^ce alsoi, imistoMoiM)y.h» dependent on the 

; > fow m&e liiripiletari safioe It to pmnlw hers^ tint among the ntnnberleas varietfos of what am ‘ 
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termed *• sammer end autumnal” Boaea, there need he no atanding atiQl ibr want of auljeota. Doubb* 
leas, howerer, an arrangement for blending together a goodly number of the beat aorta aeleotod from 
each class of these principal diTiaions, if ma^ judidoiialy and carried out taateftiUy in the grouping 
and disposition of themi would be the moat pleasing, if not appropriate one that oonld be adopted* 
Similar obaervationa to the fbrcgoing must also apply to the bhoioe and dtqpoaitiea of Climbing, 
Standard, and Pillar Roaea, indispensable to the creation and adommeiit of auoh a Booeiyaa the pre- 
ceding remarks have attempted to describe. 



CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES.— NORTHERN v. SOUTHERN VARIETIES. 

. VVNIfER this heading two grand exhibitiona have been held during the lost few weeks, one fiir the 
^ Bouthem division, at the Royal Nursery, Slough, on Jnly 25th ; and ^t for the northern distriet at 
Derby on August 7th. These exhibitions originated with Mr. Edwards, of Waoe Cottage, Holloway, 
in a desire to settle the long standing differences between the northern and aouthem growers, as to the 
quality of their various productions ; the former accusing their (qiponents of showing large moppy 
flowers, while the latter assert that the flowers as shown by the northern growers, are scarcely removed 
from single blessedness, being so severely dressed as, in some oases, not to leave more than two tiera of 
petals — therefore, the northern growers dress to what they consider perfection, while the southern 
growers wish io grwo the flowers to as near an approximation as possible of their standard. For tho 
information of those who are not versed in floriculturol technicalities, it may be neoeaaary to observe 
that Carnations and Picotees, and also Pinks, when shown aa cut flowera are dressed; that is,^Bll run 
or deformed petals are removed, and those retained are placed so as to imbriokte and present a uniflmn 
appearance. Now there con bo no question that if it were possible to get flowers to such a state of 
perfection as they would not require any dressing, it would be a move in tho right direction ; and, on 
the sfUne principle it must be equally evident Ibat a flower which preaenta the gieateat quantity of 
properly marked and unifbrm petals, must be tho best. Hence the sonthom standard of perfrotkoi is 
tiie best, and enjoins a higher finish, as it wore, to the flowers than tho standard of tho northern 
growers. Judging, however, of the dressing of the flowers os we saw them at Slough, we should be 
inclined to say with a son of the Green Irio, that so far as dressing was oonoemed, the north and sonth 
oountzy flowers, if there was any difference, were both alike for, judging them by that test, it would 
bavo required a veiy sharp eye to have detected any disaimilarity. Leaving, however, the matter in 
dispute to those interested, wo will proceed to detailed reports of tho two meetings, which, we doubt 
not, will bo interesting to the growers of these magnificent flowers. 

AWARD OF PRIZES AT SLOUGH. 


XOaTKERN UAXSID OAUNAnOKa— SIX BLOOMS. 

First, Jfr, litmer, Shugh, for Admiral Curson, Prin- 
cess (Taylor), Premier (Millwood), Gradley Pet, SpLen- 
door, and Lord Milton. Second, Jfr. Bwringer, Btdfvrd^ 
for Paul Pry, King of Scarlet^ Admiral Curson, Lord 
Milton, Promier, and Lovely Ann. Third, Jfr. JkdwcU^ 
for PTemior, Admiral Curson, Seedling, Beauty 
of Woodhouse, Squire Trow, and PyrMonthus. Fourth, 
Jfr. Brogfft SUmgkj for Defiance, Squire Trow, Henry 
Xirke White, Paid Pry, King of Swlets, and Boauty 
of Woodhouse. Fifth, Jfr. Wd(fe(ar,dlMHhiry,forKmg 
of Scarlets, Yiotory, Tiroe Briton, Squire Meynell, Bain- 
bow, and Queen of England. 

■OUTEBUC OABKATXOm. 

First, Jfr. TWnaar, for Runoan (May), Jiistioe Shal- 
low (May), Prinoeia Royal (PuxLey), Howard (Puxley), 
Owen Glendower (May), a^ Lor^o (May). Second 
Jfr. Rrogy, for Flonf a Garland, Hero of Middlesex, 
Prince Alb^ Ptiaoe Arthur, Sarah Payne, and Con* 
queiing Eero. Third, Jfr. JBiyaai^ die»riwy,|p Prince 
Albert (Hale), Sarah Fayhe^ Flora’a Garlandprixiqe of 
' W&s (Puzley), Lord Rtnudiffe, and Rnnoe Albert 
(Puxlfly). Foi^ Jfrryea Jfeg, Jhg., dhfmfoy, for 
Timon (Hay), Persy (May), Falcoiforidge (M^), 


Baidolph (May), Bolinbroke (May), andPrinoo Albert 
(Puxley). Fiffo, Jfr. EdiDords^ for Sarah 

Payne, Harriet, Prinoo Albert (Halo), Julia, Flora's 
Garland, and Lydia. 


First, Jfr. ZWrmr, for Prinoeas Boyil (WBhner), 
Gem (Touell), Ophelia (May), Mrs. Barnard (Barnard), 
Quoon Victoria (Green), and Oreasida (May). Second, 
Jfr. iMhmtTy Faddingion, for Prinoeas Royal, Lady 
Harriet Moore (Tuner), Lorino, Queen Viotciria 
(Green), Mrs. Bansid, and Amy. Third, Jfr. May, 
for Cleopatra, Juliet, Ophelia, Vida, BEinoeH Royal, 
and Beatrice. Fourth, Jfr. Bregg^ for Gem, Yeuna, 
Princew Royal, Portia, Litdy Alioe Pad, and Jenny 
Lind. Fifth, Jfr. Xegnes, for Lady Harriet Hoore^ 
Isabella (Wildnum), Juliet (May), Ptiiieeni Royal 
(Willmer), Useful (Seely), and Mm. Banuud. 


First, Jfr. BodwsO, for Mary (Dodwell), I0is 
(Merrywesliher), Prince of Walea (Harris),' Alfred 
(Dodwell), Prince Albeit (Harris), and Sf|adlh|g, fl6 
(Dodwdl). etooond, Mri Aawr, frr Pri^ Alba^* 
(Harris), Unespected (Hinris), Pmaa of ^alssfll^ 
ris), Duka of Bntiand (HdQyi^)^ 
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•nd Maiy (DodweU). Third, Jfr. for Procon- 

sul, Emma, Prince Albert, Lady Sale, Lord John Bus- 
sell, and IMvateer. Fourth, Mr. WiUmtr^ for Mr. 
Qn^ Prince of Walei^ Field Marshal, Fair Ellon, 
Emperor, and Emily. 

The premior prises between the first stands of 
northern and soulhem flowers, were awarded to Mr. 
Tumor, both in Comutions and I'icotecs. 

GLASS SHOWING. 

GABNATIOMS— SCAJILET IWSAltBEB. 

First, Mr. Turner^ for PanpcrorCPuxloy). Second, 
Mr. for Admiral Gurson.* Thinl, Mr. AVf/acs, 

fur Prince Albert (Tlalo). Fourth, Mr. TW-^xr, fur 
Boidolph (May). 

CBDISON niZARllBB. 

First, JIf*'. Tbrmr, for Lord Milton. Second and 
Third, Mr. Fowiy, Titj^ordf for Seedling. Fourth, 
Mr, for Jjotd Milton. 

PINK insAnBm. 

First, Mr. Twmer^ for Henry Kirke White (Taylor). 
Second, Mr, May^ for Falconbridge (May). Hiinl, 
Mr. litmeTf for Falconbridgt} (May). F<jurth, Mr. 
Keyim^ lor Twyford Perfection. 

aOAULKT PLAK1I8. 

First, Mr. Turner^ for Juatieo Shallow (May). 
Second, Mr. for William IV. Third, Mr. Tur- 

ner^ for Justice Shallow (May). Fourth, Mr. JMumrdtt^ 
for Lydia. 

FUBl'LU I'liAKW. 

First, Mr. AdaaUf for Premier (Millwood). Second, 
Mr, 3\inur, for Perfection (Puxley). Third, Mr. Tbr- 


Nsr, fbr Great Northem (Ely). Fourth, Mr. 
fur Lord Byron. 

PINK TLAXW. 

First, Mr. TFiOmeTf for Flora’s Garland. Second, 

Jtfr. Adami, for Prinoo Arthur. Third, Mr. JFiU^ 
tner, for Boaotta. Fourth, Mr, Turner^ far Arid 
(May). 

riCOTRHl— LIOUT-KRD BDOB. 

First ond Scconil, Mr. Lodwellf fur Mary (Dodwoll). 
Third, A. Matthewt^ for Caasandra. Fourth, Mr. 
Turner^ fur Gem (Youoll). 

LlUllT-PUEPLE. *' 

First, Nr. Turner^ for Prince Albert Second, Jfr. 
liragy, for J diet 'fliird, Iter. A. Matihmtiy for Purity. 
Fourth, Her. A. JfatfJrt/w, for Circe. 

hisavy-puei»lt:, 

Fii’st Mr. Turiwr^ for Alfred ^Dodwcll). Second, 

Jfr. Ttfnicr, for Viola (May). Third, Jfr. Turner^ fur 
Seedling (May). FomUi, Mr. J/«y, lor Viola. 

LTOHT-nOBB. 

First second, and third, Jfr. Ttinier., for Mrs. 
Bamiud. Fourth, Mr, 2blwr, ftw Cuuntiisa How 
(Hoilyoake). 

HKA.VT im> auojf. I 

First Jf*‘> AdatiUf for Prince of Wales (Marris). | 
Scc(md and third, Mr. DodweU, for Ihruico of nlcs ( M or- I 
ris). Fourtli, Mr. Tnrftrr, for King James (Headley). 

1IWAVY-IM)HJS. 

First Jf^*. Tnruer, for Uiioeu Victoria (Cirecn). 
Second and third, Mr. Turner, for Venus (Ucudlcy). 
Fourth, Mr. Turner, for UniaqHJcted (Morris). 



AWABD OF PBIZES AT DERBY. 


NOBTfimiN CAKNATIQNB-TN BTM». 

First Mr. Dodwefl, for Princess, Aduiirol Gurson, 
Seedling 31, Seedling 47, Seedling 32, and Premier. 
Second, Mr, Hamea, for Block Diamond (Haines), 
Hamlet, latdy Ely, Squire Moynoll, William IV. (Wil- 
son), Ixird Lewisham. Third, Jfr. Turner, for Miss 
Budiin, Lord Lewisham, Seedling (Hoilyoake), Admi- 
xnl Gurson, Seedling (Munis), Lord Byron. Fourth, 
Jfr. BwwAl, for Lord Byron, Adintral Giixxon, Ocean 
Queen, King of Scarlet^ Bdlorophon, Ijord Milton. 
Fifth, Mr. Bwyky, for Seedling (Dodwoll), liord Mil- 
ton, Tmo Briton, Admiral Cnnson, Squire Meyncll, and 
Seedling (Dodw^). 


Btttland (Hoilyoake), Qroce Darling (Morris), Alice 
(Dodwoll). Second, Jfr. DodweU, for Alfred (Dod- 
well). Princess Boyal (MuTri.s), Prineo of Wales (Mor- 
ris), Fanny (Dodwoll), Misa Bnsa (MoirywethJT), 
DiAo of Butland (Hoilyoake). Third, Jfr. Buytry, for 
Seedling (Dodwell), Prince of Wales, Seedling (Dod- 
wcll), Tphigeno (Marris), Seedling (DodwdL). Fourth, 
Jfr kttiucB, for Prince of Woles, ^nco Albert (Mor- 
ris), Misa Bosa, Soociling (Hudson), Seedling (Huinra), 
Proconsul. Fifth, Jfr. Merrywether, for Miss Bosa, 
Mrs. Wood (MoiTywcther), Lady Franklin (Merry- 
wether), liody Sale (Ely), Seedling 35. 

BOUTRNBN PlOOnOS. 


SOimiKBN OAKNAnoXS. 

Fust Jfr. Tumor, for Flora’s Garland, Emperor 
(Puidoy), Poins (May), Jenny Lind (Puxlcy), Tybalt 
(May), Ariel (May). Second, Mr. Ifetiuea, for Hot- 
apnr (May), Flora's Garland, A]k>11o, Ariol, Excellent 
Venus (Willmer). Third, Mr. DodweU, for Firehmnd, 
PhMident Apollo, T/ird Banclifle, Ariel, Prince Albert 
Fourth, Mr. JEdwarda, for Quocn, Mary Ann, Arid, 
Lord BancUffo, Hero of Middlesex, F]ov*^'> Garland. 
Filth, Mr. Brayy, for Arid, Flora's Churland, Prince 
Alhei^ Sorah Pteyne^ Prince de Nassau, Princew 
BoyaL 


First Mr.^Tumar, far Victoria Begins (Manis), 
Alf^ (DodweB), Countess Howe (Harris), Duke of 


First Mr. Darner, for Mn. Barnard, Juliet (May), 
Cleopatra (May), Green's Queen, Vida (May), Lorina 
(Bunronghes). Second, Jfr. Merrywether, for Prosi- 
dont DoUcata (Holliday), Jessica (May), Princess 
Boyal (Willmer), Mrs. Bo^rd, Green’s Queen. Third, 
Mr, DodweU, for Green’s Queen, Juliet Mrs. Boxnard, 
Lorina, Venus (Headley), Gem (Tondl). Fourth, Jfr. 
Bruyy, for Gem, Lady Harriett Moore, Princess Boyal, 
Juliet Venus, Jenny Lind. Fifth, Mr. Baylry, for 
Isabella, Mrs. Bomiiid, Juliet Loriiia, Venus, Princess 
Alioe(V^). 

GLASS SHOWING. 


OABNAxioifa— aoABXxr i 
First Admiial Cnraon, Jfr. BuorndL Second do., 


j 

i 

j 

l 

I 

I 


UIBCELLAKEOCB NOTICKB. 


Mr, Jramu. Third do., Fourth, 


CBlMBOZr BIZAlUtSS. 


Fint, Bucond, and third, Jenny Lind, Mr, Tturmr, 
Fourth, Block Diamond, Mr, Jlamea, 


PINJC niZAU&BB. 


Find, IVuuw Albort, Mr, Dragg, The paucity of 
hlooms in tlua chuM provontcd any furlhor owuid. 


pUni'LK FLAK1W. 


First, Squire Muyncll, Jfr. JtimofU, Second, Lord 
■ Hyron, Mr. JtmvM, Third, rrcniier, Mr, Barru^er, 
Fourth, Squim MoyncU, Mr, liaiuea. 


UOHT-PUBFLK. 

Fint and socond, Leader, Mr, Barriftg€r, Third, 
Juliet, Mr, I^irmr, Fourth, do., Mr* jUoAodL 

HUAVy-BOSB. 

First, Green's Queen, Mr, Tkanm, Seoond, do., 
Mr, ModnuftU, Thix^ Yenua^ Mr, *Jktrmr, Fourth, 
Vioturia regina, Mr, Tunter, 

LIOHT-IUMB. 

Rist, Booond, and third, Mn. Barnard, Mr, JM^ 
VBdk 

Tho premier prizes were awarded to Mr. TWimp, of 
the Boyol Nunury, Slough, for his stand of Southern 
Carnations, six inaguitk‘eut siM'uimciis ; luid to his stand 
of Ninihem riuotues, also disjduying tho highest skill 
scAiiLEi* FI.AK1SH. in cultivation, eoiubiiied with tho roreat quality. 

Firsts second, third, and fourth, Duke of Devon- hukdlwob. 

sliiro, Mr, liarringer. Fiist-dlasB certiflcatCM win* .‘^warded to Mr, Jkarfgfr, 

uoHK rr.AKES, for Piixley'a Jenny Lind, C. B., decidedly the finest of 

Pimt Bid ««md, IMy KIv, Mr. Jlmm.. Thiri, ^ 

Iloyd, Mr. Timm-. Pouiih, Pbra'. Guriond, ™«>. B-k® f Itovonrfiiw ; to Mr. fiir Buto- 

Mr Jlaauat sou s Eliziihcth (hciavy-nd ricotec), u fluwer of lino 

rKwnaa. -uKivv itKi.-Eix<Bi>. pn.ix.Tli<M, wdl margiacd with hriglit ntl, >nd mi™ 

II- . 11 - • wr - . T 1 « hue in tho white or gnmiid rolour ; and to Jfr. Iwrf- 

#/ ■ * !*■ Ti ^***‘ Alfn*il (heavy puqde), u variety which h.aa ob- 

auHH. ind, M nic, r, tmuwn. ourtli, King iniued a uunilier of aw-urds altogether unpreecdonted. 
umMi, fjwptf. f tjf , ininienHc nuiulter of seedtuigM was pruduetd. Thoso 

UGirr-iiEii. cMpi'ciully calling for notice were Mairis's Graoe Dor- 

First, Swxning, 70, Mr, imrefl. Seomiil, Pay- Count.w Howe, Viisbiria regina, and UoUyoake'a 

master, Mr. JlairmH, Tliini, Gem, Mr. JiHswk. Butinnd (exliibitod by Afr. Turner), all of 

Fourtli, do., Mr. Ilarringtr. first-ulass quality, mid uuch us will liereuftiT bu ai‘L*ii in 

uvery leading staiul. llmrmn'* Picnic, as shoa'ii, was 
HEAVY-pun.pT.B. jnn gmnji niakc a first-class flowur ; high cultivation 

First, second, luid tliinl, Alfi’eil, Mr, JDodiceU, however, nimedy this. 

While on the subject of Cuniutions and I’iootccw, wc may state, for tho information of oxhibitora 
of those flowers, that wo have reason to know that the exhibition committee of tho Horticultural 
Society, in arranging tlieir schedule of prizes for next your, have adujited our suggestioiis in the lost 
imi't of this pcritidicul, uiid that all Florists’ flowers muut lie shown in ]X)ts. Tho prizes, as offered 
by us, will also be awaided in July by tho Horticultural SiXiiety’B ceiisorB. On tills subject we slioll 
be glad to hear the opiiiioiiH of oui' floriculturol Mends. — ^A. 


JEtisnllmitoni jQotitn. 

CKarms of a Gardw.— The beauty of a garden is no small portion of its attraction, hut it ia the firognmoo that 
lias Uic charm which wins us. Let us step into a flower-garden after a shower of rain, when the Sweet-brier, tho 
Mignonette, tlie Bose, the Stodc, and the Pink or Gaznation, os the case may be, all give out their perfumoa, and 
vainly may wo seek in any other aerno tlie delightful sonsatioTu which we foci at that moment — aenaations which 
can (^y bo augmented in power by tlic companiona wo may have at the tunc. Let ua go home from a crowded 
city, fatigued with tlie husinesB of tho day, and atcbll into the gurdem, even in the dark, and the air redolent of 
Bweets, aeoma to belong to another world. Who, then, would be without a garden if he hod once enjoyed tho 
pleasure ? Who would neglect, among tho gay and brilliant tenants of the partenu, those mmiunimiwp plants 
which yield tho moat ddieious odours ? Tho T^p has its charma, but they are for the eye. Tho Fmony, tho 
Banunculus, and many other gaudy flowen, may light up the horderB, and give a hrightnesa to tho landimape; 
but it is tho acented flowera that waft us, os it were, into regions unlike tho busy world, and remind ua of tho ( 
Ellen wliicli wo have only read of, and flinoy wo have imitated. Ncglocf not then tho Violet, and the Lily of tho 
Volley, and tho Wallflower, for they gratify the aensea early ; hut they have hardly poa^ away when tho 
Mignonette^ Stock, Fink, Boae, Sweet Pea, Camoflon, l^utropo, and dematia, follow each other in rapid 
auocuBaion, until the whole scene beoomca dcaolato by ftuet and perhaps v^ow. What are the Dahlia and the 
Hollyhock hut splendid colour and form? Efibetivo to the sight, but duatituto of peifome. Lot ^our vacant 
apacoB bo filled with Mignonotto. Have your Sweet Peas in patuhcB about the garden. Lot not Swoct-brion and 
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Bases bo -wantinfirf or Stocks, IMnks, and Clove Coznations, be absent Let your odoriferouB flowen begin early. 
Tlio Violet will fill the air until Ibo Hyacintti oomus to load it vith swoot seents ; and there ia no reason why 
there dioiild be a cessation of perfume until the frost cuts oiT everyfhiiig. We have seen gardens wherein all 
manner of beauties wore idoccd, but the odoriferous plants and flowers wore neglected, and for us and thousands 
of otheia such gardens are divested of half their chor ^ — Cntniry Geniknum. 

Orau Ckth.^At the Edinburgh Botanical Society meeting, on July llfh, Dr. Cleghom exhibited a jacket of the 
Qtaas-cloih of commerce, monufhetured from the fibres of tho Bmhmeiia nivea of botanists, the Urtica tenacissima 
of Boxburgh. The plant is cultivated in Sumatra, where Morsden says, ** tho shoots are cut down, dried, and 
beaten, after wliirii tho rind is stripped off;" the fibres so obtained ore of very great strength and fineness. In 
Penang it is likewise cultivated ; the Malay name in that island is Xami, Specimens sent to tho Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society from Dr. M*Gowan of Kingpo, wore found by Dr. Falconer to correspond exactly -with tlioso 
grown in the Botanic Garden of Galoutto, where it had been introduced from Sumatra m tho days of lU iburgh, 
with a view to obtaining its valualde fibres. Tlic weight of tho jacket above mentioned was five oiniirs, and it 
cost throe rupees. Tho fabric is raming into increasing consumption in South ludia, being inijmrted from 
Singapore and China in narrow webs. It is much esteemed for light clothing during tiie liottisst weather. Dr. 
Balfour also exhibited an interesting series of fibres of the some nature, fine and coonc, from different species of 
ho^-ncttlc. 

THE CAEOEMERS’ hm NATilRALSSTS* CALEillBAR FOR $mEmm. 


FLOM'Ell GAliDEN.— TN-DOOR DEPART- 
MENT. 

OoMervatorjf, — Former diroctiuns are still available 
here for the early port of the month, hut towards tho 
end it will bo nccessaiy, more es^iecially in the northern 
parts of the country', to prepare fur glutting the plants 
into their winter quiirteni. Do not., however, he in a 
huiTv ; if it continues lino and not too wot, the plants 
will ho best out of doors. Coutiniie to ventilate tho 
house veiy firooly both night and day, and discontinue 
shading, os the plants will require all tho sun now to 
ripen the wood, laquid manure may also be dispensed 
with for this season. (Sot tho house thurouglily I'Uinnod 
b«)fore the plants am token in, and, if ni>ceMsary, clean 
tho flues, or repair tho hot water apparatus. Jlavc all 
the regular ooGiqiants of tho house thoroughly eleaued ; 
wash tho Caniellins and Oranges witli soup and vrater, 
to eradicate and also to prevent the spread of seale and 
other iiisfietB. A tliurough cleaning at the present time 
will save much time during the winter. 

Oranfffiy. — Still e.ontinuc a lively growing temper- 
ature, with'plcnty of air, and syrinx daily with clean 
water, unless the w'cathcr is veiy d^. Liquid manure 
may he used one.e more, giving a g«Mxl soaking both to 
the bordoB and pots, but afterword eleon water will Iw 
aufiiciont. Some of tho forwurdret fruit will now begin 
^ to ripen, and therefore a irc'c circulation of air isnoces- 
saiy to insure fine flavour. If circunistanres compel you 
to follow tho barbarous practieo of turning your Orange { 
trees out of doors during tho sunimer, take core to get 
them under cover before tho balls arc aupcrsaturul^ 
with the autumnal rains. 

lordMff -Oct this in readiness to commence 

forcing (dinrtly, and in tho mean time it may be filled 
with specimens to give plenty of room to the stove 
plants. AzslcaB intended for early blooming eannot have 
the buds too forwiurd at this season ; indeed, if tlioy are 
not tdlerebly strong and plump in the autumn it is vain 
to cixpoct them to Uoom early. 

JMSSs, — To flower U^inth and other hulba at 
GhrisimaB, it is indispensable that they ho potted before 
the end of the manth, and bo plunged in some cool 
place, BO ai to start the roots without influencing the 
tom. To grow them to perfection, they must have a 
li^t ridh soil, and deep p^ Last year wo bloomed 
1^0 kinds of Hyooinths^ out out of that quantity we had 


only twenty-tivo that wore siiitnblo for early fon‘.iiig, mid 
many of those were the euuiiiioii well-known kinds. 
I'olyutithus Nureissiis, are luul tiiis season. They have 
lieen suflbring from the attacks of insects for severul 
years post, and wo have tho authority of otto of tho most 
ext(‘tisiv(‘ growers near llaarlom for Miyhigthoy are in- 
foi’ior. Tliose who admire Tulips w'ill find Uu' yellow’ 
Due vail Tholl on oxcfdlunt forcer, and doliciouMly swimt. 

Routine. — 8eo to the plants intended for ibreiiig. 
lilacs and Jtoses may bo pruned towards tlie end of iiie 
montl). Asoloas, Bhododendrons, Kuliniiis, &e.., sliould 
be iiottfld early ton, so ‘ os to get them I'stablishtil, to 
ensure their blontniug pro|iorly. 1 Vioood W’ith tho pot- 
ting of Tree and NcatKilitan V'iolots, I’iiiks, Carniitions, 
and Sweet 'Williams, fur early foreiiig, imd attend cure- 
fully to Mignonette, now just up, and sow anotlier crop 
for Bueeossiun. A. 

Orchid I/ouee. — l^ook well to nil plants tliat are 
making strong growth. Bee whether or not you can- 
not very niueli improve upon former years : 1 tliiiik you 
can if you try ; for instance, where you used to water 
such things as Ansellia africana, Cyrtopodiums, Grnm- 
matophyllums, CatasetumH, Peristerias, and all such 
strong growing things once overhead, jiut try the effect 
of thz^ or four times on fine clear days in erdm: to 
throw tlieni into the most complete state of development, 
and then after a profxir season of roposo, tlio result 
will be most telling m tho quantity of bloom they 
must give. Be cautious in wet weather to keep tfaie 
atmosphere healthy by lighting the fire occusiunnlly, 
in order to keep the air in motion. It will be well to 
inure tho plants in this house now to a littio more sun- 
light both morning and evening, and when the nights 
ore cold it will ho necessary to moke up a little fire 
beforo going to bed. Avoid, now that the nights are get- 
ting long, throwing water about tho floors and tables 
oftw mid-day. 

Sfope . — If you intend to excel next year in thia do- 
partnient, let nothing bo neglected now, merely because 
the glory in a groat measure is disported, but rather to 
compensato for the loss of the beauties that ore faded, 
let dl be nieo and clean. Persovere to get rid of all 
kinds of vermin which increase so fast at this season of 
the year, and reofdloot if they are allowed to apreaj un- 
molested, as is too frequently tho case when Iho season 
is over, Uiot will he ten times more trouhlo to koop in 
check in tho q;iring. All Ixoraa should be cut over 
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without dnlay, and bo Rrown on for a few weeks in a 
brisk dung bed with pleotv of air, whom this is oon> 
Tonipnt. If not appruuh tois treatment as near as you 
eon. Air this house freely, but shut up early to ooon- 
uiiiixo fuel as lung as you con. J. G. 

GUKENHOUSE HAKD-WOODED PLANTS. 
Tv previous iustruotions have been duly curried out, 
little now remains to Ik! done except regiifurly attending i 
to watering, &c. In a general wiiy, all speeimena in- ' 
tended for denorating the greenhouse during winter or j 
next spring should be nicely tied, by the beginning of ' 
this month. However, many of the Ziuliyus, and ! 
. other (ifiniliing plants on tndlises, will yet make consid- < 
eruble grrtwtli ; tlicso enn be tniiiiod at any convenient i 
time uiler Uio pliiiils arc IkiukhI. Slioiilil any thrifty j 
Young jdants seem to want a sliilt it may still be done, | 
l»ut keep them either in the house or frame where they * 
cun bn prolt'ctetl in ease of heavy rain. j 

Towards the middle of thi> iiiiuitli it is a g(MMl plan 
to erect ii b'liiporury house or frame- work strong onoiigli 
1i> siippoil u few B]Mire lights, the sides etui be formed 
of mats. Iloth lights and mats may Ik) easily rcmovntl 
in tine wenthtr. Such a contrivunen is an exeellent 
]iliii‘e for SI line of the more hardy things, tliey wdll 
htiuiil well in it till the end of (briber, and it gives 

I kieiity of room in the house for the tender, and choicer i 
jiiils. , 

liook w*i‘11 to the heating apparatus, painting, ■ 
glfusing &e., and have every part of thi' house wasliud, i 
and in readiness for housing Uie best plants by the 
end of the monlli. 

Azalran, — 1’hose plants that arc showing the hlumu 
buds prominently might ho set out of doors for a fort- 
night, or tlni'e u eeks ; take can*, however, to pruU'ci 
them, should anvtliing like frost iKXsur. Those not 
fairly si^t may still be kept as worm as possible. 

Attend to the directious given for young plants as in 
hist month. , ^ 

CfawftHfin. - Those will recpiiro nothing mom than a 
goml syringing now and then, bi wokli off any insects 
or dust, tliut may collect on the foliage. Any plants 
tliat woru inarched in spring should now be fit to take 
off. Secure the parts united with two or three good 
ties, and keep them in u close frame well shaded for 
two or iJin'O weeks. J. F. 

llmther ^. — Giurd against too mueh wot to the 
si)eciinoii plants, but do not attempt to hoiiso tlicm be- 
fore the end of &e month. A temporary frame with a 
few old lights or even a waterproof doth thrown over 
them will bo found an oxcdhoit protection in case of 
coniinnous rain. Potting should Wve liccn completed 
by this time ; but, still, if ony of the free growing kinds 
appear to rc<iuire mom pot room lot tlii'in have it, bnt 
be cantiouB in watering afterwards. Many of tibe late 
blooming tricolurs and ampuUoeoas have yet their wood 
to make, and while they ore growing at the top, fear 
not but uey will make wuv at the root These sudden 
changes arc vc^ favourable to the generation of mil- 
dew, ^refore keep a sharp look out upon the kinds 
subject to it, and sulphur Hiem immediately. Young 
stow must be protected from too mueli wet ; but let 
it remain in the open air for some time lungiT. Get 
the plants thorougUy cleared of dead foliage liofore re- 
moving them to theur winter qiiartcn. W. F. A. 

GREENHOUSE. SOFT-WOODED PLANTS. 

P^rgmiuma . — Shake dean out of the did soil, prune 
the roots, and re-pot into amall pots, well drained, all 
those eat down eariy which have brdto, and are auifi- 
d.mtly forward for that operation, using a good xich 
compoHt Be coreftil not to over-pot them, as it is very 
injurious at this season of the year. Gontinuo (b put 


' out of doors tliosu which have gone out of fiower, to 
; hoiden, preparatory to cutting down. Got down all 
those whioh have gone out of flower, if sufllcienUy 
ripened, and put in the outtiiigs in a cold frame, or 
under hand-glasses. As soon os they ore rooted, pot off 
I into small pots, and keep them dose ^ a few days ; 
sprinkle over-hood ocoarionally, until wbll ostabliuod 
in the pots, when they may be exposed to the ftiU light 
and air, which will give them strength previous to 
housing in the autumn. Stir the surfoco soil oocasion- 
ally to admit the air to the routs, which will greatly 
assist them. If not previously done, sow seeds of the 
most estermod kinds ; if largo enough, pot oi^ into sepa- 
rate puts, ilioso alrearlv up, and, as soon as established, 
give all the air possible. Pick out all the flowers and 
buds of the fancy varieties, to cause them to brook into 
wood, tliesc may be treated in all resiHxits tlie same os 
tho fonm>r, unless the weatlicr should prove very wet, 
when they will roimiro prutoctiun in a house or odd 
frame, where tho lighls can be removoil at pleasure. 

tSittaolariaa . — Where tliesi' have broken up snffl- 
ciently strong, shako them ek‘aii out of tlui old suiL 
divide and re -pot thi>m into small pots well drained, in 
a rich, light, sandy eomisist, and put them in a cold, 
close frame, until thoroughly established. Continue to 
put in cutting under hand-glasses, or in cold frames 
in a shadufl situation, place them thin in the pots, or 
they will be liable to damp off. If not already flnne, 
sow si'mIs fur spring flowering. If luige enough, pride 
off into store pots those olrcnilv up, and be eareiul to 
keep them eloor of all diH'-aying leaves and insects. 

CmerarutH . — These will by tliis time havt* thrown 
U]» their suckers, which should Is* can^ftilly taken off 
with a portion of the, roots, and |M)tted into small pots, 
in a good rieh eompost; take cuttings, and put in a 
fold framo; os soon us rootiKl, ]Kit oil’ into separate pots ; 
keep them close for a feu' days, until they are ortab- 
lislioil, tlien give them all the air possible. Be careful 
,they do not get infested with insects, which a slight 
smoking now and then will pivveiit. 

Shift, into larger pots any which 
may require it, which will moke tlinin grow mudi 
stronger, and sliow finer flowers. Liquid manore may 
he given with ndvontam) to such os are full of roots. 
Keep them clear of all Hindi and siipiTfluouH shouts ; 
lei tliem stand quite thin. Sujipnrt tbo long duNite 
with stakes, which will prevent aedduuto from high 
winds. 

JtoKtine , — Continue to turn heaps of compost, that 
they may sweeten thoro^bly for autumn potting; 
house sous for potting whicJi tire fit fur use, takiim ad- 
vantage of fine weathiT, that tbi'y may bo dry. wash 
dirty pots in wet weather, os dean onus are most ossen- 
tid for the bodthy growth of plants. R. R. 

FLOWER-GARDEN— OUT-DOOR DEPART- 
MENT. 

Yiewsd at a proper distance, our flower-gardens are, at 
the presont siiison of tho year, objects of great beauty 
and artistic skill; and those effe^ will he the moro 
conspicuous, os there were present to the mind at plant- 
ing-out time those frincipleB which have been more 
than oneo alluded to in these dircictions, and whidi all 
intelligent gardeners adhere to, in tho arranging and 
distributing of massed plants. There are people who • 
sUn tell you that tliere arc no flxed principle to regu- 
late flower gardening; but sudi views can only find 
countenance with thoN who look eunorily at udnss, 
juid who never think of tracing the relation whidi a^ 
silts between obisots, so as to see wherein things agree, 
and in what they differ, and ooLseqiiently they arrive 
at no directing prindple. Now is ^ time Ibr ohiMg^- 
votion and oaxeful attention to the dijPRnent ]^anta 
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growing in mnaBOH or othorwiio, so as to possess a sure 
and certain knowledge of thdr qualities as flower-gar- 
den plants, that when now plants come under iho 
tbo old may bo compoied with the new, and thoso 
scloctod out of both most expressive of intelligent eflbet* 
It is by work^ into our flower-garden arnuigomont, 
&im year to ^ir, those now plouts adapted for siudi 
puiposes, that a continued interest will be kept up, and 
that pmgroBH lie evident in and about it suited to our 
advanced intoUigenco. The groat variety of Vcrhoniui, 
of puiplo and scarlet diades of coloiir, require to be 

r e over, and deciding on what oortB are liust adapted 
stoodv offiict, discard others with their broken co- 
lours, at least for massing pniiioscB. Scarlet Ooroniums 
wont looking at in tho same way. Bccd’s Todwnrth, 
Ivory's Scarlet, and Cottage Maid, aro tho host of tho 
dwarf horae-dboe-luavcd soi^ and will help to relievo | 
tho aameness of oulonr which is seen in most of our 
other dwarf Scarlet, Geraniums. Tho '^Flower of tho 
Gay,” and similar coloured kinds, should bo set off by 
such 08 the putpio Unique, or some otlior plants of tliat 
colour. 

putting in cuttings of scarlet 
Geraniums in tho open bo^rr in a wonn,^ sheltered 
pliuie, and they will soon root, or bo sufficdontly cal- , 
loosed over to stand the winter when potted up. Ver- 
hcuus intended to stand over the winter in Bt4ire pots, | 
may bb rooted from cuttings at oiuic, taking care to ! 
selaci large pots for the purpose, that frequent watering | 
may he dispensed with in winter, and also to hold a 
good portion of finsh loamy soil from some old pasture 
field for thu roots to run mto, leaving sufileicnt depth 
wititin tho mouth of the pot fbr sandy peat, to insert 
tho cuttings in and hold seme water. They will mot 
per&otly in a cold frame, if tho fnuno is raised more 
than usual at tho hock, and tho cuttings kepi dose to 
the gloss, it being endy nooossory to have the cuttings 
rooted and cut hack: hefnm the winter sets in in eomest. 
Petunias rooted in cutting pots should lie ]X)tted off singly 
into small pots and well stopped back ; and tho sonio ^ 
treatment apidiro to Lopliospei'miuns, Anngallis, and 
all plants that will not survive the winter in store pots. 
Tho low-growing Jjobelias, Niennnbc'rgias, Gupheas, 
GasBiiioB, and 1 should say tho (Knothcra pruBtratl^ will 
do perfeutly in store pots, prepared after the same man- 
ner oa the Vurhenos, with this difference, that rather 
more silver-sand is nocossaiy on the surface of the soil 
prepared for tho reception of the cuttings. Hooted 
cuttings of Phloxes, and other ^dants of a like natuix), 
will require to he planted out singly whine they arc to 
stand during tho winter, heforo the frost seta in, or tho 
temperature of tho soil iblls miidi, that they may got 
thoroug^y established in the soil. Sow early in tlio 
month annuals for spring blooming: all those from 
Galifomia will answer peitibctly. J. C. 

JSote Gerdm, — ^Tho present season has been a vciy 
imfbrtanato one tar hlo^uig Bobcb ; hut has certainly 
pndueod moat luxuriant wood, which must have every 
asMstoDoe to enoblo it to got os much ripened oa pos- 
dblo. Tie up any dioots that are liablu to be bent or 
broken by the wiM ; and cut out any very weak shoots, 
80 as to let more ligjit and air pass through the head ; 
and clean emt any dead loavea that may have oocumu- 
lated among tho ahoota. By no meana top any of the 
ahoota now, aa nothing can bo more iniuimnB; it will 
, have a tentocy to mw the other budb atari, and the 
lower onoB, that oug^l to bo kept in as dormant a atate 
aa poaaihle till tho winter ia over, will swell, and then, 
if ine winter happena to bo very aeverc^ they will moat 
likely bo very muoh hurt. 

IbfpefNel Jbaw, if not done befiffOycshould ho looked 
over to cdoofi away the dead flowen, loaves, or any 
thing else that may nuke them look untidy ; for, aa 
they ate making auch fine growth, should the weatimr 


he fine we shall have on unusually gay autumnal bloom. 
All wild ahoota and aucken must be kqit oontiniiolly 
removed aa soon aa they make their appearance. Those 
budded this season sbuuld bo gone over to lonson tiu) 
ham^fes; and, os many of the huda aro growing, they 
must ho Bocur^ against aeoident and the ivild alioot 
cut to within five or six eyes of the bud of those that 
aro growing ; but by no means try to make those grow 
this season that do not start of themselvca. Buds may 
still be inserted with suecoss in such shoots as tho bark 
will part readily from the wood. Guttings that have 
been stmok in heat during the lost two mcmtlis must be 
potted off directly, and sot in heat again till they have 
made fresh roots, w'hen they must bo removed to a cold 
frame to he hurdcncil off; and ns soon as they will boar 
I it, they should be fully exposed to sll fine weather; 
and whenever there is noensum for the liglits to ho on, 
tocy should he tilted up behind as high as they safely 
can ho. From the middle to the end of the montn 
cuttings of all the Peipottiol, and with thu exception of 
thu Banksinn, all the Climbing Hescis may be put in 
uniter hand-glassuH on a south imnler, wliere they must 
remain all the winter; the glosses must have a good 
portion of air whim they aro on, iiiid must bo taken off 
entirely on all favourable oecasious, and not be jdiut 
i down close till the nights are fnMty. Thosi* that were 
I ]ayen>d in summer should have the ground himd lietweeii 
^ them two or three times during the mimlli, as it gn'iitly 
I foi^ilitates tho emission of roots, particularly afti'V sutm 
heavy rains. II. M’M. 

Arboretum . — ^Towards tho end of the month pre- 
parations should be mode for tho planting season, by 
turning over andotherwisn pru]Mirmg the eonqiost heaps 
of loam and leaf mould, without which no nhoiee trees 
ought ever to be planted. A good start is a primary 
object, and however e 4 >ngunial the natural soil may bo, 
they will always liolicnofltted by some well mixed com- 
post. October is the best month for lifting and trans- 
planting must decidnoiiB trees ; therefore, if there is 
^ much to lie done, I would rae^iiiimendaH many sites to he 
prepared this month us possihln, as iwly planting, in my 
opinion, should never be omitted where there is a elioie(\ 
Shrubbery . — Hero also owry pivparatinn sliould be 
mode for planting whoro roi^uired, also tho lifting and 
re-arranging, of old shrubbcrios may ho commenecd. I 
propoBo under this head to ninkc; a fow remarks on some 
of the most desirable shrubs, and think 1 cannot do bet- 
tor than to give a desuriptivo list, commencing with 
that beautiful family the Magnolia, collections of whitdi 
ought to be in every garden. They require to be planted 
in conspicuous situations and flourish well in a mixturo 
of loam, peat, and rotten loaves. 

Jfi^noitaffunanpAyflla, (North America, 1800 ). One 
of the finest of the genu^ having a nolde atirectivo 
foliage, and wonderfully bcautinu flowen, some of 
which that T mcosurod teu season were fifteen inches in 
diameter; tho leaves aro from eighteen inches to two 
feet long, and eight inidius broad. ' 

MognoUtt, tripetah (North Amcaica, 1762). S imilar 
to the last, but smaller both in flowers and foliage, and 
flowers later in the season ; a veiy dosirablo species. 

MagnoUu fflmieu (North Amei^ 1688 ). Although 
of snbh ancient introduction is well worth extensive 
cultivation. The foliage ia fine, with a bcantifhl glau- 
oouR appearance, flowers profiisely, whidi on a quiet 
evening give out a voiw poweifril and agroeable fro- 
grw^. The variety oalled Thompeomauaf a hybrid, is 
similar bat finer in all its portly ai^dumld bo profened 
in a limited ooUoction. 

MagnoUuaouminalaCSatihAmegiBaLflTBB). Another 
very fine spodea, with yoUowiah green flowers and fine 
distinct foliage, indinod to grow tall and tree-like. 
Magn^ OaudoUU is a aab-vaiiety with flowen of a 
dcf^ydlow. 
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pwjmrea (Japan, 1790). Thin is a rery 
haidy compofit-growing nhrub^ with a dinuie do^ green 
fbliugo, and a mofuBioii of piuplo flowony rery £uid* 
Bomo, and ahoiud bo cxtcnaivoly plaotod 

Magnxma Kobua, Anotlicr Japan spcoifis, introducod 
in 1804, with puro white flowors and hondaomo foliage. 

MagnohM etmapiem (China, 1789). Aye^ attractivo 
aimoivs, quite hardy, tlic flowen appear early in spring 
bf'fore the foliage expands, and so great is their profii- 
sion that the true not iinf^quently appears comj^ctely 
elnthed in pure white, fully M*aTing out its name. The 
foliage is also very fine. M. Saalangtam a hybrid ra* 
rioty, is a very desirable plant, and by many preferred 
bcuttiiiAi the flowers and foliage expand simultaneously. 
MagnaHa grandiflara CCarolina, 1734). 

Magnolia grandiflora Extmienm* (N. America, 1734). 
Magwalm grmd^ra farrugmea (N. Anicriua, 1734). 
Tlio above three, wlueh are the best of the grand!- 
flryra doss, are tiNi well known to need a particular de- 
scription. They are mnn* hanly than is generally siip- 
posi'd. T have sf^cn them fluurislung luxuriantly in the 
oiicii iMinler, and wi* hav(t them growing five fet^ aiMve 
tlie level of u twelve fiiot wall, very much exposed to 
eold and eutting witidH, yet they both grow and flower 

M'ell. J. C. E. I 

Canialiom and IHeateea . — ^Athmd to thtme layered I 
lost month, whieh will BO(m be ready for potting off— I 
in doing whieh the first requiHile is giMid soil, such as ! 
giM)d turfy louin, iMiwdt^rud clinnNjal, and sand. Manuro I 
is not mjuind at this st^nson. After potting a gentle < 
wuUM'ing will Ik* re(|uired, and the plants must he plactid 
on c«)al ashes in a e.old frame, where they may Ito kept 
fnnii exeebsivu heat. As the layers are removed tho 
hiH'l frrmi which lliey weiH) taken should lie cut close 
and ilio old plants lie tunusl into the beds, t.e. if tlie 
layers are a suflicieiit stock for the following sf'OHon. 
Examine tlie seed pods, and cut them off as they indi- 
nit.e riyeru'Ms, and hung them in on airy situation to get 
pniperly matured. * 

JlahliaH now it'tiuire a great share of the amateur’s 
attention, mure particularly w'hero they are grown fur 
exhibition. Watering, and securing tho shoots ore 
tilings not to he overlooked ; thin away all misshapen 
buds, or those* likely to bo of no use, and also where too 
great a quantity exist. Ught flowers are much im- 
proved ill lx,*uiity by covering from the siui and air, but 
tlie darker sorts sliould only have a partial shade, and 
tliat but for a short time, os much of their brilliiuiey is 
lost by close coverings. Seedlings should bo carefully 
examined, destroying those that ora of inferior riiape, 
nr like tho Sorts already in cultivation. As tho blooms 
fade they should lie cut off, unless required for seed, as 
keeping the plants dear of fiided flowers much assists 
tlie successive blooms. 

Seeuze from wind by stakes, end water 
as they require it. Where seed is on object, the docay- 
ing iiotals should he picked off, as tliey will be fuiuid to 
retain inudi moisture. Seed should only he mvod 
from first-rate sorts^ as a littlo really good s^ is better 
than a quantity of inferior. 

Famie* — ^Tho rooted enttinga and the divisions of 
the old plants may now be planted out^ watering os 
they require it Seedlings that are blooming at tins 
time should bo marked, if found to possess any oharac- 
tcr, as many will, doubtlosa, improve in spring. 

jnia^."~Tlie beds intended to Idoom theso in next 
summer should bo nlhde and planted this month, oathey 
invariabLy jpve finer flowora thm those planted at a 
later period. To ^w this tribe well, they should be 
welMreatod, tho soil dundd bo good loam widl manured 
and deeply dug, and tho j^anta planted a foot apart; 
tho sitnauon light and oi^, and free from the 
of game, os th^ is noting they seem more fund of 


ibeding upon. Where any exists it is bettor to guard 
the plants nettiiw. 


iZawNNeMlhMS.— Examine tiio roots and see they are 
not suifrring from mould or other oaiisos, as tho bloom 
of the following season will bo greatly deteriorated if 
such is tbo ease. 

7W^. — ^Those also sh^d undergo another czand- 
natbn mnovious to planting; and where defloienoieB 
occur, there is moro ohaiico of renowing, than though 
the ordem were left till the day of idanting, in whuh 
case it is often found that ** didays ore dongorons.” 

T. B. 

FBUrr-GAIlDEN.— IN-DOOR DEPART- 
• MENr. 

UruMtig JSnnt . — Fires will now bo requiaito to as- 
sist the autumn fruit. Tho temperature, however, need 
not bo very high during tho night ; moko use of all the 
sun’s rays you can, by early (dosing. A liberal allow- 
ance of air during Urn early part of the dbiy, and ooca- 
sional watering with soot water, or other weak liquid 
manure, will curry Uiis (Wop on to pnfretiiin ; romuvo 
fndt inioudod to bo kept some time some days before it 
is perfoctly ripe, and place the plonta in a oool diy 
house. 

If your system of growing PinoB is in pots, now is 
n good time to arrange the fruiting bed for next seosem, 
which w(( may iircsume is empty, and mode in (Srder for 
tlieir receptinn, by being rnfi]l(>d with fresh plungi^ 
materials. Select for the first crop tlioso plants whieh 
have been longest potted, in accordance with our di- 
reetionB ; allow a considerable spaeo between the plants, 
and place them as near the gloss as you can with mfbty 
to their loaves ; lluy will nHiuiro all tho light and aur 
you can give Uunn irom tliis time, with only modemto 
watering: see lost Calendar. Where tiie plants ore 
growing in the free soil of the buds, thoBsmo principles 
are applicable; tho great ohfrnt during the antmnn 
months should bo, by abundance of li^t and air, mod- 
erate moistun*. iipprooidiing to dryness, os autumn od- 
vonecB, to cnalile tbo plant to orfpmixe its finids, and 
get prepared by maturing its grow^ for showing fruit 
at an early season. Fen: /Hueeeurion FUmlU look at our 
previous (5olendar. 

Vinery , — ^Where Grapes are required porticularly 
early, the Ylnes in the curly house may he pruned now, 
and the bobIjob put on the lioguining of next memth. 
Thrips ore groat pests in late Vineries, nothing will 
arrest their progress Init oft-repeated fiimigaticms with 
tobacco; take ^yantam of damp evenings for the pur- 
pose. Muntain in all Douses containing G^pcs alight 
fires occasionally, to air the liousos and keep up a oon- 
stont ventilation, not only to preserve the Orapos, but 
to prevent tho mildew which is now moking groat ra- 
vara in places, and which inercsses npuUy in damm 
bamy ventilated houses. If it unfortonately attaoka 
your Vinos, use nothing but diy sulphur dusted on the 
mfoctod pa^ with apurof belfows, and keep the house 
dry and airy. The last crap of Grapes will bo ocilcniring 
towards tho end of the month ; reduoo tho moisturem 
tho house ; make fires in very wet or otild weather- 
more particularly if the kind of Grapes are Muscats or 
Bt. Peter's. 

Vimee in Pate will now ho ripening their wood; 
gradually withhidd water, using only liquid manure ; 
take off oil latonls, oad expose them to oU tibe lin^t you# 
arc able. • 

Whenever any of tho honses are out of work have 
the sashes pointed, end all repoire completed bifore 
•approodi of winter. J. B. 

liga. — As tlfo first cnq» of this frnit will bo homo 
on tho shoots which are now being made, do not^ on 
any account, stop them at present ; the ootiaoqoaneo of 
which would be to canso the emmyo to beooile 
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loo lugely doToilopecI, to stand for the first crop next 
seoson. Allow ibm first to finish thoir growth, you 
may tiben stop them. BhorMointod, wdl-nponed wood, 
of moderate Tigour of growth, is the oertain aooon^iini- 
ment of fruitfulness in the Fig ; end the means of ob- 
taining which is to confine the roots, to vrithhedd water, 
and to fhinish all the li^ht and air possiblo. With 
plants in pots or tubs this is easily attainable; and, 
with those growing in borders, the means we have just 
mentioned will accompliBh that end. 

ibaflAss.— The lights may now be removed from Hie 
eorly-lbroed houaes for ten dap or a fortnight. The 
weather will soon remove any leaves or filth that may 
bo on the trees. We would n^ however, leave them off 
after the emd of the month ; as, in case of heavy rainp, 
the borders may become saturated with mouturc ; and, 
if frosty weaUicr seta in, it will do the wood no good, 
though, if it be thoroughly ripened, it will nut do it 
any injury. As we sec no material benefit arising from 
ezpoBura, we always have the lights on by October ; for, 
by giving all the air possible by day and night, we at- 
tain all me advontaf^s that can be derived from full 
exposure, without running risk of injury to the trees. 

Strawberriff. — Pay pariiiMilor uttantion to these 
plonts/Ms^ Moie, giveuem liliend supplies of water, and 

E inch off all the runners, as soon os ^ey appear. Any 
tUe trAulde bestowed on these now will he repaid when 
the forcing season arrives. 

In n ]mviou 6 Calendar wc mentioned having some- 
times got a good crop of late fruit, hy planting out in a 
south ^rder those plante which wero forced very I'orly. 
From a hateb that was planted out the first week m 
Hay last, we have now (August 16 th) a most excellent 
cr^ of Keens* Seedlings, and the nlanta are fanning 

r idid crowns for next season. Thus, in additimi to 
uing a good crop of fruit, there la the advonlogu 
of a year gained, by planting these instead of iliib 
year’s nmncia. H. S. 

Oufumber Noww. — ^Thosc plants that have been long 
in a bearing state will not be likely to continue so vig- 
orous 08 in the early part of the season ; and, as the 
time is now fast approaching when there must 1 )o an 
entirely now stock of plants to furnish the house for 
Gbristmos Cucumben, it will not bo necessa^ to fill 
up any vacancies that may occur. Previous diieetions 
as to heat and air, and kcqi a sharp look-out for green- { 
fly and thrips. 

/taffg M , — Presuming that previous directions have 
been attended to, your plants of esteemed varieties will 
now be growing. The Syon Eouso is the best winter 
Cucumber, and if there is not seed at hand, cuttings 
from eJeon phmts will moke a good substitatc. Keep 
up a moist boat to insure a dean heulthv growth, and 
give abimdaneo of put room. Allow plenty of space 
toweon the plants, to insure a healthy development. 
The only preparation as to soil I make is to cat! it fresh 
from a common, hroak it to picoos with a spade, and, 
after anpplying a good drain^ with^ any famt or 
bruriiwood, I proc^ to put in the aoil— -rough gross 
and all together, without any admixture of dung or 
leaf mould, and using as muw as sixteen or eighteen 
indies thidc. By so doing I am never tronUrd with 
wonns in the aoil, and the {dants contmae, with few 
exoqptiona to bear fruit for ton montha out of the twdve. 

I JMmm.— I n thia department previous dircctiona 

must bo attended to. W. T. 

FRUIT-GABDEH.— OUT-BOOR DEPART- 
MENT. 

PnaFASAixoim diould now eommence 4 br the jdanting 
of fruit trees' next Bumfh. Much dqiends on the soil, 
snbsdl, end sitnation, as to the preparations required ; 
bdt thm are Benenl prind]^ which are of univensl 


application, and none moiro so than the thorough drain- 
m of the soil in wliioh the trees are to be planted. 
This must be done carefully and well; otherwise, all 
other preparations will be of no avail. 1 dull have 
more to say on the subjoct next month. 

Appi^ and Aars. — Gather the fruit as it arrives at 
maturity, which may bo known by its readily leav- 
ing tiio tree, and aim by the ends of the fruit turn- 
ing brown. Great core and attention is required in 

r thering fruit fur koopiiig ; for, if gathered too soon, 
will shrivel, and if allowed to remain on the troo 
beyond tlie period of maturity, much of the best fruit 
wm fall at the time of gnihuring, if not before, 
and benne become useless for keeping. Some gaiBcners 
moke two or three gatherings of the fruit of a tree, 
others, on the contrary, have a goneml gathering of all 
sorts at tho same time ; the first is quite imnceemai’y 
for keeping sorts, the last most injurious to tho keeping 
and flavour of the fruit. With n^gnrd to storing, it is 
most olypctionable to lay Uio fnut in heaps to sweat it. 
Immediately after gathering, rears sluiiilil be laid singly, 
and Apples not more than ta'o or three deep; the 
fruit eon ihon be examined without bruiriiiig. A fniit- 
room should be cool, luul not suliji>et to much 
variation of tcmperatiii'e. All heuting iip])urntus sliuuld 
be dispensed with if possible ; the bheJves to ^ made 
witli the best white deal, cut into and the slips 
put half an ineh apiut. Put no or otluT material 
iieneath the fruit. Th<‘ hiU.ulb of wall and fspailer 
trees may now Ik*, out in j-relty ehibcly, tlirre Wing no 
danger of theii hreoking at tlr* base of the shni'ts. 

Teaeh ai d yeeUriur . — Tlie shiM)t' kiteiirled f.>r 
future bearing must now' he kept iosely nu .d ' , and 
all the laterals not n'quired, Uiust Ik> removed, so ^hat 
the fruit has the full bniefit of the sin fioiii wliieli it 
derives both colour and fliiviair. ‘ f«'W of the liuves 
that shade the fruit may also be rema\’ed, as it is ue- 
ce^ry to give it oyery advantage possible, it genemlly 
being backward this >.*ar. The siime means idiould W 
adopted for catching the fulling fruit tliat I reenrn- 
mendi'd for Apricots last mouth. Should insects be 
troublesfimc, tlie ti'ces may be washi'd with clear water, 
but no mixture must be used until the fruit is gathered. 

Filt>ert.-^To preserve this fruit in good condition, it 
should not W gat'iered until thoroughly ripe, which 
may W. known hy the husk or -ilyx turning hruwn, 
and by the nut n*adily leaving it. Tlie fruit must bo 
tliuruugbly dry when gathered, and after laying thinly 
in a diy airy room for a week or two, they may bo 
stored away in a cellar, wliich I have found to kcq> the 
kernel plump ; wheroa. , if stored in a dry and airy room 
for any len|^ of time, the kernel boeomes riiriveled. 

Grape rwMJ.--lt is now nocossaiTthat tlio fruit have 
oil tho sun and warmth it is possiido to give it. All 
unnecessary shoots must be removed, and also a fow of 
the leaves that sihado the fruit. If a fow lights from 
the frames could bo spared, a temporaiy struetore might 
be put up, which would greatly hasten tho proocss of 
ripening ; and the trouble would bo amply repaid by 
tho BuiNuior quality of tho fruit. All available mcoiu 
must DC used to k^ wasps from it, as ^y always 
attack the best buumieB. I think they arc not very 
numerous this year; I have aoen but two during the 
last two montjw. I paid for aU the Queens brought 
me, to the end of June ; which, perhaps^ may acooont 
for their scarcity here. 

Ooeeebeny and Oenrant. — ^Those-that are matted fiir 
late use should hove the mate taken in order to re- 
move tho dead leaves; which, if allowed to remain, 
will in a diort time cause the fruit to turn mouldypand 
rot. Hie mats may afterwords be luplaoed. 

Upm and The late sorts of the former, 

sttoh as Coo’s Golden Drop, snd the Imperattioc, dunild 
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bo ooTored witii Hexagon netting, to nreaerve the finiit 
from birds and wasps. The Imperatnco will hutg on 
the tree very late, and ia a moat ddicious fruit even 
when shrivelled. Tho Morullo Oheny tmo is fre- 
quently much injured when the fruit is gathered, long 
sbingH of the bark being {dwJced from tho bronchos 
with the fruit To obviato this, the fruit riiould bo cut 
oif with a pair of scissors. 

Strawberry . — The Alpines should now bo in frill 
bnoring, if proper attention has Im'Oii paid to tlic plants. 
If seedlings are profurred for planting, a few of the tlnest 
fhiit, fully ripened, should bo saved for seed. They 
may bo rubbed on a piece of slate or (^s, so that tho 
pulp nmy dry up, when tho seeds can be rubbed off, 

' and preserved until the time of sowing. If runners are 
pivferrod, which is the only moilo of having tlie plants 
true, a sufficient oiiiuitity should he allowed to grow, 
hut no more, os the fruit is laigust and best where Uu) 
ruiniurs arc kept trimnuKl off. J. 0. 0. 

KITCHEN GAllDEN. 

As the principal part of the mqqdng is over for this 
s4>nsori, every atlentioii sluml I be givtai to all kinds of 
vegeldbles, and their groa tli enixnir^sl as much ns 
I^tissihle, by h(v-ing and atini"g the soil betwe<<ii tlunn; 
and. where hltig ive plentiful, n aou’ing of lime and soot 
••iM'iihl he me le, ahidi will effi dually eoimteroet any 
liirthtT injuries. 'Kho carthinff up i-f leleiy, and the 
viirious kinds ot U ‘issicu a'iU unw dt'uiand uthaition. 
The Spiiuieh routi l*ist month *di‘iuhl IH' thiniK'r! out at 
pi-npei distances, not less than ^i\ iTieho" ajiart ; w'hcrp 
not ^ last mouth, a piece nay si ill In* got in on any 
w.irT Tiehly Tii!initi*<'d rpot. Ea^'ly rowti rabbage, 
a’l,. 'Iso.li'loaer*' Acill to le* |,rieKed out as tlmy 

.'•Ivirici', the fj.rr'tr ir o''iser\ beds, the Ijitbi'r under 
b*iiid-ghir>'<< and in frsiiues, iki even at the foot of a 
^-rntli wall tlx y ^ill do \ery well, pnn iding they are 
not wet at Ilia root. Son* MustanJ and Ci'ess every 
week, and UudihlieM on a soJth homer every fortnight 
till the middle of OcLiImt. Tic up Jhlndivo to blandt, 
and trans]i1antiiiiothorpiee4> for a late supply. A small 
hiib'h of licttuees similarly ti*nat4kl would be <if gn'ut 
use if a idight urotcHitioii ebuld bo affiirdod thnmghout 
the winter. The harvesting of th«> general crop of 
Unions will take place (Ins montli. Should tho weather 
prove wi't, lot them be carried at on'H* to open slieds, as 
Uu'y w'iU 1)0 found i/ ki>ep bettor <han if alh'wed to ix)- 
maui a few days on tho gix)uiid. Towards the end of 
the month p.epaiti Niisbiioom beds. I have found 
them to ausw'or well in several ways ; out 1 Ijelicvo tlio 
best way is to collect a quantity of cow-dung, an equal 
quantity of horso-droppings, and some old litter that 
has liecn token off tho outsido of a hotlied. Mix 
these w'cll together, and turn froqucntly to pmveut a 
t(x> violent fermentation before making up and spawn- 
ing. I have always earthed the sur&ce of the beds 
when the thnrmomcter stood at 80 deg. Fah. J. C. S. 

WILD FLOWERS OF SKFl’EMBER. 

Tub chief glories of the flowering trilies ore now 
dci)nrting, and only hero and tlicro a straggler from the 
main body heralds the approach of tho rough, blus- 
tering months of autumn, soon following on to tinge 
tlie mce of vegetatum with brown and yelfow hues, sure 
si^ of tho cessation of active vitality ; the buds in Gie 
amis of the leaves, now no longer push forth into hran- 
ohes in the perennial jdants, but boemne encased in tho 
various noD-oanductmg coverings destined to protcot 
them through the wfriter. It is true that vegetahle lifr) 
is still tolmbly active through September, but gener- 

mwM^ (ktober^fm alroady*to^ clearly detected ^ 

It ia fully worth while ibr tho young botanist to 
diroct his attention in this month to the forms pf tho 
fruits of the various tribes, to trace the nature of tho 


changes which the germen has undergone^ and to ear- 
amine the fonns of dwisconce. Tho my and withering 
stems now so abundant in ovory hodm will in this way 
still yield material fbr the active observer, and many 
very interesting points may bo met with, and verified by 
act^ inspection. 

Attoution should be paid also to tho modes of per- 
sistence of the herbaceous pcnmniala, whether the next 
year's growth is axillary or terminal on tho old 
stem. Sat. &c. 

A few plants are perhim to be oonsidcrod peeuliar 
' to this month, such os thnColchicum autumnale^ Grocus 
nudifiomB, tlio Ivy, and ono or two others. — A, H. 

ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

OjunruoTiOOT. — How swiftly time glides by. It 
appears bat us yestmlay since wo wore welcoming to 
our shores those littlo beings wbieh are now bidding us 
faruwell, man}' never to return ; and who omongst ns 
can say that he will again hail with delight tho Guwoefs 
gladsome note, or linton in silent rapture to the rich 
melody of the Nightingale ? For life is but loosed to 
man, it is not his freehold. A feeling of mdondholy is 
apt to weigh uiiun the iqniits when, wandering amongst 
well-known spots, we miss tho sweet notes that have 
cheered our dwy walks, and look in vain for a glimpso 


of those friixy forma which have so often delighted us 
with their lively actions. In imagination wo may 
track them im tlieir weary journey, now liraving tho 
ndling billows of the briny CN'can, now 1>attliug witii the 
mountain’s blast ; but still holding on their course, aur- 
mounting cve^ry olMtocle, iiir tJie hand that guides and 
directs them is Divine. 

Tliis month makes a sad gap amongst our summer 
friends, indeiMl it Iciivos us hut a few solitary Btrag|^lcn, 
who, either from accident or disease, ore uiiwmuig 
dwollors with ns ; fur, witli the exception of some of the 
SwoUiiw tribe, it is randy that any of our summer birds 
are eltlicr semi or heard after this month. 1 have, how- 
ever, a note made under date of the 8th of Decem- 
ber, 1840, of a mole lUocJc Gap ( Cttrruea ntraea^Ua) 
being brought me on that day. It had been captured 
in a common trap cage, tlio bird was in beautiful plu- 
mage, Olid showed no signs of being in any way 
disousud, or that it had been a caged bira ; the weather 
up to lliat time hud been mild and open, but on the lOto 
fnist set in, attended witli snow, in which no doubt tho 
jMNir binl would have perished hod it been at largo. It 
is certainly a piixxlo to account for those occairional 
stragglors remaining so lung oiler all their friends and 
relations have departed. 1 suppose we must consider 
ihem in the light of outcasts ; and no doubt it was this 
occadonal ii^pearanco amongst the Swallow tribe, that 
v n'ppcd the immortal White so strongly in his opinion 
of their liil>prnatiuD. 

Towards the end of the month the Swallows (JrAwi- 
db rtutiea), and Martins (Hwwndb whiea)^ cengrogatc in 
largo numbers, os if to consult upon tiimr migration. 
They generally select the roof of sinne tall building, 
(loosing that side which is exposed to the morning sun ; 
for, iintu warmed by bis goniu rays, they appear in a 
half dorniant state, almost meapshlo of eithm flight or 
motion. That tluiso largo aasemhties oelleot duringthe 
night I am convinced, for baUdim around which not 
a Swallow waa to be seen tlio even^ bofiire, ondhordly 
one in tho neighbourhood, I have found swuming witn 
them by dayraroak the next morning. They gcnerallyo 
remain for tv8> orthreo holirs after sumise, vriien they 
gradually disiwrao in small parties, rarely moving off sU 
at the some time. 1 have seen them thus oongngoted 
sdso upon the hrandhoa of a deosyed tree. 

Almnt this time the Bobmsf’.myf^Ba leave 

their woodland haunts and approoeunearoAhe dwellings 
of man; fierce eonfliets now ofton faAa p]aoe am^ngaf. 
them for the possession of oertoin distrivts, and whin 
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one bBB onoe atlahlmliod biiriffhtto apirticiilir rao^ 
1 m fltowf of no intraden^ Esrody aU 

to iurode hii tonitaty. Hit uiniokilgrai minoipiJlF 
diiMted agtinit thoie of hii own ipo6Mi.-»H. W. 

SHTOMOLOcnr.— The deooreeeing tempaatue of the 
aeaion hei o iciaiUe effisot on the inaect triboBi the num- 
ber of apeoea of whieh ia now greetlr diminiahed. 
Some of the nun haidy qmoieB of Buttemiea atill, huw- 
erar, import a chaim to the aoene, the Dahlia, and 
eneoially the China Aater, attracting diflbrent qwoiea 
of Vaneaan, inch aa the Feapook (F. Jo), the email 
Tortuae-ahdll (F. urMae), nm eapeldi^y Eed Ad- 
ndnl (F. .AAiAwle), whum ia alao eatiamely partial to 
the flowen of the Ivy. The email Heath Buttoifly 
(ir«nMrdUie PmjMku) and tho wall Butterfly {Migimi) 


ttiU ftoqnent heatha and lanea, and the Huinming-bird 
Hawk Moth ia agiw aocn in gaidou at the cloae of tho 
monlih, aa well aa ita gimtic relative tho Gonvolvulua 
Hawk Moth, which looka more like a email bird then 
an ineect whilet hovering over acmu) long-tubed flower, 
into which it thruate na aingnlarly elongated qunu 
tonMnoL which ia a couple of inchoa in length, 

Utiu Vaponier Moth {Orgyia mtiqua) may alao now bo 
aeen flitting about in the aunahino, even freouenting 
the atroota and aquaioa of the Ifetropcdia. The odd 
TiifipiMii name of ihia qiedea ia very exproaaive of ita 
cunoua flight, or, to apeak more properly, of that of tiio 
mole, for me female ia a largo, eluggudi, wingloaa cruo- 
ture (or rather with the mereat mdimeuta of winge), 
whidt, after quitting tiie ohryealia state, never travolB 
forlher then tho ontaide of her cocoon on which aho 
dopoaita her egga, the CaterpiUare hatched feom which 
in the Mowing qning oreaome of the gardoner'a worat 
enemicB, flaeding u^ the leavoa of fruit-troca. 

Many epeoioa of Hootnidio, and eiqpccially of Tortii- 
ddtbf are alao now to be met with in woods and hudgoa, 
end are to bo obtainod by beating the underwood and 
hed^ with a atibk into tho oollocting not; and it ia 
during ihia month that the loat gracral bmod of Cotei^ 
pUlera ie to bo found, oadh in its different habitat. Tho 
plan of laying down a aheot under tn'oa, and then beat- 
ing the houg^ muet be roaortod to fer oollecting these 
cateipplan^ some of which remain in this state until the 
following rpnagj being more difiicult to roar, but the 
greater part go mto the chrysalia state before tho ap- 
proach m winter; many of thoao bumiw into the earth 
at the feot of the breeding cage, which miut bo kept 
moiat. The Goter^llar of the groat Death’s-head Mom 
ia alao now to be met with npun Potoioea, oa well oe 
lapon the Janiine, It ia a very beeutifiil oreature, 
being of a delioato neen colour with lilao atripoe down 
the aidoB of the body ; when flill grown it ia aa largo 
aa a mau’a finger, and ia often found by the market-, 
gardeners* labour^ who rofpd it aa aome atran^' 
monater. the diaoov^ of wh^ ia often recorded m 
the looal newmpera. 

Amongit w Beetilec eeveral apooiea of Carabidm 
are now to be found in Oom-flelde, running about the 
fbetpathe. Amcngit theeo Zabrua gibhua u one of tho 
moat intoraiting, mm ita habit of oaoending tho atoma 
of Com, and fee^g on the young eaxa at on earBar 
pt<fiod of the leaaon. Tho larvea alao of ihia inaect, 
VM the authority of Oermor and other German natu- 
ralirta. feed during the flS^t upon the young aboots of 
the wneat) oocaoionally doing peat miaohic^ aa in the 
Cnatenoe xeoordedby Oermar, where 280 aoree of Wheat, 
in the canton of fiooburg^ near Halle, word deotroyed by 
it Theae larvm are hatched ftom eggi deponted, a 
flunt time previoody, in the ground by the femelo, end 
during the day they were obaerved to bu^ themoolveat 
inthoaarthaeverBlin6baade(q»; they remain about throe 
rmm in the krvm stole, and attain the fell aiee in 
Anne, when they fenn in themaelviie an oval cavity in 
t^h earth, aonnmiiiea two feet deep, in which tiiqy be- 


pomo pupw^ appeering in the perfeot itele^ in the apaoe 
' efamonth. 

A conaidewMe number of Lady-hirda (GmoM- 
'iide) may now be observed, often entering our apart- 
mcttta, and aoeking tome aeouro dork comer in which 
they may peae the winter. The great aervieca they 
peifcnn in deatroying myiiada of Flont-lioe {Aphidee) 
ou^t to inaure them aheiter and prot^on. 

!niiB ia alao the chief ocaaon in tho intereating 
modea of inoecta known under the common name of 
OnudiqppoirB, but which beLong to two different familice, 
indf^endmtly of that of the Gricketa {AchtHebe). All 
those inaecta poaaina. in addition to their wonderful 
powera of leaping (whidi are effected by meaiiB pf their 
lon^ end vexy strong bind-lega), tho iiiculty of pro- 
dumng aounda, differhig in ^ diffiotmt kinds, but 
which oxista m tho malea alone. In tho males of tho 
Housc-cricket we percoivo, near the haao of one of tho, 
w^-covera, a thickened point whence scvcnl strung 
veins divei;^ forming an angle from this pumt, tlio 
stnmgest of which is regularly notched on the under- 
side uko a file ; when the wings are doacd, this notched 
bar of one wing-coYm* rests oldiquoly on the upper aide 
of a oorruBpunding bur of the other wing-cover; and, 
whun a tremulous motion is inipartud to tho^wiug- 
CQVcrs, tho ban are rubbed together, producing a vibra- 
tion which ia communicated to tlio other pa^ of tlic 
wing-ooven, whidi, being divided into a numlicr of 
irraguliir spaces, have each a distinct vibration, oeuum- 
paniod by a aopmtc sound, which colloctivdy forms tlm 
etridu]ation.or chirping so well known. 

This is the mode in which thu sound is also pro- 
duced in the Grasshoppun with lon^ aoletina; (OrpU 
lida\ uzfH^ that the anns of the base of thu wing- 
covers are larger, and covered with a didicatu tail-liku 
membrane. In the more numerous tribes of Umss- 
hoppers with short antenna!, (bdungiug tu tho rairio 
faMy as the destructive Ixicusts of thu East, Zocm* 
tidm\ the powers of stridulation are p^omicd by the 
motion of tho hind-tliighs^ either oonjointlj^’ or iiltiY- 
natdy rubbing against the sides of thu wing-rjovera, 
the insect resting on its four fore-legs, the veins uf tlio 
wiim-coven being considerably oh^vated, so as to be 
easily acted upon by tho rugoso inner edge of the thigh. 
Some species may be perceived occasionally to rxcmitu ■ 
this movement without producing any sound perocptiblo 
to our cars, but which M. Gourouii Uiinks may still bo 
perooptihle to thoir cunipaniciis. Most of the spedos of 
tho ftiniily have, moreover, on each sidu of tho body, 
near tho base of tho abdomen, a largo cavity, covered 
with a very delicato white mombranc, which Latreillo 
considered was also a portion of the i^patatuB for pro- 
ducing tho sound. 

Tod olnoct of oil this music is the calH^ of the 
femaloa. It is kq>t up till late in the evening, espe- 
cially by the huge green Grasshopper {QryUm viridiH ■ 
fiffiMv), vj in m largest species m this country. 

•• So chirps the Orsashopper agio sood-alght osnl man : 

Ho is in evening roveUer, who makes 

UJb U2b an Infiiiiojr, and amga hia 1111.” 

CMldaJIanM, 

In addition to the Bee-likc Hbla]diili, which now 
frequent the autumnal flowers in great quantities, the 
ords of Diptarous insects (two-wuiged flics} offbtds a 
very tronUbsomo q^iedes at this seaaon of the year, 
nai^y, the Stomoxys irritaros— a fly so like tho oom- 
mon domeatic fly that aa inexpetionoed obaervor would 
pronounce them identical. The Stomoxyi, however, 
has the front of the head feniidied with a homy, vexy 
Blender, elongated proboscia, which it thruata into our 
fleah without fear, and woe be to the gourmand who 
ohould M aoleep over hia glaoi of wine in an apart- 
ment where these insects occur. Ho will be sure to be 
assaulted by these little Uoodpthirsty oraatures, dolhea 
flaming no dofimoe against their attudn. J. 0. W. 







MYRTU8 TOMKNTOBA. 


MYRTUS TOMENTOSA. 

Nat, OrdiTt MmrxwsM, 


Harr. U., JIAetfomyr/ta.— Tlomni rcMMolfiiirBd; weds flat, 
oomprewod, infurowrieeiiktlieecllii, 

Mthtdb TtnncNTOMA, Aiton, Woolly Iffyrtle,— Fedunolee 
one-, threc-flo^'emt, Bhurter tlmn the Buhjnaont leaf, bearing 
two ovate bructcolea, bnuichea and cullcca velvety, Itmvea ovate, 
when young ^Ivety above and hnary-tomentow bnieath, three- 
nerved, lateral nerves Bub-maTginal, calyx fivo-toothed.— uiitoii. 
Mart. June, 2. p. S67. 

BTMDimrKH.~Jtf. tamitjfiMtt, (htri, Bat. Mag. t. 250—Jffer&. 
Amnt^ 207. -J/. oonejKVMj, iMtar, eoeh. 1 p. 281.— f /'Mb aim. 
t. 872, f. 1. 


Oknkbio Chajuctxii.— M^Ttua, Tnamrjbrt . adherent 

|p the ovary, limb Hupei'lor.ftMir or flve-toothed. Chiwf/auffbnror 
five petals Inserted on the throat of the oalyx, ultenuto with||hi 
lobes. Stttmetu indcAnlte, most frequently numomna, inBertcd 
in several rows on the tliroat of the calyx and the epigynous 
dish ; >tl(»f»ettf«fllifonn,froe; /mlAsrs two-cellrd, affixed by tlietr 
bucks, bursting longitudinally. Orarjf Inferior, two-, three-, or 
more rarely foor-celloil ; placenta generally two-parted, in thcln- 
tenuU angle of the odls, the inner fluw with many ovules, rarely 
iindividA and with twoo%'ulcs; riyle, simple; sf/pmo terminal. 

’ Bertfi crowned by the limb of the calyx, two-, tliree-, or rarely 
foiir-ei'llea, sometimes onc^uicded by siippreHsion. XtH-da mostly 
IJlijNN'ix'plc, testa generally bony.- ISiidtiehrr (IfH. IVan/, IMJIi). 

B ESC11I1*1'I0N.— A Hinall Bhrab, ii'ith u tendency to dieJiotoiuous branching ; nbuotH slightly 
hairy. Leaves opposite, lanceolate, shortly stalked, threo-nervitd, the lateral nerves leav- 
ing the mid-nerve a little above the base and running up, about the same distance within the 
margin, to the suintnit : young leaves and buds velvety hoary beneath, with aHhhincr pubescence 
above, full-grown leaves glabrous on both sides, ghmdular punctate in the areolon of the reticu- 
lations of the ncrv(is. Peduncles one-, thrcc-flowercd, and, like the calyx, hoary. Calyx-tube 
campariulate, adherent to the ovaiy% luid witli a |iair of sessile hracU^oles, one-third its length, 
at the base, the limb spreading, five-])arted, the lolms bnuully and obtusely spatbiilate (broader 
tban long), imbricated. ]*ctals largo, rosc'-coloureci, fading to W'bUish, broarlly oval with a 
short chiw, concave. Stamens very numerous, inserted on the tube of the calyx and the 
epigynous disk : iilaincnts somewhat incurved, rose-coloured, pollen yellow. Ovaiy inferior, 
three-cellod ; seeds nnmi^rous, in two rows in t]\c inner angles of the d'Us ; style simple, longer 
tlum tlu) stamens, rosi'-culoured above ; stigma globuhtr capitate. 

History, &c. — ^A native of China, Cochin Chino, and the Ncilghcrry Mountoina, long since 
introduced into gardens, but apparently not very generally known. — A. II. 

(^ULTiiBE. — ^Although tliis is an old plant it is a rare occnrreiicc to see it properly cultivated, 
and ]>roducing its ^ery ])rotty rose-coloured flowers in such profusion as it will do under 
projier numagemeut. It is a very handsome stove shrub, flow'cring ^orly in the season, and 
continuing for some time in perfection. It is readily propagated by cuttings of the young wood, 
under a bcll-ghiss on a gentle bottom heat, and it strikes the best when the young wood is 
about half ripe ; moke ohoiec of the short stubby pieecs, and taluf thcui ofi* with a heel, that is, 
with u portion of Ulo parent branch adhering to the base of the cutting. When they ore 
rooted, which will generally be in about six weeks or two months, pot oif singly, and nurse in 
a warm frame until thoroughly established. Aiterwards harden the plants ofi^, and grow them 
in the stove. Of course, if good plants arc desired, the young ones must be stopped moke 
them bushy, and they must be grown very vigorously. A mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and 
peat, with plenty of sand, will be found very suitable to pot ihc|p in. Water liberally and oc- 
casionally in the growing season with liquid manure, but recollect the blooming of this, as well 
os of all other hard- wooded plants, depends upon the wood being properly matured in the 
autumn ; therefore attend to it in time.— A. 


LARGE TREES; HOW AND WHEN TO REMOVE THEM. 

By. ATa. J. L. MIDDLEMISS, Gaiuiknisii to A. Pott, Ebu., BssTnAX Hilt., Tonbiuxxiv Wislls. « 

iraO be able to give immediate cffi^ct in a landscape, by transplanting large evergreens and forest trees 
A has now become a sut^ gua non in the qualifioations of a gardener; and the present paper, %luoh 
it is not intended should be considered as ofl'crii)g instmetion to those who are more able to give than 
receive in such matters,jmay perhaps be found usefrd as containing a few suggestions tq those who 
are seeking information.^ ^ 

On the first port of this sulg'oct eminent authorities dificr; some advocating wintev and spxiit^ 


T 



LARGK TRKKH: HOW AKD W‘1I£N TO REMOVE THEM. 


piRntingi some Bummer^ and othen autumn. It is not my intention in paper to enter into tho 
merits or deiiiciits of either of these periods ; hut I may remark that winter and early spring seem to me 
to he the worst of all timcH for transplanting largo evergreens and deeidnous trcesi iWt being the season 
when almost all trees ore, comparatively, in a state of rest, and consequently, when disturbed, tlio 
roots must suffer from having to remain a considorablo time in an inactive state irinu not being able to 
take ^proper hold of the new soil in which they arc placed. A gardener who would begin a generu 
shifting of his plants when they were in a compuratiro state of torpidity, and who ox])ccted 1^ such 
I means to exhibit specimens of tho most perfect cultivation, would certainly not be considered quite up 
I to the mark as regards his refleetivo faculties. It apjieors to mo that tltis has a bearing on tlio case 
before us. Why should we consider it best to remove largo trees when they ore in a tcn^iid state, 
and yet condemn the man who would shift his plants when in a state of rest.?* Ibis seemssto mo 
iireconciloble with sound reason :~4»urely no one can tliiiik it is right to transplant trees when toipid, ■ 
and wrong to pot plants when in tho same state. A knowledge of tJie laws which act in tho vegetable 
economy would lead one to infer tliat tho ibimer i^'stein is e(|ually wrong with the latter. Would it 
be proiKT, then, to remove large trees in summer, when they were in their most active state? Most 
assuredly it would be proper, and the best of all times, provided we had such a eonimund orer the 
atmosphere as to jirevcnt u too great drain on the mutilated roots, for tlie snpidy of the leaves in the 
XntNioss of perspiration, caused by the powerful influcniii* of tlie sun's rays on their porous tissue’s. 
Bj’’ shading to prevent evaporation, and by c’ausiiig an artificial moiKt atniospliere ureund tlie objects 
of our care, we might succeed ; but tlu’ii here is the difiiculty. Where a considerable number of large 
trees are to be reiiioved, it would be out of the qutsstion to think of shading them, and if they get a 
supply of wafer at the roots, tliey would perhaps liave to remain contented. It behoves us, tlien, to 
j look for a period when the tree is iieitlicr iu a torpid stale, nor in its iiiosl active growtli, nor when 
I the sun s rays are so destructively poweH'ul on trees unprejiared witli a suflicietit supjdy of evnporotive 
matter from tho roots to satisfy tho demands made u]x>n it by a hut diy atmosphere, and we shall find 
that from tho middle of August to the end of Sqiteiiiber is the best ixyriod, as providing for tlie 
circumstances of our case. Here I may remark that niy experience is vwy much iu favour of autumn 
planting, as a pnxif of which 1 beg to offer the following exiK’rimoiit. But fii-st 1 may add, tJiat if 
my humble testimony be of any service to the courre of autumn planting, 1 freely givc 5 it, having had 
on many occosioiih to remark tlie superiority of autumn-planted trees over those planted at any 
I other time. 

On the estate of a nobleman in the north of Bngland, circumstances required that a number of 
large ti^s^ should citlier be cut down, or removed altogether, and be trunsplanU’d, to udniit of n 
cam^c drive being formed through the plantation of sorou fifty years’ growtli, in which they were 
growing. Some part of the diive being through an open park, it was soggested to removo and trans- 
plant a> number of tn^cs for imiiK’diutc effect in connection with Uic drive. The question then ui'ose— 
When is the liest time to removo them? and it was decided to remove half of them then, tho middle 
iff August, and tlic other half in February and Moi’ch following, the drive not being required to be 
finished till the following summer. Accordingly, luilf were removed, and li-anspluiitcd from tiie 
middle of August to tlic end of September, and the other half in February and March following. I may 
remark to equal cure was taken with both lots, and the only difiercncc in treatment was, that those 
planted in tlie autumn were frequently moistened all over tlicir leaves with the garden engine. 'This 
happened about ten years back, and from a letter now before me, written three years siiicc, 1 take the 
following ; *♦ You wdll be glad to learn that the minority of tlie trees you helped to remove are doing 
very well. Ton per cent, iff those removed in spring died, while only four pci' cent of those removed 
in autumn. This, I think tends to strengtlieii tlio ojiuiion you have often heard me express, that 
autumn is tho best time to remove largo evergreens and forest trees.” Since tiiis it has frequently 
fidlen to my port to remove large trees and shrubs, and I have been more firmly convinced of the ' 

correctness of the alxivo opinion by the superiority in every case that has come under my notice of ' 

aiitumn-plfljited trees over winter and spring-planted ones. Still, however, thire may bo those who ; 

_ ^Hll^doubt tlic corrcctiicsB of this doctrine ; and, as time nlono can demonstrate tho correct proctictf, and j 

it will too, I will not attempt to strci'gthen my ai^^unjcnt, further than to say that what 1 have stated , 

is foimded on practice glided by theory. I will now proceed to make a few remarks on the more 
practical part of the subject, vis., how to remove large trees. 

1 believe it is possible to remove and transplant the largest tree in England, provided an apparatus 
f strong enough were used, but ns I do not intend in this paper to show how this might be done, I will ' 

^ proceed to deal with trees of a medium suse, say from thirty to forty feet high, and proportiimatGly 

I dothed with branches. The first thing that wo must attend to, then, is to get tho tree up ; and here 
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I may rcmai'k that, provided the tree could he so fixed in its new situation as to prevent the wind 
moving it, a large ball is not necessary, unless indeed, a ball sufficiently large to carry all the roots 
with it could be removed. This would bo a matter of considerable difficulty and expense, and there* 
fore I say a bidl is not indispensable. If this were properly understood, much of that expense which 
now attends the mo^'ing of large trees might be dispensed with ; but then the tree must bo carefully 
removed, and as carefully put in fts new place, or success is hopeless. The proper way to prepare tlie 
the tree for removal, is to commence at tiic Tery extremity of the roots, and pick and clear away all 
soil fhjxn tliem, taking, at tlic same time, the greatest earo not to cut tho raots, and they should bo 
tied up and caiv'fully covunnl with damp mats tf> prevent their getting dried. When you have got 
so far as it is intended, to leave a bull to aid in fixing (he tree in its now place — and where it is gener- 
ally 1^0 practice to begin to take np a tree by digging a trench round it, and smashing through 
evniy i-oul, without thinking that they ai*c cutting oif the sourccw* from whence tlio tiiK! in its 
new position would derive Die veiy life-bliMid of its cxistcncL — it will be neccissary to pick under tho 
ball to g(it at and cut tlic tap roots, and liavuig doiu' tills, tJie tife may be lifted out#f its place. The 
machine being provided, itlaci! the tree upon it^ and then it may lie removed to tlic place intended to 
receive it. The hole should Ik; sufficiently large to admit of every resit- iK'ing s])read out at. full length, and 
not only that, hut it. should be well loosened up at bottom, at least a foot dec]!, to ioeilitiitc the easy escape 
of su|xtrfliious water. I need scuircely say all land u|x>ii wliich trees lut' to be planted should bo 
thoroughly ilniiiied. These* precautions having bcHin adopted, proc‘ecd to fill in the soil, wliich must 
be of gfiod quality, cfindully jmtting it dowm amongst tlic roots, using ))Ienty of water to consolidate 
it as you proetced ; do not be afraid of giving too much, it will soon soak away if tlie hole has been 
properly prepared; in fact, the lute Mr. Me*N'ttb, a high autlionty, I'ocommendt'd tlie soil to fife mode 
wot enough to he almost like tliiek paint. In filling in the soil, avoid Ibc absiinl, though very general 
pructie*!' of mening the tree buckw^ards and forwards to g(‘t tlie* soil down among tho rexits. lliis I 
have called an absurd ]iractice, for e^very pull you give the top draws the roots out of their places, 
and when the tre*e* goes Imek into its proper place, the iwots In'ing nnable^o ])ush theiiiHelves back 
ugiiiii, remain doubled u]) under the live*, thus thwarting (he object you had in view of spreading the 
resits carefully out at the cuiiimcnee'iiient. It will lie iimissary to fill in u little liighcT all round to 
allow' for sinking, and whe*n this is rinislied, the tree should iiiimediatoly bo propp^ up to prevent 
the wind moving it, or other>viso, if left till the next day, you may find it lying on its side. If it 
has been removed with tlu* leaves on, it will Ikj 110008x017 frt*quently to syringi* it all over, and if 
the weaUu'r lie dry, oecsisionul w*atoriiig at the roots will be* indispensable. AImivc all things take 
eare of the small fibi-es in taking tlic tree up and planting it, and success will be almost eerUiin. In 
the following spring tlic ground fur stime distance round tlio trees should be trenched two feet deep, 
tho young I'oots will thou easily penetrate it. 


SOME HINTS ON BUDDING ROSES. 

Bv Ma. J. SAUL, Duuuuak Down Nuuskuy, Bkistoi.. 

'HAT is tho best wcatlicr for budding ? I am told dani]> cloudy weather is. How often would 
suuh a question, asked by an amateur, obtain such an auswer ? How startling, therefore, to him 
to be informed to the contrary! Why, he lias seen it recommended in books! Yes, nothing moi*e 
generally recommended than damp cloudy W'cather for budding! To say bright warm sunny weather 
is best, provided the stocks arc in proper condition, will somid like heresy ; extenttre earpcrtence, how- 
ever, tells mo sncli is the case. 1 may lie asked why ? And I would' auswer, tliat in warm weather 
tho sap is more gelatinous; and tlie bud, on being extracted and inserted in the stock quickly, pro- 
perly tied, &c., soon takes. On the contrary, in wet cloudy weather the sap is more thin and watery, 
and tho bud will not unite so freely. To this we odd that a fall of rain — ^likely in such weather — after 
the buds are inserted, will fill up the iiicisious, and thereby rot and perish the buds before they have 
time to unite with the stocks. Not only is clear warm weathe^best for the oxpericncod budder, but 
likewise for the amateur and tyro. 

Another question is common : Is it necessary to extract the wood from tho bud P I answer, yes ; 
whilst American writers say, no! The Americans, iifficed, work nearly all their fruit trees, ornamental 
trees, Roses, &c., with the wood left in the bud as cut from the riioot ; this may best suit ]|hoir hot diy' 
climate, but after giving it repeated and c^^nsive trials, I mx^t give the preference to onr aid nystem 
of extracting the wood from the bad, not only for Roses but ornamental trees, forest trew, &c. ; ^ * 




SOME BUDDING HOSES. 


ou oomparatiTely ood moist cUmate it answers hotter. In all cases where they hare boon tried, the 
fulnros have been mudi moro considorable under the Amorican lystom than under the old, the circum- 
stsacM being equal. Sometimes thoro may bo an advantago in putting in the wood— namely , where the 
dioot is become firm, and the wood and bark will not frocly separate ; then, if inserted in a free-growing 
stock, it will in all probabiUty take. 

In budding, the top bud on the shoot should be commimeed with, cutting from about an eighth of 
on inch below tlio bud or qre to iiom half an inch to an inch above it, in order that there may be a 
imiRdcncy of bark to hold with the fingers without rubbing the portion which is to bo inserted, (shown 
in Fig. 2) ; take out tho wood os already recommended ; next moke an incision in tlie shoot of the 
stock close into the main stem, and about half on inch long^this is long enough ; out across at top, 
raise tho hark with the end of tho budding knife without bruising it, and insert tlio bud, whicb will 
tim have the a])pcarance of #ig. 4. It is now to be tiwl with a Uttle worsted or cotton, as shown in 
Fig. 6 i one tio below tho eye and two above will be ample, as its entire length will not be more than 
half on inch, andsa quarter of tliat below tho eye. Tlie most iiiexitcricnccd amateur ninsd not give 
more than two rounds below tho eye and three above, but the practical workman will find the number 
I have mentioned sufficient. 

The superiority of tliis system of budding ovtrr tho old must he iipparcnt. Fig, 1 s)ini,vs a bud 
extracted on tlic old method, the whole more Hum on inch in length. Fig, 3 shows tJie some inserted, 
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like ; and after a 

season or two, when the shoots arc headed back and healed over, which they frticly do, they have the 
appearance of growing out of the main stem, forming neat hoods without scars, wounds, or knots, verj* 
difterent to the appearance of those worked like 7, which liavc an unsightly and unworkmanlike 
appearance, and liable to be blown out by the wind, liaving scars and dead snogs in abundance, and 
never fonning such neat, compact, and clean, healthy heads. Those who ore acquainted with budding 
will easily understand this from the figures. I luive purposely tdiown the one year shoots in Figs. 7 
and 8, os if they had not been stopped tho first season, to exidain the system. *^eii strong, however, 
they had always bettor be stopped the first season when they attain fi»m one inch and a-half to two 
inches in Icng^, repeating it as tho growth proceeds. In this way, by tho end of the first season 
from the bud the heads wiU ho fine and bushy ; which will not ho the case if they are allowed to ran 
up with single idioots, 

I diould have said that the dioots selected frnr budding must bo pretty firm — ^young watezy shoots 
and buds arc useless ; from the fbrmcr the buds always t^o more freely provided they only soparato 
^readily flrom the wood. For tying, wqrstcd or cotton is in every way incomparably better thnn matting. 
Cotton I consider best of all ; it is much cheaper, more expeditious in use, does t« 9 t out the bark os 
mufdi as matting, and requires nothing more than cutting into lengths of firom four to six inches to 
be ready for use ; the former length will he sufficient for the experienced; whilst the tyro may requiro 
it of the latter length. Lamp-wick answers for this purpose, but it requires splitting os it is generally 
too thick ; about the substance of stcqpg yam is sufficiept. Suitable yam may bo obtained of any 
dbaler in cotton, or at a very cheap rate firom any cotton manufactory whore they sell retaiL All 
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TUB MIHULUS A8 A PKCUIUTLVB PLANT. 


things in these narsories wMch are bndded ore now tied with cotton'-^llosesi oma num ta l trees, shmbs, 
fruit trees, &c. ; it is found much cheaper than matting at the first cost, and matting requires much 
more labour in cutting, splitting, wetting, &o., before it is used ; cotton, on the contraiy, requires only 
cutting in lengths, when it is ready for use ; it can be employed more expoditiously, and is more 
efficient 

THE MIMULUS AS A DECORATIVE PLAOT. • 

By Mu. II. HOSIER, Buouklauus Nubskut, Bt^ackhuatk. 

f niS gay and beautiful irilMi appears not to be so cxicmiivcly cultivated as its merits deserve, for 
oigoug them are a number of varieties of great beauty, B]x>ttcd and ])encillcd in many shades of 
colour, and for the decoration of the consorvatoxy or greenhouse in the early iiort of the season, they 
W'ill bo found among soft^wooded plants a great acriuisition. It con w'ith proper monogomont, by 
taking cuttings or Huckcra at different periods, be muilo to 

give its beautiful fiowors from early spring until late autumn, . 

and make a great display. -n/'V 

In the few nimarks which I am aixmt to make on its V 

cultivation, mention a few of the most showy and 

distinct variotios, as a guide lor those who arc unacquainted Ut 
with the better kinds : — 

Condttetur. — A fine bold orange, with deep chocolato MK 
marking on the lip, the finest of tho very dork ones. ^ /Aroi 

JfarUqHin . — A bright lemon colour, with (dourly defined ll 

brown voiy lai‘gc and strong habit. fC^J J ^ 

A cream colofor, spotted all over with bright /IT ^ 

oJnxsolate, vorj' novel and striking in ap])ciiraiice, and will 
lie found a most dcsiniblo variety. 

Funuu«a flfifttntt , — YcUowwitli brown marbled marking, ll/wi 

tt good bold flower. KnT 11 Jl/i/ / tt 

Miiodifii , — fine bold orange with brow'n spots. 

Jlnbitta . — A finely formed flower, deqj Icnnon aolour 
sjMitted in the tliroat, and edged or banded with bright ^ 

If large plants and fine flowers are the objects aimed at, Ul 

high cnltivation is necessary to produce thorn. I /A 

When oiie(» started into growth in tho spring, earo must I fj Jjl 

bo taken that they do nut receive a cheek, wdiich will at (uico iw 

tlirow them into flower. I have found tho beginning of 
Kebruary the best time for starting them. When they have 

grown about on inch take strong cnittings, or the suckers V ^ 

already routed, and insert them in small pots, one in each, / j 

in a good rich compost, with plenty of river sand incenv (I 

IMirated, for being river plants they dedight in this. Place 

them on a slight hot-bed, or put them iu a wann house, to mikot.™ vclaimu. 

give them a fair start aa soon os they are rooted, which will bo in a diort time, and water liberally, 
never allowing them to get dry. Aa soim as the roots havo got to the outside of the pots a liberal shift 
may lie given, and after a few days they diould be stcqiped, which will cause thorn to throw emt strong 
side branches, which, when long enough, must be supported by stinks to secure them from accident by 
wind, and other cansos. 

Tho compost 1 havo fonnd thorn do best in, is a mixture of good maiden loam, and well decomposed 
cow-dung, with plenty of river or silver sand. Pinch out tho first flowers, for if allowed to flower in 
t(X) early a stage it weakens them, and they will not grow ha|f so large. If they grow vigeoranaly 
whi(di they riionli do under good treatment, they will requires riiifting every three or four wedu, until 
they are in pots large enough, whitfo. should be eight or eleven inch pots for fine specimena. When 
they have made their growth, place them in a cool and riiody place in the gieenhouso or oouBorvatoiy, 
where they will get a free droulation of air, and they will be fouhd to be olgects of greqt beauty for 
a long time. Seeds collected and sown earl^ m tho springmake fine pUmts, and produce a great many 
striking and novel varieties. • • 



SOILS, THKIK SELECTION AND HABVEKTINO. 


This plant will okio be found montufieflil for the flower fpirden, as it forms a (fay and striking lied in 
shady and wet situations, whore other plants will not succeed, and added to their boautiAil tints many 
of tlicm bcsidcH the commem Musk {Mimuhtg monrhatuH), have very fragrant foliage, and will be 
found in the evening, or after a shower to give out a very agreeable musky odom*. They will also bo 
found very pretty on the edges of ornamental water, where they thrive well, this being tlicir natural 
element rhrdinalis and its varieties, with their hdlliant scorlet and crimson howers, form beautiful 
shrubby plonls, and are very ofR'ctivo through the autumn months ;jN}ing hardy porctmiah they are well 
suited for borders, us well as for pots, 'fhe engraving represents a variety of this section called, M. 

McLoinii. It is reiuoz-Jcablo for Die dvt*p marking- in tlio thi-out. 


SOILS, THEIR SFXEmON AND HAMMl'lNa. 

^F, in the cultivation of plants, one thing is mmre uccc'ssory than another to he attended tti, that thing 
A is tho projxsr propamthiii of soils and composts ; Au*, however giviat tfic cure beslowi'd upon tlie 
potting and watering of a plant may be, if the soil is unsuitable, or not iu a i^roiicr condition to supply 
the requirements of tho plants, we well know that every other cure is tiiruwu uway ; but if the soil is 
suitable it is surprising with what tenaeity a plant will cling to existence, under veiy iiiifuvonnible 
circumstauoes. Eveiy' person who has jioid any attention to the manogemeiit of plun^ knows that 
in the open garden as well as in pots, the s\vccti>r the soil is, that is, the more it has l>een ex]ios(.*d to 
the ameliorating influence of atmospheric changes, the more suLtablc it becomes for all hoilicultural 
poipoHCH. Even maidem soil, fresh from an upland |iasture, where it is well drained, is materially 
improved by exposure to atmospheric changes for a lew months, while in tlu; case of soil fiom a w'et 
locality, it should never, under any circumstonccH, be used iu the cultivation of choice plants until it 
.has been exposed to tho varied clianges of an ihiglish winter; aiid if, aftcrwai‘ds, it can have u few 
months exposure tlirough the summer, it w*ill be much improved thereby. Tliis improvement arises 
principally from the expulsion of deleterious mutters, the decomposition of vegetable substiiiiccs, and 
the thorough disintegi'ation of the mass of soil. When a soil is very sh'ong or adhesive, it is ncees- 
saiy to expose it in thin layers to the action of a winteris ih'ost, taking earc to remove* tlie frosen parts, 
or outer surface of the soil, as often as it becomes fhwen of suiiicient thickiiess, and placing it after- 
wards where it can be thoroughly dried. Soil tlius prextared will generally be found clear of insects, 
which is a matter of considerable importance insthc growth of choice plants. 

Now of soils rcquii'cd for Uic culture of hard-wooded xilonts, iieot and a good tibrnis hoxel loom are 
the main requisites. In the whole horticultural vocabulary, perhux>B, there is not a word so little un- 
derstood as that word i)eat, nor a word upon which so many cnoncoas notions exist. Indeed, it might 
be laid down as an axiom, ** show me your soils, and T will tell yon what kind of a cultivator you are,’’ 
and so confident do 1 foel uxion this subject, tliat J would undertake to pranounce upon tlie x>lant cul- 
tivation of any establishment after seeing the collection of soils employed. Go to any common you 
like, and uxKin it, though it be of Umited extent, you will find many qualities of soils, some remarkably 
strong, others very light, one x>art xicli in vegetable matter, and another equally impoverished by an 
accumulation of sand, yet all may bo sold for Epping or Wanstcad soil, because it was brought from 
there; but the best quality is above all price, while tlie worst is worse than useless. Yet order from any 
common carter, and the chances arc that you will throw your money away. It is just Uie same of 
X>cat or any other soil, it wants selecting by a xierson who knows good from bad, and tlicn there is a 
ohanco of procuring somctliing worth the trouble. But a short time back a neighbour of mine seeing 
I hod some excellent Wimbledon x^at, and that my hard-wooded plants seemed to like it, employed a 
carman to procure him tw'o two-horse loads, and the result was two loads were dclivci*ed to him, 
ond both would not have yiedded ten bushels of soil suitable for xmt plant cultivation. A short time 
back, 1 saw in the neighborhood of London, a crate-load of peat which hod been sent, os being suit- 
able for Orchids, from Exeter, and 1 am quite sure one half of it was useless. 

Now tho proper course to pursue in x’rucoring soils is to go to the place yourself, and taking a 
spade with you, examine in various xiarts till you meet with some of suitable quality, then send your 
harts and mkko a harvest of all tho best of it, or at least os much as may be neccssaiy for your ]>urpoBc. 
Bocollcct it will not deteriorate by keeping, at least, until after the second year, an^poat, if kept dry, 
will remain good for a number of years. One of the best lots 1 ever had was procured from a part of 
Wimbledon Common, where, a few years back, tho funso liad l)ccn Inirnt, and consequently tho upper 
surface was cicely eharred. In this some of the best plants which have graced tlie Metropolitan' ex- 
hibitianB for some yean iiast wore grown, and 1 have reason to believe that Mr. Epps of Maidstone, 
one of the most pooeessful Heath growers in tlie country, chan his peat slightly for the finer kinds of 




Heaths. Peat, to be of tbe best qualily, should not be more than two inbhes thick, finn in texture, 
and fibiy, the upper surface covered wifk dwarf Heath, and the under suzihee resting on sand. This 
will generally be found in upland situations, but in tlic dry season after a continuance of fine weather, 
very cxcidlent peat for storing away may bo procured fnnn comparatively lowland situations. Such, 
when it is brought home, should be carefully looked over, divesting the upper surface of all rough 
herbage, and the lower of every particle of s&nd that con he found upon it ; then place it in ridges, 
f u'o turves together in tho form ^ the letter A, so that the air can alwaya act upon a/1 porta nf 

it, and tliere let it remain, turning it occoaionally until the rains of autumn render it nccessoxy to 

Htack it. Trii ih not wiitilcd Tor umi Ituioit.* tho followinff miirtuic'r, luid hi u wt>ll-rc>i;fiilufc*d ostahlish- 

meut it ought not to be vrauted betore that time, build some turf pits mth it, which may be turned 


/' tv accouutf iV for uo othur purjaxtc tlian protecting Ix'ttucc or Csuh'flo-w i'r plants, and the jieat, j| 
I ’ by being exiMised to tbo action of the weal her on all sides, will be'matenally bf»no/itt»d thori'by. . 

I Slumld it, however, not lio neooKsai'y to build pits with it, stack it in naiTow ridges four ft*ot in hciglit, 1 1 

the hose being throe feet wide*, uiid taiM>viiig to a single turf ut the lop. In fonuiivK tbo stuck, place U 
tlio turveH a short dlHtiitiee apart, so an to admit of tho air percolating freely among them, and If it is \ 
stocked fivsh from tho conmion, It may bo ncciossary — indeed, it is very dcKirable— to run an nlr drain 1 

I longiludinully through tlie cenitre of the stock, so as to admit of a free circulation of air. Sometimes, ! 

instead of making an air drain, old fica stakes, or pieces of M'ood arc iiilinduml lM>tween c^ack alternate 
layer of peat ; indeed, it matters little how the ail* is admitted to the mass, so long as it has free I 

iiifereoimnunicutiou. I 

; Wlicn )K:nt is used fresh from the common, that is, without being prepared os liefore directed, it 
I will be found nn ex(;ellen1 plan to char tho outer surhuH!, which may be i*c>adily done over onS of the | 

I sheet ii'on stoves pl(U‘ed on a little hriek-work, recommended some yciors hack hy Mr. llivei's, or thoso 

! who liiive imriied their finders with Pnlniaise experiments, may turn their old plates to good account ! 

' in chaiTing soils, and drying composts. If it is to bo charred, tho tm'ves sliould lx» cat into pieews j 

i I three inelies a idc, ns tla ii every part becomes equally heatc‘d, which is not the ease if the turves are j 

, i ])lueud on the stove whole. Chairing faeilitutes vary materially the decom]K>sIlion of the vegetable 

I j fibre, and it has anotlar ndvaiitugc, in (lestroying all seeds and iuscets in the iiiilhs. j 

I ' Having said this much for pc'at, 1 may remark that loam may ho prc^KiTed for immediate use in 

;| flic same wa}’, and, indeed, 1(*af mould, and composts of all kinds will he materially benefited, | 

I I es])(*cially when intended for raising sinall si'eds, if they arc placed u)miii the stove mttil tlicy arc j 

; 1 suHieiently hi'ated to destniy Urn vegetative power of any si'eds fhul they moy contain. 

While on the subject, 1 may state that uharrod cow-dung is on excellent manuro for almost all 
purjxiscs, arid by chamiig it, it is fit for immediate use. The w'ay to proceed is, to take some old 
wood, and build a cone some two or three feet high, Uien procui'c some green cow-dung, and cover 
the cone over nine inches tliii'k, let it di'aiii for a day or two, c*over it W'ith weeds or rubbish, and set 
fire to the wood, irgulating the drauglit so as to pinweiit the fire burning too fiercely, and by tho time 
tlio wood is consumed, you will have a fine cnist of charred cow-dung, w'hieh is reudy ibr immodiato | 

use ; reeollcet, if liie fire hums too fiercely, the dung will lie consumed. To mix, when broken up, | 

with composts, or to place a few pieces at the bottom of pots in w'hich Calceolorios, Pelargoniums, or | 

Cinerurias, or Pines or Vines are grown, Ibis wiU lie found a most excellent manure. ' 

After soils an* collected for use, it is important tlmt they be not washed by cxecssiYC rains, and for that | 

reason they should ho in narrow, upright ridges, so ns to make sure of the rain being thrown off, and | 

after they have been turned a time or two, it may be necessary to protect fhem by a slight covering of I 
weather boarding. A. < 


Jllianillaufiitii jL^otina. 

The White J2#«/.--Thorc arc few natuml groups of plants whiuh have not their own peculiar parasite, which 
lives and deouys, indeed, fur years uiihucdi'd by tho commun observer, until isome season peculiarly suited to its 
growth arrives, when it is too abundimt or noxious to escape the most careless. In my 0 M*n district (Bristol) 
nothing can have been more general, and in many roses pernicious, ^or cvctl destructive, than the Wliito Bust 
( Vrvdo mndida of authors) w'hich is so common on cruciferous plants. They have indeed several other poras- 
iticnl enemies ; hut this is perhaps the most general, and extends its visitations either under the some or under 
vnry^slighUy different types to sovcral other families (»f plants. Its gongraphie4il range is also most oxteneivo, ex- 
tending in the northern hemiqihcro ftom high latitudes as far os South Ooroliaa, and it occurs in tho Falkland 
Islands. In tlie spring of (1848), my attention was first turned to tho peculiar structure of thiB*pHraaifo. So 
early as the end of Mar^not a Gablmgc or Colowdlrt in my garden was free fWim the White Bust ; an^ os the seai^ 


MIHCELLANEOUH NOTICES. 


adyaiicod, Uie young os wvU aa ^ noarly niutiirc plants became oirotitpcd, prcBoiiting frequently a disagreoabb* 
Leprous appeanmooi dA» y " p « g tbeir growtii, and somutimos matorioUy afficctiiigtlii'ir produce. At length, in the 
month of Jtinei somo of tb) plants exhibited the disease to on extraordinary dcgnio, imd bccomi' so su^ngoly dis- 
tortod, that on a cursoiy inspection it would have been difficult to say to M'hut spucics a gatbcml spi'ciiiion be- 
longed. Every port of the flowers become immensely enlarged ; the leaves of the calyx and xH'tnls iissumed 
a gif pwtift Busoi latter retaining in some measure their proper yellow tint ; the stamens too ere distort cd and 
the pistil projected beyond the now porBiateiit blnsaom, and instead of being as usual narrow, w:!.*! a quarter of an 
itch or more in width, and very much compressed on thu sutural side, ftid on opening the yoi^ng eariiels, their 
inner snifoco, and in some coses even the placenta, was infested with the white spots of the ru^i. In some eases 
ovetry flower and pod was affected, in others the mischief wns eoiifined to two or three upon a talk, so us not to 
prevent entiroly the produotitm of seeds. NoUiing indeed could well present a mure singular appeurunec tliau tlie 
plant widi its swollen and distorted leaves, its occasionally abortive panicles, of wliieh nuthi.ig reiiiain'd but 
roBo-like tufts formed by the gouty stem leaves, and above all the powdery hoods of bi.Is, und tlu> ix'iirleiit ^okIi} 
flowers as largo as those of Albuea and with wmicwhat of tho siime grocu 111111 yellow uhjm'cL L was 

greatly disappointed, on a minute comparison of tho flowers and unriiie secd-ToSBcls witli those 111 a normul con- 
ation, to find that there was no essential derangement of tho flindamontal structure, uometamorj>IiwiiB properly so 
called, but simply an enlargement of all the parts, and a general looseness and h^iiertrophy in tlic cellular tissue, 
arising portly perhaps from the stimulating ofiect of the myctclium, and partly from tho more iti MjliauieuI ngeuey 
of its growth. Tho dissepiment alone was in pnqturtion fur narrower Uian usual, and extremely di'lieati*, ns 
though tho placenta had been ciilorgtjd at its expense. There was nothing to throw any light 011 tlu' true import 
of the parts of tho coipeh^ the arrangement of the cellulm: stnieture Ix'ing uls«tiutA.')y the same in ^ th iiistanees 
though infested everywhere with the mycelium. Wherever the niyceliuiii did not tM.*netrnt(\ evm ^ tiling Tin-.seuti'd 
a perfectly natural appearance without any iiidieutioii of disease ; nor indeed is there any n'ORoii Iim tuxnic iiig 
a di.suased condition of Uie tissues preceded Uie grow'tli of thi* fungus, wliieh in that ease W'ould lu' nuri dlej> 
organixation. Were the fnngiiN in tlic first instance external, ere luiglit be some sinulow of ('"iiubifioi for* 
au opinion, but the ciitieJc is porfeeUy closed till the mass of spores is burst llu •itgli it, and Uu* ot'ced 

above, make their apiiearance in the cartties of tl'c eai-pi i'xoctly an Botiytis ii oli>'i>rvi,w ^ 

Paycu and myself lost autumn, in the fruit of the AOniato, when* tbero was no iinmediiite . ‘Hi 

tlic atnioaphere. And the case is even stronger in some oUier fungi, e.qiremll; m » 'h/m m ■ . y,) 

which hod not been oWrved for many yenr.H, uiul luul hei ii quite iiiisutidei*^'^ »>(' iil itn nupearuni ' •‘'ituin 
Munro's conservatory near ClifLou last winter, and (as leeorueJ lij ’Vofe-wor .0 aes*'iii' lV*’<'*)n .. Apn 

of tho present year, hi tliat curious production tlic sy'>n‘4 are deeply ‘e** d, and tb . .1 i^ 

burst at all, till, the whole parasite has hoi*n long perfectly devoh pen.- - 7*r/./ A// !n Ju.^t . n' >j'jLt *• /ivm . .‘al 

Jlurtirulhiral iSVir/tf/y, dept. Ztl . — Hut few pLuits trere prcMliiced on this oieasioii, .md .liwsi* nn‘ of a »ei 
Tcmarkahio description. Of novelties, Mr. E. (i. Ileudei-soii, of tin- Welliiigton Nur'-i ry, .'i iit Acliimench 
longiilora alha, a pretty thing, but by no meuiis in good eharunter; Mierospcniia liarioiiioidi's, u J o:j.'ia-liko 
oimual, with polo yellow fiowers, wldch are produci.*d with eonsidi'rable freeilom; Heunfortin pui*r>uren, » very 
dwarf growing species, with cHmson puiple flowers ; Erioeiiemu leneiun and nuirinoratum, two dw’.'irf growing plants, 
rcmarkalile for the beauty of their foliage; .^Echmea fiilgisns, A'riesia hpeeioso, and (lesni'ra pieta. Fi-oni the 
same establislinieut we also noticed 'J'igridia caiimlensis, u fr'H* flowering kind, but as the flowi's had faded, we 
could form no I'stimatc of its value; some veiy' beautiful cut GLidioli, id fiuit of the v pent (hieumlx^r, 
Trichosiinfhcs cohibriiio. A scurh^t Geranium, a very free ' •oniing kind, w* . se-shoe foliage, called Hcauty 
of the Parten^i, was abio sent from the same mirsery ; but w’o fi-ar it is > much like ‘^eriso Unique. Mr. Dobson, 
gardener to Jolm Foster, Esq., sent four specimens of Aebiincnes — ^neat plants, but not of remarkaldo growth ; 
and from the garden of the Hociety wu noticed tho following subjects : — j-j^idondnim alatum, a dingy looking 
thing, but most dclkioualy sweet, and E. <eiBpid''tum ; with these wero Uoseoca purpurea, Frtinciscea uniflora, 
a most naeftil plant ; Apholau^ eristata, beautifully bloomed ; Besufortia Bj^endens, Erica McNabiana, 
Ewereona, and eximia ; and several species of Aebimenos. 

Of Fruit, the most remarkable was Mangoes, team Mr. Soott, gardener to Sir George Staunton, Bart ; and a 
dish of fl)Food Late AdminiUe Peaehee, of very tuporior growth. A moostroua Fine, said to be a qxxsioi from 
Java, in which every pip produced a dietmot fruity was •snt from Mrs. Steirs, of Teddingtcm; it wns a Bingdlar 
- looldiig things of some six inches long, and two smaller fruit' wen produced from the base. Two largo Melons 
were Vent flrain Mr. Middlemiss, gordezier to A. Pott, Ssq., both clwlMcb had been attadeed by ft disease eoaaaaaa 
among Mdona this aeason, and said to bo a kind of mild^ or rust One of them was remarkable as having boon 
ndaed from seed nineteen years dd. From the garden of the Sodisty ihroo kinds of Grapes wero sent— one^ the 
■Vllga, a new kind, said to possess mcdiiansl qualities : it is a white kind, and oertainly inferior to the ‘White 
Muaoadine ; the other lands wore Gheaselns Muaque^ booutifrilly ripened, and identioal with^ Jaalm’a''St Alboai, 

I and a UaokkiBd,notqmteripi:^ Also anew Oaprionm, said to be suitable ibr cutting in salads, and wsnmbling 

I the kind known in the aeed shops as tihe Bullock's Heart; and a new Savoy, a kind possessing, in our esthmition, 
w«it at ay, M St T j e a mi ngtonwe recently saw the dwarf Drumhead, shown by oottageis, inffirjtely superior. 

*la Fiateodoiwifl, whSB attacked by dBaWsststotob I bars seen the stipules ssiums the form of perHwtlssvsstnson s eqiiance 
ofShs femvSl loKuripMs of tho plant. 
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odniiood, iho young as wdl as tho noorly matuio plants became aflboted, preaenting frequently a diaagrooable 
leprouB appeazanoe^ denngiiig their growth, and sometimes materially afifooting their prodooe. At length, in Iho 
month of June, some of the plants exhibited the disease to an extraordinary degree, and became so Ifenngcly dis- 
torted, that on a cursory inspection it would have been difficult to say to what species a gathered spedmen be- 
longed. Every part of the flowers had become immensely enlarged ; the leaves of the calyx and petals assumed 
a gigantic sise, the latter retaining in some measure their proper yellow tint; tho stamens too were distortod and 
the pistil projected beyond the now persistent blossom, and instead of being os usual narrow, was a quarter of an 
iffish or Inoro in width, and very much compressed on the sutraral side, Ad on opening tho young carpels, thdr 
inner suxfikoo, and in some cases even the placenta, was infustod with tho white spots of tho mat In somo cases 
every flower and pod was ailboted, in others the mischief was oonflned to two or threo upon a stalk, so os not to 
prevent entirely tho production of seeds. Nothing indeed could well present a more singular appearance than the 
plant with its swoll^ and distorted leaves, its oocasionally abortive panicles, of which nothing remnutri but 
rose-liko tufts formed by tho gouty stem leaves, and above all tho powdery beads of bi..Ia, imd tho pendent ^oshy 
flowers as largo as thoso of AlbwM and with somewhat of tho sanio green and yellow uspei't 1 was 
greatly disappointed, on a minute oompariitun of tho flowers and unripe seiri- vessels with those m a nenual ciun- 
^tion, to And that there was no essential derangement of the fundunontol structure, no metamorpliosib properly so 
osllcd, but simply on enlargement of all tiie porta, and a general loosonoas and hypertrophy in the cellular tissue, 
arising partly pm'haps from tho stimulating effect of the myrdium, and partly from tlic mei'e nieelinnieal agency 
of its growth. The dissepiment alone was in pro|iurtion for narrower tlion usual, and extreuicly drlieatf;, as 
though tho placenta bad been cnhiiged at its expense. There was notliing to throw any light on the true iinjrjort 
of the iNurts of the carpels, the arrangement of the cellular structure being absolutely the same in h-dli instances 
though infested everywhere with the myoclium. 'Wherever the mycelium did not pcnu'trate, everything premitetl 
a perfectly natural appearance without any indication of disease ; nor indited is tluwc any n^asoii for Hitpposiiig (lird 
a disoas^ condition of tho tissues preceded the growth of the fungus, which in that cost' would he a men' uilei^ 
OTganijsation. Wore tho fungus in the first instance oxtomal, ero might be some shadow of foundation for such 
an opimoii, but the cuticla is perfectly closed till tho mass of spores is hurst thrmgli it, and the smi. iis noticed 
above, mftko their appearance in the c.^wcd cavities of th» curpcLi, exactly as Botiytih inli Ktans, us uWerved hy 
Payen and myself last autumn, in the fruit of tho lomato, where there a-as no iinnindiute eeiniunnicuiiori with 
tho atmosphcoic. And the case is ovem stronger in some other fungi, esiieeially in (JraHulat'm nMr/'y (Soa’cihy,) 
which hod not been observcil for many years, and hud boon quite nusundorstuod till its npiieartiiue in ('nptuin 
Muuro’s conservatory near Clifton last winter, and (as recnnied hy l^fessur l^rbcs*) in IMrtlimil 'hiring April 
of the present year. In that curious production the spores are deejdy seated, and the suri d > not fitu-bt, if they 
hurst at all, till, the whole parasite has been long pcnrfreUy developc<l. — Berkclvy in Vm'licaKufal 

HortiauHurai Soeiefy, Sfpt. 3<f. — But few plants were produced on this oeeaBiou, .ind (iu>se lud- of a vei> 
romarkahlo description. Of novelties, Mr, ji. G. Hendeiiion, of tlio WellingUni Nur^sery, sent Achiiueiies 
lungiflora ullia, a pretty thin^,, hut hy no means in good clioracter; Mif'itMiiii'riau bartenioides, u l.riuha-like 
annual, with pale yellow flowers, which are x>mduced wiUi considerable freedom ; Ueuufortia purpurea, u very 
dwarf growing species, with dtimson puiqile flowers ; Eriucneniu oineuni and maTinurutiiin, two dwarf growing ]ihuits, 
remarkable for tho beauty of their foliage; ^ehmea fulgons, Vriesin bpeeioNO, and Gesnrni pieta. From the 
same establishment we also noticed Tigridia canadensis, a freo flowering Lind, but ns the flnwei-s harl faded, wc 
could form no estimate of its value; some very beautiful out Gladioli, .;iid » fruit of the tv i'inmt Cucumber, 
Trichosantlics colubrina. A scarlet Geranium, a very free bhioiniiig kind, -w'*' li(>rse-shoc foliage, called Beauty 
of the Parterre, was also sent from the same nunioiy ; but wo fear it is tf>r> mueh like Cerise Unique. Mr. Dobson, 
gardener to Jolui Foster, Esq., sent four specimens of Aehimones— neat jdauts, but not of remarkable growtii; 
and from tbo garden of the Society w«. noticed tho Mlowing subjocji : — .^.jiidendnun alatum, a dingy looking 
thing, but most dclicioasly sweet, and E. e'<9pidatum ; with these were Boscoea puxpuroa, Franciseca uniflura, 
a most useful plant ; Aphclau^ eristata, beautifully bloomed ; Besufortia splendons. Erica McNabitom, 
Ewercona, and eximia ; and several speoius ot Achimcncs. 

Of Fruit, tho most remarkable was Mangoes, from Mr. Scott, gardener to Sir George Staunton, Bart ; and a 
dirii of forced Late Admirable Poouhes, of very superior growth. A monstrous Pine, said to be a species from 
Java, in which every pip produced a distinct fruit, was *ont from Mm. Sicim, of Ted^gton; it was a ringulor 
looking thing, of some six inches long, and two smaller fruit were produood from the base. Two large Mehma 
wore sent from Mr. Middlemiss, gardener to A. Pott, Esq., both of which liad been attaeJeod by a disease common 
among Mdons this season, and said to be a kind of mildew or rust. One of .them was rcmarlmblo os having been 
raised from seed nineteen yeom old. From tho garden of tho Society throe kinds of Grapes were sent— one, Iho 
blga, a now kind, said to possess medicinal qualities : it is a white kind, and certainly inforior to the 'White 
Mus^ine ; the other kinds wore ChasselaB Musqne, beautifully ripened, identical with* Joriin’s'St Alboiui, 
and a Uadc kind, not quite ripc.^ Also a new Capsioum, said to he siiitablo fbr cutting up in salads, and resembling 
the kind known in the seed shqpa as tho Bullock's Heart ; and a new Savoy, a kind possossuig, in our estimqtion, 
no merit at of, as at Leomington we recently saw tho dwarf Drumhead, shown hy cottagers, infinitely superior. 

• to Fivte odormta, when attaeked ligr Mdum vMte, 1 have seen the itipules uBome the farm of perfaet loaves In eansequeiiM 
oftofi amend loRnitgue of tbo plant. 
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SimrCBOBPEBMtlM JANUIKOlnlitl. 



RHYNCIIOSPERMUM JA8MINOIDES. 

JTat, Ordfir^ Apocvnacbjc. 


GmrRnio Cbaiiactbr.— lUipichanpoimniii, Alphtmae De Can. 
dalle,— Oalifx deeply flee-tnothed, or flee-perted ; tube fampann- 
Inte^ with many KlandM at the baae. within, the p:bmda trunoata; 
lobes oblong. Oitrolla flvc-toothed, tube oylindnoeaus, without 
appfllubiKcs, Inbeit obliquely obovate, convolato to the lefl in 
spstlvation, and with the npicpH iniiexoti. Stamrna livr; flla- 
mmtH evidently lulherrnt to the liaso of tlie corolla ; anthrn 
liBHtJite, adherent to the rniddh' of the stigma ; inihrior lobes 
destitute of pollen. Neetnry rup>Rhiipcd, flvc-tootlied ; lubes 
obtuseJi Omrifa two, longer than the nectary; style one ; stiyma 
oblong. FolUrhut elongated, conipremcd, narrow. Seeda nu- 
mpn)ns, obovute, ccnii]iressed below, nnrniwed above Into ii 
sleiiiler neck, ending in a silky ctimn. (/>. n. rrotlr. Part M.) 


Rhtnciiobpkrxvx jABxiNoiiiK *, JUMf{i'g.--Jasmlne-IlkeBhyn. 
ohoapermum. -- Slender, ollmblng shrub ; leaves elliptleal, lance* 
uhite, acute, glahroiu; calyx deeply flvo-toothed ; teeth anbulnte, 
acute, much ihorter than tlie tube of the eorollo, reflexed ; eoroUa 
white, Hulver^apetl, and flveJobed; tlie tube much longer than 
the calyx, and suddenly contracted in the middle^ the lobes 
holf-spreatliiig, obeuueutc!, Iwistivl obliquely, about oa lung as 
the lube; nectar}* of five oblimg, green, emurginute, liypogynons 
scales, sometimes slightly unltefl at thn edge. Flowers with a 
delicious seent. 

Htxuntxt. -It. jasnilnoiileN, Lindlry, in Joum, JTori. Soe., 
i. 70. 


B ESCUIPTION. — A slciitlcr, dinibin^, evergreen ghnib, rooting along its bninclies wherever 
it touches u damp surlhce, like Ivy. Wiioii wounded, its bnuielies discharge u milky fluid. 
The young shoots arc slightly downy ; the leavers opposite, oval, deep green, quite smooth, 
sluirp-pointed, with miiiuU* seale-like glands in the jdace of stipules. The flowers are whitt^ 
deliciously swect-seentcMl, and prodiieed in irregular corymbs on tlie ends of pediineles eon- 
sidorably longer than the leaves. The ealyx consists of five narrow, smooth, convex sepals, 
rolled bnckwaiijls, and luiieli shortca* than tlie tube of the corolla, with a very shallow, tpothed, 
glandular ring surrounding the liase of the latter. I'lie eorolla is about thrce-tpiarters of an 
inrdi long, pure white, salver-shaped, c*ontnietc*d in the middle of the tube, with a iiartially 
hpreafling liorder, the five divisions of which uxo W'edge-shn])ed, truncate, anil twisted obliquely. 
The anthers are five, an'ow-headed, placed just within the orifice of the tube, and separated 
hy five slightly elevated hairy lines. The ovaiy' cnnsistH of two scpiraie carpels, and is sur- 
rouiidcfl by five oblong, given, eninrginate, li^-pogj^mous seules, wbicb arc soinetimes sbghlly 
iiuited at the edge. * 

'Hic structure of this plant is not precisely that of the genus Khynehospermum us ghvu hy 
M. Aljjlioiisc l)c Candolle, for the scales beneath the ovary ar(' not exactly united into a cup. 
Hut they an; partially so ; and as there is no other difference, as far as can be asec'rtaincd, from 
the plant in a flowering condition, it may be referred to the genus. lu habit it is moje like an 
Aganosma, but its corolla has not the tapering lobes of that genus, nor do the nectary or* 
stigma corix'spond with it. 

IItstokv, &c. — Collected at Shanghai by Mr. Fortune, and first flowered in tlie Horticml- 
turnl Society’s (jardeii in 1845. — ^A. JI. 

’Jlierc arc in gardens two plants, probably distinct species, grown under this name ; one, 
that represented in our plate, a charming greenhouse climbiir ; the other, more trailing in its 
habit, w'hieh, as fiir os we are awuri', has never flowered. 

CiJJ.TUBE. — ^Although not a very gay plant, this, from its dcliciqias fragrance, is well 
worthy of extensive cultivation ; and for mixing among other plants, if for its scent only, it is 
worthy of general core. When, however, it produces its spreading coiymbosc heads of white 
flowers in abundance, which it generally does, it is a very interesting plant ; and once during 
the season it has been exhibited in the Boyol Botanic Garden, in beautiful condition, by the 
Messrs. Fraser. It is readily propaguted by cuttings of the half-ripcncd wood, the cuttings 
being put in sand, and the pot plunged in a slight hot-bed under the protection of a bell-glass. 
'When the cuttings are rooted, pot them off singly using a light and tolerably rich compost ; 
place them again in a close frame until they ore established, after which they may be kept in 
a warm part of the greenhouse, llic Uhynchospermum^s a free-growing plant, succeeding 
perfectly in thc^ greenhouse; but when rapid growth is required, and large plants in a diort 
time, the cool end of the plant-stove, or an mtermediatc house, will be found more suitable, 
especially during the growing season. As the plants progress in growth, t£ey may receive 
liberal sUfts, and when in full luxuriance, a little weak liquid manure may bo gkcu to them* 

with advantage. Daring the winter season the plants must be kept comparatively dry ; and 
voi.. II. ■' r * 
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at all seasons special core must be taken to have the pots properly drained. IVain to neat 
trclHses as the plants progress in growth, and stop the strong shoots occasionally to equalise 
the distribution of the sap, and consequently the growth. For covering trellises in the con- 
servatory or greenhouse, when planted out, this will be found a very usefhl plant ; and the 
only precaution nccessoiy at the time of planting is to give plenty of drainage. All who like 
the Prrgulaiia odoratissima will like this plant ; it is to the greenhouse and conservatoiy 
what the Pcrgularia is to the plant-stove. — ^A. 




3!krllaittnii! jSotin. | 

Gtpri/ieaHon . — ^Thc Academy of NaploH haa received rarious Memoirs in reply to tho programme it put fiirtli on 
the snhjcct of Caprifleation. Some of tho facta stated in tliosc Momuirs have lipon summed up in Pn>fo8iior Link's ; . 

Beport on Physiolagical Botany, ns published in the Itay Jleporta; from which souico the following facts are | , 

gleaned : — Mem, No. 1 denies tho influence of caprifleation in fcTliliKution : female flowers arc always found in ' ; 
* flowers, but no males ; and the impregnation of the Fi^ ntmains a mptcry. The author doea not roconimond 
, caprifleation. Mem. No. 3 arrives at tho fcdlowiiig conclnsioiia 1 . The wild Pig is not the male of tlie cultivated | ■ 
{ ; Fig, OB it has been conaidcred. 2. Inasmuch as structure of tlio flower and the serdK, in the varieties of the j j 
: I cultivated Fig, ore exactly tho sunic, thcav appears no rcoaon why (nprification should be requisite in some varieties ; | 

I ! and not in oUters. 3. Thu insect dnea not hasten tho ripening, neither doca it contribute* to the setting of the 

I ' fruit, any more tlian it docs to its iinproguation. 4. The falling off of thi! fruit of the wild Fig, wliieli contains no j 

I larvw, proves notliing ; fur when many fruits have sot upon the tree, they still fall off, even when larvm are | . 

present. 6. The cause of the folliug off must bu sought in other eircumsttinees —in the climate, changes of the , 

weather, &c. 6. Caprifleation is perfectly uaulcsa, cither for ripening or sotting tho fruits. Mom. No. 6 eontiiina 
I tlie eoDclnsiim : that the action of the cyiiipa upon tho cultivated Fig is entirely mechanical, and merely scr\'es, 

like any other irritant, to accelleratc somewhat the ripening of the fruit Hence, when tiiia is not requisite, 
caprifleatiou is jicrfuctly useless, nay, even injurious to the perfeet maturation of the fruit Mom. No. C considers 
I oaprifleation requisite, but only in tiio nose of abortive Figs. One Mem. only considers it necessary for fructiiiea- 

! tion. In my early days I had an opportimily of observing caprifleation in Portugal, and I have stated, that it 

j exerta no influence upon impreguatiun. However, many varietioB become larger and more beautifld when they 
are pierced by thia minute eynips. 


FIlJiNCII DAISY CHRYSANTHEMUMS.* 

By M. HEHINCg. 

[HIE Indian Chrysantbemum is one of the most beautiful flowera of autumn. People were 
aecufltomed to admire tliem delineated on the Cliina porcelain, and in tbeir ignorance of tlie 
marvels of the Celeatiol empin*, to qualify them as ideal flowera. An irresiRtiblc jfenchdtU leads the 
admiration of the Chincac to tliia plant With it tliey decorate their houaea, and their tablea on the 
fete daya, while it in painted on all their jiorcelaiti vonea. In thin country tho murlta of the Chryaan- 
themum are already appreciated, and for aomc years it ban acquired conaidcrablo repute, which is 
chiefly owing to the facility with which it doublea ita capitubw, and modifies the ooloura of ita floworn. 
At the preaent day a great number of varietica ore in cultivation, aome of them with flowera dark 
purple, nearly block, rose, white, orange, yellow ; aometimea wc find a aingle capitule or head with two 
differont coloura j other varietica are diatingniahed by the form of their flowera, whidi constitute rayed 
capitolcB, partly or entirely ligulate ; and partly or entirely tubular. 

Uortieulture has been latterly enriched with a new ajKicieH, which is perhaps only a aimplo type 
of the old form ; thia la known in the trade under the name of Chrysanthemum matricarioidca, and 
very often und^ the leas pretending title of Chusan daisy, Thia new typo, sent from China by Mr, 
Fortune, in 1846, has already produced numerous charming miniature variotiea, having nevcrtheleas 
the most perfect and elegant fonna. 

^ The Pompon de C%iine, as they are aometimea colled, by their dwarf habit, their handsome form, 
their dense foliage, and their elegant small capitulca of flowera of tho moat striking coloura, are well 
fitted to occupy a void in the decoration, not only of our gardens and gpuenhouB 08 , 'lmt even of the 
flower-atanda and haaketa of our parlours and diuwing-rooma. Of tlioae which have been lately added 
to our oolloctiona the following are particularly deserving of notice : — 

BsrnetMum , — The colour of an Amaranth on a white ground. 


• Kram ibo JOnue Uortieole, 
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Bof^ violet, streaked and painted with white. 

Botf/ofi d$ Venus , — Capitule small and neat, double, of a delicate rose colour. 

La Fiande . — ^Veiy pure white. 

PiquiUo , — Of bi%ht crimson. 

JSUee Mnlkz , — Kosy purple, tipped with white. 

Paeiok , — ^Amber yellow, very pretty. 

Oapitule small, rayed with rose, disk yellow, tubular. 

These eight novel varieties have been obtained by M. Lebois. M. Pole, a distinguished horticul- 
turist of Paris, has also obtained many varieties, the most interesting of which is called Madams 
Pepin, and which flowers constantly about a month before the others. It is probable that this new 
typc^ill fhmish other varietieH as early, which will impart a novel and important quality to Chry- 
santhemums. The other varieties of M. Pcle ai‘e the following : — 



' Abbe Orieux. — Capitule medium sisse, witli ligules ainuinuted below. 

Atkle Oouvekt . — Capitule of medium size, of a lilac colour ; white at the centre. 

! Antonia, — Capitule large, rose ; centre orange. 

AetrSe hrilUant . — 'Capitule large, bright yellow, mixed witli salmon. 

Capitule of medium size, yellow and red. 

Damage, - Capitule of iiiedliim size, ])urpliHh. 

Doctvur Mercier , — Caiiitule very large, brilliant yellow. ; 

Jhtrhesftp de Orammont . — Capitule of medium size, of a rose colour, tinged with claret. ; ! 

Gama . — Capitule large, red and yellow, mixed with eormine. 

Leverrier. jilapitule of medium size, salmon yellow. ' ; 

» Mademoiselle Duly. — Capitule small, witli lili^ ligules. > 

Madatne GuiUaume , — Capitule medium size, .violet ; centre white. ' I 

I Mount Etna , — Capitule medium size, lively carmine. 

Paganini, Capitule medium size, ligules ivisy white above, carmine below. j | 

Pulcherie , — Capitule of medium size, white, slightly tipped with lilae. I 

! HaUier . — Capitule largo, bright red. ‘ 

Tullie . — Capitule medium size, wliitc, tipped with rose. > 

I / ’icomtessc de IteUeval . — Capitule lai'gc, while above, oumiiuo lx>low. \ \ 




ON THE CULTURE OF LISIANTHUS RUSSELLIANUS. 
by Mu. JOHN GilEEN, C.M.TLS. (fAiumxEU to 8ju Eduonj) Axtauuus, Baut. 

T he follo’wing remarks on this sjileiidid plant were written a frw years back, and conimnnicated 
to the Horticultural Society. 1 have seen no ivason to alter my practice since, and tberefoi'c the result 
of it is quite at your service, and 1 hope your engraving of the plant shown at Chiswick may induce 
man}' more to undertake the cultivation of so uscflil an autumn plant. 

This bcautifiil and much-cstccmcd plant was introduced into this country, in 183d, from Mexico. 
Being found to be capable of producing ripe seed in abundance, a large stock of plants was soon dif- 
fused among our best cultivators, wlio hailed it with delight. Nevertheless, strange to say, its 
successful cultivation, except in a few instances, still remains a desideratum — a foot amply proved by 
the paucity of really well-cultivated plants produced at our great metropolitan exhibitions. 

Having been somewhat more successful tlian some of my neighbours in growing and flowering this 
plant, truly magnifleent when wcdl managed, 1 will give my plan, which is as follows : — sow early 
in spring; 1 first fill a six-inch pot half full of potsherds, over which 1 place one inch of s^agnum 
moss; 1 tlicn fill the pot within one inch of the top with rich light sandy soil. When all is pressed 
down equal and firm, and a smooth surface made with tbc bottom of a small pot, 1 sow the seed, and 
cover it very slightly witli dry white sand. 1 cover the pots with bell-glasses, and place them on^ 
shelf in a sWy^ort of an early vinery, keeping the suriocc cohstantly moist by poming water on the 
outside of tlie glasses. As soon as the plants have come up, air is admitted, and increased as they ad- 
vance in grfiwth. Wlien sufficiently strong they arc pricked oat into small pots, having the same 
drainage, moss, and mixture as the Bced-pot% and ore again shaded with hand or bell glasses until ^ 
the plants become established. In three weeks or a month they require to be potted off smgly into * g 
small pots ; and 1 encourage their growth os much as possible by placing them in a shod^ part of eitj^er 
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a Vinory or Mclon-pitp 'whichever is kept at the highest temperature, with a humid atmosphere. As 
Boon as they begin to fill their pots with roots, 1 give them once a^week a little clarified manure 
water. 

1 repot into winter pots almut the middle of August, using pots to suit the size of the plants, and 
replacing them in the same growing temperature as before, till their pots ore filled with roots. After 
this I begin to prepare them for winter by giving them less moisture, more air, and a cooler temper- 
ature ; and finally they are jdaced on a shelf near the glass, in the coolest part of the stove, and win- 
tered rather dry. Early in February 1 begin to increase tlio heat and moisture ; and as soon os they 
begin to grow fitiely, I repot them, which is generally about the second week in March, lliey receive 
another diift in April, and those that arc intended for large specimens a third in May (using 18 or 20 
inch pots), and a mixture consisting of ccjual quantities of good strong maiden loam, peat, or hog mould, 

bnmt cla}', leaf mould, and cow 
manure, with a little white sand. 
These materials are well mixed 
together, and if dry are moistened 
to prevent their running too close 
in tlie )>ots. In potting 1 use a Inigc 
quantity of drainage, and plenty 
of rubble stones, small iiotshcrds, 
and coarse river sand amongst 
the mixture. T make the mixture 
just tirm, but am very careful to 
leave it quite poiwos. I give very 
little water till the reots reach the 
sides of the jkots : it is increased os 
tlic; plants and tho season iidvaiiee, 
giving heat and moisture in ])ro> 
Xx>rtiun. Too much stn^ss cannot 
1)0 put upon making u proper me- 
chanical arrangement of rich, por- 
ous, and well-drained soils, whi(‘U 
are c'sscntial for tlic healthy de- 
vclupemeiit of plants of the nature 
of the Lisiaiithus. 

When the young shoots have be- 
come sufficiently advanced, 1 stop 
them imniediatc'ly above tlic second 
joint ; each sluxit will then produce 
four; they require stopping about 
tlirco times. The last stopping for 
plants required to bloom early should take place in tho first week in Juno, and for plants required to 
bloom later, in the first week in July. As they advance in growth the branches will requho to be tied 
out with sticks, to make round and well-formed plants. 

When the plants arc growing tVcely, they are sometimcH attacked with a disease at the hose, which 
is produced by tho moist and confined atmosjihcrc that is requinid for their fine growth. To prevent 
this I allow tke surface to become quite dry once a-ureck, during which the plants ore supplied with 
moisture irom feeders or pans in whicli tlic jKits are placed for a few hours, being careful not to allow 
any stagnant water to remain about them. As soon as the blooms begin to expand, I keep a drier 
atmosphere, and expose tlicm to more air and light, which much imjiroves their colour. 

Ah to tlic result of the above praoticc, 1 may mention, in conclusion that I grew some seedling 
plants ill 1844, one of which 1 exhibited at the Horticultural Society’s Garden in July, 1840, which 
was awarded a silver Knightian medal, accompanied with tliis note by the judges: — ** Had this been 
exhibited in its proper place, it would have received a higher medal.” In July;. 1846, a second 
plant received a large silver medal ; and to a Uiird the same award was made in July, 1847. Another 
* plant won also shown in the same year at the Royal Botanic Society’s Garden, Regent’s Pork, and was 
, awarded the first prize as a single 8][k!cimcn of superior cultivotioA The plant that 1 exhibited at the 
Uorticulturaf Society in July, 1847, had five hundred blooiM expanded at once, ten days after the ex- 
hibition. ( 




utfiAMiiiVH 11VMKI.TJASII., tu fxhibitra at ChiHwiok. 








OX KAISINO AND EXHIBITING THE HOLLYHOCK. 


ON RAISING AND EXfflBITING THE HOLLYHOCK. 


By Mb. G. GLENNY, P.H.S. 

f ins noblo, bat until lately coarse, flower has liccn so improved within the lost few years, that the 
better kind of gardens possess it in all its varied forms and colours that are worth cultivating, 
and it is rapidly making its way into most florists* cstablisliments. It is much improved in the 
denseness of its colours, since it has becomojiracticablo to produce thet plant with other good properties, 
but no one point has done so much for it as thickness of jictal. 

'i'lie pro])ertic>s of the Hollyhock have Ixjeit fully explained in the volume of ** Froperties of 
Flowers and we con hardly describe improvements without ndening to the points that are desirable. 
The G]^Brac.teristic of tlic Hollyhock for many years was coarseness — that is, roughness and informality 
in the flower, and flimsiness of petal, which was scarcely thicker in any of the numerous varieties, than 
that of the lield Poppy. This flimsiness was against dense colours, because we could almost sec through 
tho petals, and thei'cforc lost tliu brilliance of even the brighter colours. Tlie great variety of colours 
induced many to look most to cnlour ; doublencss of flower was, however, indispensable, for the single 
were excessively mean and weedy in appcaiunc.c. Many nurseries, however, were stoeked with large 
cullectifjiiH, and could RUi>ply iifty or sixty very distinct colours ; forms were not cxmsideied. The first 
attemjit to improve the flower systematically was made in Essex, and in a few years somewhere 
about thirty varieties were inisod with evident approaches to the stondaid laid down in ** Properties of 
Flowers and Plants.” They had Uiickcr pctids, the centre was less confhsed, the colours quite new, 
many were mottled and spotted, and the whole foniicd an interesting collection. 

The Holly buck nmy be raised from seed for new varieties, but when a new and good sortPis pro- 
cured it should Ik* propagated from iMirtions of the stem or resit. I'hc seedlings randy bring moro 
than one in iifty so good as Uiai. which ^-ieldcd the seed ; but if (Jierc is one of a tliousand os good as 
tlic bcKt, and therefore worthy of a immc and pro|)ugation, it will repay us for our trouble. 

For tile seedling )x;d prepai’c a piece of ground four feet wide, with an alley on each side, and, if the 
soil be good, dee]>-trench it two Hxdts, and tiiniw tlie bottom earth to tho toj), and the top spit to the 
bottom or uiideriiiost. It is not iif*eeHsaiy to dung tlio ground if thei'e is any strength at all in it, fbr 
it' it will grow a Cabbage, it is Huflicicni. Let the lumps in this be well broken, and rake tlic surfiico 
smooth; sow the seed in Mnreb, as thinly os you can, so that no seeds are nearer to each other 
tiinii an ineli ; rake them in well, or, what is better, sift some dr}' soil over the seeds so as to cover 
lliem. When these come up, and begin growing, the weeds will come and must bo ki^it under, for 
weeds on a seedling bed are the gi'catest drawliack to theprogi’ess of the iilanta; constantly weeding, 
therefore, as fast as any weeds upjiear, is a matter of course. In the month of June the plants will have 
uilvuncc'd Buftici*!Titly to jdant in nursery lieds six inches apart every w'ay. The iK'ds four feet wide, and 
any required length, w'ith an alley on each side to walk and work on. The nursery bed should bo pre- 
]>urt*d the same as tho seed bed, and wlic'U all the plants uixi removed from the seed bed, it may be 
filled again W'ith them at six inches apart cveiy way. Water in dry weather; buttlicy must especially 
be well moistened when planted out first. In taking the young plants from the seedbed, they must 
bo niised up with a fork, or tlii; dibble, or trow'el, fur tiie roots would broak if you attempted to 
draw tiicm ; uud, if the w'cathcr has been long dry, it may be desirable to soak the ground well before 
you attempt to take them uji. They may be planted witii the dibble, by making holes deep enough to 
take ill the nxits unbent, and closing the hole by making another close to the sido, ond pushing 
the earth in afterwards, and pressing the sides of the first hole in upon the roots. The beds must be 
kept clear of weeds us before, and the thhigs left to grow with nothing further than occasional 
watering. By tho autumn of tho year they will be sti'ong pbuits, and Ihej' may be put out wherever 
you intend them to bloom, wbethor in the borders, or in rows at any part of the garden, or even wheiw 
they arc ; but every otiicr plant must bit taken up, as well as every other row, so that they will be left 
ono foot apart all over tiie bed ; the}' may he supported by a strong lino along a few upright stokes, oo 
that they may, as they advance in tlie spring, be fastened to the line in case of boisterons weather. 

As they bloom you must remove cvciy’ single flower, and evciy semi-donble one, unless there be 
anything remarkably wortii saving in tlie character or colour ; generally discard everything that is ngt 
new and good, gave not a single plant which has a thin petdl ; they ore, all useless. Take no heed 
of old colours, unless tho flower isbetU^r than we have, and new colours ought to be on thick petals to 
justify saving them. You will find that, of a poo4 many plants, very few will he woi'th propagating,^ 
and those wliicli arc diould be labeled, described, and suiqiortcd by stakes, for the sake of their seed. 
The seed pods should be removed os soon os they are brown, and before they begin to scitter about, as * 
much depends on every odvanco among see^; as soon as you have gathered tho seedi^cnt down^e 
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item to within time inches of the giviiind, stir the earth round with a fhrk, not de^ enough to hurt 
their fibres, but to let the air in. In discarding the worthless varieties the instant they bloom, you pre- 
vent the 8ee$ of the good ones from being contaminated. 

Lute in the autumn you will observe how many heads the plants have, and you may dig them up, 
and port them accordingly ; replacing thorn in the ground, giving them a Ibot apart, and labelling them 
with a number referring to the number in your book, and under which you describe tliom, with all their 
peculiarities, and particularly that fbr which yon selected them and saved them. It is practicable to in- 
crease some Hollyhocks by eyes — that is, by taking the stum off and cutting an inch of it with the loaf 
on, and planting thorn on heat as you would the eyes of a vine, and thus producing young plants ; but 
none are so good and so strong as those produced by parting the roots. When, therefere, you have de- 
cided on propagating a plant which has bloomed, you may greatly promote the spreading of tho roots 
to several beads, by forking the ground up round it and giving plenty of dung, cutting down tho stem 
to within six inches of tho ground. This will proinuto rapid growth and spreading into separate heads ; 
at the end of the season, say October or November, dig them up, part them into as may jiiccoH of roots 
as there arc eyes, or rather hearts, to grow, and plant them out in rich ground eighteen inches apart ; 
if in rows, or in places where they ought to bloom, they may require watering in dry weather for a 
time until they have firm roots again, and begin to make fresh growth ; but they will not do much 
beyond keeping alive until the spring months return, when they will grow fest. This second year will 
prove whether the flower, generally speaking, fe worth being placed among tlic better sorts, or foils to 
mointoin the character which procured for the plant tho distinction of lading labelled and propagated. 

Tho Hollyhock is clearly becoming adopted everywhere as a fovonrite ,* and it may deserve it, if 
florists* will b(i corcfiil to throw away enough, and not keep second-rate sorts, for the purpose of saying 
they raised such, for it is no credit to have raised a second-rate variety } and we would much rather 
see a man destroy a whole collection than risk spoiling good seed for the sake of a sccond-dass plant. 
If there is any lack of a good bold centre, well filled with florets, discard them. If the petals ore thin, 
throw the plants away ; yon arc better without colour than without form, and thin petals cannot 
retain any form. If the flowers be not close on the stem they are useless ; tlie bloom should form one 
solid pyramid, as it wore, the flowers touching one another, spreading out rather wide, for the larger 
the base and the smaller the point the better. l/HiethcT the stem be three or six feet high, the flowers 
diould be much ferthcr from the stalk at bottom than they ore at top— in fact, gradually taper to- 
wards tlie upper point, which will be unbliximed buds, and close os thf^ can be to tho stem. As you 
may have a Ufe without having a spade, you may nuike a rule of cutting down all tlie stems of those 
that are inferior the instant a single flower opens, and they can be dug up at a hiture period ; by 
moving the flower at once, you prevent the spread of its fertilizing dust, and tho few good ones that 
remain will have every chance of producing you even hotter things than theniBclves, whereas, if they 
were to be left, there would be far greater numbers worse tlian there would be equal to even the worst 
of tho plants sowed from. The Hollyhock is a noble X’lant to place within shrubberies, or at the backs 
of broad borders, or in a line a few feet from the ctlge of a path, and itcounot be too much cultivated 
as a garden flower, whatever might be said of it os a show flower. 

There has been much difforenoe of opinion os to the propriety of making the Hollyhock a florists* 
flower, because of tho difiiculty of making arrangements for its exhibition, llie whole spike is too 
mnch, a single bloom is too little. The properties being on the plant end spike, and not in tlie indivi- 
dual flowers alone, it is possible that one of the finest in^viduol flowers may bo on the very worst plant. 
Many there ore which have their flowers very good, but so wide apart, that the i^iko is frightful ; 
others, which ore somewhat inferior in the flower, have a ^Icndid ^ikc. It has been, therefore, decided, 
that a piece of tho stem with five flowers to it should be exhibited ; this will give tlie form of tho ^ike 
almost, and entirely exhibit the beauty of the iudividual flowers ; but there ought not to be prizes at 
all for those who show coUcctionB of single flowers. Let all the spike be riiown, when sonuibody will 
tell us bow to prevent its flagging. However, the cifect of a part of the stem with five perfect flowers 
to it is very g^. It is showy enough to help an exhibition greatly, but it must be strictly limited as 
to number, and all must show alike. Tlic stands may now bo as diversifled as those of Dahlias ) there 
are already hundreds of riiades, colours, and mixtures — ^though we never core to see more than about 
tliirty of &em ; tho rest are good for nothing but throwing away. Tho most Buooa*iBfel grower and 
improver was iJie late Mr. Baron, of Saffron Woldon. Uis set was purchased early 1^ Birriiam, of 
^ Headlngham Bungay, who follows up the raisingi^if new vorictios with spirit, and who, we presume 
, wiU occasionally inform us as he gets ready to send out aaythingferery new and very good. But Mr. 
Baron’s deatii greatly intciTapted tho progress of this flower, for he had the feir start of everybody, 
as Jir. Hoylebind Mr. Beck have for Ocraniums. • 
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The preparatum for exhibition is ample enough: HdoctphmtB that axe half bloomed— that ia, 
lower half of Uooms are fully developed, out the stem off low down, turn the atem roimd and we which 
are the best flowers, and mind that there be five blooms; when you have made np your mind as to whiidi 
portion of stem will exhibit best, eut away the flowers above and bebw, and out the stem the right 
length to have the lower flowers even with, although not resting on, the board or stand, or in the 
bottles, or vases, or whatever else they ore shown in. A flat board, like a Dahlia stand, with the 
holes wide enough apart to do justioeto the portion of sjiike diown, would do very well, but they would 
require large tubes and holes a foot apart The best way to exlribit would be in flat boxes of moss 
with bottles or jars to hold water, so that the stem would go in the bottle or jar and rest on the 
bottom, %nd that the lower flowers riionld just bo kept up from resting their edges on the moss, and 
with tgom enough to riiow to advantage without touching each other, the largest and tallest being at 
the back, those a little smaller being in the middle, and the smallest iii front. The oolourB should be 
diversified and yet uniform, bright flowers at tlie tximers, duller in the middle, but all as nearly uni- 
form, as to liglit and dark, os possible, for it is much owing to this that many a ooUection of flowers 
looks superior to others not so carefully nor so uniformly displayed. The absence of any set rules for 
riiowing the Hollyhock, has alone prevented many societies from adiqdiiig it as on article for show. 
Iho stems ore too large for any tubes made for Dahlias, and no real goodwill be done until it is decided 
what stands shall lie used in showing. Tlicy ought to be a foot apart. Twelve specimens are enough 
in all coses, to exhibit, even for deulers, uiikss they widi a display without competition, when they 
may do what they pleosc. 

mtlr Burt l^laok 

Tuiciioi*n.iik BTTAYiB, Zindletf, Sweet Trichopil {PaxL FI Oard,^i., 1 11). — ^Nat. Ord., OrohidacosB^ § Vandee- 
Sraaaiilair.— A very handsome Btovc epiphyte, with thin oUong pseudo-bulbs, esch bearing one hr^, oblong, 
wuvy, leather}' leaf, which grows from four to six inches high. The flower sterna issue from the baie of thn 
psrudo-buJlifi, and each bear two or thieo blossoms, whudi consist of linear nearly straight sepals and petals, white 
slightly Btuiiiod with rod, and a great eon volute lip, cream culuuiod in the throat, and richly spotted with rose colour 
uu the linittd, waxy margin *, the flowers are fiill five inches in diameter, and emit the mbst delicate odour of Haw- 
thorn. From Central America. Introduced in 184B. Flowers in summer. 

CuimsA puitPLiHica, Innaire. Furple-floworod Cuphea (Fhre iet 8mrpi, t. 412). — Nat. Ord., Lythraeoss, $ 
T<ythraic. — A very pretty hybrid porcnniol sub-shrubby plant, which soems to be snitablo fur bedding-out It 
has till) habit and foliage of C, mwiato. The flowors are large, handsome, of a fine bright rose colour, slightly 
shaded with violet ; they have four small petola, and two huge ones. A Belgian garden hybrid, obtained iy M. 
Dclachc of Bt Qmer, between C, miniaia and C. viaconmma, the farmer being tho seed-bearing parent Baised 
about 1848. Flowers during summer. 

Hedinilla MAONivrcA, ZffuUcy. MagniflcontMedinilla {PaM. FL Gurd., 1 12). -Nat Qid. Mdastomaoees, 

§ Mehutunico). — Syn. Midinilla bruetcata, of garden*^ not of Jitume, — A noble oroctovvigroon shrubby stove-plant, 
with comprcBBod four-winged hranches, setose at the nodes. Tho leavus are very large— neorly a foot long~-iuid 
somewhat eoarse-looking, unless the plant is of a largo siso ; they ore opposite, obovato-oblong, cordate, somewhat 
Btcm-closping, Icatheiy and deep green. Tho flowers are in toiminal pendulous panidos, flitecn to eighteen 
long, furnished with whorlod branches, and many very large deciduous inany-nerved rose-pink reflexod bracts, 
growing in whorls of four. Tho flowers arc doop glossy rose colour, deeper in the hud, and ore docandious. 
From Java. Introduced in 1848. Flowers in April and May. Mossrs, Voitufa, of Exeter. 

Hoya oobiacka, Bhone. Lcathory-loavcd Hbya (Ad. Hay., t 4618). — ^Nat Ord., Asdepiadacess, § Sti^dim.— 
A smooth stove shrub, with terete twining stems, bearing opposite dliptio, somewhat cariaocoas eostato 
nerved leaves on short thick petioles. The umbds of flowers are bonie on long, pendent pedundco, tim the 
axils of tlic loaves ; the blossoms are rather pretty, tho corolla being huge, glabron^ and glossy oxtoRially, downy 
within, with triangular acute lobes of a pale tawny colour, tho staminal crown of white ovate laaflota, with a 
brown eye. From Java: mountain woods in tho west Introduced about 1848. Flowcn in Augost Mnnsrs 
Vdtoh, of Exeter. 

Fassonsxa HKisaoPHYUiA, A. Cmninghain* Various-leaved Farsonsia {Joum* Sort, Soe. v. 194). — Nat Old., 
Apocynacem, § Parsonsen.— Syn : P. albiflora, Saoui , — A vary curious dendor, twining^ hordy greenhonso shrub, 
with persistout leaves, leath^, dull green, often brown, ** linear lanceolate, ovate lancodate, obovato, or even 
qtaihulale, often ropand, varying in longth two to four inches." Tho flowers grow in dose, one-sided, 
panides, and are pale cream-colour, rather swoet scented ; tho cordlas urcedato, with a rcvdnte, flve-bbed 
border. From New Zealand : northern idand. Introduced in 1847. Flowers in May and June. Hortiouttunl 
Society of London. ■ 

^OYA ATBOPUBPUBXA, SooktT, Btowu pmplo flowored Hoya (Ad. Sag. t 4620).— Nat Or^., Aidepiada^ 
, { Stapelim.— A smooth stove dirub, with ^te twining stems, bearing oppodte, ovete^ aoute^ thiek, fUshy, 
five-nerved leaves, on veiy thick petioles. Tho flowors grow in a dense nmbd, on short aad]}^ 
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«Qd Bie of a rich purpluh-brown colour ; tbc ooroUa is divided into five nnmdidi acuminated hauy-pubeacent 
lobea, of an aahy brown, with the rich purplo-hrown ataminal crown of ovate flediy leaflets standing in the centre. 
From Java * woods of Panaiang. Introduced about 1848. Flowers in autumn. Mesars. Vcitoh, of Exeter. 

PABaONBIA VAIUAJULIS, /Mby. 
Variable-leaved ParsonBia (Jbiim. 
Jfort. Soe,f V. 196). — Nat f>rd., 
Apocynaceoo, { Fa]r8onB(Me.-»A very 
curious slender, twining groen* 
house riiruh, with shining leaves, 
very variable in form, very nar- 
rowly linear, with the hose rounded 
and sub-uiidulatc, or oval-a8ute, or 
obovale, or linear, dilated at the 
end into a circular blade. The 
flovrors arc in fdiort leafy panicles, 
but arc not very showy; they 
am cream-coloured, sweet-scented, 
with the cumllasbcll-shaped. Fmm 
New Zealand. Introdueod in 1847. 
Flowers in May and June, llorti- 
culturol Society of London. 




1 . larora Boheifidta. 

2 . BrrbtrU WaWaUma. 

IxoBA BALXCiTOLXA, Jk CmdoUt, 'WiUow-lcavcd Ixora 
(FoA Jfay. t. 4623). — ^Nat Ord., CindionacesB § Gin 
^oneie. — 8yn : Pavetta salidfolia, Blum. — A splendid 
stove shrub, of rreat habit, growing two to throo feet 
high, probably higher. Tho leaves arc opposite, rather 
dosriy placed along the stems, almost sessilo, nonow 
lanceolate or wUlow-likc, a span long, shining green 
ahovo. The flowers grow in large terminal coxymhs, forming hemispherical heads, snd are deep orange red or 
flame-coloured (in a variety with somowhat smoUor blossoms, almost crimson) ; they sre upwards of an inch in 
diameter, and Gonaist of a long slonder almost filiform tube, and a spreading limb of four lanoeolato ovate acute lobes, 
from Java: Mount Seribn. Introduced by Mr. T. Lobb about 1846. Flowers in summer. Messrs. Vcitch of Exeter. 

Bsbuebu Wallickiawa, Be CamdoOej Wallich's Berbeny {Ptuet. FL Oard. i., 79). — Nat Ord., Bcrberaoeie f 
BerherciD. — Syn : B. macmphylla of gavdme \ B. atrovirens, (?. Bon. — A very ornamental 'Sialf-hardy, perhaps 
hardy evergreen dimb, growing ton foot high, and furnished with dark green dense elliptic sharp-pointed serratod 
loaves, growing in dusters, the branches also bearing Slender threc-pnrtcd spines. The flowers are dustered in 
I the ai^ of leaves on short stalks, and are large, and of a de^ yellow odour, giving the plant a very oma- 

mentsl aqiect. From Java : mountains, 9000 feet devation. Tptroduoed in 1846, by Mr. T. Lohb. Flowers in 
summer. Messrs. Vdtdi of Exeter. It has stood throe winters at Exeter, without sbdtcr. 
icsBv?8>^.:, r - T i: -:iz— 






AE11IDK8 MACVL08TIM, TAB. BCllBCEDERI. 


AKIUDES MACULOSUM, tab. SCHRCEDEKl. 

* JM, Ord.t OMnrisicsJK | Vahdka. 


(jKNsiur CiTAUAirmu^-APridofi, Lourriro.^I^rumtk iNitcnt 
or cliMed, tbr Heinnontii nearly rquiU ; the esterior latiml, often 
obllqiio at the liuHOt unnnatc with the profluccd Ihim of tho 
column ; mfmor Humnrhat obUqur. udhorent to the boM* of the 
column. LaheUum articulated with the buee of the eolnnin. 
Hiircnte or Hjiurrcd, three-lobnl, the latcnil Inlieii dwarfed, the 
linil) hoiidplike or aubulntc*, HoinetiiiieH Hhort nud tumid, or mill. 


nellod, very broad and thick, obwilctely notiduid, obtnoe and very 
obliquely truncated, apotted with brown at the edge of tho 
under aurfoce near the ba«e, very doniiely net ; flowen fragrant, 
roaiMXilourcd, apolted with pun>h> ; eepala ovato.olilong, Bumc- 
what rpnurved ut the margin, apotted; petalo rather mnaller, 
lufw lloHhy, more acute and oblif|ue, mid luoreenumenNUly 
allotted: lip large, ovate, lateral loheavery lunall, falcate, wltli 


foniiente. (htiumn reclining ou tlie ovary, ahort, not winged. | u himple tubercle Itotueen them, intiwmciHato one very much 


Anthrra twcMiellrd. PoUm tunagn two, auleatc behind. Oau- 
diftea broad or filiform. UUtwl peltate or aub-rotund.— Indian 
herho, fpiphytem, cniilciicent, nlniciat simple, rooting; leaves 
two-miiked, eoriacemis, or half fieahy ; flowera in rucemes or 
ajiikes.- {EHiltirher^ Orn. iVoff^ 14i)3.) 

Akuiiiki MAerixisna, Lea Vi's diHtiehnus, ehnn. 


larger, long, deflexed at the margins, undulated, deeper coloured; 
spur curved beneath. 

Vnr, ife*A»Tfln/eri.'--Kcbrndur*B Air-plant. Ijiihellum narrower; 
lateral teeth amall, incurred, with a bifid tubercle between them. 
Flowers miioli paler tiiuii in tliu tyiM>, whitlidi tinged with Illao 
and spotted witli rose. 


B ESCUIPTION. — An epiphytal herb with broadly fitmp-shiipod, obtuse, .and deeply cmargi- 
natc oblique leave's, aud a pendent, open, inany-flowercd ptmiele. l•’lowl‘Ts very delicate., 
the sepals and lateral i)etalH almost alike, obovate tmd obtuse, spretulint?, white tinged with 
lilae, and spotted with lilae-i'osc. Ijaliellum ^ 

consisting of a pouoh-likc base, prolongcvl 
downwards into a slender arched spur, bor- 
dered above by a small tooth on eneli side, 
between which is a bifid tubercle ; tho middle ^ 

lolic of the lip is, at first, suddenly expaiidwl, 
then contmctiiig fi*om an angle on each side 
to a somewhat obtuse point, forming, thus, a 
narrow triangular-rliomhold limb, uitfe tlic 
sides deHexed; the middle lobe pale lilac 
marked with rose, deepest at the liasii ; the spur 
gradually shaded into bright yellowish gi'cen. 

IIisTOBY, &c. — ^This plant si^ems to bear a 
close resemblance to A. maculosum, from which 
it can burdly be specificidly distinct, although ^ ^ 

in the shajic of the lateral teeth of the lip, 
and in the bifid tubercle between tliem, it aji- 
peal's to diiicr slightly, (/onsidering tlic much 
greater difiercnecs between the other species 
we prefer to regard this as a variety. — A. II. ' 

For an opportunity of figuring tliis yijry 

beautiful plant, we ore indebted to J. 11. Seliro- f ^8BpHBPB9BBi^ 

der, Esq., of Stratford Green, Essex, in whose . 

uniqucfcollection of Orchids it has blossomed 

several times, and by whom the following • ~ 

particulars are supplied: — ‘‘I purchased it 
about six years bock at Mr. Steven’s sole, 

» l ^ ^ 11- AKHIIIKH MACUUISVX, VAK. MBUUUIUIU. 

Covent Garden, bemg part a small impor- 
tation from tlie Hills near Bombay. My attention was direxitcd to it by its very distinct habit, 
and the remains of a flower spike fixim every leaf. We have flowered it now for three years, 
and each year finer than tlie preceding, and should we be fortunate enough to attain its native 
flowering habit, I need not say what a magnificent thing it will be. It appears to be a hybrid 
between Aerides erispum and maculosum, and ou tliat account I value it the more, as I do 
not think it is so likely to be introduced again.” 

CuLxqBE. — ^Thc following is tho trcatmeit recommended by Mr. Goode: — ^Ibc plaats 
belonging to this lovely genus, to grow them to perfection, require to be ploccri, in*tbe growing 
season, in the warmest and most humid part of the Orchid-housc ; and, in oddition^to the mojs- 
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ture suspended iu the ntmospherc, to be liberally syringed daily with tepid soil water. When, 
however, the plants arc first iniportcul, they must be thorou|i;hly washed, Ijoth root, branch, 
and foliage*, for until they are elenrod of nil kinds of filth it will be found impossible to grow 
them to anytliiiig like perfection, llustie baskets, or pots with perforate<l sides, arc tlie most 
suitable to groAV them in, and the (‘ompost used should be veiy fibrous peat and sphagnum moss, 
liberally intermixed with charcoal in large* and siuall pieces : press the compost close together, 
and to make sure that the plants are firm in tin* jiols, usi* a few pegs to hold the soil together. 
Suspend the jmt or basket close* to the glass and tiike enre to keep n moist iit]hOH]>herc at all 
times, and the plants M'hen once established will then grow with gK*at freedom. Water 
liberally, and shade in vc'ry sunny weather, and bike can: that the ])lants nn* not broiled by a 
too firce. admission of air in immediate contact with them. When the growth is completed, and 
more especially ufber they begin to shou' bloom, they may l>c kepi comparatively dr)', hut 
they must not at any time be subjcetfjd to a low tein 2 )crature. — A. 


iUgrtablr ^'{msialngt]. 

llY AUTHirit IIEXFUEY, Esti., F.L.S., fiWn'UKB tis Hotaxy at St. QKOBuh's TlospiTAr.. 

THE ELKMEXTABY STRUCTURE OF FJiAXTS. 

i N OIL* last chapter, we examined the mieroscopic iiimjMmeiits of wliieli ])liiiit8, goiiemlly, are built 
up, and tlif! iTiidcr will now be prepand tVir a more jiarticulur aeeouiil of the iiinniier in ubi<‘b fin* 
diflerent forms of elementary organs oeciir in difi(*re]it plants ; but, as it is not intended to enter, 
in these papers, into a minute aecouiii of the aiiuloniy of the* difierenl parts of a vegctiible, and sinee, 
in the dcscrijitions of rcots, stems, leaves, &c., I sliall dwell u])oii their elemcutai’y construction so 
fur tts is nee(*.ssary for tin; exiilanatum of the eauses of the faets ob.s(>rvc*d, or the prac'tieul ojHTJitioiis 
carried on in horticulture on such jiiirts, 1 siiull hen* uier«*ly iwcfuec tliose more speciul ubs(*rvutiuns, 
by a brief Humniary of the gc'iiei'al mode of clistribiitioii <»f the (;leuientiir)’ tissues. 

It has been said already, that all vcgetahlc sliueture eonsisls, nt its first, production, of nicm- 
hnuions cells fllled with nutrient jiiic'cs, and that these* cells undergo various cbiiiiges of form and 
consistence*, aecoiding to the part of the perri*ct plant in which tb(*y an* situated, ami as ])bints diifer 
so much in iiahit and conformation, ueeorditig to the kind of jilunt wliieh they contribute to form. 
Moreover, m'ciy plant, from tJie mioroseo])ie Algo, to the loftiest forest tree, is at its birth a siiigU*, 
sim]ilc, membranous cell, and while the former n*maiiis in the same condition tbi-oughont its brief 
oxisb'iice, tho latter gains its majestic ]iro{Kn1ionB by the process of seir*niulti 2 >iication of cells, all 
descended by generations, ciontinuiiig an unbrok(*n lino Ihniugli centuries, from that one original, 
mysteriously endowed, germ^coll. 

Taking a general view of the Vegetable Kingdom, w'o find tliut tlie nature of the changes which 
the original cellular tissue undergoes, liefove tho plaut arrives at maturity, is a tolerably gocsl charac- 
terislie on wdiich to found comparisons as to rank in the seulc of vegotatioii for the jiurposes of classi- 
ficaf ion ; in other words, the eleincntaiy structure of plants, as might bo expeeted, hears a rolution bi 
the complexity (vf extni'nal form, and tho variety of tlie functions cxemsed 'witliin the individual 
plant. It may not be uninteresting, therefore, to trace brictly the various links of tho chain of 
organusatioD, prexseeding from tho low'est up b» the highest forms, premising, however, that tho 
descriptions of the tribes an; not those of individual membcj’s of a scricH, but merely skctclu's of 
tho general characters of gi'oups, which, eueh taken as a whole, may lie rogarded us inferior or 
superior to one another; for, in no deportment of organised nature ^tlicro less ground for ossuiiiing 
the existence of a single direct graduated scrii's of species, than in th^cgctublc kingdom. 

'llie lowest tribes of iilnnts are wholly <'oiiipos(*d of simple cellular tissue, whence they arc distin- 
guished by some authors hy tho name of the (Vllulnr plants ; they comiirehcnd the Algic, or family of 
Sca‘Wi*cds, with their fresh-watiT allies; tho Fungi, or Mushroom and Mildew tribe; and the 
Lichens. Those plants, although difK't'ing among themselves to a gn*at extent in consiKtenco and 
texture, arc all distinguislicd from the liighei* tribes by tho absonoc of anything likc'spirol stnictorcs 
in their elemental^' organs, and, indeed, of anything like true woody, or fibrous tissues. 

^ Tho simplest Alga is a single membranous cell, those a littlo more advanced arc znoro strings of 
^ (Kills joined etid to end, and where they attain great sixe, and a firm and resisting substance, wc find 
th^s to Ik* compos(*d solely of cells, the increased sbsc bcink given l^ groat multiplication of number. 
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without much difibronce of fonn, and the i^calor dmuicMi roHultiiig' from a doner packing of the 
I comjionent cells and a thickniing of their walls hy deposits, hci-e usually of a tough, jelly-like, or 

I horny oontdstencc, produced in the same way as the harder secondary depusiU of wood-cells. In the 

Fungi, tlic eclls are usually vciy delicate and loosely pucktHl, heiiec the soft and spongy chiiructer 
of theme plants. Tho Lichens have the ccUn devcloxted to a homy or papery consistence, giving them 
I that dry and rigid diaracter 'which is so (U'cnilior to this tribe. The Algm, on the otlier hand, inhabi- 
tants of water, arc soft and gelatinous in texture, acquiring greater substuiiec and a grisly, or oven 
somewhat homy natui’c, in those instancim whem they ore exintscd to violent c'xtemal iufluences, os 
of the beating of water ujmd the nsiks whei'o tliey lloarislL. In fill tliese plan Is tho pi'oeimses of 

I niilntion arc very simple, 0161*0 is no distinction into leaf, stem, and root, and every jjart of tho 

■ plant ^ equally cajiahle of peiformiug any of tlie iiinctioiis heloiigiiig to the life of the plant. In 

I ! the Algfp, fjir instance, all the cells are engsiged in tlic pi-ocess ol' assiniiluf ion of tlic nutriment derived 

. I from llio Wtttfir in wliieh they live ; c*neli cell is iil oiic(» ils own i*oot and leaf, iihsorbiiig the crude foofl, 

I I and converting it into organised matter. The Liehens live in tlie saiiie way, on the moisture tlicy 

I absorb fwirii the air ; and the I'^iingi in di'eonqwsing liquids or other di'caj ing mutters. The ordy kind 

of eirciulatioTi wo can imagine to exist here, is a distribution or ec^ualixutiou cif the fluids throughout 
the textures, where, for iiisluiiee, a part of the jilaiit fully exposed to moisture eoiiMys a portion ol' 
its iihsorhcd Huid to a drier iwirt, in u manlier wliich may be miigbly eouijiared to the soaking of 
water along a piece of hlnttiiig-paper, or tlu'ough n siMitigo or other iKniiuK body. 

Connected with this i>1iysiolugical independence of tlie cells in regui*!! to Tiiitrition, we osiiully find 
an eijual iridejieiideiice of vitality, that is to say, tho cells, thus combining all the nutrient fiuictions 
in themselves, nii* ea]»ahle of siistaiiiiiig life and continuing their growth when separated by ca^criiaJ 
vi()h'iK*c fiDiM e:u!h other. Hut to this point I shall return heitMifter. 

! Advuueing to a higher class of vegetables, w'o find in the Musses vt'iy distinct signs of a mo!*e 
eh'Viitedorgaiiixutioii. Here wc lii*Ht see a tme distinction of pBiiit w'hieh may hi* j»r(qK;rly called leaf, 

I stf'in, and root, and corresponding to tin* marked incix'used variety of conqxincnts of the outward form, 

I we find a new kind of stnictin’c in tlie interior; w’c now find the cellular tissue sti'cngtheiied hy u 

regularly ai'raiig<*d woody skeleton, 'fhe Mosses in general iii*e wholly eeliuhu'. but in them | 

; wc find tlic first traces of tlie fibi-ous fimimtions wliich in their nioit* hlgld}' di^veloped condition con- j 

Htifutethe wood and fibrnus bundles of fiowiTUig plants. Thus tho thraod-like cellular stem of a | 

Moss has a fibrous coi-c*, as it. may he called, a little hiindle of true woody tissue running up its centn,*, | 
and in some insliiiices si'iidiiig off lit th* branches to form mid-ribs to the leaves; theme leaves uixi 
usually single layers of flattened ])lutes of cellular tissue, closely rescmililing tlie Jeuf-liko cxpamuoUH I 
found in some of l.h(' Algie, but soinetiiiies these e(*lls 01*0 strengthened by curious spiral deposits in 
the inU'rior, us in the Sphagnum or ilog Moss. Tho iviots are mere threads funned of Heveml row's of , 

very delicate cells, niid these i*oots, w'hich imiehTite the soil, now exclusively oxerriM' the ofilee of col- 
lecting food tor tlic ]jlnnt, wliilc the functions of digestion and resjiiratiou 01*0 ivmoved to u seiiarate 
seat in t lie lea\i*s ; w'e now no loiig(.’r si'e that uniformity or iiiditfereiiee of eolouriiig in tlic diifeixuit pai'ts 
of the plaut, t he absorbing roots contain only itolotirless juiras, while tho k*aves owe their tint to the pn‘s- 
ciif;e of abundance of that highly organized foi'm of ussimilaied tiKxl, tin* chlorophyll granules or vesicles. 

1'hc trilxm standing hetween the Mosses and the flow'eriiig plants, iiamoly the Club Mosses, tlie 
Fenis, and tlieir allies, dilfer iirinripully from tJie first in tlieir gi’catei* cemplcxity, but they also pre- 
sent us witli the first eximiph's of the sjiiral struefunm in the so-called vessels or ducts. Tlic woody 
column running up the centre of tho stem of a Lycoiiodium or Club Moss, for exomiile, consists of a 
jKirfect “ fibro-vasculnr bundle,” that is to say, it is no longer a tliraud of simple elongated wood-cells, 
but is eomjMised of a number of *'s]iirnl ychscIs” («. a . ^xTy long and slender cells with a spiral fibre 
coiled up in their interior) surrounded hy a considerable collection of wood-cells. In the Fcnis, where 
the stems acquire much greater size, gi'owing even Into trunks rivalling tliosc of the Polms, wo find 
tho “ skeleton ” of tlic stem composed of a number of analogous ** fibro-vosculai* ” bundles, arranged in 
an irrcgidar ring ; and, in tlic older eondit ions of t be ai'lKu*c8eciit kinds, tbeso ac(|uirc great solidity of tex- 
ture. The subdivisions and branches of tliis skeleton, which run out to form the ribs and veins of the leaves, 
poi'toko tif the higher character of organization, and we find tho veins of the leaves of Fenis, &'c., 
to contain spiral structures similar to those of the Inmdlcs in th9 stem of which tliey are prolongationfS 
In tho flowering tribes we have to distinguish two great divisions, differing in almost every respect 
in their structure, and in no point more than in thc^unatomy of thnirstcras. These divisions are called i 
tlio Monocotyledons and tlio Dicotyledons, from Uic (!onditioii of tljo embryo oi* germ contained in tJicir J 
seeds; they have also been called Fndogens and Kxogens, from a supiKwcd contrast in the mode of •ir 
gi’owrth of their stems, but tho hypothesis du which these names W'cro grounded w'as the result of iui- J 
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perfect olMcrration, luid since no sncIi tiiiiiff as fiudogenous giv»vtJi, ui tlie sense onpnoUj intended, 
does exist in the Monocotyledons, the Homes should bo given up. . 

Ill tho Moiiofsofjlrdons the HimjilMt formH of otem are oumpoflod of a miUM of cellular tiosue strengui- 
cmc^d b.v a iiunilicr of ooiiijilvlc'l^' w>|>amfo lihro-viuK*ultir buiidlcm (couoisfiajf of all oHucniblago of Bpiml, 
Olid annului' rclls, with duct» und woody thfHUO,) wbichi when carefully traced, arc found to uriiw juNt 
witliin the rind of the stem, to pass more or less slantingly upwards and inwards, till tlicy nearly 
reach the middle, then to turn out again to arri\'e dually at the leaves, into which they pass out to 
form tho ribs and veins. As they exist, in large numbciii, tlicy form an almost inextricable interlace- 
ment by their crossings in the different parts of their course, but they n^muin quite iwilatcd from each 
other, imbedded in the cellular tissue of the stem, and after the first year alter only by inereusiug in 
density from the addition of woody deposits inside thinr cells. In hcrbuccouB Btems they ore readily to 
be detected as woody strings running through the spongy cellular tissue; in tlic arborescent' Mono- 
cotyledons, such as the l*almB, they frequently become consolidated into one moss, by the cells of 
the general tissno of the trunk becoming converted into solid wood, but even tlieii tlicir isolated 
nature may bo distinguished by their appearing us Hejiarate spots in a ci-oss section. The large 
orifices seen in a cross section of a common cunc ore tlie ends of large' ducts, and each hole murks ilte 
centre of an originally isolated bundle. Such stems only grow by the addition of new |)ttrts, totally 
distinct lengths of the stem with ik'w isolated bundles, while the older portions only grow by iricre ex- 
pansion or consolidatiem of parts ahicady existing, llic niotK of Monocotyledons are traversed by llhi^i- 
vascnlar bundles which arise in eontuet with the ends of those of the stem, just bi'iieuth the 
rind ; they form a solid core to the fleshy roots, and enter all the sub-divisions. It should be observed 
hen*, 1 ^, that the roots of Monocotyledons are always lateral or occcssor//, as they ui'e culled, these 
plants never producing a tap-nHitf that is, a root forming a direct eoiitiiiuiitioii of the stem downwards. 
The peculiarities of tlie stems of Monocot 3 'ledonH may be studied hy examining the course of the libro- 
vascular bundles, in such plants us the Flag, which has a creeping, iindcrgi'ound stem or rhixonie, in 
ilia Asparagus ; in the Utile ctinical solid ]iart from which tlie seules of bulbs arise, in the Grasses, in 
Canes, and, where ocxs'SHible, in raliiis ; hut it requires much cuiv and putienee to investigate Uiem 
tlioroughly. 

THE COURSE OF THE SAP IN PLANTS. 

Ut J. towers, Esu., C.M.TLS. 

S UBSEQUhlNT to the few remarks made in a recent article on the dencttnl of tho sap, others have 
suggested themselves, jiartly in consequence of a |)a]>cr in The (tardonern^ Chromcle of Juno 29tJi 
last, by Professor Henslow of Hitcham, to which we must toko tho liberty to devote eousideTable 
attention. That gentleman sa^’s, ** I coinddcr tho fact established that an absorption of watm*, with 
whatever itma^' bold in solution, is constantly taking place through the extn>niity of tlie rootJots, und 
that tliis * crude sap’ is carried fonvord eitlicr through inUircelluhr passages, or tlinmgh particular 
vcBBcla (tube's, of which there still seems to be need of better proof), or through both, b}' a force 
which acts by *^rqpi<4s/o/i,' and not by The celebrated experiment by Uulcs upon tlie 

Vine, and the experiments of Dutrochet and others, have established this.” 

Wo ore not now considering tlie actnol ^*de)tctmt of the sup” by '* force of gravitation” — like tlint of 
water or quicksilver from the top to the bottom of a tulie, suggesU'd by soxiio : the obji'ct pointed to by 
Prof Henslow is widely diffei'ent from that ; and it involves those very mysterious phenomena which 
have BO long bc'cn hampered by many conflicting theories. Mr. Knight of Downtoii, appears to have 
approached the truth when he stated that tlie sap ascended through eel/a — and so for he met, and 
interpreted tlie theory of Hutrochefs endoatnoae, whereby fluids of ^ft'ereiit densities were shown to 
permeate through mombrunous tissues, and commix, till they mutually acquired an equal, or 
nearly equal density. The question, however, which now claims our notice arises out of tho opinion 
hazarded by Prof. Henslow, that the sap is xiropclled — and not attracted^ upwards, 

What^l would ask — is propulsion — ^what and where its agent P Tho ground is unquestionably 
the medium which snpparts the roots of a plant, through which also they ramify in search of food. 
The plant is an organized body, endowed witli a vital principle, and {icrvadcd by mtaUsed fluids — which 
like the living blood of animals, resist the decomxxming action of chemistty, and effectually preserve 
the entire body from imtrcfoction so long as the vital principle is maintained. Now, if a living plant 
require, and seek its food — whether by an act of volition, or os stimulated by an agent from without, 
hy what term can we define the act by which it draws api>ropriato food from an inert moss of earth, 
through a sxiongy tissue of rootlets, into its ascending oollulor system — other than by that of attrae^ 
Uoni I have long been convinced that to Electricity wo must refer for the interpretation of all tlio 
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phenomena of purely Tcgctative life. Elccfzicitj (bo its essenoe, os an emanation firom Creative 
Power, what it may), is everywhere, in every particle of matter, and always in action when moved 
even by the faintest breathing that could disturb the cobweVs fibre ! Electricity attracts, and then 
induces an opptmng condition, which produces tho appearance of repulsion. Let the atmosidicre be 
in an active, or os it is termed, state, tho fiuids prepared in the soil ore then attracted, and 
drawn upward tlirongh tlie sap-vessels ; at the same time, a contrary, or negative state being induced 
in the ground, tliosc fluids appear to be driven or propelled by a force setting toward tho roots, and 
thus fur may justify the theoiy of propulsion. Jlevcrso tho conditions, and the cfiect wiU be a ebango 
of the action in tho vitulixcid fluids. 

So far, electricity ap|>car8 to furnish us with sound general data ; but we cannot attain tho minatias 
of active forces. Such understanding and knowledge arc too high and wonderful for us ! ! 

‘‘ If,” contiiines Prof. Henslow, ** Mr. Beaton had cut away the two buds at tho ond of this Vinc- 
brnneh,” (sec extract above alluded to, as at p. 117, Oardenerif Chronicle,) “he would have found it 
tilled with sap notwithstanding such mutilation ; and if he had taken a poriion on a perfectly diy 
bniiicli, held it vertically, and poured water u]X)n the upper cut surface, this would have been imliibed, 
and have ultimately passed through, and dropped out at the lower end. It cannot he assumed as an 
axiom, that tlie sap descends, us well os ascends in tho way he describes ; for trees are not transparent, 
and we cannot see tJiis to be the ease. We must test tho fact by experiment, and his experiment is 
not sufficient for the purpose.” 

Hero we may reftn* the reader to tlie late article on the descent of the sap, for tho facts adduced on 
the authority of the late Mr. Knight, which appear to comprehend all that has come under tho ob- 
servation of the keenest miei'oseopic invcstigatiir. Ilioac facts 1 find supported by tho follbwing 
I'oiiiarks of Professor Henilow. “ But allow tho branches to bo filled as you will with crude sap, then, 
by cxlialuf ion tlirough the stomata” (pores in tho leaves) “ a large amount of tlie water is carried off, 
leaving w'hat is held in solution in tho I'cmaindcr of the water. Tho stimulus of light, acting on tho 
eellulur tissue of the IcavcH, cnublcs those jiarts to concoct tho organic comxiounds — sugar, gum, &c., 
w'hich are soluble in wat4ir, and art' capalile of being transmitted tiirough tlie membranes of the cells, 
into the same simees that am occupied by tho crude sap. Thus, a general diffusion of such organic 
coinxiouiids Ihmnghout the plants takes place; this diffusioii has been termed tho * descent of tho sap.’” 

Ill lew words tlien, we may safely conclude that tho courso of the sap is first firom the roots up- 
'ivards, a direct ascent through the saxi-cells of tho alburnum, or green annual layer of ivond in 
ti-ei's ; and in h<>rbaceous plants tlirough apxiropriate representative tissues, till it enters and pervades 
lJu! leaves, wherein tho processes of Iranspiralion and of laboration are carried on ; that thence, the 
prepared fluids are conducted downwards, partly as the matter of Cambium (proper juice — ^the Inthisium 
of Main), whciim, the lAher or imsli layer of Bark is organized, and wdtli it, tlie newly secreted por- 
tion of tho medullary jiroccsscH that converge horizontally toward Uie pith, and which form the 
silvei' gniin of tn>cB and shrubs. 

Therefore, tliat there is no simple movement of descent from the summit to tho roots, or one of 
eimulation — of flow and return, whatsoever ; although, as Mr. Knight assorted many years ago, that 
tliero may be a commixture of tho raw ascending sap, with portions of the laborated fluids tliat 
have “sunk into” the horizontal mcdullaiy tissue, w'hich is found in cveiy^ part of tho stem ; and by 
which tlie several layers of wood, however aged a tree may be, arc x>rcscrved fim so long as vitality 
and health arc suxixiortcd. 

Some xiersons have endeavoured to establish a theory of the “ descent of tho sap,” by tho irregular 
healing of wounded bark ; first and chiefly — ns they say— -at the upx>crmoBt edge of the wound ; hut 
this is met at once by the fact that wounded liark and abraded surfaces of the wood, do not so heal 
of nceiwity ; much dex>cnding upon arbitrary eircumstanccs, and the nature and extent of the injuries. 
Observation must convince every careful impartial person that such is the case; and, that in numerous 
instances, the cortical matter oomes “ rolling over” in every direction pretty much alike, and some- 
times most extensively on the lower edges. I ooncludo this xiaxicr with the following interesting pas- 
sage from Prof. Ilonslow’s article : — “ I do not suppose that gravity lias much to do in afibeting the 
question at issue. Unless my memory fail me, it has been proved that the upper edge of a wound oe 
a * ringed’ branel:^ when purposely bent downward in order to t&st this point, has been found to form 
a larger amount of new tissue than the other edge, (though this latter was now upxiermoBt in xMisition). 
If a wound on the trunk of tho tree bear a smali. -pi'oportion to the whole surface, wo might also 
exx>cct very littlo or no difference between the amount of matter fiirmod on different sides of the 
wound.” And, such is indeed tho result, as careful observations mode on almoat any hedge-row i 
trees will verify. ^ 




STASDAlin BCWRK. — AUSrEJOuiKKOrS NOTU’ES. 



STANDARD HOSES, 

S O lonff ns Ea/flivb gttitlciis uiTonl examples of beauty and cultivation, for all the rest of the vorJd, 
so long will the Rose maintain its position as the popular favourite. We have flowers with greater 
brillioucj of colour and chiistcr sjmmctiy of fonu, which bloom earlier and last longer —whose value 
is even increased by their having no thonis ; and 3 'et, in W'hati^rcr aspect it is Wewed, whetlier as bedng 
hanly and easily grown, or us l^grant and agreeably' coloured, or as handsome and beautiful in all its 
Xmrts, or whether it is assoidatod with the s|)orts of childhood and tlu* ]>leaHUi'os of old age—- tlic Rosi', 
both of the garden and field, has more fond admiral's than any other flowcT cither native or exotic, tlie 
emblem of the country itself, no other flower is so fit a representative of an English garden, and no 
other flower has stronger claims to embellish the architcicture of an English home. Since, then, Rose 
is so much and so justly cstcemi^d, it is not suqirisiug that its cultivation should l»e carried on to an 
extent commensurate with its great merits, and unequalb'd in any other country. 

It is thought, however, that its eultiii^' as a standard, husbeem kei>t somoivliat stutioiiur,v and tliat 
but few persons arc aware of the magnitude to which the Rose may l>e grown, or the admiitible cfleet 
which it may be mode to produce on n lawn or pleasure ground ; yet with a suflicicntly strong stem, 
and a system of carc'ful and patient training, there eatilx' no rt'usoimbb' doiiht but that siandnrd Rows 
could be grown to tlic sixe and form of the ordiiiaty examples of AVet'ping Ash, biiviiig the bRiiielieK all 
produced fixim the top of a single stem, and flowing down waixls on all sides; thus fbnning at the same 
time an example of English cultivation, and a vor}* omamcntal obj(*ct for a lawn. It may be also ob- 
serve^ that the ronstruction of a comfortable scat round its stem would afiurd a cool and fragrant 
retreat during the hot days of summer, so that in fact thosu who could not enjoy the* luxury of a 
bed of Roses might at least have the curtains. 

It is not wished to he inferred, tliat cither the Dog Hose or the Manettii Rose, could be grown to the 
strength of the Ash stem, nor is such vigour necessary' in a stondurd, trained in the manner alluded to. 
There does not seem, however, to he any reason for supposing that either may not l»e grown ten or 
twelve feet high, and with proportionate strength. But the chief if nut the whole supjiort for the 
head must he provided artificially by driving down a stout stake or jtole, to which the stiK'k may be 
fiuitcncd, and then the branches directed downw’ards to small hoops of wire of an}' diameter, from live 
to fifUicn or even twenty feet at'cording to tasti'. The climbing or spix'oding M»rts of R«»m' arc* of iMiurse 
the most suitable for gniwing in this form, but indeed almost 11113' scic'cted ; and if in tJic 

course of a few years the branches arc canned out to n great radius, some light props might be neex's- 
sary to the wires at the interior. If grown simply as an object of diH!oration on the luwn, the. 
standard may have a stock about seven fi'ot in height, and the diameter of the head ut the extremil}' 
of the branches, may be aliout five fec' 1 ^ b«} that in gimerol form it would np]>ear like a blunt cone. 
But if it is desired to coiiibiiic the ease of the arbour with the eli'gunee and lieuut}' of the ti*ee, then it 
must be grown to a larger scale, and provided with a scat round the stem. 1 ii this eusi' the bruiiclies 
should be trained to the ground, so us completely to conceal tlie interior, on entrance being left ut one 
side. Tlie general management of the tree when oiiec W'cll establislied, is similar to that of Rusi's 
grown in the common way, and therefore need not be entered upon here. — P. E. K. 


:|Eli5tilloiitnii5 jSntimi. 

JSeedlinff Frrueh Grttpex, — Jatwim : Fifty-two seedlings of this Vine have fimitod. Its habit is vigoraiis, 
the berries arc oblong, and ripen about ten days before the eomirinn (Jliusselos, but ore pnsluui'd bws iVccly ; 
When raised from scod it presents the suTne defects, and is rather later. Mot'itloH panache Iwars Grapes that 
are mostly black, a few white, same speckled, with much variety of foliage, form, and sise of bony ; all in the 
way of the MoriUons, from which, in France, wiiin is mode, leabd (the Akxander of the United States), is 
vi!ry remarkable for its produotivcuosB, and well dcm'rvJng of attention by tlioso who oro curious, or intcresUfl 
in vegetable physiology ; the plants raised iWnn it vary mueJi in general charaotej’. From a sowing mode in 
ffi36 and 1837, of tliu Vine, about sovuijty plonls wore obtained, which assumed the most singular folinge. In 
some cases the leaves were like those of the Italian Pedlar, the Maple, the Plane, and otbors, all unUko the 
usual form of the Vinn loaves. All sixes arc representod ; some are very thick and much notched, but those 
Vinos BO singohir in structuro have not fructified. Anumg the plants having larger loaves, a few have borne 
, passable fruit-— one blade variety, and ihroo varieties, rospeettvdy white, yeUowiBh, and rod-brown. In Uicso, 
I the flavour of the Isabel is considerably modified, being less high, and more ogroeahlo. In respect to sise, 

u ihrt of the Iiyibel has never been surpassed, and nrdy attaint : the bony varies from tlie round, to tho 
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^ OYuI-oblong in form. The Isabel was obtained about 1816, foom a sowing of the seeds of Vitis labnisco. 
Mtuvat Jama. — ^Thirty-four plants raised fVom this, have home fruit. If wo except the Chassdas Musqud, fliis 
whitn Muscat has been hitherto niuong the first to conLO to matnrity ; but there has just been obtained from seed 
one which ripens ton nr twelve days before it Tlin Muscat Josns, though veny good, has tho dofoet of cracking 
when nearly riiK\ Tho variety ubtainifd appi*ars to lie free from this defetd. In tho greater number of plants 
raised from tlic srod of tho Muscat Jesus, the musky flavour is not pcrcoptihlo, in others it is very foint, except 
in cxtrimio maturity. Tlio bony varies very much in form and siso, always white, and ineJinod to enudt. The 
Muscat Jesus is known under four or five difibrent nafocs. Mufcat Oailhiha^ like must other MusuatS'Whcn raised 
from seed, in part loses its musky flavour, und presents a groat variety of foliage ; four white kinds have been 
obtained, but they are late, and have little of tho musky flavour oommtm to the typo. One of the most dcsizablo 
has the leaves much cut, with tho berries larger lliau in tho Caillaha; tho biuichcs are very handsome, and 
rtitlie.r l^tcr than the Muscat noir d’ Angers, hut etirUer by ton or fifleen days tliun the ootnninn Muscat noir. 
There have also heen nlitaiiied from this sowing, two plants of M uscat noir hutiye.— Ann, Up h Jfioe. (kuffvlp 


Hotl. fie Tmtffr, 


Oa Haiti 7b//»w//. -Tho organic part of plants gcncraUy amounts to about nine-tenths of their whole hulk; and 
us tins matter is chiefly produced from, and through the influeneo of, atmospherie air and water, and these being 
largely extraetod by thesir nmts ns well as by their leaves, it points lo the propriety of boring the. soil in a can^ 
dition lo allow an iininijN'ded ueeess of thest' gases to tlie roots of ]»lniit8. For hoiik' years 1 have used nnUiiiig hut 
far/if loam for the various pnqioscs of ]uitting, Huiting it to difleront plants hy the iidditinii of ehoreoal, ])ehhlcs, 
and Haud,~lM>iiig guided in the' proportion of these latter substances by tlio nature of tlie roots and gcaieitil Imbit 
of growth ; and us hy the iadieiniis iipplieatLOU of manure water, wlmn and where requisite', I obtain, lhrou;idi 
sini]i1e meiins, all tlu' advuntiigcs that cju» hi? derived by the use of tlic wrioiis mixturos rerommendeil under Uic 
name of «>(imposts, I theivfoce look upon these, in many cases, minute proisniionals of ditfeii'nl soils and inaiiures, 
as being altogt'ther imneeessary. There is hy fur toil little importance attat'hed to the aeration of H4>ilR; hy bring- 
ing liieiu in iKuitiict with nir holh the minerul iind vegetable ingredients ore dccompost'd, thi'ir latent powcirs of 
uetioii drawn out, and n?ndm'd dirt'etly avaihihle for the purposes of vegetatioTi. Jlcnee the advantage's of 
Irciichiiig and suhs-iilirig, tlie fife/Jiig and pulverizing of soils; and though it is impossible, in the present state of 
knowledge, (o Irnec all the operations of the various agimls that ore daily pnMlucing changen in the animal, 
vegetable, inn] niiiieriil s^’stems, we know thui in tlu* absence of air and moisture, substances may remniii un- 
elmiiged ; hut under their combined iiifliumco, the most impc*iifihahle must ultimately sueeiimh. In e^dlecting soil 
for jKittiiig, 1 prefer tiiives cut from a dry pasture, seeimsd iu dry wcatlier, ,‘iml piled in a heap ujitil m anted for 
UHt‘. If tlu'ac have Im'ou proeurod ftvwn soil of a retentive, adhesive nature, it can he corrected hy tlie additum of 
sand, ehiireoid, &e. Chairoul is both a eheniii*al and a ima'hniiienl agent. Its value as a manuro is derived from 
its property of nbMicbiiig moisture und various gases- particularly ammonia. A eelchrati-d eliemist says ; *‘Char- 
<'oal is eapahlc of Ixnng used with advantage in ahstrooUiig the ommonuieal and other salts, which gives its value 
to the liijuid of farm-yanls. Experiment bos shown that when filtered through a bed of eJiarcoal tho liquid escapes 
without colour, und almost without tash*, while the charcoal is itself convertctl into fertilizing muiiurc," Such is 
the theory of its act ion ; and its prsu?ti<'al clHeney has been sufiieiently proved to rank it us ii valimhlo iiigivdient 
in soils. 'ITm heap should be frequently turned over, In expom* every part of it to the influence of tlic weather, 
and presiTve it in a In'alfhy state ; and that it may he of easy ueeesR during winter, it shouhl he kept under cover 
and always nsi‘d in as rough a state as the size ol‘ the pots will conveniently allow. In tho first phiee, the pots 
should he thoroughly clean and diy ; and as eomxdete und efllcient drainage ib indispensable, tho material used for 
tliis purpose should be in quantity eorrespoiuling to tho size of the pot. Broken prits, or ci'oekttf as tliey aro gen- 
erally Ita-med, are most in use; hut eharciNil, liones, bricks— broken up —or small stones, will answcT this puzx>OBe 
equally os well. When the puts aro largo, a good sysU'm is to invert a small pot in the bottom, filling the space 
between it. and the side of Iho pot with the drainage. A plant should not bo potted when it is very dry, nor 
when soaked with wet. If iu llic former cose, it is very likely to remain so, us tho water will pass through the 
frodi soil without penetrating into the old ball of earth ; and if in tho latter state, it is not in a very good condi- 
tion to he surroun^l with an additional layer of earth. When the roots ore thickly interwoven they should be 
earofully disengagod, tliat they may be spread nut into the fresb soil ; but jn shifting young, healthy, growing plants 
with the roots just roadiing tho aide of the pot, they should nut Ijo disturbed, os it is important to preserve the 
smaller fibres, upon whose action the health of tho plants chiefly dcxK?nda. In cases when the plant is unhealthy 
and the roots in unfavourable soil, or in repottbig deciduous plants that have been kept in a state of rest during 
winter, the ball of earth should he liroken up and noorly oil shaken out, that tho young roots may at onoo enter 
the fresh soil It is also nooessary to examine the stem, in order to guard against doqi phmting. Tho ordinaiy 
advice — “ Novor plant deeper tliaii before,’' is well enough, provided it not deep pUmtod before. But tliis is tooP 
frequently tho coso to be passed over in this way ; and when jdants aro raised from cuttings, they must necessarily 
bo deeper planted when young than is consistent with their future wdfore ; tho soil Aould bo cleared away until 
tho base of tho stem is lovcl with the surface. I have seav valuable plonts lost through neg^t in this rospoct, 
oven after they had attained considerable sixe. It is necessary, especially fo potting hard-wooded plants, to make 
tho soil modontoly firm. It should not, however, be rmnmedy but rather fitted in, qnoading the roots into the 
fresh soil, finishing oflf with a level surface^ and leaving sufficient space for watering. — Hortieiliniiiit^ ^ 
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l%e of OardomHff, — We know not one fancy, one recreation, so unalloyed in ollitB points as the oulti- 

TOtion of a garden. Tt soems to afford, in common with all tho rest of the fannica, the Aill enjoyment common 
to all, and to hare a largo balance in its favour. The misor over his trt'osiirc gbmts not more oomplotoly upon 
his money than the gardener does upon his chouto fruit, flowers, and vegetalilos. Thu picturo-rollccfor is not 
prouder (^his paintings than tlio florist is of his Tulips ; nor dttes tho owner of the au^'icutgems of art jioint tiiom 
out wifli more satisfaction, than the gardener shows his best named flowers. Tf the o* icr of a gallery of pictures 
has his Kubens, bis laiunardo da Vinci, bis Paul Potter, so bos the owner of a bed of Tulips. The florist eonibiiips 
in bis single garden as many fannies as would occupy liolf the population, and delights in all of them. 'XVluit if 
the conchologist boasts of his collection of shells ? lie can only hmk at tlicni in one state ; tJicm they am, always 
alike, no dhango ; only a few people can sec them at once, and not one in u thousand, thtuigli they iiiay be pleased 
with the beauty, can estimate tho rarity of them. The antiquarian pores over his eedns in solitude ; ho boasts 
perhaps, that this crown, that guinea, or tho other mcdol, arc tlie only known ones in existenee ; but can be in- 
crease them ? Con bo oblige a single friend with an ofbet? Will it over lie better.^ but. if another lie found 
like it, will it not bo worse t What bos be rare that tho florist may not in bis own estimation equal ? The Tulip- 
grower would say, ** What coin have you got equal to my fine Louis XVI ? ** And no possessor of tiie only eoin 
of a kind, prizes himself more upon his treasure than a florist docs in twenty di/TerL-nt ilow>‘**.4 of twent}' dill'eivnt 
familtes. Tho lover of the garden is a general collector, and a creator of new bcaiitifss into the linrgiiin ; he sows 


his seed with pleasure, he watches the progress of his plants with interest, ho bmks for their npening floM*erh or 
swelling fruits with anxiety; and if his hopes ore crowned by <uio solitaTy plant, fruit, or flower, lu-tter tbiiii liis 
present stock, he is repaid for all his trouble, laboiu*, and watchfulness ; if nut, he be^jius again, riotliing datuited, 
saying to himself, ** Bod luck now, better another time." Is there any fniit eats so sweet as that fnun our own | 

garden ? Does not every day develope some now claim to our attention ^ Every new visitor in the fonii of a j ; 

flower, or fruit, or vegetable, is a welcome one. A man docs not go into bis garden, .*is be must into a gnilerr of j ' 

pictures, a cabinet of coins, nr a museum of natural bistoiy, to set' the same iltiep^' in the siune phiees time iiiili<r ' ; 

time : he finds something new cvi^y day : liis bods of Tulqis and Bimuni'iiluses, bis ctilleetions of J*ieotee^, ( 'nni.i- i ' 

tions, and Pinks, bis Pansies, Dahlias, Auriculas, Polyanthuse<i, . 0111 ] oilier flower.^ come in, one ulYt'V the other, to 
reward him tor his rcercation — for, though then* be much exertion oeeasionajl y required, lic> M-ill not rail it l>ih<»ur. 

His v^etablcs and his fruit repay him tor thn trouble and cxiiensi' be incurs : uiul, atler all, tlieri> is one sw l•l■letu•v 
to all bis cares, one refreshing reward for all bis anxictii*s, one eirrminstanec that gives im ndditiomil relish to nil • j 
be personally enjoys, and it is this,- -be bos not to seek a connoisseur to participate in bis luiiqdness, for .'i!*k u lioiu 
ho may to sec his establishment, all the classes of society are delighted with a well-kept ganlen. Jt di-lights nil 
the senses; its fragnuine, its lirillinncy, its nsefiilnoss, all speuk to us in language not hi hr* iiiixiimlerstood iqiiiii 
tho numerous pleosiiTOH and duties which are inKeparuble. But there is one jaant of wbieb we not !»«>•.,• 
sight, — it is the facility with which every class of society can nccnimnifHlate bis I'urdening to hi;< iiiimjik, and yet 
excel as far as he goi*s; one e.ottager, with scareely more ground outside his houst* than bis bouse covers, can be ; 

king above bis ncigbboun fur the growth of Stoclu ; another prides himself upon his doiible r,arkHpui-H; a llitrd j 

will allow none to surpass liim in Pinks; a fourth wil] shine in I'ansies , and so, aeeonling to the at his 

disposalf the owner of a garden may bo ambitious, succcsaful, and happy. — Timm* MWf r, 


J^nit unit Hon 

Tnop^LiTM Bxctbit, Khtzaeh, Bc.*uth's Indian Gross {AUy. Gard, ^//.)— Nat. Ord., TrrqMcolacem ^ Tro- 
paxdcfiR. — A small climbing greenhouse hcrlsuicous plant, resembling T, Irach^eerm. Tliu leaves are peltate, 
roondiiih, do^y cut into five or six obovatc leaflets, which are bright green above, paler beneath. The flowers 
are yellow, with a short straight fqmr, and obcordate petals twice as long as the divisions of , the calyx. From 
Bolivia. Introduced in 1849. Flowers in spring. Messrs. IjOW, of Clapton. 

Oncuivm hiohatum, LmiUy. Bladr-Bpotted Oncid ( Vaxt. FL Qard.^ i., 68).— Nat Ord., Oruhidacoo} f yandea!i- 
Brasudte. — ^A curious and distinct stove epiphyte, allied to 0, phymaUtokUwn, It has Iminching panidos of pale 
yellow or oream-ooloured flowers, the aepalsond petals linear-lanceolate, marked with a few irregular brownish- 
black blotohos ; tho Up is triangiilar, brighter yellow, with a brown stain or two below the point From Guiana. 
Introduced “ many 3 rear 8 sinoc.’* Flowers in summer. Messrs. Loddiges, of Hockney. 

Oncsdiuk TBiLiNQua, Lktdtey, Throc-tongned Oncid {Paxt. PI, Gard,j i., 42).— Nat OrtL, OrchidacesD § 
Yandeas-Brassidso. — ^A curious stove epiphyte, of whidi the leaves and pseudo-bulbs oro undescribed. The flowers 
«gsow thinly in a half-olimhing ntcemose j^ido, and are of a deep diondate brown, tho petals and crest of the lip 
edged and spotted with bri^t ydlow. From Peru, Introduced about 1846. Flowers injipring. Sir P. M. 
Egorton, Bart 

ONcaDiDX LONOiXBS^ JAadky, Long stalked Ondd (TVrzt JFl, Gard., i., 46).— Nat Ord., Ordudacoe § Van- 
doBD-BrsosidiB. — ^An unimportant stove n^pbyte, with oval two-loavod psoudo-balbs, and a scape bearing two 
flowers on lofig peduncles ; the odours are yellow and brown. Supposed to be from BraziL Introduced through 
IM. Mord, of ^aris, about 1846. Flowers in April. 
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THE STANWICaK NECTARINE. 


B ESClilPTlON.-^Fniit modium-Busod, in our specimen rather below this, roundish oval ; 

skill pule dull yellow, becoming deep violet vdth small brownish specks where fully exposed, 
iind iMiRsing off to bright red, richly broken towa^ the shaded parts. Flesh greenish white, 
or very pale greenish yellow, with a slight tinge of red next the stone, which separates freely ; 
“ tender, juicy, rich, and sugary, without the sl^^hicst truce of the f]tt\’Our of jirustdc acid 
when thui'oughly matured on the tree it is said to be very liigh flavoured. Stone middle- 
sisei'd, very rugged, ovate, with a prominent point, and shuqi edge, and of a deep tawny brown ; 

tlie kernel is sweet like a nut, iKissc'ssing nothing of tlie hitter nlmcftid fliivour.” Ripe about 
the eifll of August or tlie lieginning of ScptcmlKT, in the climate of Yorkshire. 

Tlic ti'ec on its own roots is a robust aud lati* grower. The leaves have the intu’gins creiiate- 
i Semite, luid ore fui’iiished n£ the base with a pair of stnuU reniform glands. Tlie flowers are 
large, and of a palish pink colour. 

I Ii STOUT, &c.— 'Hiis vnlmiblc Nectarine, described by Dr. Lindley, as being as far lH‘ 3 'ond all 
other Neetai'iiies as the (jivcu^igc Plum is licyoiid all other Plums, was iuti'udueed to this eouiitr}* 
1>y llis (ji*ace the Duke of Noi'thuinberluud, to whoso liberality we are iudebteil for the spetd- 
ineii of the fruit /rom which our dvaw'ing w'os nuule. The first account of it was given by Mr. 
Thompson, in tlic Journal of the- Ilortirultural Soewty (i., 272), from which it njipearHthiii llis 
(2raee raised it frmii^a stone given him hj' Mr, Barker, formerly Her Majest^^'s Viee-(It)nKul at 
Alep])o, n(»w^ residing nwir Suedia, in Sjnria — a gentleiniui who has been insti'uniental in iutru- 
(Ineing some other valuable Syrian varieties of stone fruits to tlie gardens of this country. Tlie 
seeds thus obtiiined, were sown in March, 1813, in his Qmce's garden at Stan wick Park, where, 
under the superinUmdeiice of Mr. frawfonl llaillic, the first fruit were ripened in August, 

1 8 Hi, the variety having lx*en budded in the autumn of 1843 Ch the Bellcgiu'de Peach. 

The Slmiwick Nectarine hsis acquired moi*e Uian ordinary celebrity among hortieulturists, 
from Hio faet of tlie munificent surrender of his property in the variety by its noble owner, and 
the appHeatiun of the jirocrc'ds of its sales, uftt;r defraying tlie expenses of pnqMigation,* to the 
rdiaritiible ]mr])ose of aiding the fluids of the Gardeners’ Benevolent Institution. Mr. Rivers, 
of Sjiwbridgewortli, uiidoi’took its propagation; and, on the occasion of the aiiuivcrHary meet- 
ing of the luatitutioii, on the 1 5th of May in the present year, the first twenty-four plants-— 
w'iiich Imd been ohUiiued hj' grafting — were disposed of at Stevens’ Booms, at prices varying 
from £2 2s, to 1*10 10#. each, realising, in the aggregate, the sum of £1G4 Ms., which, together 
willi the moni'y which may be realized by any furtlier sales, is, by tlie wish of the noble Duke, 
to form the imelcns of a fund for the construction of almshouses fur aged and indigent gar- 
deners. It is understood that Mr. Bivers will have a number of plants for a further public 
sale in the course of the present autumn. 

Mr. Baillic states that the tree on its own roots grows late in tlie autumn, oven retaining 
its leaves through Uic winter. Worked iqxm Apricot, Plum, or Almond stocks, he has no 
doubt ii will prove quite hardy, and bear well, even in the north of England. We Icom, firom 
good authority, timt the flavour of the ihiit when gatlicred early mid artificially matured, as 
was tlio case with the specimen from which our description waE drawn up, is inferior llbud that 
the fruit n'quircs to Ix^ fully matured ujton the tree to acquire its proper flavour. 

Like other cultivated firsts, this also appears to have its peculiarities in respect to the stocks 
upon whidi it is worked. As flir as these peculiarities have been observed, they are explained 
in the following extracts fimn a letter, with which we have just been flivoured by Mr. Bivers 
The buds sent me in August, 1841), (rum Stonwick, were partly inserted in Musde Plum 
stocks ond portly in a French Plum stock, called the Damns ^oir, or BlodK Damask Plum. Thegr 
all appeared to take well, and remained plump and sound all the winter. In the severe frost 
they were protected by inverted flower-pots. In spring, those on the Black DamadL 
broke fi-ccly, those on the Musde not so. The severe fi^ist op May drd, made sad havoc with 
them; out of eighty buds on the Musde stock, not more than two plants surviveds . Those on 

• ItlfllmtrlglittoKtatethiitMr.aiTCTs mttdo ehngc Ibr propogntiBg fids to 
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THE BTAMWICK NECTABINE. 


tbe Black Danuuik escaped muck better, and are now fine vigorous trees from four to five feet 
in height, furnished wilh healthy leaves, some of them eight and a half inches long, remarkable 
for their sickle shape, the footstalks being profusely covered with frilly-dcvclopcd renifonn 
glands. It is, 1 apprehend, somewhat tender while in bud ; for, what are called “ French 
Peaches,” such as Grosse Mignonno, Gollande, &c., on the some kind of stocks, and in the same 
quarter, without the least protection, did not receive tlic least injury. 

*‘In 1849,” Mr. llivcrs writes, I raised one seedling from it, which is now a plant five 
feet high, and in a bearing state. This season, I have raised three more. They ore all exactly 
alike in their foliage and habit. In the leaves of tliesc seedlings the reniibrm glands ore 
minute, and borne, not on the footstalks us in the young plants of the parent sort, ulliylcd to 
above, but on the base of the leaves thouisclves.” In the leaves from the parent tree, which ac- 
companied the fhiit sent to us, and which arc represented with it on our plate, tlic glands ns tlierci 
shown were of small size, and were situated, not on the footstalks as in Mr. KLvers’ vigorous 
young trees, but on the base of the leaves ; which latter were variable in form from the usual 
broad and elongate lance-shaped outline, to oblong, suddenly contracting to n point. From the 
Stanwick seedlings which Mr. Uivers has rctu^, we learn that he cnteTtuiiis hopes in a gene- 
ration or two, of raising up a new race of melting Nectarines adapted to our climate. — 

CuLiUBE. — ^In the cultivation of a garden few tilings are of more importance, or, when 
properly managed, imjiart a more beautiful ap|>camnee, than well trained wall trees, for as 
judicious training is not incompatible witli abundant fruitfulness, there is no rt^ason why 
fruit trees of all kinds should not be systematically imd properly trained. Thu first sU^ji to 
successful training is, without doubt, projicr planting, for no matter bow well a tree may have 
been prepared, if it be not properly ]ilantcd, and in soil suitable to its certain requirc>meuts, 
success in its after management is quite out of the question. 

Now, of all wall fruits, that which is culled stone fruit is the most difiTicult to manage, in- 
asmuch as being constitutionally more delicate than Pears and the like, the trees are liable to 
suffer frx>m change of seasons and other atmospheric inilucncjes, which have little or no effect 
upon other kinds. To change the climate of u place is u difficult matter, but it is possibh* so 
to modify our treatment of the phmts as to enable them to suit tliemsclves to circuTiistuiiees 
comparatively unfavourable. The greatest enemy to the x>ropcr muuagi'mcnt of stone fruit is 
a retentive soil and defective drainage, or, us is too frequently the case, no "drainage at ull. 
In such a situation, all the evils attendant ujmn immature wood speedily pit'sent themselves, in 
the form of suckers from the roots, gum, cankcT ; weak imd unluiulthy growth in tiic spritag, 
accompanied by blister, blight, mildew, and shoals of insects ; strong growth in the summer, 
too strong to be properly ripened, and consequently a defcctiA'c blossom, and a very short crop 
of fruit. Again, if the wood is immature it contains too much moisture, mid by a sudden tliuw 
after a severe frost the sap vessels ore lacerated, and the plant is speedily n^duced to a com- 
plete wreck. These arc some of the evils which proceed from tlie accumulation of water in 
the soil, and wc may here remark that the some results will follow, in stone fruits, on com- 
paratively dry soils, if they ore highly enriched with raw cold manure. Strong and rampant 
growth m all soils and in every situation is opposed to the proper management of stone ftniit 
trees, ana the treatment which tends to such a result is wrong in principle. Some years hack 
we saw in sevend of the Dublin nurseries, Peach trees which, from the maiden plant, hiul 
made dioots four to six feet long ; strong iNiskct rods which would have required an Italian sky, 
rather than the humid atmosphere of tho Ememld Isle, to have brought tliem to maturily. 
Shortly afterwords wc hod to select some treses to plant, and when we morked tho weakest 
plants, the nod, wink, and shrill whistle peculiar to Irish wisdom, was liberally expended by 
the workmen upon our Saxon ignoAincc. In taking the plants up, we found that they had 
been manured with cow-dung and garbage from tho f^ughtcr-houscs ; tlie roots were like whip- 
thongs, three or four feet long, with scarcely a.fibrc upon them ; in fiu‘t, the whole system of 
the plant was in as satisfactory a1»tate of plethora as the most thorough-going trec-dcstroycr 
could poBsilfiy desire. In England, likewise, wc have* seen very gross trees, and they do nd- 
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mirahly for gentlemen gardononi, and amateur cultivatoni, who look more to the quantity than the 
qualify of their purehasca. The criteria of a good trained tree, to procure from the nurseries, 
arc that the Btems should be clean and short, the branches equally balanced on each side as to 
size and quantity, the joints short, the wood firm and hard, and the main roots modciato in 
siz^, and thickly covered with fibres. Avoid, by all mcfms, strong and unequally balanced 
tn'es ; ratltcr phmt small ones, os wc have; no doubt they will bo found more satisfiictoiy. 

From the proceding remarks it will be scon that the first thing in the cultivation of the 
Peach, after prociuing good trees, is the preparation of the border. Therefore, as a first step, 
see tluit it is deeply and thoroughly drain^, and if the 8ub>soil is clay, moke the Imttom of 
the l>qrdor to slopi^ from the widl to the drain, and cover the entire surfiicc with concrete to 
the di'pth of three inches. We are quite awiire tlint impervious bt)ttoins to borders are objected 
tf) by some excellent eultivsitors, conU'ncliiig, as they do, that euncrcting is contrary to nature, 
aud tliat it intercepts the flow of ton'csirial heat. Wc, for our pmrt, sei% no objection of the 
kind ; on the ouiitraiy, we look ujion the inqiervious bottomed and walled in iMwdiT, as a luge 
ilower-pot filled with suitiihle eoinpost, and where the roots of the plants cannot get into beal 
soil, blit, are ulw’ays under the control of the cultiTator. flneh an arrangement, even undiw 
tolerably fiivour.ible circuinstaneos, must hn preferable to allowing trees, calculated when pro- 
])('vly ])l:inled to stiind for half a century, to run into soil where they must soon bccvomo useless, 
and have to bt^ replaced. Ovct the eoiiercte six or nine inches of drainage must be placed, and 
ilu' soil slionld not lx*, h'ss than two fe('t six inches in depth. Of soil for I’c'ach trees, a ^od 
Inuud IiMim fi'om an old pastime or eoinmon, rut from four to six inches deep, oeeording to the 
cpuility of the under soil, liberally intermixed with road scrapings from hard roads, is tlie 
best. 'J’liese, if the soil is heaiy, may bo u.si'd in eqmil proportions, but if the loam is light one- 
lliii'd of the mad sand will lx* sullieient. Two ycHirs Ixiek we planted a quantity of stone fruits 
ill a I’onipost ol* this kind, and w'o never saw tvws pmluec such im abunduiexi of first-mte roots, 
indeed they were so immerous that it w^as Ibund impossible to get the soil away from them at 
the tiiiH* of transplanting. Compost so pn^pared fdiould bn mixinl a lew montJis before pluit- 
iiig, blit this is not indispensable. 

As the Staiiwiek No(*tiiriiie is found to rijien so far north ns Diwlington, it, no doubt, will 
prove* a fii-st-rate fruit in the southern counties of England. We shall recur to the subject of 
Peach cultiira in a future article. — ^A. 

' Mm mtit Rm ^Monis. 

DBNTmoaniM urwtdatitm, LwtOrtf . Latchot-lipiKid Pendmlx! {JTttTf. FI . Gmrd,, i., 63).— Nat. Old., Or- 
oliidai’f.'i' ^ Ma1iixoni>noiidmliidiiD. — A boaiitJful and distiset stuvo opiphytn, with creat alondrr ternifo stenu ; loaves 
iiTidrHf'rihod. llift flow(*ni grow in pain, and arc* alioat an intdi anross ; they nn> of a very firm toxturo, white 
tiXijicil with dolirati' pinh, di!<si» ypllow in thu middle of the lip, which is dcscribi'fl or lining vewy miicli like thaso 
old-rasliimiod slippivs, which witlmnt a ludlow ftir thn foot worn merely latrhofl niund the instep ; the onpals and 
petals are ohhmg obtuse. From the Indian Archipelago. Introdu^ about 1849. Flowers in March. B. B. 
llolford, Esq. 

TaaiiKsnANTiA vm.rTiNA Kmth oiidBoscAr Velvety Spidor-wort {Am. dr Omnd., y. 186).- Nat. Ord., Com- 
molynnceiR.— A cool Btovo horbne.ooufi pt'roniiial, with tnbcroiu fiiaciculate roots, floshy branching stems, onCUy 
mid densely ]tu1ie.f}eeiit ; the leaves sessile, ovnte-lanccolaie, enrdate, amplcxicaul, ooft on both sidA; luid tho 
(lowers ill many tlow<*rcd axillary and terminal umbels, violet-colouTed, paler ontaide, tlu* filaments violet, and 
the nritliers yellow. From Coatemala. Intrudiievd to Tterlin by M. Wniiszew'itz. Flowera in November. 

CoT/imiorNiA cocriNBA, n’allich. Bearlct-tlowered Golquhnuiiia {Fot. Mag., t. 4614). — Nat. Old., lisbiaoein 
$ Blacdieie. -A tall-growing sub-scnrulcnt hidf-hanly shrub, the bnuichcH obscurely tctrof^ol, and bcuing largo 
opposite ovate loavos, from the axils of whieh spring tlio pseudo-whorls of flowims, which ore two-lippod, the 
upper lip, Iwick of the tulm of the eorulla, and margin of tho lower lip rufl, the rest yellow. From Nepal. Intro - 
dtu'od alxiiit 1840. Flowers towards autumn. Iloynl Botanic Uunlcn, JCcw. • 

Aoontiah vAaiROATns, Kmth . Variegated Acontios { Am . dt Gaud., v., 1R6).— Nat Ord., Ameeie § ColadieiP. 

K herbonixins stove plant, stemless, with pedatifid leaves, tJio si'ven segments subfulciform-lonceoiato, ahaiply 
^minted, wuvy at the inniTrins. The spathe is ovol-obloitg acuminate, bomn on a seape eight orti;n inchra l r> n g^ 
and is eonvoliito below, vontricoso, and obscurely angled; the spadix is %ragrant From Gaiacoaa. Intiedufiod 
to Berlin, in 1847, by M. Moritis. Flowcra in July. * 

Buhssta puhebcsns, Karatm, Puliesoont Buhssia (Am. de Gmd., v. 382).— Nat Ord., i^fdcpiadiioea^^ 
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NEW AND RARE PLANTH. 


Stapcliosc.— A stove climbing imdcTahrub. Tlio leaves ore oval, acuminate, pubonilous below, lai^ and growing 
opposite each other. The umbeUate rotate flowen, which grow on pedicels as hmg as the fliiwcrs themselves, aro 

of a pur^ colour. From Venezuela : batiks 
of the Arogua. Introduced to Berlin about 
1848. Flowers? ,[i?. maenphyUa^ £ar- 
sten, is said to bo the Martidmia fhamUaUty 
Kndcer, in Bot. Mag., t 4299 ; tlio Aide- 
pim nutmpkyUaj of Willdcnow's herba- 
rium.] 



Ci.TANTiiiTs DAMvimii, Cumiiwjham. 
Damjiier’s Cliaiitli {Pttjri, FI. Uard., i., t. 
lfl).-~Nat. Orel., Fnhui'oa* § I'opUimimu'ie. 
8 ) 11 ., C. Oxh'yi, CMturngham; Donin stx*- 
eioBo, Jkm; Konncdyaspcciosn, CmimtighaM. 
% — ^A beautiful herbaceous perennial, witli 
stout decumbent shaggy Btoms, funiishcd 
with pinnate loaves of alamt five pairs of 
leaflets with an odd one ; they aro opfiOBito 
obovate-oblong, covered wiUi lunghairs which 
give them a gre}'ish aspet;t ; at tlicir lyuso 
aro the coarsely-cut stipules. The flowers 
grow in a kind of umliel wliJch pvtc(;odi» 
from a peduncle shortor than the leaves and 
springing from their axils ; they arc large 
and of a brilliant crimson scarlet, the staii- 
danl ovatc-oblong acuminate, two inches 
lung, having a convex, sliining, deep purpl(> 
staiu at tlic base, the keol largo, falcate, 
acuminate, two inches long, the wings small 
and narrow, about an inch in ZengUi ; the 
standard is thrown bade so os to take the 
same plane as the keel, which gives tlio 
corolla a singularly iiamew and elongated 
appearance. Frr>m New ITolland : sterile 
pmts of the intciiur, and narth-west coast. 
Intnaluced in 1840. Flowers in snmmur. 
Messrs. Veiteli, of Exeter. 

ClFUnA NoRTIIIANA, VAU, 

Morrm. Blue marked North’s Cipura {Ahm, 
deO(wd.f t. 258).— Nat. Ord., Tridacem.— 
8 yji : M. cedestis, Zsmaiirv. — very elegant 
cool stove perennial, possessing, however, 
the bod quality of having very qdicmoral 
flowers, eompcnsatod in some measure by their quick succession. Tbo plant is herbaceous, with broadly emdibnn 
distidious leaves, and a tall winged scape bearing thw flowers near the top. The flowers ore six-parted, tho 
three outer diviaiims huger oborate dt^flexod, white, msiiLed at tho base with brownish-red trsnsverso lines, tho 
inner divisionjaiDallcar, re v(duto, groonishatihebaso, with tiansverse bonds of red-hniwn, tho upper psitbsndod with 
htuish-puxide., From Brazil. Introduced to Belgium in 1847 by M. De Vos. Flowers for a long time in summer. 
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NEW AND BARE PLANTS. 


Mouwokia ELBitANH, Jkeomu. Eiogant MouSBonia {Flm i» SerreSf t 489).— Nat. Qrd., Gomereoon § 
GcaniTGic. — A rather bandaomo aub-cdirubby herb, requiring a temporato stove. It has soft hairy stems and 
leayra, more or less tinged with red. The leaves ate opposite, ovate-oblong aemninato, erenatc-dontate, and 
slinrtly potiulato. The flowers grow in three or four-flowered umbolB, on pcdieels springing from the of the 
leaves ; the uorolla is an inch and a half long, somewhat curved and swollen about the tniilfllii of t he scarlet : 



1. Mouatotua eliyan$, 

2 . Cupiea eimabarian, 

the limb of flvo sproAding, nearly 
equal c'roso-crennlato lobes, yel- 
lowish inside, with lines of purple 
spots ; the throat is yellow. From 
Guatemala : monutainous regions. 
Introduced to Belgium? Flow- 

I . ers during the winter. 

I turHiiA ciNNAnAHTNA, PlauehoH. Ginnabar-colourcd Cuphon {Pletfi tieti Serretj t. 527).-“'Nat. Qrd., Lye 
TMooi 9 Lythroiu. Syn., ? C\ Llavcana, Jandtej /. — A very pretty Sub-shrubby gnxmhouso or half-hardy plant, 
with braneJics, bearing opposite lanceolate leaves, acute and narrowed towards the point, and roeamose 

pomelos of showy blossoms ; the viscid, hairy, calyx tube, Is oboiit three quarters of on inch long, polo rod, with 
^ green nbs, and tips ; the two onlaigcd upper petals are minute and of ilio same colour. A varicWcallod s/ro- 
s amgutma has the petals deep Idood-red. Frotq Guatemala. Introduced to the Belgian gordons, liy M. Van 
jj Hcratte, m 1848. Flowers during suinmw. ^ 




NEW AND RARE VLANTS. 



Rubbsta BBTK 11 AMBVBX 8 , Kitrsteu. St. EBtfiban Ruliwia {Ann. de Orntd., y., 882).— Nat. Ord., Asclf^iailacen { 
Stapdieea. — istorvo dimbhig undcrdirub, with loxgo ojipoaitc Icavos, which aro elliptic, glaucous, and Ihrinaccous 
below. The flowers ore um^lato, the umbels monj-floworod; tliepodicols double the length of the flowers; the 
corolla rotato with a plane flTo-partod limb, dliatod at the margins ; eidour not stated. From VonoiuoJa, near St 
Esteban. Introduced to fierlin in 1848. Flowers ? 

Acacia macradbnia, BeufkanK Laigo-glondod Wattle (JVrrf. Ft. Gard.^ i., 87). — Nat. Onl., Fahacem $ Mi- 
mosooe. — A fine grecnhciuso idirub, ten or twelve feet high, with salnrc-diapod leathery phyllodia eight or nino 
inehea long, bending downwards from the flexuoso hrauchos. The influrosconco is racemose in tho axils of tlio 
phyllodoB ; the racemes uumcrous, fdiort, aigsag, bearing about half a dosen roimd heads of yclinw flfiweis, “ uflen 
forming an entangled moss of brnnehoa." From New Holland. Introduced, by Mr. Drunimonil, in 1847. Flowers 



in March. 

I Fuchsia niobicans, jAnden. Bark pctnllcd Fuchsia {Florr dca Serreit, t. 481). -Nat. Ord., Onagneea* $ 

I Fuehsoo). — A pretty grecnlumsc shrub, nearly allied to F. triphylla. It has ovate-wuminate huves, usually 

I placed in whorls of three, but sometimes opposite ; from thm* grow the axillary poudiiloiis flowi'rs, forming leafy 

panicles towards the ends of the young branches ; tho enlyx is roBn-iMdourril, downy inside, tin- jH'tals laiiee-alini>eil, 
acute, flat, and dark violet colour. From Central America : in ibimp shady ravines on tlie mountains, at fnmi 
6000 to 8000 feet devatiou. Introduced to Continental minlcns, by Mr. Linden, in 1817. Flowers from May to j I 
Novemlior. 1 1 

SPATuoniiA spjsciORA, Itmnffuimrf. Show}' Spathodea (/lun. dr Gand.^t. 2G0).- Nat. Onl., IlignoTiiui*e:i‘. -- j 

Syn., Spathodca froxinifulia, of tfffrdrm.- A wry Hliou’y arls)reHcent stove plant, flowering oecasiiuially when uIhiuI | 

four feet high. The pinut is glabrous, with teriinU' iiriiiari-jdnnalo leaves, etnisistiiig «d* foiirin six pairs of oblong j 

lanceolate acuminate leaflets, toothed throughout, and shining on Ixilh snifafies. llie flowers gn)w in dc-nse j 

many-flow(!rod terminal thyrscs, the corolla being largo, somewhat funnel-diaped, with a two-lipped limb of five j 

Buh-cqiial lobes; the flowers an* whitish, dimsedy marked with red dots, diKjHwed in somewhat n*giilar lim*s ftmn i : 

tJio hordiir inwards. Native country unknown. It flowen*d in tho spring of 1849, in the Ibdanie (lartlen at (ilieni ; j 

the plants having boon reci'ived some years previously from England. j 

CAiiCEOLAiiiA Pavonii, Bentham, Pavon's Slipper-wort ( lUd. Ufap.j t. 4525). — Nat. Onl., Spn>phulariaeeie $ j 
Antirrhinidcas. — Syn., C. perfoliato, Ituia and Favon, not of Limmm . — A stmng growing and showy lierlmecous | 

gn*onhonso jicmnnial, ailaptnd for the flower-garden in Bumnu*r. (t grows two ti>ot or more high, and is nnieli I 

branched, the stems haiiy ; the leaves ratliiT large, often mfvre tliau u h]hui long, <q)pr)sit(* and perfoliate with tlu' | 

Immdly winged base of the petiole, tlie blade ovate, acute, tnineato m* eonlulo at llie base, tlie nutrgin doubly { 

toothed often lolx'd. The flowers grow in ample panicles, and are large, d<H*p yellow, the upper lip inflexeil, tlii' ; 
lower almost orbicular, large, and folded against the upper; tlio eorolla is spotUid with rod on the inside. Knuii | 

tlio Andes of l*cru. Jntrodiirjed in 1848. Flowra all summer. Messrs. Iiiieombe, Pinen, and (!o., of Exeter. j 


Abjiutus XAijvrKNHiH, TFahiboldt, Itonpland^ and Kuath. Nalapon Strawlwny treo (Jortrn. Jhrf. .Sw>., v., 192). 
— Nat, Ord., Erieucoa) § Ericete, — An evergreen shrub, requiring piufeetinn in winter, and “ by no ineuns 
mental." Tho bronehcfs as well os the stalks and undersides tif the loaves, an* iloumy ; tho leaves aro oblong, 
flat, long-stalked, entire or very slightly serrate, with a hard Tt*dflish Isirder ; the flowers form close U*nuin«l 
pyramidal ponidos, and are dull red^sh white, egg-shaped, flattened at tho base, and with a small rtriflcc* at the 
opex. From Mexico : mountain of Anganguco. IntToducixl in 1846, by Mr Ilurtweg. Flowoi's in April. Il»»r- 
ticultural Society of Loudon. 

HBiiTCHniM ciniYSOLKucTTM, Hookor. Gold and white Gorlond-flower {JM. 1. 4516).— Nat Ord,, Zingi- 
Imraccm.—'A very handsome stove perennial herb, gnrwing five feet high, the leaves a fiKit long, ohbmg lancc- 
diapcd, and sharply drawn out to a point, shining on Imth sides, and sub-distichous in their armngemeut. The 
flowers aro numerous, in a short broctcated spike ; they arc huge, pure while, with a bright orango-yollow blotch 
cm the inner scries of the segments of the perianth, tlie anther and filament being very dcnip omngc! ; they am deli- 
donsly scented. The outer series of the porianih ednsists of tlirue luu*ar sogiiionts, the inner sc'rics of a roundish 
deeply bifid central division, and two lateral segments of an ohlong-ovatc tbnn. From India. IntaKlticcd ** long" 
heforo 1850. Flowers in autumn. Royal Botanic Garden, K(*w. 

Laoetta IjIMTEAUIa, Lamande. Jamaica Lone Bark {Hot. t. 4502). — Nat. Ord., ThymelaeGa;, — flyn., 
Daphne Lagntto^ Swartz. — A small tree requiring stove temperatun;, intorestiiig from tlie loce-liku appeiiranen of 
tho iiuicr bark of its stem, when separated into distinct layers. The leaves arc cordatc-ovatij, acute, glossy. Tlin 
flowers grow in short ipikcs, te rminating the principol or lateral hranchus; they am pirni white, or greenish white 
in the bud, pitehor-shaped, fleshy and fuur-tootlied. From Jamaica. Introduced aixmt 1844. Flowers in sum- 
mer and autumn. Royal Botanic Garden, Kow. 

Clbvatib obavjcolbns, Lmdky. neavy-scantod Travellers Joy (/*rf. Mag.^ t. 4495).— Nat Onl., Ranun- 
cuIaceoB ( dcmatidaD.— A very elegant riender climber, quite hardy against a wall. It grows aliont six fret high, 
with smooth, dender, obtusely angled branches, bearing opposite loaves, which are variously formed — twice or 
thrice temate, tiie leaflets ovate-lanoool^to, one or two Ifllied. The flowers grow on long slender peduncles, and 
are of a crean^ yellow or pale yellowish green, the buds drooping; the flowers ennsuit of four ovate, qvroading, 
ihicddsh Btpals, silky on the inside. From Ghinoso Tartary, and the flnowy Passes of tho Wostem llimalayn, at 
13i,000 feet donation. Introduced in 1844. Flowers in the summer. Horticultural Society of London. 




ON THE TIIKllMOMETER. 

TW 1‘]. J. LOWK, Esti., F.11.A.S., Srv. 

iTTJ<i 'J'licrinoinci4*r in an inKtmmoiit which dhowM U8 tho teinxiorature of the uii’. Fmin it we have 
leimied that all IkkIIcr, on being heated, cxiuind (or become iucmised in yolunie)i but eneli in a 
(littbi'eiif proportion to each other j tluH ex]Hiuidon hi but lonall in solid bodies, greater in liquids, and 
conHiderublo in u*nfunii duids. 

Tc'iiiperatiire pliiyn a most iin|M)rtaiit jmrt in om* atmoHjdierc, and from ex]>eriiiie]its, we are able , 
(o point out the laws by wdiicli it is {Moiiugated and diMtribu(4*d ; beyond this W'c cannot go, for we 
hiiuw not wliat inodificatioiis take place in IkmIios whoso tomiieratare is raised or lowered, but that 
jiortion which we do know eomvming its laws, is of the gn^atest moment, csiieciolly to gardeners. 
\Ve inusl, thcrcfoiv!, content ourselves until the time shall come in which fuitlier knowledge may lie 
unfolded. 

Hie Thermometer was invented at Uic heginniiig of tho sm'ditcentli ccntui’y, by Br. Drebbid, of 
Alkmacr, according to some, and by rrofessor Santonio, of Padua, according to others. Tho first 
thermometer consisted of a glass tulK! having a Inilb at one extremity', the air in which, being ituificd, 
tile open end was plunged into a liquid; as the tcmpcratui'o of tho tulM) increased or diminished, tho 
air in tlie bulb expanded or contracted, and the liquid in the tube rose or fell ; us this instrument was 
octed upcm also by atmo^heriu pressure, its readings were without truth. From this eoidy period 
various experiments were from time to time tried by Boyle, Newton, Amontons, llcaumur, Michelli, 
Fahrenheit, Do Lislo, DeLuc, llook, Celsius, Sixe, Dcrham, llutherford, Breguct, &c. Amontons sub- 
stituted sjnrits ; Falirenheit, niercuiy ; and Breguct did without cither liquid oi* gas, his instrument 
acting by tho unequal expansion of diiferont metals. 

The ooustructiun of tho tlicrmomcter in present use, is a very small tube, terminatiiig at one 
cxtnmuty in a bulb or reservoir, which is cither filled with a liquid or a gas, mostly mercuzy. Tho * 
liquid must not he mixed with air, and to accomplish this, it is stivugly boiled in tho thermometer, 
ond when the air is expelled, tlic tube hermetically sealed. It was noecssaiy that two fixed points^ 
should ho found in order that tho readings of one ^ermonieter ftiight ho compared with another, and 
foitanately, this has been very sutisfiactorily done; for, undca* the same atmospheric pressure, all 
instruments plunged in pounded ice or melting snovt indicate the same point, viz., + 32*^ F., and all, if 
under tho some pressure are expo^ to tho vapour of boiling wHtcr, indicate another fixed point, 
•f 212^ F. (of course it is understood that these exiieriinents are oanied on at thelevd of tho 
TJiese two points being found, tho tuic is divided into a certain number of parts, ca]^ degree^ 




OH IHB THBWOUBTHB. 


ooi^tiinied beyond' the boiling abd ftoMiQg poiiite ; in ibe latter eawt after we have 
epuftoHj^ te diviflioiiii bock 38^ F. (tA leiwlied + 0^ F«) the degrees ore nombered pitH^neong 
;.4ipAb^^ os, — F.» •— 2^ F., — 3" F,, ifto, having the sign — * (mums) prefixed} thns, — 3** F 

im3p3jbB tim temperatore is 3** below lero, or 36^ below the fteenng point ct Fatonheif s 

- vDof’ WU jUw Wt e 

Unbiddlyi there is a oomp)iaation attending the readings of the thenmimeterf which makes it 
' dSfiknlt to compere vorioas obeerwtionB token in difforent parts of fjhe world, os sevecel oountries oso 
a difflBtent seale ; the English use the sosle of Fahrenheit, the Frendi that of Celsius (centigrade), the 
the Gennsns that of Boaumur, and tho Russians that of De lisle. The freesiug point of Fohrenheit . 
is 1 82,** of Reaumur 0,** of Celsiue 0,** and of Do Lisle + 150.^ Tho boiling point of Fahrenheit 
ia lit V ot Reaumur + 60,^ of Celsius + 100,*> and of Do Lislo 0** ; those who wish to re^ce any 
one of these scales to another, will do well to consult the article ** Thermometer,'' by James Glaishcr, 
Es^h ia the Slusbated Londra Almanac for 1849. 

There are other thermometers besides those of whidi wo have been speaking, which tell ns how 
. hot or how odd the air has been within any given time; these are colled self-registering thermonicterH. 
RatherftijEd's oonstnmtion is the best, as it is the least complicated, and consequently least likely to 
heeome out of working order; yet this contrivance requires two thermometers, and will even then only 
' show US the extreme heat and extreme cold. The one to register tho greatest degree of cold is filled 
vri^ spirit, in which is placed a steel index, whidi when tho spirit descends is carried with it, but 
wben it again aocends is loft bdiind. Tho other to register the greatest degree of heat is filled with 
m or e uiy, whidi has a sted index not plunged in the ^uid but placed above it ; when tho mercury 
lisas index is podied before it, hut when it again falls is also loft bdiind. Thus on rofoiring to 
tho indioeiHre at onoe recog^niso the gi||teBt heat of the day or tlio greatest cold of the nights Tlic 
' first sdf-registering thermometer was svented John fiemoulli of Basil ; others have siiico liecn 
invenM ty fiixe, Rutherford, Keith, Blockadder, Traill, Lawson, &c. Of these many arc now quite 
outof and we didl only pause to doscrihe one whidi for ingenuity is not jto bo equalled ; it was 
invebM h(y H. Lawson, Esq., F.R.S., of Bath, and is one of a number of instroments working on tlio 
some amddnei'eallQd the " atmosphorio recorder, " which amongst other registrations moi-ks the tem- 
paratuze of tfio air every quarter of an hour, day and night. A quantity of thermometerB (the tubes 
of wbidi am bent lAthq middle, so that one half of each is at a right angle to the other half,) am placed 
an a balanoe to which is attained a long arm carrying a steel point ; tlie balance is made to be at a 
given podtioa at tbirty-two degroos Fob., consequently a rise or fall of one degree in temperature 
upsets the balance and moves the arm either to tho right or to tho left, Ibr a small quantity of mercury 
is ddieir'added in the one log, being robbed firom tho other, or vice versa, A sheet of jiapcr is inuile 
tomove an iudi an hour by clock-work across a table, over which is suspended this steel i>oint, and a 
hammer in oonneetian with the dock strikes the point every fifteen minutes into tho paper, and con< 
soquently registers tho temperature ;'oll that is requisite being to wind up tho clock. 

The thermometer, an instniment so generally used ond so generally useful, is but ill understood ; 
yet bow all-important is this litUo indicator to the cultivators of stove and greenhouse plants ; it is 
troo that but fisw plant-houses are without one or mote of theso instruments, on which implicit confi- 
denoe is jdaoed by tibcir owners, who never doubt but that whatever tomperahtre is indicated must 
be tbe^ tme state ^ tho atnuMphere, yet unfortnnatdy this is very sddom the ease, tho generality of 
thannimioterB ore quite erroneous, ond it is only by purchasing them from such opticians os Boirow, 
IVatkhis, Bonnet, or DoUend that we may expect to arrive at tlio true state of tho air. Even this is 
butonv step towards obtaining a j[ood instrument, for they must all bo compared with a standard 
themometerj which should invariably bo found in the observatory of a practical meteorologist. Wo 
dial! quote a few words on tbe sulgcd from a stiKU work recently published* : — ** To a common ob-' 
semw aU.niay seem perfectly right; ond yet when examined by placing them ly the side of standards 
th^ me sometimes Ibund a few or more degrees too high or too low ; or what is more nnibrtanatc, 
.ftequeilriy vary in the number of degrees of error in different portions of the scale." Instruments 
■ aoauit4fW after a time inaoearate by exposure to great variations of temperature, i. e. when 

' .plidil^'a seeond time into mdting snow, do not point to thirty-two degrees F., but a little bighcr ; 

' 6ard^;4fietaovologists sbeald therefcre verify the freeeing point of their thennoraeterB ovoty year. 

, Thf^ierifeo a nuwtifying eiroamstance atten^ng cheap self-registering thermometers; those fer mark- 
; ' t^g^jj^geveolBBt Qoild»Ma ore filled with bad ^rits w£^ soon become out of order; and those for 
v^^cMwjdng the g reat e st heat o» oven worse, fer they an not Bii|raquently filled with oxidieod mer- 
; soon sepazato in half a donm places, and the instnment is rendered nseleBS. 

• * ' ^ IFmttw, fcy X. J. lowV, FAB., Os. { l ins giMn and Co. 


FANCT PElABQQHnm 


OantaO>4BAPfnr^Nngeidnn, 
lMrted.ihe]otetitfb.«qinl, fbit portnteipeaoaid at flute,. 
BBdafliiate to flu pteil, ao a« to ftana On adhMVitqtoriorr 
TarUUebngttu (tetote,tetrbf oq^MtorlltoN, or 
■ « i Hti mia tu»tete<Mteftatfl» tetaf flufyaatfhte 

altanutbig uith the Ubu, of the eelyx. ated, cediuew. 
SUmau toBi taaertad vltli the petala, eotent Into a ttahe 
bdowfflu BlteniBtt ituMoa ORNiflto te petal abortor, ena 
bamn fllaneet; jMmimU* flattaned, maiBliruoiu, mbulato 
,ftea1iniBd1iai^ the poaterteoftni moM jneduead} aatef 
iTitnim, tvcMuHed, taunuheet, obtoae, dehlaefaqr hofltudl. 
BaUy, eadwooB, OeeHu five, dUong, adnata to the bnader 
bwie of ^ riongatad ool nm aa r gynophoce, one-odled, two- 
ovnlato; ute aaoendlng or anatieiiM ; dUtorm, df aflnet 

at the baae, adherent lODgltiidiiuiny to iho gy»fl!ite«(aoBtmotad 
aadooherenttaffeiher ahore the gyneidior^ Ame at the apex $ 
iHgmmt latrorae, lateraL OvmiIm flvi% oUiwa wifhtaJla eea- 
alatlng of the atylea ebuUei^ aepanM Aram the ooliuiniar 
•gynophote^ one-«elled, Iqr mppreaitkm OBe ae e ded, dehiadng^ 




I PateBOKte--tel» te 
praiiButiBig. Manau, topL vaagnal^; 

Btotfle, tedator wAhteHtW 

oftan 

of the Qtpeqf -0004 Hite 
Tfaoetoaa-Mltetoidi^'to itetelCfliMI^ 
pepttlae aaine of Garaiiliunai, haive teife-tte 'CM 'teW-. 
aeotlea. Of thcee, the ‘‘tey** Fataigaate «a» A 
raee, whieh have bean erigtoate by neam of anaaiteiflte ^ 
within the ||ptlh«r yean. They are charaatoriead by witlilhlhi ‘ 
aUy dwarf and ftee-Ueoulag hdUt, by eonpantltoty etoVfl 
flowte and by the peaeUiur, cAon enitone and BMkte flhgefU 
tku of their eotoim. 

Panov TAniama.*-*!. Jjire^MfladlM 

S. Jgf»a*Jbruaataateek . 

d. Jte* ,, 


B ESGRIPnOX.— The great interest whioh has been taken, within the lost >efar or twiOffia 
the cultivation of Fancy Pelargoniums, has rendered them very general Avouibes:;* sa 
nmch so that, should &e improvement continue, they wiU soon dlaplwfto the aluixpf' lODnetiaf .In . 
public estunation. It is true they want the boldness and brilliance of thoim nrieides» b^lt A ' 
requires very little improvement upon those here figured to make the FonoieB ven|fiirttttbiliiiBi‘ ' 

rivals. The varieties tthere " 

0 represented were raised hy - 

Mr. Ayres, nnrsezynum, of 
Blackheath, and -‘are seed- 

lings of the present season. f ,.v 

Pointed Pet has purplish | Vj 

crimson upper petals, suif- -- ■ / 

used with videt, and a white 
bdt, and the lower petala are 
spotted with purple and very 

distinctly marked or Ibather- , 

ed with blue, the latter ooloiir 

iiuonA.orA,u>>(wrA>iOTP>u>oaiiic«. distinct than is WA« 4 W 0 »Ates»»totot«Mte^ 

general in this family of plants. The Arm of the fiower, and the habit of the plant it good, and.: 
it is a most abundant blooming variety. For novelty of colour it must (wrtamty beegnia#' 
general &yourite. Formosissimum is a 'seedling from Formosa, of fine fi»m» atri admirhl^r^i 
habit of growth. It has crimson upper petals dwnotly margined with white, the lower peAlfl ' ' ^ 
spotted and pencilled with crimson. It is a fiower of greirt Bubstante vflty owstant, aoM 
oextaiidy second to none in point of form. Colibon has also fiowers of great aabstanoe.ai^;' ;;^ 
fine form, and the habit of the plantis excellent. The upper petals are ricbplum-odlonr, bal^ 
with white, and the lower petals are spotted iHth rich mtdbezTy. Tbese kinds Itee not : 
been oflhred for sale ; neither will they be bdhre Juno, 1851. For culture see ^..i., v ' 

TOE raOFEBTIES OP TOT EANCT PELAgOONIUH. ) | 

Br M* 0. aiuDrUT, 

raHEKB is no doubt iamtrimnd that the Fam^ PdargoDiunis vdll iniva<lt the poiaet ef 
A a8resptetbeduNnilitt*,eutUae,lingbetothaSlumFalaigojrit|«s,IM 
foot that iheie is steMty a jnimk varied Show FdajfPlfiwM Aefcjwy not a muiA 

nndor-patid than many ef the Ftsegr kii^ « Thm la^ mhfifoiiid sKMits ba^.tMit 
Deeding ngged. and JBd^ or -pBokarad, and hiostty indofBnifo'hi tlmir tedddiM 

MUMa has p^mduumy .vary exorilant'flowars, iS^ mhSdtsd. jlm 

is, mihcAscsixMty roomily initedwnmUfot^^ 

decided ooloor snd'miifonn markingB, for, although we have givsn in dm, diagram ef Fanjy j 





THE PEOPEETTE8 OP^K FANCY PKLAEOONTITM. 


^ Pelai^gonium an una^naiy pattern, we by no meane wish to infer tiiat rach a marking as we have 
gipen istobotheonly perfection. Like the Pansy, the flower is capable of producing an ondlesByarieiy, 
and idl good, tlie principal object being uniformity. It is quite as good to have flve petals alike, witli 
a blotch or a spot in each, as it is to have the feather os we have depicted it ; but it is absolutely neces- 
sary to produce flatness, roundness, and Inillionce. Thickness of petal seems to have been achieved 
already in many varieties, but indistinctness and roughness seem to (Muradc nearly all of the very best. 

We have always to keep in mind that the Fancy Pelargonium rcquiitw to of dwarf habit and 
striking colour. One of the chief olrjoots is, that it idiould be good for bedding out, and os tho eye is 
not close to the bed, whatever is indefinite or deficient of colour is lost at the distance wo are generally 
placed in as we walk round the garden. Scarlet is a sticking rolour alone, and the Fancy Pelargo- 
nium mnst ho very well eontrosted in colour to be worthy of a place. Suppose wc had a variety with 
black markings on a white ground, tho Vintrast would be as great as it is possible to produco ; all 
colours, tlicrefore, os they recede flvm black, get k'ss striking ns a contrast, but when wc have lirigbt- 
ness or denseness of colour well defined and j>ro]MTly abrupt, tho flower cannot be olbor than desirable. 
The purity of the white is everytliing as regards the colour, for if the colour be fuiut so that it lie well 
defined, it is, to some extent, a contruHt Cloudy and shady grounds are bud, anything that is indefi- 
nite is bad ; the most exquisite sha])c would he useless if thiTo w(»re not distmctiiess in the marking. 
A polo rose feathering on the under petals, or a distinct spot on each, or a flowej* with the upper petals 
of a deep colour, and tlie undm* pt'tols white or pole rose, would be admissible; and so would any other kind 
of marking, instead of those we have given ; if plain and distinct, it would be equally esteemed 
perhaps, for it is in the eolonr and markings that the value must now be estimated. There cannot be 
a better muk of novelty than a eolonr which wc have not obtained, but it must not be a mera dab of 
colour hcrAnd there, nor must it be cloudy, or shady, or indistinct, llie figure's of tho varie- 
ties which an: given with tho presemt number, present us with little gems in tluir way, hut tlie artist, 
who has not been aware of the little points which tell so much one way os the other, has evidently 
considered that the actual form of the flower v|^ of less consequence than it is. Artists in gcncnil 
attend a good deal more to the picturesque tlion to those nice points whicli make a flower good or gtsHl 
i for nothing. There is, tor instance, an uniiatural curl in tlie upper petals of all, they might have lieen 

! all drawn from one flowiT for all tlie diflbmice wc can sec in the shape or make, and yet when we 

I saw these flowers we considered them vmy different In their forms howin-er good they are ; those, 

> therefore, who buy the flowers from the drawings, will be agreeably disappointed with the bloom of 
the flower, for they are a much lietter shape tlian they are rc]nresontcd. If we were inclined to write 
the properties of the Fancy Pclaigoniam o^'er again, wc should bo veiy apt to quote the properties of 
the Pansy, because we suspect they arc to be realised in tlie flower before us. The under petals should 
be uniform, the colour bright or dense, the marking distinct, and the ground colour pure ; tho petals 
thick ond of fine texture, the edgcfroc from puckering, notching, or frilling; Hio flower pcrfc'ctly round, 
the footstalks long enough to enable the flowcni to expand and tench edge to edge witliout lapjiing over. 
There should not be loss than four flowers on a truss ; the bloom should be continuous ; the plant short 
jointed ; the foliage small and clean ; tlie habit dwurf and bushy ; the flowers thrown up above the 
foliage and very abundant. Beyond this all is fancy ; whether the flowers bo spotted, or feathered, or 
blotched, the tlirec lower petals should be unifflin and the two upper ones alike, and w'o have seen 
oil this realised, or as nearly so os may be* ; and certainly the otlier kinds of Pelargonium, that is to say 
those shown for jiruscs so many years, 01*0 uiiqiu'stiouably behind the Fancy ones, whieli tlircv or four 
j years ago were hardly worthy of a place in the gai'den, Icir they were puckered and frill}', rough on the 
edges, indefinite in their colours and markings, and otherwise ill-formed. We rejoice in ;t]ioir advance, 
fhr it shows what can be done when tho florist is detcimincd to improve a flower. We arc not quite 
sure that tlie Show Pelargoniums have advanced the last two or three years ; there is a great sameiieBs. 
Perhaps two of the three figured some time ago ore tlic most dcddixl novelties of lute xiroduction ; 
the one for its rich puiplc col&ur, the otlier fur its very remarkable spotting. Occllatum is, in fiict, a 
Fancy Pelargonium to oil intents and purposes, but it is in all but its jicculiar marking, a Show variety ; 
so peculiar, however, is tho spot on tho three lower petals, that wo should hardly think it safe to use 
^if we were showing half a doxen ; it is imiKissible to divest one’s-sclf of tho notion that it is a bed- 
disg-ottt voricty. It is not only in ]xflnt of form of the flower and colour, that tho Fancy Pelaigoniuni 
is improving so much, but wo have several already which have sweet foliage, and we sec no reason why 
a doss of sweet and foncy-foUagod varieties duml^ not bo raised. We saw, the other day, a small 

J plant, a cross between Anais and one of tho Capo species, whiob bod Oak loaves and a vciy neat dark 
blotch in tUb centre of oneb leaf, and should this marking be oonstant the plant will fonn the bods of 
§ olaiiB of fi^cy-folioged Pelaigoniums. 
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PENDENT OR WEEPING TREES. 

By Mr. P. F. KEllI, 

|N all kinds of sccmoiy conncxitod with tho garden or Add, fow objects aro more pleasing: and striking 
than handsomo woeping trees. Whether their braiiehcs are seen to kiss tlu) lake or murmnriiig 
brook, or droop in mourning mien over the lonely tomb, tlieir giaccfulness and beauty ore readily felt 
and acknowledged. In the extended landscape of mountain, stream, and plain, or cTen on tlie lawn 
of more circumscribed limits, the general effect of wei'ping trees, when tastefully distributed, is higlily 
picturesque and oniumcntal. Much skill and taste may bo expended in anonging and gioupiiig trees 
of upright habit, but no other objects so eiieetually impart an oir of ciomplctcuess or JinUh, oa tlie 
jgiticc^ly pendent boughs of tlie weeping varieties, such os the Willow, the Ash, and the Elm. 

But beautiful and desirable as weeping trees undoubtedly arc, no experiment to iiici'ease tiie num* 
ber of luricties has os yet l)een sucoessful. 'Jlie vulgar notifm that the gi'iiBs of u])right growing kinds 
assume; tlie pendent habit by mently being inserted in a downward petition, has long lxH;n favourably 
entertained among tho iiicx])crienccd in hoiiicultural uifoirs. But such a notion is, of coai-sc, founded 
in cxiremo error, since nothing can be more at variance with all known fnets bearing on vcgf'tablo 
lihysiology, os well os skilful prautiec. Tlic fact is, in this matter, the hurtieulfurist has no resoarce. 
Among tiio innumerable ex]iediciits ineidcufu] to his profession, no one hi; can employ', no schi'ino he 
can dc'visi*, has 3 'ct enabled him to surmount this difficulty. Amidst the piDfuiidity of learning and 
the assiduity of rcs(;arch, it must still lx; admitted that tho origin or iiroductioii of weeping trees is 
n‘gulated aud dctcirmined entirely by the ordinary laws of eliauco. To tho physiologist nothing is 
mon; inexplicable, and perhaps nothing among tlie “vital jthenomena” of vegetation has beeg less studied. 

Aud yot, notwithstanding the odds against which wo have to ooiitend, it is gratifying to And that 
tlio number of varii;ties of weeping tnxM has been considtnnibly incivnsed wilbiii tlie last few yedi's, 
and tliat the character of tliosc which have lK;en introduced to lailtivution is of no trivial descriptioxi. 
Wero the difiesrent varieties now known to lie cKimpiiaHl with eaeh other, it would, ixerbaps, he found 
that the Ash, tlie Elm, and the Willow luid suifurod no dqxreeiution by the iiiti'odiictioii of others 
whieh luivo been later raised. But, ind(‘(*d, a weqiing ti'cc is so graeeiiil and beautiful, that it must, 
wiien well grenvii, eommand admiration whatever may be the genus to which it owes its poiimtage. 

It would bo iiitcrcKting and instmetive to investigate the degrees of that peqtcndicular tendency 
which constitutes a perfect wx*epiiig tn*c. It is scamiy to Iw denied that there is a wide distinction 
iK'tweon those whose strong shoots turn towards the ground us stKiii ns they are n few inches in length, 
and such ns ussuiiie tlie wcx.‘j>iiig form simply by the bnuicbes lx;ing gi'uduuUy bent down by their own 
wc'lglit at tho extremities. Of the ftinncr, tho Oak, tlie Holly, the Ash, and the Elm, iniiy be eited as 
examples, while the Willow, the Birch, and one or two others, rctirescnt the lutUu'. Not tluit I 
thiuk tliat tlio Willow is less u weeping tree tluiii tJicOiik ; but in the one case thegronler tenuity and 
length of tlie braiiehes are more likely to bo favonmblo to the d]*oo]iiiig form tliiiii tlieir robust strength 
ill till! other. Tho general effect is tlie same ; the cuiuhc; or proci'SH by whieh it takes iiluce ajqiears to 
lie difleirnt. lii supixirt of this view it may be ubserved that tliiTc ore many ti’ccs not elassi'd among 
those having a wcu;)iiig habit, whieh, owing to the tenuity und length of their bmnelieB, are eajiubie 
of being easily trained to assume as pendulous a form us the W'eeiniig vuricti(;M of the Oak, the J^ilm, or tlie 
Willow. I have seen u tree of the common 1'hom {Vralmfus Orf/avuMa), which, having been trained 
on a single stem seven or eight feet high, and the upiier shoots kiqit short, finally assniiiod tlie tioie weex>iiig 
form, or, at least, a vciy dose apjiroximation to it. Otlicr varieties of the same beautiful gcimB— such as C. 
Oxyaeantlni laciniata, eriocarpa,melanocarpa, Axoroln, and salirifolia, have all, moii' or less, u branching, 
spreading, or sub-pondent halnt ; and, in many caKi;s, we find their shoots take a xsisitively perpendttnilar 
direction. In the American nui'sery of Mr. John Watcrer, Bugshol, there is a handsome tree of Finns 
Douglasii, fully twenty foot in height, and tho brandies of wliich whether by their own weight, or by a 
natural tendency towards tlic ground, droop ns completely as tliose of tho Weeping Elm. It maybe further 
observed, that even dioots of tho Funebml Cyjiress only ^gin to turn dowiiwai-ds after they have attained 
a certain lengtli, as if requiring the force of gravitation to give tho apiiearaiico so much admired. Now, 
in the cose of the Weeping Holly, there is a xiositive downward tciideney of tlie shoots, as soon as tliqy 
are a few inches long; while, contruiy to the tenuity wo find iif tlioso of tho Willow and Cyxiress, tliey 
are vigorous and thick enough to grow erect for several feet if it were conformable to their habit. 

From this view of tho sulject I am led to infer that some trees assumo the weeping form, in a 
groat mcoBoro if not entirely, by the weight of thei:' branches, which ait; too soft and dondor to gmw 
upright, while others, from some unknown cause or action of the sap, naturally incltnfi downwards, 
evon though vigorous and strong. — 
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A PLAN OF A DUTCH OABDEN AND GBEENllOUSE. 

By Mil JOHN COX, Oabheneb vq W. Wells, Esq., Rbdlbaf. 

UMUE salgauied plan is a modification of the gronnd plan of the Dutch greenhouse and garden at 
A Eedlcof t and os it affords many facilities, not only for tlio production of effect, but also for a groat 
diTen&ty and cdioice of plants, it has occurred to me as being on eligible suljoct for the MagasMie of 
Botany, The chief interest, and indeed beauty, of those kind of gar^ns, is peculiarly intrinsic ; th^ 
possess no features by which they can be moulded into a combination with natural scenery, and, 
therefore, aro only appropriate os accomx>animcnts to architectural embellishment ; or to be placed in 
some worm seduded nook, where the boundary (to be presently remarked upon) may legitimately 
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fimn a portion of the general scenery, without offending the taste by placing the extremo artificial 
ip Juztarposition with the purely naturaL Tho form of the boundary, marked in the plan No. 1, must 
be determined by circamstancos. If only a square plot is to bo operated uiton, and the exterior is of no 
moment, it may be a border bounded by a cousorvatiYo wall for choice climbing plants ahd Boses ; 
or, if room will serve, it may bo a low wall, with, iron palisading, and the border planted with ever- 
green and deciduous shrubs ; but, if*it is placed in any port where a formal boundary is inadmissible, 
1 would havd'it formod of Azaleas, Andromedas, Bhododendrons, and other American plants in com- 
bpiation. l^e interior lino being, of course, quite straight, the exterior may bo varied in a multitude 
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of ways hy indcntationa and projections, so as to appear part of a general design, and in keeping with 
sorrounding scenery. 

In order to assist the effect of this boundoiy, it would bo os well to throw up a mound of earth 
suited to the growth of American plants, and by planting somo large specimens on tho ti^, some of 
which idiould be standards, ond filling up the intermodiuto spaces down to the ground level with 
evergreens and deciduous shrubs intermixed, an appearance will be produced which it would take many 
years to arrive at, if the plants were all started from a level surfiice. 

Near tho interior line of the outside border 1 have placed crossrs (x) at intervals where tho taste 
of many persons might lead them to apiirovo of it plan whiiih would produce an uniquo and fine effect, 
viz., to plant at each x a strong-growing climbing Itosc, to bo trained up a pole twelve feet high, and 
when they reach the top to bo guided across by means of a strong wire so as to meet each other, they 
would thus fbim a beautiful living festoon. Near this interior line also, Hie Cliincac Piconia Montan, 
and varieties, should bo liberally distributed ; a sheltered situation of the kind suits them welL Tho 
lieds. No. 2, may bo filled witli choice hcrbaccooH plants, to be assisted during summer with plants 
fVom the griienhouscB and pits. Double White llockcts are rciy conspicuous in suth a situation in 
Biiring, HO also are the Herbaceous Phloxes in summer. Conspicuous showy plants of such kinds will 
require a certain degree of uniformity in the orruiigcmont to be in keepiiig with (lie artificial cliaracter 
of tlic garden. No iHiarso or common plants should be odmitttid. The interior octagonal i>ortion of 
the plan (No. ;i) may bo devoted to bedding plants in mosses, in tho snmnn'r and autumn, and for the 
reception of the several plants mentioned in my articic on Spring Decorations, (see vol. i., p. 222,) 
during winter and spring. 

No. 4, Beds of hardy Fuchsias. * 

No. 5, Beds of ItoHCs. 

No. fi, Choice plants fi-om stores, wit|||i somo ornamental trullisrs eovcitid with TjO]jhoK(H>rmiim, Mau- 
Tondya, TrtqHcolum, and otlu*r rapid growing cTccjiers during the summer, ond ll^'uciulliH in spring. 

No. 7, Bright dwarf Scarlet Geraniums in 8ummor,^'urban llatiuuculus in spring. 

No. 8, Tho greenliouso. This, of course, as well os the whole plan, may be varied and modified so 
OH to suit, particnloi* circuinstancos ; os, for instance, instead of a greenhouse tho gaixlen might bo 
formed in front of a cottage oniee ; taste will easily suggest a different arrangement ; only tlic stylo 
must not bo departed fixim, and neither circles nor curvilinear figiin*s admitted. 

No. 9 Affoi’ds an excellent situation for a small ardiitcetnral temple, w'licro stoats may bo arranged, 
or it limy bo formed of rustic wooilwoi'k, and (uivei'cd witli Ltosos, &e. 

Ill a giuxleii iirrangod according to the above routine, there will be, except in sovci'e frost and snow, 
some objcxits of interest, in flower uU tho year roiuid; whilst, at certain times of the year, the effect will 
1x! trul}' gorgeous. 

Lastly, with regoi-d to the forroation of the walks and borders, 1 must observe tliat the walks here 
are formed of paving brieks laid flat, and tho edges with a smaller brick set up end-ways; and it aflbrds 
a dry and comfortablp walk all the year round, which is a great desideratum ; but they may be fonned 
with gravel and edged with box or slate, or whatever the taste may faucy, except grass, which, in such a 
ututttion, would be as inappropriate as it would be difiicult and troublesome to keep neat. 


CAllNATIONS AND PICOTEES ON CARDS. 

Bt Mk. j. t. neyillb. 

J T bos been the oustom to dress and prepare the blossoms of these flowers on coHars of paper, or 
thin cardboard, so long us tho memory of tlic oldest cultivators of tho iiroscnt day will serve Hiem ; 
even to a more remote date it may bo traced that tlie some treatment was praised with tho old 
orimson dove, and other varieties in cultivation at tho latter time. Miller, in his Gardeners’ Dictionary 
(second edition, 1733), when alluding to tlio bursting of tho pods of Carnations, &c., says, ** At this time 
also, OP a few days after, as you shall deem necessary, you should cut some stiff paper, cards, or somo 
such thing, aliont four inohoB o\'cr, and exactly round, catting a hole in the middle of them about tbiqp 
fimrtha of on inch in diameter for the pods of the flower to bo let through, and when your flowers are 
fully blown, if you cut thorn off, you should put on a fresh collar of stift' paper cut exactly tho size of 
the flower,” &c., &c. 

Thus fiir it apiiears tho custom of carding the hlossoms of this tlaoB of flowers, has existed upwards 
of a century. It must also bo remembered, that it has been usual at all Floricultural c&bibitions, to 
withdraw the cards prior to the judges deciding on the merits of seedlings or oolleetiqps sabinitt|d 
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to their jodgmenty whether in stands of twenty-four, twelve, or siz blooms; and, after suoh dooiidons, 
the exhibitors to replace tho cards. The motive for removing the cai’ds for the judges* decision, is, it 
will be understood, that th^ may haveanc^portanity of ascertaining tho fbll character of the flowers; 
as one of the most important properties is, that the lower row of petals, or guard leaves, as they are 
termed, should be sufiiciontly stout to retain themselves in a horisontul position, or nearly so, and 
support the upper port of the flower without any artificial asidstauce. Of late it has been projmHcd to 
do away with the custom of removing the cards for the consars. It has been said that tho of 
uncording and recarding twenty-four blooms, before and after judgment has been passed on them, is 
tiresome, and occupies too muidi time. Tho subject has given rise to much discussion, and a diflereneo 
of opinion still remains. As for as I have been able to learn, there has been no argument introduced 
to convince one of the propriety of departing from the old wholesome system; on the coiitroi'y, I tliink 
tho censors should havo a fiiir sight of tho flowers unclotlied, without having to remove tlib coids 
from suspected blooms, which drcumstance alone might lead to many quibbles, and much disHutisfoc- 
tion among tho exhibitors. Bo this as it may, it is evidait to all, that luosci, flimsy petalled flowiTS, 
look wdl supported by a cord, and, therefore, the system of judging them on ctuds would allow of many 
inferior flowers taking their stand among their superiors, and thus tend to render the scioucc less 
intercstmg. 

Though 1 do not snsiiect my brethren of tricks, such os have come to my knowlogt? in timew ;mst, 
1 do think tho proiKMcd system of exhibiting open to many objections. If tlic extm litmblc of 
arranging twenty-four blooms is too much for the dealers, they may probably come to sonm umiiige- 
ment among themselves to exhibit their collections off cards altogether, and save ail the labour. Pur- 
chosCxu could not object to this plan, as it would give them an excellent ojqNirtunity to select for f licur 
own stock. Members of Sodetics will do well to discuss tliis subject during tlio winter months at their 
meetings, and determine on the foost beneficial, and approved mode, of exliibiting Cuniatioiis and 
Ficotees fiir tho year 1861. 


DUTCH BULBS AS ORNAMENTS FOR THE CONSERVATORY. 

By Mo. M. SAUL, Gmuibneu to Ixuuu Stduuton, Akleutos Fauk, YoiiKSiinui. 

B ULBOUS-rooted flowering plants are at once numerous, conH]}icuous, and exciuisiU'ly 1)cautilal ; 

they arc gorgeous members of botii the grt'cnhousc and the parterre ; and w'erc all other plants 
annihilated or forgotten, tills class alono would fill tho hearts of tlie most eiithuhiustic florists witli 
ddight, and bo an ample memorial of tiio floral glories of I’oiudise. The ** lilies of tlin field,’* the 
Amaryllises, Tulips, Hyacinths, Jonquils, Crocuses, and many othera, ore familiar examples of the 
combined magnificence and loveliness of this class of plants. 

Balhs have many different properties to recommend them to us ; Hf>mc, as those of many species 
of Allium, arc used for culinary purposes ; others, us certain kinds of Scillu and Colchicuin, lux* usiid in 
medicine ; and on enormous number of them enjoy peculiar cure and brilliant reputation in tlie 
healthful, charming, and fascinating art of floricalturc. 

1 do not at jircscnt intend writing an essay on bulbs in general, but mendy to oficr a fow remarks 
on what are colled Dutch Bulbs ; such os Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissuses, Jonquils, and Crocuses ; tliis 
being tim season of their annual importation. On Hyacintlis 1 can offer nothing licttcr than hna 
already appeared in tliis work ; but hopo my remarks on the otiier bulbs may assist amateurs and 
others in obtaining a good display of flowers duiing the winter. 

These charming plants arc invaluable as decomtivc objects during winter both for tlie consen'atoiy 
and drawing-room, os with a good collection of them we eon havo them as gay and lively as wc wish. 
They arc peculiarly attractive, as well tor thdr frogranoc, as tor tho delicacy, brilliancy, and voiiety 
of their colours. 

To flower bulbs successfully, they tiiould ho procured as soon after tlicir arrival in Britain as ijos- 
sible, and be potted immediately in a soil oomposed of decayed leaves, moiden loam, and oow-dong, 
with a little river sand. Besides this, onothcr essential to their flowering w'oU, is the condition of the 
bulb ; for, if the bulbs havo been properly matured, there will bo littlo difliculty in getting flno 
flowers ; and this will, of oourso, depend on the season in Holland. The only thing we can do, is to 
get our bulbs from a respectable tradesman. 

In potting Hyacinths, we do not huiy the entire bulb in the soil, but keep the crown of the bulb 
levri with the rim of the pot Wc!* put one bulb in each pot and for general torcing, use tour inch 
pots, as in these they easily fit into vases for the drawing-room. When not wanted for this purpose, 
and to flower late, we use larger sized pots. Narcissuses, wo generally put one bulb in a pot, using the 
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name nine for Uyocinths, and for tho name rcunon. Wc mostly fnit three or four of the Vim ThoU and 
Flonmtino Tulips in a pot ; tlic other kinds we pot singly. Wo also ]nit three or four bulbs of Joii- 
quiln and Crocuses in a pot. When all on: potted, place ^om in a cold frame and plunge them in old 
ton, oovering tlwiii with the tan about two inches thick. 

The soil, when used, should be in a fit state for potting ; that in, neither too moist nor too dry. If 
it has been in this condition when used, and tho pots are plunged and covered as wc hare just mcn- 
tuiiicd, the bulbs will in a short time fill tlic ]K>ts with roots, a fine bloom will easily be secured, and 
they will not require any wati'r until tlicy arc taken into the icireing' house. The lights should remain 
on the whole time tliey arc in the I'rame ; and, in very severe weather, a little straw or other oovering 
should l)C ])ut over them. 

The flower stems of the early kinds will soon heave np the tan, so that tho incximzicnced will have 
little dliiiculty in knowing which to introduce into tho forcing-house. Bulbs do not requiro ii ycry 
high temporatiiiv to bring them into flower. We begin with Von Tholl Tulips and Double Itoman 
NurcisNUs, which w’c get into flower aliout tlie end of Octolxn* ; after them comes the Touriiesol Tulips, 
and Soliel cl' Or Nurcussus ; and after them the other diflerent kiuds. The eoidy flowering HyaeiuUis 
we put into the forcing-house in Novetiihor, so os to have them in flower ut Christmas, thus wo manage 
to have n regular suraessiun of flowtTS during tlie whole of tho winter. We iiiid it mi e.xeellent plui 
to invert a flowei*-iK)t over tho llyaciiiths for a few days after they are introduced into tlie forcing- 
house ; and (hey sliould Ik‘ turned iKieiisionally to insure fine handsome symmetrical spikes of flowers. 
Bulbs in gencml sliould have u light uiiy situation, and be w'atercd pretty freely. 

A good eollectinii of TT}'aciiillis should 1 k! procured as soon after imporiatioii os possible, and of 
NuiTissiis, 'I'ulips, niid Jonquils, the following kinds, wliich 1 strongly, and with confidence, nccom- 
mciicl hi amutcui-H 


NAiioissris ; - 

Dniiblu Ibnnaii, the best for early flowering. 
Soliel <r Or, l•nme8 in after the proeeiliiig. 
finmcl Afonnrqiie, very line. 

SiHif's’ (Jeiieral, execlb-nl. 

itiselman Alajor, in niy opinion tho very beat. 


Ttri.trs 

Double Van Tholl, good for early forcing. 
Tourncsol, comni into flower after the fonuqr. 
Marriage ile nia fille, pretty. 

Itox Rubronmi, tine. 

Boyol Standard, good. 

Swect-Hccnted Florentine, exquisite, on occount 
of its delicious ftognmeo. 


JoNciliU.S ; — 

j iHrth very BO..d for 

Single sweet Hceiiled, J " 

W'ilh Ibese the eoiisen'atcuy and clraw'iiig-niom can lie mode gay imd chcciful daring winter. ITie 
niiriilier of bulbs will, of eoursc, eiitiroly dcijciul on Uie quantity' of flowers wanted. 


lirnim. 

^1 *Vr/iif^M of Ihf ('o}t\fvi'om rtanU^pnnou m Great Hritain^ and iSlr/W A// Kniffht and Pvrrffy at the jExotie Kwwrffy 
I JiinfH JtoadyChrbea. Ijondon : liongmaos. 8vo., pp. (i-l. 

: This little volume, elegant in cxlminl appearance, and well arranged ns to its contents, comhiucs within itsdf tho 
I sevenil features of a niirscryinait's i»itnlf»gno, a rulti valor’s manual, and a monograph of tho order Ciniiferfc ; ond 
I what is more, each of those is cxceiited with becoming skill. Though ostensibly a iiuncryman’s trodh list, and as 

j such deserving of encomiiini for its completeness and odvanci* upon the gencrdlity of such lists, and for the care lio- 

stfiwed on its preparation, the little broehure before us takes, in fiu.'t, a much higher rank in horticultaral literature * 
and to those w'ho desire to hoocmic aeqnuintad with the interesting and valuable order of Gunifers, as they are at 
presiMil known, Messrs. Knight and rerry*B Synopsis may be rcoummended, as an accessible and trustworthy guide 
The authors loll us that, having for many years Fccognised Oonifers ns tho most impurtont of our hardy trees and 
slirults, on ocoennt of tlicir ornnimmtal chometer and valuable produoo, they have given much to their 

cultiviitiun, and have sueccedod, by great cfTorts, in forming probably tlic^most complete existing collection ; that th# 
object of fjrepartnff the Synopris has boon to produce a correct onumemtion of such os can be puxdboaed in this countiy, 
the w'unt of such a guide liaving been often peintiHl out; and that they have taken murti pains to moke it as cxnn- 
plcte and as accurate as possible. They also mention, in self-justification, that the catalogue w'os pieparod before 
ilio apiicamnco of the first part of an excoUont and very complete catalogue of Coniferous plants, recently publuhcd 
ill tho Jonmud of the HoriieuUwral Soeiet^, but circumstances occurred which prevonted its being priflted. 

We proceed with a brief sketch of what wc find before us. There is first a few introductory pi^pee, in whic^, 
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and in a condonBcd form, tho goncral distinctionB of tho fiunilios, fM>mo of tho most important fhota T«Bpec1ang ihoir 
diatribution, and their economical and omomontal apjdication, and a few apociol pointa of culture ore enumerated. 
Then fnllowa tho Synojisia, in which the authon lay no daim to originality in their hotanioal Tiewa, the axrange- 
mcnt of genera and apecioa adopted, difTcring, aa they tcU ua, very alightly from that given by the late Profoaaor 
Endlichor, in hia valuable Synepms Coniferarum, Tho gencru and their orrangenjcnta oru aa follows : — 

I, Cui'RlWHiinus. — 1. JuniperinetP : Junipcrua, Zihh. 2. Aetmostrobetr : Widdiiugtunio, ; Frenela, Mirb, ; 
Collitris, VenL ; Libooedrua, Ettdl. 3. Thu%op»idete : Biota, Uadi , ; Thuja, Zintt. 4. Cuprmif$em vene : 
Gupteasua, Zinu , ; Chamaecyporis, Spaeh, 6, Taxodinm : Taxodium, Itieh. ; Glyptostrobua, Endl . ; Cxyptumeria, 
i). Doff. 

II. AniETZNEJE. — 1. ^iietinea wra : Pinus, Zinn ; Abies, 7). Jhm ; Picco, 7). Ihn; Larix, Tbitm , ; Godrus, Zarr, 
2. Aratteurieo ! ; Araucaria, Jwu. 3. Cunmiiffhamie€e ; Dammara, Jtumpfi. ; Gunniughamin, Jif. Hr . ; Sequoia, £ndi. 

ITT. PoDorAWK.*. — ^Podocarpus, L*ll€rit. ; Bacrydium, ZoL 

TV. Taxtniu!.— -P hyllocladuB, Z. C. Zieh.; Saliaburio, ; Gophalotaxiis, Sieb. et Zuee; Torn^ Am. ; 
Toxua, Zinn. * 

Those genera are then treated st'paratc'ly, drat in some gimoral introdiielory remarks on their chnraetcr and 
uses ; secondly, in special remarks on tbc hardineaa, habit, or other rharacterlHlics of such of the appcios as nMiuiro 
particular notice ; and, thirdly, in a tabular arrangement of all the apeciea and their varieties, which table, iK^sidea 
tho adopted name, gives at one view all tlio synonymos, the popular names, the native eountrr, and the hidght in 
foot. There ore apponiled a few general remarks on the culture of Gonifors, and n very useful, boejiuae complete, 
Index, including all tlic systeniutic and Eugliidi names, ns well os tlio synonymes. These poTtieulan, though 
brief -and we di not extend them, because aU who are intoresUd in the siibjeci, will not be content witli any 
sketch our space may admit — justify us, os the more ample contents of the book itself most oertainly do, in 
asserting that the little volume before us fully carries out its professed object, that of furnishing intended pur- 
chasem with a safe guide, in ascertaining tho kinds which are suitable for planting under particular circumstances. 
As a convenient list of reference for the nomenclature of the most important group of lianly trees and shrubs, it 
will have a still more extended use. M. 


SULPIIIIIIATING MACHINE. 

MONO the many instruments essential to the proper management of a garden, this invention by 
Mr. Fry promises to be one of the most useful, alike indispensable to the cottager us to tho manager 
of the largest establishment, llirough tlic kindness of a neighlmur, we have had an opportunity of 
trying some experiments with the machine, and wc find it admirably adapted for the puqxise intended, 
as well as for fumigating with tohacco. It is manufactured on the pnnci])lp of Brown’s Fumigator, 
the snlphur being drawn into a box by means of a fan, and distribated through a tube in a continuous 
cloud. With this instrument, a row of Peas, a score of Heaths, a frame of Cucumbers or Melons, or 
a Ilousc of Vinos may be covered with sulphur in a few minutes, and that not. in superabundonce in 
one place, and none in another, hut it is equally distributed like fino dust, and so us not to be ofl'en- 
sively perceptible on the iilants. Sulphur, and more cspecdally sulphur vivum — tho waste, is very 
cheap, if bought at the manufactory ; and wo have reason to believe that tho Hox’ growers of Kent 
intend to avail themselves of this machine to destroy the mildew upon the Hop plants. It is necessary 
that tho machine as well us the sulphur be pei'fectly dry ‘whein used, or it is liable to clog. For dis- 
tributing snuff to destroy the Aphis on wall trees, ond also for quick lime fur the Tumij) tly, this 
machine might be used with advantage. 

It is true, wo liave not been in the habit of using sulphur so extensively in garden management 
as has been necessoiy’ ; hut now we have got this machine, and know at the same time sulithur sufiicient 
for tho supply of a large garden may be purchased for a few shillings, wc see no reason, why Peach 
trees, Peas, and many other croi>s should be allowed to draw out a miserable existence, when tho 
enemy that kills them con ho di*stroyed by a few puffs of this instrument. One of tho hL>st flowcu* 
gardeners in the countiy, Mr. Beaton of Shrublond Park, uses sulphur among his Bower beds, as 
Verbenas, Calceolarias, &e., to destroy tho mildew, which upon some kinds, late in tho autumn, is very 
troublesome $ and we have no doubt he will regard this moehinc os a perfect boon to him, as will 
every other gardener who procures it. With it, all the beds in on ordinary flower garden might be 
dusted in less than on hour, and withuut being rendered unsightly, as tlicy must he when sulphur 
is thrown upon them by tlie hand. 

When nsed os a fumigator, the tobacco is placod in a vase provided for tho purpose, which con be 
attached to tho machine in a few k;GcondH, thus there is no chance of the ignition of tho sulxthnr, or 
tho genoraticn of sulphurous acid gas, which is so destructive to vegetable life, and which is so much 
dreaded by some gar^ners who do not know the machine. In fumigating, this modiino discharges 
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the smoko much colder thun Brown’s instrument, os a portion of cold air is drawn into the tube and 
mixed with the* snjpke with each revolution of the fan. 

Hie only fault we have to find with it is, that it is not mann&ctnrcd sufficiently strong, bnt when 
projicrly mode, we doubt not, it will lost for a number of years. It con bo prociured from Mr. Fry, 
gardener to Mrs. Dent, Manor House, T/cc, Kent. 


A tlLANCB AT MODEEN FLOWFAUGAllDENS. 

By Mb. B. ElUlTNGTON, 0.M.II.6., Gaudeneb to Sir Fuilii* Eobrtok, Babt. 

J IKE cvoiyihing else in the world of foshion, modes of flowcr-ganlcning come and deport, but only 
iLf on the condition of a voviviil in one form or other at some future ]>eriod. In fivrmer days we hod 
our hcrbaivous and mixed beds and borders, chaotic enough, to be sure, in many coses, but which when 
kept ill liigh di-css — tlic flowers well arranged and well scleotcd — ^iKissesscd great interest. It was 
the ehuroetei* of very many of the herbaceous tribes, howm''or, to bettome crowded and exhausted; 
and such families as Phlox, Aster, Monorda, Delphinium, and other free-growing and robust plants, 
were not uirtnYpiently to be seen choking Uicir delicate naghbours ; the enmpetition was too severe 
for such gnu'eiul and delicate tilings as the fintT GcntianB, Aquilegios, Oamassios, Catunanches, 
Lychnises, Sisyrlnchiums, DrococcphaluniB, Gnapholiums, &c., &c. 

Here thei'c w'tis u continual groundwork of dissatisfaction; the country gardener who was short of 
inunuul luboiu*, and wlmse spring work pressed too heavily, would, instead of parting, spring dressing, 
and n^-anmiging these things ('very season, pass them liy, merely digging through them ; this hod at all 
times tlie (iifect of ('xtirpatiiig the finer kinds by a twofold action — ^tiias : a clumsy labimrcr would in 
tile dormant si'ason, d(*stroy gradually all the superior kinds, whilst the same act would give unbounded 
lilHu-ties to iliosc of grosser habit ; which, of course, by their coarseness and increase, soon destroyed 
all idea of pro])ortioii — that gn^t essential of beauty, but which is still too imperfeetly appreciated. 
Now, in Hjiite of tluise sad defects, which attached tiicmsclvos so much to the mixed flower Ixids or 
Ixirders, 1 for one eiui look luck on well kept boi’ders of former years, which [if memory bo faithful) 
gave os much sutisfoc^on as our gorgeous self-coloured masses. To be sure, the eye hod not become 
habituated to that glare of brilliauuy, arising from hosts of Geraniums, Verlienas, &c., congregated 
togt'tiici’ ; the desires of the eye having become thus enlisted, must of course lie kept satisfied ; never- 
thelc'ss it is well to examine into this case occasionally, and to seo whether some of the features of the 
flower-goi’dcniiig of former days might not be made to comliiuo with the massing or clumping system. 

It will, xmrhups, be fancied at the outset, that I am about attciiipting to throw entire discredit on 
the maH.Hing system ; before I conclude, it will lie scim that such is by no means my intentum. It is 
almost unnecessary to observe here, that figure and colour ore two simple terms, whicli cxpiTiw very 
nearly all the beauties of the parterre. Of course, colour must bo placed first on the list, for witliout 
this the plot would cease to be a flower-garden ; no amount of elegance of flmn, or beauty of outline, 
can coiniicusatc for the want of this. 

Nevertheless, it must, I think, be confessed, that fonn — whether individual or eollectivo — and 
gcneml outline, am too little heeded ; and herein, as 1 conceive, lies one of the principal firalts in 
modern flowor-gurdciiing — u fault to which the mossing or clumping system is peculiarly liable. Aa 
to individual form, 1 would suggest that no amount or mode of planting of such things aa Scarlet 
Qeraiiinms, German Stacks, German Asters, &o., alone in beds, can ever produce that light and free 
outline, which is, and ever will be, a groat essential of beauty in any given mass. Plants, whose 
individual (diaracter is that of fiat^heoded, con never accomplish this of themselves ; and herdn lies a 
foot which would seem to invalidate the principle of massing, when confined to one kind alone. 

If such be admitted, the question arises, how is this to be amended, for he who is anxious to pull 
down, should be pmpored to build. Now, 1 must confess tiiat I am not at all desiiouB to repudiato the 
benefits arising from a judicious use of the mossing system; or, in other words, that mode of using 
colours ill the parterre, by which such striking and glaring effects nro produced ; for a thing in these 
days is little heeded, unless it is what may be termed striking. • * 

III the first place I would inquire, why — even admitting ^ massing i^stom to bo the only one— 
why, I say, a bed mtisf he composed of flowers of one kindf Although it may not be deriraUe to 
introduce a host of colours, harmonioua or contrastkig- -such as pn^yailed in the mixed beds of fonner 
days — ^why not use two, three, or half-OF^Unen kinds, oa the case may bo, in order to oaxry smt a proper 
expression in point of form, together with elegance of outline; and this, too, without any aaerifloe in 
point of colour, and thus a uniform blaze of one shade be exchanged for a judiciouB relief P Thus, in 
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bed of Geraniums, we frequently find such kinds os tlic Tom Thumb, or other scarlet, alone. No 
relief, no edging. Here wc have a mass, rich indeed almost to satiety ; still th^ is no elegance in 
their coUcctive form, or eonUntr, as tlic French have it These are all fiat-hcodcd things ; and as to 
iudividuol figure, they would bo dcspicablo witlumt flowers. Now, if some of the taller carmine kinds, 
such as Mr. Beaton’s Cheny Cheek, were introduced among them, and an edging or distinct Imnd of 
some other plant placed around them, such, 1 say, would bo the sort of relief I would propose. 
The edging, as far as colour was ooncented, might be either a iiolo scarlet, a white, or an orange. 
ZauBchneria, White Verbena, or the Cliryseis comparta might do, pegged down, and not sulTcred 
either to touch the exterior, or to infringe on the other ])ortii)n of the bed. 

Speaking of bad forms leads me to ofier a few remarks on the ill cficcts produced by clumsy, flat- 
headed, and ixmderous-lookiiig plants in general, especially in the mixed beds or boi’dcrs. PrO|iortioti, 
it will be admitted, is a {loint not to be cntii'cly lost sight of. But liow ofren have w'e found a huge 
Pmony, Hudbeckio, Pulmonaria, Funckia, Hcineroeollis, Ilelianthus, or coarso Solidogo, pn'ssing 
down their weaker neighbours, and destroying all idea of proportion and high dress ; they, mon'over, 
BO exhaust the soil tor a considcrahlc distanee, that no choice plant can thrive near them ; and the 
eonscqucnce is, they stand as greedy monopolists, not seeming to have any proijer iTlution to the rest 
of the bed. 

Such things ns these arc much fitter to form a transition scone, or an episode, in somewhat exten- 
sive grounds, tor indeed they arc totally unfit for the modem parterre, yet of eminent service clsewhert*, 
from their bold expression. It not unfrcquenlly happens, tliat a connecting link is necessary in our 
larger places, between the piirierre or dress gardens, and the ordinaiy' ]>leaBnTO grounds ; or in other 
words, between the choice flowers and the shrubs. Here;, then, may nil these robust ami gigantic 
herbs fin4 a place, principally in the fore-ground; whilst hold masses of Hollyhocks, Dahlias, &c., 
might be plac(*d belfind. And here such gigantic things as the Krythrolfrnacunfqncim, the Bocconiti, 
or rather Macleaya cordata, the] Ileraclcum giganteum, the Ferula tingltaiia, the Uiciiius communis, 
or CasteiMiil Tree, &c., &c., tlicsc, with huge clusters of our larger Phloxes, Delphiniuins, VcmU’ums, 
Funckios, liudlicckios, Papavors, Helianthcmums. Aeonitunis, Bun-flowers, I’n^mics, &c., &c., would 
find a fitting sitaation. Thus might the dressy portion of the flower-garden Ikj relieved, without 
losing or discarding these noble herbs, which are capable of imparting on amount of dignity and 
expression to pleasure grounds unpossessed by any other plants. 

1 do think, therefozv, that those entrusted with the laying out of pleasure grounds, should make a 
point of sjiecially resen-ing a site for such things; and thus, at any time, a plant considered too eoarsc 
for the dressy parterre, might be at once transferred to such a situation. To tliJs hour, in tlic 
majority of country places, it stands a problem, what to do with the gi-osscr herbaceous tribes, many 
of tlicm too good to be totally rejected. 
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FLOWER GARDEN— IN-DOOR DEPART- 
MENT. 

Conmvaioiy. — ^The time has now arrived when 
greonhouao plants must no longer be truated to tiio 
tender merdca of our fickle ditnate, and if not already 
done, no time must bo lost in gutting them into tiicir 
winter quartots. Before, however, tlioy are taken in, 
attend to previous directions, and see uiat the plants, 
pots, and stages are perfectly doan ; as nothing tends bo 
much to the proportion of inseetB and filth aa dirty 
and imperfectly ventilated housca. In arranging the 
house, take care not to crowd the plants, os it will lie 
^ better to throw a tow inferior spocunenB away tlian to 
'' run the luk of injuring one good ono. • A few nicely 
grown Bpodmena are very prefcrohlo to a forest of in- 
diffiarEmt plants, and ore calculated to impart mure real 
pleasure to an inldligent obaerver. Some d the more 
forward of the Oamdlias will now begin to expand, 
^ (we have had planta in Idoom for the hut throe wodcs) 
% and Bome of the late Oranc^ troea will bo throwing a 
% cwoend blooi^ ; place these in raominent places bo that 
they may be prcq^ly Been. Distribute the flowering 


I plants tastefully alwut tlio houso, and take cant to koer 
it MTiipulouBly dean. Ycntilate very freely hotr 
I night and day, bo oa to prevent tho plants being drawn, 
I fhonld tho weather continue mild ; and water wher 
necoB8ar3\ 

Orftnffery.’—Ai tho growth of tho plants will br 
complotcd, attention must be paid to maturing tlie wood 
and also tho fruit. Syringe tho |dant8 lightly abou' 
twice a-weok, and ^uard cautionsly against inBccts 
Where tho young fruit is too thick, some of it must lx 
removed. 

Foreittff Home . — few plants, as noticed below ir 
tho ]ilant stove, may bo ixitroduocd into this houBc, anc 
tho ]dantB of Salvia BjdondonB, pniparod fiv winte. 
blooming, may also be gimtly forwarded bora. Toward: 
the end of the month some of the first mtted bulbs, ai 
Tulips, Hyacinths, and Double Boman Noroissus, ma; 
ho introduced for toe flivt crop. A. 

Orehid Home. — Let there be no 1^ of attention t 
formcp direotionB, and now diaoontinuo shading; hu 
should you have very strong aunahine be more libora 
in giving air. Diecontinue the uae of the qrringe to 
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givat extent, and ply it only ou Buefa plants as are 
making strung growth. woU to tliuso plants 

growing on bliwks or in baskets ; see that tho^ du not 
suffer ibr want of tho prupiir oluments of constitiitiunal 
vigour, and lot not a day pass without thoi-oughly i*x- 
aminuig all tho goma of tho collootiou— such as the 
uublo and boautifiiL iiuuily of Dondrobiums, thugoigeuus 
and lovely Acridos, Vanda, and Saccolubiiiitis ; also the 
cliaiining plants Chysis anroa, and bracteMoons, and 
tho inagnillcnut Luilins and Ciittloyas. Nearly the 
whole of tlioso aro in full growth, and by proper uthtn- 
teiitiun for tbo next few weeks in paiiicular, very^ mueb 
may be uci’uin]>liahiHl. To do this, a ^od min'sl at- 
mosplioro must bt! uiaintnined of from sixty tu soveiity 
degrei's firo-beiit. Clivo assistauiio where necessary to 
all growing shoots or leuvusi in oiilur tluil they In: in 
tlii« most effective? position, and du this iii^utly. 

Siovg. —Ill order that tliis house may bo os interost- 
ing at Christmas as it is in J line, lei no time bo lust in 
paying duo attoutiou to tlio i'ollowirig list of plants, and 
give at once u ffnul shift hi siieh ns need it : -Aphelnu- 
dra iiuraiitiaeii, J iistieiu Kpeeiusa, lanneulatn, and uanieu, 
Ihigmiia eoucinea, nnuiieula, atui einualiariiia, Mniiettia 
liUHilor, Ei'uutheiiiuiu ]tulcholluiii, (jlesnci'a xebrino, 
J'k'hiiioa fulgens, I)iiicuiii.a tenuinulis, Eiipliurbia Jue- 
i(iiiiiil!oru, Jasininiiiii fforiliiiiiduin, Epiphyllum triiu- 
eiiLiiiii audits varieties, Tjueulin gnitissiina, CienNlendrou 
splemleijs, iiJW:rop)iylluiJi, and hifiluliuiii ; those, with 
u few otliui's, well iiiaungeil, will unsluco a splendid 
effect, staiidiiig iironitneiitJy out in the di‘ad of winter, 
t^liadiiig may he dispensed witli now to iid%'.'nitiige ; let 
Allainandas, Hlepliniiotis, Ui|)ladi‘nias, Cleroilondroiis, 
and nil siiiiiliir plants be well exjiosed to the action of the 
sun Mild nir, in order that llie avoikI on them maybe 
tlioniiiglily rijtened, reinly for ast'amm of n^poMv, to tliis 
end give them no more water than is uhsulutely neces- 
sary to keep tluaii from drooping. J. G. 

GJtJ*:i:NHoush: jiaiid-woodei) plants. 

Now that most of the plants are housed, air should bo 
udiiiiiled almuduntly. In urriinging tlie idunts lake 
earo to aut llie liuronius, and other more ti'iider kinda, 
in the most sliclU'red iMU’t of tlie house. It is a good 
plan to place them uii a jiart of the iVoiit shelf, and 
keep till! side lights closed, unless tliu weather is very 
soil and mild. Although it is geiiorully a rulo that oil 
plttuts should 1)0 shiileil lieforo this time, still any vuy 
friK} plant, that is likoly hi suffer for want of put riKiin 
before spring, might have a small shlfL ; however, bo 
particular in giving good drainage, and mix plenty of 
sand witli tlio soil. IVoeoed with the tmiuiug of the 
various climbors, and should uiiy of Uioin rdfuin! new 
trellises, let it be done specdilr, so that the foliage 
may draw out properly iMiforo the cold wnather In'gius 
in eaniesi. Nothing looks worse than a plant with 
tlie backs of the leaves turned up to the eye, it tolls 
tales to tho practised observer uU winter ; wben^ns, a 
bouBo filli'd with iiiooly tniined, and woU grown plants, 
is always a suurco of gratification and plonsurc. 

Lose no time iu arranging tho plants 
iu their winter qiiarturs; those well set with bloom 
aliould have tlio most ligbtaomo plocos, the otlicrs 
stuud in the muro uiadud xmrts of tlio house. 
Take out any of tliosis growing in hothouses, so that 
they may have a littJo rest, which will enable tliem to 
start wim frosh vigour in spring. 

CbiNs^.— Follow last month's dirootionB, only be 
vmy ooraful in the use of tho i^-ringo, applying it less 
ovmy week. j. y, 

JTiwfAcry.— If not already done, liiso no time in get- 
ting tlioso plants into their winter qoartors, for though 
the woBtlior is splendid now, we may oxpeot a good 
soaking of rain when a change dous oomc ; and to get 





satuintod at this season wonld bo almost certain 

Exainiiio thorn closely, and seo that the largo 

' plants ore not suffoiing for tho want of water, and that 
they aro all clear from milduw, which is very provalent 
this soBson. Tho goncxnl rule of perfect cfooidiuoas 
must bo atlendod to, and air must be freely admitted at 
all times, imliL frost ronders it nccessaiy to dose tbo 
house. For tho distribution of sulphur among plants 
Fly's Sulpburuter will be found an exceedingly useful 
instrument; indeed, no gardon cau lie oomideto in 
its arrangements w'ithont it. W. P. A. 

GltEKNHOUSE SOFT-WOODED PLANTS. 

Di^rgoHutm — ^All pbiiits cut down last month, and 
wbtcli have made slionts half nn inch long, should now 
be sliuok eleuii out of the old soil, and repotted into 
smaller puts, lUieordiiig to tlie si/e of tlie plant and 
quuiiUty of itHits ; using for Uie xiurxMise u good rich 
cumpost, bearing in iiiiiul that the puts must be clean 
and well drained. Mix w'itli the etiH'ks or potsherds a 
small portiem of cliareoal, Lu*okeii inlu small pieces; 
jibu'e the xiliints in u huuse or ]>it for a feu' days, imtil 
tlicy tire estublislieil in the jxits, wbiiu olr may be 
given grodually luitil they beeomc strong, dwarf, and 
busby. Netqi tliem clour of all decoying and super- 
ff lions leaves. Sto]i tliose w'hicb wero potted early, 
whieb will cause tliem to throw out side l^ichcs, and 
iluu'iT curly. J'ot ofT from the (‘Ulting pots suclTas are 
sufficiently rooted ; these iiinst be kept (‘lose for a few 
days, until they strike fri'sh nsil. Cuttings may yet 
be put in to keexi in store-XKiU tlin>ugh tlfc winter, for 
lute summer au<l autumnal purxioses iu tbo ensuing 
season. Take cuttings of the scarlet varietips, and put 
them roimd tlie uutside of x>ots. M’bei*e fbey may roiuoiti 
fur iJio wiiiUT, and be xsHU'u early in the siiriiig foi- 
bedding mid otlier purmues. I'ol off' into hiuoII pots 
such seedlings us are Wge enough, into u good rich 
compost, to encourage them to frosii growth. Seeds 
may yet be sown for late flowering next sousoii. The 
Bt^ason Iwiiig uow' advonciil, the xilaiits gimenilly should 
receive funno shelter from the early flxists and heavy 
niiiiis as tbo diunp nnd cold utniospliuro at this season 
is liable to give them a brown spot on tlio foliage, 
which w'ill take a long time, with good treatment, to 
eradicate. When, housed a slight fiiiuigatiug is necos- 
Biury to cleanse them Iborouglily Isd'ore the winter 
sets iu. 

(Jatccoiai'itta . — Slmko clean out of the eld soil, and 
divide tho herliaceoiis kinds, rc-xiut inlu small xsits in a 
rich, light, sandy eomiiost. Keep them close for a few 
days until they iwc established, adieu you may give air 
freely. J'ot off from tlio stun* pi>ts such os ore routed. 
Put in ciittiugs of tlie sliriibhy kinds uiuler banilglasses 
or ill ]x)tH iu a cold fniuw, in equal ports loam, peat, 
and sUver sand, with x>lcnty of drairn^\ Pet im into 
Bcxmrato jiots such seedling os arc loigo enough, and 
BOW seeds fur late flowering next season ; x>lace tiiem in 
a shaded situation until they are uji, when thi'y may bo 
leroovetl to the light. Water car^ully, as thev are 
very liable to dump off, and fumigate occasionally to 
pnwent tho green fly, w'hich is a grout pest among this 
class of plants. 

fViimirMs.— If not previously dene, shake out of 
B those ; ro-xsit into a good, rich 


the old soil, and divide t 

cemx^t, ond keep close for a fow days; v 

give all the iiir xiossiblc. Tusik carefully for 
and dust with sulphur those leaves affBOted with it, ot 
remove them us for os practicable for tlie and 

upxxmroncc of tho jdants. They should now have pro- 
tection in a cold house or pit, as they ore very tender. 
Seedlum shoidd now be potted into sepamte pots, and 
placed thinly in tbo front of a greenhouso or cold pit. 
Bee they do not get infested with greon fly. 

ChrpBaHtfimum *. — These should hav% a flmd shfft 
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Btskio ond tio out as thinly oa poi^blo to admit the aii 
and giivo them strenf^. Give liquid manure to such 
as are established. Water liberally, and neror allow 
the plants to flag from want of water, or they are vory 
liable to lose fh& bottom leaves, and become unsightly. 

JUmtim , — Continue to turn over heaps of manure 
ondoompost, that they may sweeten preparatory to 
housing for autumnal purposes. House, when dry, 
such as are ready, and wash pots every opportunity 
that they nuy be itiady also. House Salvias, and other 
late flowering plants, before they got injured by the 
early frosts. H. E. 

FLOWER-GARDEN.-OUT^DOOR DEPART- 
• MENT. 


they may bo planted early in Novcmlior. Directions 
were given os to tho preparation of the gnmnd in the 
flrst |»artB of this wor^ so that it would bo nseless to 
repeat them horo ; I shsU, therefore, merely point out 
tho advantages of early planting, via., the ground will 
W'ork much bettor before it gets saturated with rain 
than after; consequently, those that ore planted vtvy 
early in November, will rooted heforo tho winter 
sets in, and, of course, will flower vary mudi better 
tliA frdiowiug sunimor than thtm that aio loft later, for, 
when tiu‘ a<^ has to het Iramplod upon after it is soaked 
with rain, Kosos seldom do well in it without a gnnt 
deal of lalxmr l^ing besbrned upon it to get it well ])ul- 
verizod. They have, also, the ailvantogo of ths* eartli 
being firmly scttlud about the roots by autumn and 
winter rains. 


Tm glory of our flower-^anlona is now fust wasting 
awa|^ ond before many nights are post, wo may eai>ect 
the Ico King to make oil desolate ; while, however, 
they ronuun fresh, endeavour to keep tho h^s neat by 
the tinudy temoviu of decaying flnwirs and foliage, and 
swoop and roll tlje walks, and gnus as often os is noces' 
sary. Any plants whieh it is intended to take up and 
preserve through the winter in ]iut 8 , should bo attended 
to immediately, or be protected by coverings at night 
far fear of frost Such things as rolargoniiims and 
Calocclarias are materially assistod after they are potted, 
by being placed on a gentle liottom beat until they 
draw fresh roots, rroccod with the propagation of 
stock as fast as possible, rceoUeeting, tliat every day 
lost a^r this time, is a chance of success thrown away. 
Now is the best time to put in cuttings of Calceolarias ; 
and, if placed in a cold frame, tlicy will root with great 
certainty, hut in heat thev will not rent at this soomm. 
Chinese, Bourbon, and llybrid Pcrpctiinl Boses, will 
also root freely under the same treatment, and, if 
perly treated, will moke admirable plants for bed^ng 
out next seoBcm, nr for blooming in pots next autumn. 
So soon as tho beds are elcaml, trench them up, 
manure, if nocessary, and get in the liullNi for tiio spring 
dis|day. Tho annuals sown last month must alk) w 
attended to, and, where largo enough, they may be 
transplanh'd at once to the permanent beds, and the 
fwme with Heartsease, Alyssums, l^loxcs, IVimnlas, 
Diabas, Tberis, Finks, &e., &c., fn>m the reserve garden. 
Next year, gardeners almut town will require to have 
their gardens mj early, ond in that they will not suc- 
ceed unless they be^ now. Where alterations ore 
contemplated, proceed with tium at once ; first, however, 
Qonvincmg yourself that they will be improvements, 
and not mero alterations. We ore of opinion, however, 
that to render the grouping Hvstem permanently intcr- 
esting, occasional changes in tno form of the garden iu% 
os neceasB^ as in the plants with which tho be<ls are 
stocked. Do not forget that smocth, polished turf is 
one of tho principal cbaima of an English garden, and 
therefore, if your lawn is uneven, take the turf up, and 
and have the ground made peifently loved, and, if 
neoeaaary, ran a few deep drama aerosa the lawn, be- 
fore tho turf is ndaid. J. C. 


Mote Oarden. — Many Perpetual Boses will still bo 
flowering if the weather is dir, so that tlit .7 should in 
eveiy way he kept perfectly dean and neat, that they 
may bo enjoyed at every favourable opportunity. 

Thoao that have been budded dtould bo frequently 
locdied over, and the bandages removed soon os the 
b^ bqgina to swell so as to show tho marks of the 
binding, and any shoots that may bo luiblo to rub the 
lecentfy inserted buds by blowing about, must bo tied 
BO that they cannot come in contact wi^ them, Cem- 
timie to tie up all that have started into growth, or they 
will he very Balilo to he blown out. whore it is in- 
tended to make new plantationl^ the ground should be 
gflfc ready, if j^uasible, by the end of this month, ao that 

r-' 


Me»f* itt poto, fur forcing, must he gone ever from 
the middle to the end of tho month, and cun'fnlly turned 
out of tlio pots, if any soil has worked down aiming 
the draining it must be cleaned out as much as pussilih*, 
so as to leave the drainoge unimi>c(lcd ; after which, 
ropliuio the pot on tiio htill, and with some frtndi soil, 
prepared as recummended in previous numbers, top 
dress them, after which they must ho set in their w'in- 
tcr quarters to be ready when wanted. Where tlie 
stock is short of established plants, any of the hybrid 

E crpetnals that have largo double flu went may be putted 
y tlie niidille of tin* month, and treated as thi* others, 
except that they should have a little shading fur an 
hour or two in the day if it is very ln>t and drying ; 
these nioy be forced into flower by the etui of A|)ri1, and 
through the mouth of Mav. Many plants tlint oro 
gtxiw^iiig fhielv in {sits, of China, TeaSet^nted, and simi- 
lar Ucises, wifi now be showing phnity of bloutn buds ; 
theso, if set in a pit whine they can have tlie full briie- 
iit of tho sun, ami hi' pruteclyd frr»m frost, w'ill con- 
tinue to flowx'r till nearly Christmas. 

Any kind of Boses in pots that have buen struck 
daring the past suinmer, shnulil be liniised for tlie 
winter by tho middle uf the niontli, and identy of uir 
given them night and day, except it siiould he frosty. 


Arloretwn. — ^Thn planting of evergreens and deci- 
duous trees oomiected witli this department of garden- 
ing, should now Im pnisi'cuted in gixid earnest ; every 
tree planted tliis month with common care will giiiw 
much more vigorously next spring than any latcT planted 
ones, however carefully tivated. The removal uf largi* 
trees which were prqnured at this time lost year fur 
the purpose mn^ bo proceeded with. Iho mechanieal 
appluneeH for this puiiKXio arc now so perlei't, that not 
only is tlioro a certainty of safe removal, but trees of 
such a sixo may lie operated upon os to impart to a new 
place an appcoruicso of many years* growth ; and, what 
is hotter, the mistakes of former phmters may l)o recti- 
fied by tho romovul of valuable spocinions to more 
appropriato aites. Whatever work of this kind Is in 
eontemplaticm should lie decided upon, as no largo txi'es 
ought to be removed without ono year’s proiHU'atinn, 
wmch consists in digging a trench round the stem at a 
rUstanco from it apportioned to its sisc, say from two to 
four foot, the trench to bo three feet deep, and one foot 
wide, and filled with light sandy oompost T have 
known sudh a compost to become m ono season a com- 
plete moss of roots. Many persons leave the trench 
quite open; 1 would not recommend it Under the 
improvM methods of planting whidi ebaraeteriae the 
present day, much of this kind of work may, for tho 
fl^turo, bo avoided ; andhoro T W'ouldogain sugi^t, tliat 
those to whom this impoilont work is confided, should 
well oonsidur tho end uoreof, and what they propose to 
ofliBot alter tho lapse of many years. Prasunt eifoct 
of course, is not to bo slig^ited, but lot it be produood 
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hy pUmta which will oatue no regret for ihcir remoYal 
when they atand in the way ; those intended to remain 
pennaneutly, should lie so dispoBcd that in after years 
they may give a character to uc place, and on evidence 
of design on the part of tho planter. It la ucedlcaa to 
dilate upon this, as it is an idm which has been gradu- 
ally liecoming impressed upon the minds of men of 
taste, and has arisen on the one hand from the greatly 
increosed mass of materials which the plnniur possesses 
for producing eflect in landscape ur garden scene^, 
and on tho othfY, from eorciul observation on the 
inisapplination of the means possessed by forriicr plan- 
ters. It is not mal^ttpropo* to this subject to reco^ an 
obs(>rVlttion, made to tho writer a few days ago, by 
nardingOj.who certainly did not go tliniiigb India 
with hia eyes shut, oud whoM! taste for planting is at 
Uio prcNcut time being exereised witli very gn^at effecl. 
Speaking of tho Cedrue Deodiira, his lordsliip observed, 

“ It is uU veiw well to get them to finther out close to 
tho ground, toLy are certainly handsome, but 1 wont to 
set' them as I om*n have in India, shooting up their im- 
mense trunks to a grout height, from wlit'iien tlie | 
branehijs divei^* horusontiUly, and dnmp in the most 
elegant manner.” To attain Uiis object, his lordidiip | 
lUYiiMNK's to denude his trees of tliree ot four of tho 
Tower In-aiiehes annually. In some eosi's this might be 
n gtiod^ plan, hut T should rather, if it lunild lx* <loiic. I 
ntlain it by pluiiting other slimhs so close ah to kill 
the undergrowth graduiilly, taking cam to give the 
Deodar plenty of head room. 

Shruhfiery . — The length of the preceding remarks, 
whu'h appeared to me appropriate to ifan ijoresi'nt seasem, 
preclinle my eoiitinuing my list of dA'sinihlu slirulis, 
which will lie resumed next month. OiierutionH now' 
nr(> iill^ active, jdanting, n‘-mTaiiging, alterations, and 
foimatiou of now parts, lieing in full season. J. C. II. 

jiuHatlntf . — Tho time has now am'ved when theso 
will retpiiru a shim of the florist’s attention. Examine 
the pots to wo if the drainage is quite complete, for if 
water remains to sour the mould in W'hiili they are 
gixiwing, llicri' is little ehaiuv «if success. The fiunies 
and lights by wlneli they are to be proteetiul should tas 
examined to sec they are in no way deiieient of their 
ehorge ; the frame sliould he supported on bricks at 
each eonwr w'hich will allow of fix'o air, ami tho pots 
plunged in Mail ashes, aa u preventutivo of worms. 

Varnaimtn and Ficofeen. — AlUmd to the dinK'tioiiB in 
lust month’s eolendar, potting ofl.' layers, &c., Ac., as 
they requii'c it, and protecting tliem from excessive w'ct. 

VkrA/iff*.— Tlio wason of their hnniity is now draw'- 
ing to a close, previous to wliieh sue that the names lurc 
correct ; tliat the dosirtid seed is sccnired Ixifon* being 
injuK*d by frost, and tliat the promising w*edlings ore 
receiving a due share of attention. It is advisaldc in 
the event of a suddi'n cJiangc to have a little earth 
drawn round Ihc stem, and crown of tho roots, in a 
cimioal fenm, which has a two-fold purpose, that of pre- 
serving them from frost ; and securing the crowns from 
too much moisture. 

JToifyf^kt,-—Ationd to the gathering of seed from 
the iHiit kinds only, by which means alone » the diancc 
of on improved race to bo expected. 

JkfMrMw— -intended to bloom wdl in spring should, 
without loss of time, bo planted in a wdl iircpared hid 
ol well decomposed cow manure and leaf mould, and in 
a sifciation sludtered, without being dark and confined. 

adhesivo, sameiiroper 
would be substitutod if practicable, or the plants lie kept 
in pots till spring. In the meanwhile, the soU, ly very 
frrauwt Btining, frosts, &c., dsc., may houomo more 
uitahle. 

■Wais.— Those should now lie all planted os reoom- 
mondod lost month, in tho bods in which they ore in- 


I tended to bloom next summer, rcurving a store in pots 
for deaths that are likely to occur during winter. 

TWh/w. — Oflaets and weak bulbs of these should he 
got in during the month, which will be found very odvon- 
tttgeous to their future d^dopment, os every day thcyoiv 
kept out of the ground i^r Uicy have commenced a new 
I growth tends materially to weaken their bloom. The 
I main stock may be also got in, if the stato^ of the ground 
I will iiermit, ]iresor\'iug all iJie uuiformity of colour, 

' height, and surta, as to givo the beds, frhen they ora in 
I blix>m, tho greatest pomblo cflwt Avoid using the 
^ dibble in planting them— a practice only ealculatod to 
I compress tho sou and pnivrnt the bulb from making a 
I bold start. The Ix^st method is to mark too tad into 
I lines seven indies usuniler, and again crewing tliom at 
I the same distuneo, luid ]>lant in the crossing of tho two 
I lines. Use a Uttlr river sand round toe bulbs, and re- 
j place the soil lightly to the depth of four indies ; the beds 
I must then he levdlcd, hooped, and matted ; as too hcav}* 
rains are injurious before the bullts arc in a state m 
growth. T. B. 

FllUIT-GAllDKN. -IN-DOOR DEFAliT- 
MlilNT. 

yruiiiny Fiuus . — Ptiy attentiim to the autumn crop 
of fruit by watering when necessary, and syriqgi' mi- 
j Gusionally uii fine iifternooiis. Slight fires by nigJii 
- are m>w neecssury, and centinuiHl through the uuy 
when the tluTiuometer indii'iites a temperature lower 
than 70 deg. The plants for next soas«>n*s crop will 
now have made their growth, and conseqi^tly will 
now rmpiire a drier atinitsphenv much air, and w 
imidi nxiNxnire to light os you can get for them. This 
will unalde your plants during tlie soiwon of n«t to pro- 
vide tt suflieiency of fiK)d for the foturc^ iVuit, The uight 
tompecuturo of tiiese plants must not exoi’ed 60 degrees. 

Suecessum 1*U, — liegiilato, at this season, all young 
plants in ]Mit8 ; siieh ns ix*quire n shift, let tliem have 
It. RoHll your beds with fix'sh or jiuiily fresh plunging 
material, and arrange your stock for toe winter, keep- 
ing them near the ghiss, and place tliem a lita'tiil dis- 
tance apart. Keep up too re(|uin‘d lieut by fresh addi- 
tions to the Ihiiiigs, or slight fli’cs, if such be your 
mode of heating. 

ViHrriea.- -Tlio jirincipol cure hero is to ke^i dl 
j your housf'H euntnining ripe grapes os dry and aiiy os 
I possible; look over each liuncli uiiee nr twice a week, 
j and removo decayed berries; and pinch oiT laterals, and 
I useless or crowded loaves, to admit air to the bunches. 
Fire heat will he requisite, not so much tluring tho 
night as on duiim dup; a little, how'over, may be r.on- 
tinued through tni' night when wet, or very cind ; os, to 
keep GraiJcs fresh till Jannory, it is necessary tho fo- 
liage should lie kept groen and hc'O.toy, This is mate- 
rially assisted by a foot or two sf toy leaves being 
placed on the liordor towards the end of the month, 
which, by keeping too border somewhat worm, pro- 
long the growing soason, and keeps the GrapM frcsli. 

The early Iiouimhi may bo storted toe beginning or 
middle of the mouth, if Grapes ore required early. Pro- 
smning too Vinos have been dressed and tied, place im 
too Botoos, and, if you have too iqiportunity, Keep up 
ton heat for the present liy a ridge of hot stable-dung 
insido toe house, which by turning over daily, and 
adding ftvsl^ material occasionally, wiU keep too hou^p 
Buflioiciitly moist, and cause the Vines to liroak strong 
and regularly. A lining of leaves and dnng shmld 
likewise bo placed on too outside holder. The night 
tomperatuTo n^y he 46 to 50 degrees. 

Fifief in Jbtit will now be riponinK their wood: 
allow tliem nil tho light and air you eon; and gradually 
reduce tho quantity of water. The great olqect should 
now bo to to got firm and well ripci^ 
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(bo woodia ripe, the plants may be removed to a north 
wall, to rest them ftxt a time before Btarting. J. S. 

IUffs . — Not a Bhoot more than will be required next 
soRBon dinuld now be allowed to remain on these trees, 
and in order that these bo us well ripened as possible, 
this being the principal point to bo regarded, our pre- 
vious directions must bo attended to. 

Feaohea , — Before the lights are put on the early 
houses, any pruning that is requisite should ho done ; 
hut, if our former directions have been attended to, there 
will be but little wood to be removed at this season, 
llcmove all the old ligatures of the past season, and 
thoroughly cleanse the trees of ovutythiug Ukuly to liur- 
bniir the eggs or larvio of insects, if any old woni-out 
trees require to be replaced with younger and better 
ones, this is the most proper seRson to do it ; and the 
lx‘Bt trees for thu purpose ore those that have licm 
trained for from five to seven years. These are prefembln 
fbr several reasons — they will come into bearing at 
onuc, and the tort will be known, which cannot be 
always the case with yming trees, however earefully 
attonaod to in naming. By removing them (nroftiUy 
without injury to the roots, and by planting them, not 
too deep, in a liorder of good turfy loam, a light emp 
mB3% without harm to the tn^cs, bo taken oif the first 
seosoq, The wood on the trees in the late bouses, 
ought to be ripe by this time ; the leaves will, therefore, 
ho fulling, and as soon os they an* off take advantage of 
fine weather to remove the lights off the house for a few 
days, and while off do what x>ruiiiug may )jc required 
to them. 

Strmpberrieo . — These should now have but very little 
water given to them ; thu principal point to be aimed 
at, is to mst the crowns as well formed and ri]Miied as 
posidlile uoforc! the short dark days. Pinch off all 
ninneni as they appear, and attend to prt'vioua direc- 
tions. M. S. 

Cummher Hmte . — Tf the plants are still in a thriving 
cfmdition they will require slight tires l>y night, which 
'will ho more favourable to the inerunsc of green fly, 
which must Iw ki^pt in chuck by fumigating wiUi 
tobacco. When! the plants have uccn allowed to get 
past recovery, they had better at ouoe bo cleared nut, 
and every part or the house bo thoroughly cleansed. 
The n’olls should have two coals of hot Hiiiowash put on 
them ; and stv that the hot-water jiipes, &c., aro in a 
condition to insure a proper cumiiiaud of heat when 
must needed. If fresh turfy loam cau lie obtained tbui 
will be a gixid time to collect it, as it will be dry and 
svreet ; and if packed in a heap it will be ready for use at 
any tbnmgh the winter, and wiU not rtiquire any | 
turning nr pulverising previous to using, but may Im ' 
chnnpc^ down with a spade, and used rough as required, j 
Jf toe foregoing has boon already done, and the plants 
planted out, strict attention must now be paid to keep 
tlie atmosphere of the bouse constantly moist by frequent 
syringing, os the small thrip is sure to moke its appear- 
ance, and will commit aad depredation on the young | 
plonta. Allow the plants to grow freely without | 
stinn^, until they reach the top of the bouae ; this | 
wiU inoizoo a more robust growth, and the roots will i 
become strong. By admitting abundance of air in the | 
early part of the day, and not too liigh a temperature | 
by night, the stems will become comparatively woody i 
end Ann, before the dull diort days set in ; for they 
need an unimpaired constitution to get Ihrough Be- | 
comber and January in a finiittol canditiim. | 

JIfriiNM.— Where hot-w'atcr is not applied to their 
forcing, there will he some difficulty in ge^ng them 


the roots, lot it bo given warm, and in the early part of 
the day, so that they may get thoroughly d^ before 
they arc shut up in the alb^oon. W. T. 

FRUIT-GARDEN.— ()UT-DOOIl DEPART- 
MEN'r. 

Ths planting of fruit-trees diould now bo proceeded 
with, if the necessary imtparations have been made for 
til m ; if not, do not plant because the present time'is 
I recommended, os uihiu thu proper priqiamtion of tlio 
soil, more particularly os rcganls draiiiing, the well- 
doing of the tnies chiefly depends. Jn planting keep 
the collar (d* the stem at the surfuee of the soil^s near 
OS possible, spread the roots coreflilly, put fine soil over 
them, and neither lift them up and down, or tread 
heavily iijion tlicm. Ihc ruins of autumn will settle 
tiic soil about the roots much bettor tlian could lie done 
by any other means. This is a good time for root- 
pruning luxuriant fruit-tivos. I prefer lifting them 
ultogotlior to difHting a trench nimul them, us by so 
doing 1 C'jtn then 1^‘ttcr ascertain if tbciti are any per- 
pcn^eular roots. 

Applet and iViors.— Take advantage of flue daj's 
to^tlior tlio fruit us it becomes ripe. By the end of 
the mouth most of it should bo got in. Great core is 
rt'quired in gathering it, more imrticularly Pears, as 
they arc very susceptible of rough usagi', and soon show 
tho slightest bruise. After the fruit has been laid in 
tbo fruit room a week or two, it should lie voiy care- 
fully looked over, for within more fruit decays the flrst 
few weeks of its being gathered than for many weeks 
afterwards, which, if not removiHl, will extend to the 
fruit which would have otherwise romuiued good. 

iV'ro!/i and Nrrtarim . — Evmy avnilahli' means Nhoulil 
bo nmployiHl to accelerate the ripcnitig ol' the young 
wood, os, upon this most importiint jmieuss licking piii- 
porly accomplished, chiefly depends the well-doing of 
the treos. All superfluous slioots must at once Ihi n*- 
movod, and os soon os tho leaves will Hepi^ite from tho 
I branclioB fively, thcT^ may he struck oil’ with a new 
j hirch hixmm. Those tnies trained against a fliUHl wall 
j will lx? greatly IxmeAtted hy a little fire heat. 1 am tui 
; advocate for early pruning, and I believe much good 
would result by adopting tins couihc with fruit trees 
generally. 

Fiff. — ^Tho only winter pruning rccpiired is thinning 
the main hrauchm imd teking out long naked ones, 
which sliould bo done immediately. 1 believe much 
mischief is done to this tree by tho means frt;qucnl1y 
used to protect thorn during tho winter. 1 am of 
I pinion tiiat in the Mullaud and Southern counties of 
! England, tlio Fig will flourish and hear fruit without 
I pnitectiou. Tlic mode of pruning generally adopted 1 
hejieve to ho altogether wrong : instead of cutting out 
a portion of the young shoots, and nailing the rest of 
them dose to tho wall, they should be allowed to ex- 
tend from eighteen inches to two foot from it By . 

I adopting this plan 1 have invariably secured a good 
j caup of^it. 

i If the weather should prove cold and wet, 

: tbo remaining fruit of lato sorts, such as the lokworth, 

I Impcratrice, Gne*s Late Rod, and Golden Drop, should 
I be gatberod, with their stalks attached, and su^ond^ 

' by them in tho fruit-room ; or they may ho wrapt in 
, thin paper, and will, thus troated, keep good seyoral 
i weeks. When tho Imporatrieo is wrivoUed, it is 
i exceedingly rich and sugary. 

I Qrape , — Immediately tho fruit is cut, pnmo the 

; Vinos. Lot tiio loaves remain on tbo young wood loft 
! for lieoxing next year, as long as they will do so. 

, Early pruning is cn much greater importance in tho 
' cultivation of out-door Grapra than is usnally attadiod 
' to it » 
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Qomeet^ Median^ WabiuU^ and other 

Nuta, shcnild bo gathored thia month. Tho fruit of tbo 
Service tree, which is someUmos in roquust, will also 
now bo ready to gather. 

Jiaepberrff.-^ Cut out tho old oonos tlmt have pro- 
duced fruiti and tliin tho young canos to about tlirou or 
four to ouch stool, then mniiuro and dig lietwccn them. 
It may bo os well to louvo tiic young shoots their full 
length until the spring, os in some sitmitiuns during a 
ROVi*ro winter they din buck. Now plantutiuns iimy 
now bo mode ; pbuit single eunes about eighteen inches 
apart, and sceui'o thimi to ettpelier rails, wbudi is on ini- 
pTovement tqsm the old plan of growing them in stools. 
The atftumn-lMiaring sliould now funiish a good supply 
of fruit) if tho weathor bo mild, 

Stmwhrrrp, — Jh^movc all runners from tlio plants, 
and manure and dig about tlumo in niw's. Home 
gardimorsdo not approve of this digging between thorn ; 
asserting, that by so doing imuiy of tho nnrtH are 
destniyed, which is undoubtedly true, but the buncfilH 
derived by tho plants from thi; loosi'niiig of the soil, 
and tlie manure, will he fur greater than the few nxrts 
which may huv(* he^iu destroyed by the oiieration u'ottld 
have Ihnmi. The m;tking new plantatiims had lietiur 
stand over till tlie spring, but runners may still be 
beililed out for this purpose. 

nfrherrien.—T\\Q fruit of this shrub is not only very 
oniouientiil, but also vi>ry useful as n prest'rve, it is also 
very useful for garnishing. For this bitter ]tijrp<isf‘ it 
should be gathered in iiunehes, and jircsorved in jars, in 
a strong brine of suit and winter. 11. 0. O. 

K1T(JHEN GARDEN. 

To\VAni>s the t'nd of tiu; numth the Asparagus beds 
may be eleured of their haulm, uiul a portion of tho 
sei) Ijt' forked iuht the alleys ; then mix a little salt 
with some gfiod monuro, and lay a good coat over tlio 
plants, eoveriug tlie whole with tlie soil deiiosited in 
tlic alhys for tluit puriNise. 

Celeiy should Im; earthed up os ofUm os it beeomes 
iiee-essaiy, not only for the sake of blanching, but to 
pri>servc" tlie plants from any injury that might arise 
from the effects of frosts. Cauliffowers sown in August 
will now require 1 1 be pricked out into feftnes, or under 
liaiid-glosses, nt a distance not less than four or five 
iiichfttt apart ; and core slioubl Iw taken that th<>y arc 
at all timuB provided with an abundance of air, except- 
ing, of course, when frosts life too scyon) to admit of 
its being dune without injury to the plants. Some 
licttuces, for a spring BupifMy, idiould be treated in the 
same inunner fur a reserve erop, though Um hardier 
kinds will often escape without injury in tho ojion 
ground, still it is necessary to ho imiuiFed for any ex- 
tremes. Where convenient, a buteli planted now under 
glass would yield a supply in far greater perfection 
thent could bo expected out of doors. Continue to 
tnuisplant Cabbage, and fork tho soil between winter 
Spinach. Tio up a porticn of Endive and Lettuce 
weekly for a succession. Sow Mustanl and Creu 
weekly, in boxes, for a supply of small ealoding, 
dto., £c. 

As ^undb^nioB vacant, manure, trench, and 
ridge it m steep-ridges immediately, and any alterations 
to be mode must bo prueeodod wiu at once, Do not 
forgiit tiiat thoroagh-drainngo is the basis of go^ 
cultivation, and that, on heavy soils, labour cumot bo 
better expended than in dig gi ng docqi drains, l^on 
the subsoil is day, burning may bo resorted to with 
excellent effeot J. c. S. 

WILD FLOWERS FOR OCTOBER. 

the votary of Flora bo astudent of Ciyptogamic 
^ts, oonntry walks wUl now afford but litOo interest 



in a botanical pomt of view. Flowcn are withered or 
witheriim, seed vessels are casting their ripened burden 
and the leaves soon follow the gunerol Jaw of decay. A 
few of tho later plants will, of course^ be found, and 
many evem in good condition ; such as some of the 
Ilawkwcods (/fimrmr), AtripUeeCf CkeMpodittf and a 
few of tho UmboUifmte ; hut a great doid dfqMmds on 
the climate of the locality ; thus, whilo the botanical 
ramble now yields (;om])arative)y little in the northern 
or eastern piut of Eiiglonii, in the wesf^ and cq>ccial]y 
ttiG south-west, where the winter does not visit vegeta- 
tion with sui‘h severity, many plants survive late into 
the autumn, and the common weeds are even seen in 
flow'cr through tho winter. 

Tho sooreJi for Fungi among tho heaps of dead 
Ifiavus and other eolleetions of decaying vegutablo 
matter, will be well rewarded, if the wontlier bo not too 
si'vere during this month. Many of the. Mosses, too, 
iVuit at tbis time, and the mieroseopic examination of 
timae licautiful little objects, will nmnd a world of 
eiirioUB and interesting slnietnnis, axnl fiirai h a very 
attractive indoors oeeuimtiun to tlio botanist during the 
W’iiiter season. A. ll. 

ANIMAL KINGDOM. * 

OmnTunLOGY.— Summer, with all its pleasures, all 
its bright and hunny days, is post ; the few kst^wal- 
lowH will 80011 be winging tfieir wny to some more 
giminl (dinu), for they, lik(‘ tickle levm'S, ore constant 
only while their ]nith is strewn with dowers. Now is 
the time that old tVimiliar notes come grateAilly to the 
ear, they ore like the git'etings of old Mends, who^ 
although eclipsed for some short time hy mmti showy 
rivals cannot Im^ forgotten ; for mo we not inon: apt to 
nmicmlier longiT those that havu gatherad round iis 
when misfortune wcigliod us dow'n, or when death has 
been hovering near, than those tlmt have been merely 
companions in our sunny hours, dtsappearing wlicn a 
cloud ovordittdnwcd us ? Wo must admire the Night- 
ingale's unrivalled notes, but 1 quosti^fo with nil his 
mmat gifts of melody, if tiny aro so doarl;^ prized os 
rao sweet song of the llubin lledbrcast, that uttle house- 
hold bird, who, with all his foiliiigs, is still a general 
favourite both with old and young. Now tiio cbiipiug 
of the pert old sparrow is not so much despised as when 
Bumnuidcd by nioro sw'cot voin*il rivals ; for as winter 
draws upon ns, wo cannot foil to feel a greater Togaxd 
for tliose little birds who aro our constant companions 
during tlio cold and dreary days of winter, than tor those 
that merely siiort around us when the summer sun is 
Iniglitcst. The w'oocls now look rich in their autumn 
dress, and doubly so when seen under the influence of 
a bright October sun ; the Bullfinch {Fprrhula vtUg^U) 
pipes among tbo nut brown foliagf;; tho little Wren 
{'TrogMytee £urapewi) is busy with the fallim leaves, 
crewing about them like a moiuto, prying into every 
nook, for die is a comjdcte Paul Pry in nuniaturo. Then 
there arc those active little rogues the Tits, they make 
tlio M'oads ring witli their merfy notes ; no sight can bo 
more Iwautifiil than to bcc a troop of tbeso interesting 
binls busy amongst tho scanty fuliQgo; assuming every 
variety of attitude with the greatest case, and constantly 
repeating their call notes, no doubt, as a guide to keep 
tliom together ; those smidl oamponiesoonsut generally 
of the following species, tho Great Tit, (ibrws 
Blue Tit (Pqrwi eepnUmu)^ Long-tailed Tit (Bmff mm# 
cfofiH), Colo Tit (fhruMfor), and at times the Mjurdi 
Tit {Berm pahtetru), they aro also mostly aoeompaiued 
by a psir of the oommon Gold-crcst {Begmhu eainea^ 
pfUtu), whidi ^ easily detoetod by weir mouse-like 
uotCB, and also by aoolitaiy Cropper {CertIdafemUierts), 
In this manner tluy travel over a Is^ oftent of coun- 
ty, assembling at sunrise, dispersing when the diades 
of evening begin to fdose around, to sect- some wsifo 
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root in whiiih to dozo away the chilly boon of night, 
^eir life must ocrtuinly bo a happy one, free, to all 
appoarances, from caio. 

About the middle of the month, the CShafllnches 
{Fiviffiila etrleba) commence their flight or partial mi- 
gration, for I think, as winter approaehoa, a considerable 
number leave the country, particularly those that have 
been bred in the southern parts, their places bdng taken 
by others that have been reared farther north. In some 
years these flights are very numerous; they commenoo 
at daybreak and oontuiue through the forenoon, after 
which few ore seen ; they last fr^ a fortnight to thnw 
wocks^ the number in each flock varying mun six or 
seven to forty or fl^, their flight is westerly. 

Tho arrivals this month ore the Fiold-mrc (Merula 
pHaria), the Redwing {Mtnrida Uiaea), the Woodcock 
{Seolopax rmUeola\ and tlie Mountain Finch {TringUUi 
mmHfrwgiXtn^ ; in the moist lands the Twite ( LwaHa 
flwwhma), will be found eiUicr in fl<ieka by themselves, 
or mixed with those of tho Ijinnct (Jiiharia mnnhina). 
Having loft their summer haunts in the north at the 
approach of colder weather, all the smaller birds that are 
gregarious, are now collecte<l in flocks, and mav he aeon 
tittered over the stublde and fallow lands, whore they 
remain as lung os food ia plentiful, nr until driven by 
foul weather to the ahcltcr of farm and riekyarda. 

H. W. 

RiiToiioiiOOY. — Although the derlining year affords 
hut little active employment to the entomologist there 
arc atill on fine days many species of in8<'cts, oven includ- 
ing I,iepidopteni to be found enjoying the warmth of tho 
sun's rays, and sipping the honey of autumnal flowers. 
The splendid Bed Admiral Butterfly {Vanemta jitakmta) 
is conspicuous among these, ita jet block wings orna- 
mented with a hrood red bar, together with its bold 
flight, giving to it auito an ex(^ appcaronec. TL.y 
and several other butterflies, includ^ tho eonmion 
TortoifKwhcU (Fi, wrfuw), on tho approach of cold 
weather, contrive to And a safe retreat in some quiet 
comer of ou^uso^ &c., whore they pass the winter. 
It is, hfiwevOT, chiefly females of the: Jatest broods, 
which have not yot deposited their eggs, which thus 
'pasB through tho winter season, in order to iosure a 
fresh brood in the follow ings^ng, when they re-appear 
as soon os tho sun's returning rays impart renewed 
vigrrar to animal life. The phononuaia of hybernation 
among insects are amongst the most curious poinis in 
their economy, and will bo treated upon in ono of our 
subsequent notice. 

In tho early part of the month, tlie ^1-grown 
CaterpiUars of some of the more comr on of our species 
of Haa'k Moths may tie met with on Privet 

lime {Smerint/tm til poplars {fimefnalhm 
&c. The cbTyhaliuo^ .<• lieath's-hend Moth 
{Aeheroniia attopoM) may also now bo looked for when 
potatoes ore dug up, and persons thus engaged should 
cany with them a modcratc-aized hag, half flUod with 
eartn, with a layer of damp mosa upon the eurfooo, in 
which tho chrysriideB should bo deposited as tlioy are 
found. Tho groatest care should, however, bo token in 
collecting them, to disturb them os little as possible. 
Borne persons prefer placing their chtysalidos in bran or 
saw-dust The perf^ Death's-head Moth appears in 
Oetoher and November, and is remarkable, not only as 
being the largest of our native insects, but also on 
account of tho peculiar markings on tho upper surface 
'■of the tiiorox, which have all tiie appearance of a skull 
(whence the Engliih name of the bj^cs). This in- 
sect is still frirthro interesting, from its possessing tho 
power of making a very distinct kind of aquoaking sound, 
the pneiao nature of which, as well i^s the organs by 
which it is produced, hoiim still undooded. Tho sound 
even heain beraro the insect has left tho 

^raalis didl ; .hot it is, wo believe, only lust previous 

that evofre taking place that the sound hua been ob- 



served, at a time^ therefor^ when tho ondosod insect I 
was frmy developed in all its parts, except the wings. 

Tho GaterpUlars of some (ither species of Moths may I 
still he found, including tho vcH^destructive mruhs of tho 
AWim whi(di occasionally commits ^ 

vmy extensive mjury in tumip-fldds, devouring tho ' 
mote, which it riddles in every direction, and so 
causes to decay with rapidity, when full grown it 
desconda still deeper into the earth to undergo its < 
chrysalis state ; tho mere pulling up of the in^ted 
plants, therefore, without any care being token to 
collect and dest^ the Caterpillars, will be but of [ 
littlo avail in avertiug the next yeaFs inji^, “ Woods , 
will still lie found to produce many species of Moths | 
(putieubirly Tortriccs and Tincto), ny lieating the un- \ 
derwood and hedges. Borne spi'cics of (iiints ( (hiticidfr) 
and Grano-flios ( Tipuidtr\ peculiar to the season, nmy 
be found alH.at ponds, and windows in houses. Tho 
hollow stems of cuirant-bushca, burdock, ronmioii 
dock, and variiras otber pitliy plants, should lie ex- 
amined, 08 well at this os at oilier seasons, for ehr\’Ha- 
lides, 08 many Caterpillars arc iiitenial feeders. Bi>et1es 
will also often ho found secreted in tlio hullow stems of 
diH'iiycd plants. The grulis found in ajiples, 
and nuts, may be nared witli con^ Tliey sliuiild be 
put into a cagt>, having damp earth at the iNittuin." 
—Jugr-n. ■ 

Thv |>n'scnei of an inwal within the silid •'lull ; 
of a nut is os pL'rjiIexiii^ • cirvMiuiHlance t4> tlir miiiils 
of some jNTSons, as the intnMluetiun of an uppJi witliin 
a diimplmg is said to have been to King (ieorge the 
Third. 1" '.‘xplanution ol’tlie luystciy is, however, as 
simple in ttic one cose as the otlier. Th{> gnili ui the 
nut IK tlic larva of a small lung-snouted IteetJe fir 
Weevil {BaUiuinm hwhm), and tho ]>iirent iiisei-t 
makes its appearance in tlie pt>rfoet state, ju'i ut the 
time when the nut is newly formi‘d, w'itli tlu* shell 
quite tender. It has tiien the instinct to muke a ^(..y 
miuutn hole with its jaw's in the sheU, which lii>)i is 
subsequently designed to rceidve an egg. Fruni this 
egg, ilia rhort time is hutched a little IVsilJesb ginh, 
which, w'hen arrived ut niuturJt}', su uftcii [u .. nii i 

unwelcome morsel in tho montlis of wh<i delight | 

in this kind of friut. But hern w'e still find t)ic must 
w'oudorfiil adaptation of means to the end, for tiie lillle 
grub is not dcvelopod until tlic nut is well furmed (tlie 
hole sfion healing) : did it appear earlier, it wuiild lie 
duomed to a pnimaturo death, as its voracity (liku that 
of all youn^ animals) is so givat that it would in a 
very short time eonmimc the unall embryo nuL Its 
birth is, thcreflwe, delayed ; and hence it is that wo 
occasionally put an apparently sfiund nut into our 
mouths, which, on biting it, is found to contain a gnib 
not yet more than hulf-gruwn. 

As our readers will jicrceivc tliai wo have not only 
endeavoured to render tbesc Entumologiral uotiees a 
calendar of the times of appearance of different inseets, 
but have also striven to render them practically useful, 
by furnishing hints concerning the habits, &c., of tlie 
species more esperdally hurtfm or beueflciul to the 
horticulturist ond former, we shall close tho present 
month's observatians by warning the practical observer 
to destroy every speeirocn of tho common Wasp, which 
ho may now And in the windowa of outhouses or 
dwellings; these specimens iHung females, which ore 
in search of a quiet nook whore they may pass tho 
winter; each of tliom, if not destroyed, being destined 
to hooomc the foundnm of frndi nests. Although too 
late in tho Boason to bo of as much service miw os at on 
earlier period. We may also mention that one of the 
best traps for Wasiw may bo formed of a couple of 
hand-lights, by placing one on tho top of tho other, 
making a small hole at tho apex of tho lower one, 
through which the Waqw ore attracted by placing half- 
oaten henealh the under one. J. 0. W. 
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BEGONIA INGRAMIL 



Nmt, OnifT, Bbookucu. 

OxNRuo CuARACTKE.— BefloniB, Zuuuuu, Ifowan ttumah. 


cloiiB. Male i—Pgr^/onc fburJeaved, aegmenta aabrotand. the 
. two miter larger. BKomflit numeroiu ; fllamonts very abort, 

I froeur caanateatthebiue. itnMrra eatrorae, bOoeulttr, looull 
I linear, acpoiute, ailaate to the marghtof the obtoae oonUnunoa ' 
I i umnectivn, twbtliig langltudinally. Female i—JPrrigoHe with 
I ' a thTM^wbiRcd tiil^ ounnate with the o?ary; limb naperlot, 
fuur.iiiiio-iiarled, thr jimwlHtont lobcH imbrleated in many Horiea. 

I Orttrff inferior, tliiw^Mfllod. Ovuhu numcRnu, on a double 
T^i'Dtu proueedlng fh»u the central angle of the cclla, onutro- 
I j pouK. Stjflrs three, bifid. Sttgmau thick, ficxiUMO or cajiitatc. 

Oapsttif ^Ui thn>c mcmbronmin wiiiga, tbroe-mdled, looulici- 
I i dully three.i'alveil. Avy/a numerouH, Htriated. ortho- 

I ; troiNJiiK, in llie axh of llcshy albumvii. ( KmII, (Jen, FlanU 5158). 


Bmoitu (DI|dOBUiitnm«) IwaBAini.-^ngnuii'a hybiVl Hla- 
rdiaBt*a-Sar.— Oraleoeent; loavea atalked, obUqnely ovate-eou- 
minate, rob^ordate at the baaa» gloaiy, allghtly hairy on the 
margin ; atlpnlea tapering from a broad baae^ membranonat do- 
otduoua; llowere In dtohotomona drooping p eniebw , whkh are 
“alternately "wholly of olthoraea[t]; oateraepalaaf themala 
flowoni roandlah ovatis Inner ahorter and narrmar, the nvine- 
rona ereet atomeiui Ibrmiag an open-tufted moot'; tenatoflowaia 
of five apreadlng, nearly equal oUimg, or obtiuelyJanoeailate 
MpolB, with refleard marina; atylee terminating In a pair of 
iipitally waved Rtigniutic arma ; tube of the perigune ftmlebed 
at the nngloa with brood nnoqual obliquety-angular wlnge. 


B MS(yIlIl*T10N. — Stems iToct, woody, with scattered, elongate wart-like excrcscenoeB. | 
I Leaves, large, iuur inches in length, ovate-oeumiiiute, very oblique, mid semi-cordate at tho 
; base, smooth and dark glossy green on the upper surfiicc, with simken ribs, and slightly 
undulated margins, slightly erenab'-semite, having short scutt(*red hairs fn>m the lips of the 
H(Trnf.ur(*s ; the under suriiiee also glossy, {uiler, the ribs somothims tinted red; footstalks 
nearly uii inch long, with riiombruiiotis deciduous tapering stipules, attached ‘by their broad 
liiise. Flowers in large drooping dichotomous ])auiclc8, on longish stout spreading peduncles ; 
the pedieels fiiriilslied 'with opposite, ovate-Iaiieeolaic, deciduous membninuus coloured br^ts ; 
ibe nmle and female blossoms borne nlU*nialidy in distinct panicles, delicate light rose co- 
loured. J/o/r : outer pair of sepals nmiidish ovate, half an inch loug, ileshy, rose-colourod, 
tlie inner pair altciniating, shorter, narrowfT, and of thinner texture, oblong-lanceolate, or 
I almost ol)ovate, ])ale flesli coloiu*, soim^what ehanuclled down the centre, or boat-shaped. 

I' Stamens ninrierotis erect, forming un open tuited muss, their bases united into a column; 

• anthers oliLong, yellow, hhnulv : sepals five, more or less sjm^nding, nearly equal, oblong, 
or obtust'ly luiiei'olnte, in our sjiecuneus nil having tho margins reflcxed, thus acquiring 
i • a nearly cylindrical form, three-qiuirtei's of «an inch long, rosc-colourc^d. Styles separating 
each into a ]}air of erect spindly wavcnl, yellow, stigiiiatie, arms, with a dovmy-pipillofic 
surface. Ovary oblong-ovate, triunguLir, tlie angles exteuded into brood, rose-coloured, 

, unequal, obtusely augular wings ; ladow the ovary', on the top of the flattened jMsdicels, is a 
pair of Liiiccolate Iroat-shaped deciduous colou]*ed hiuets. Ovary tlirce-celled ; ovules attached | 
to a dmible 2 >laeenta. 1 


llrsTouY, tkc. — Begonia Ingrumii is a garden hybrid; niid is one of ii large number of 
! I liybridixed seedlings, which bus been niiscd in the gordisns of Her Majesty at Frogmorc, near 
1 1 Windsor. It is one of the haiidsoiuest of tlie Begonias, as regards the size, delicacy, and dis- 


I 


* Wr huvR lioHitiLtcil to 1IMP, ntlicrwiiv than aa a arctiouiU divlMon, the kriiiih Diiilnrlfnium pnt(Maicd by Hr. Llndlry, towhlcli, if It 
Ahuultl coiiip to be heri'afior iiiloiitnl, D. lnKmnui eertainly U'Iuiira. The division of (bpldaeiiita, lit «m*Ii eell of the oimry. Into two 
]i1iiti*a or IninclW, in certain of the Hpeoira of the larso iiud hcturuKcncouN family of 'UoKuiiio, ationia to afford good ground for the 
M'paratiou of Huch as really poHHoaa this iH’eullority, from tlioau in which tliCHC plates 
arc eouaoliilated into one ; but tiu* qucNtinn, om yut unauttltxl, is, whether the evi- 
dent aeiMiration of tho two laini Uio in some kinds is nut united with tho more simple 
fiirm uliHcrved in otlien, by tmnaitioniil stageM, in uueaaniiiu'd species. Then* is 
some trnre of this doubt In tlic fact that, lii 1). argyrai^iKuiu, in w^h tlic |dneuntu 
ia “ doulilc," tlu* ovules are not attoohed, oa is more usual, ini both surfaces of each 
liunellu, but only on tlu* outer fuco of each. Tho Begonia cinnabarisu of Sir W. 

Hooker has quite a ilitfbrcnt idoccntatlan, which does not oeoord with eliher of 
tlie diriaimiH nlroody prcqioacd ; in this speeiob the placenta, ns oxamined in a fUU 
grown capsule, is inwgularly spread out Into numennis lobes, the wliolo aurfiioc of 
which hears seeds. It may, thoreforc, form tho type of another seetiou or genus, 
to which the name Flatyulinium might be applied, from tlie extended surflua* over 
which tho ovules are distrlhuted. The did genus Uegimiu would thus comprise ut 
least tlic following groups— aectloDal or generk, os the value of tho characters miyr 
be estimated 4K 

Bfgonkt vira.— Fluoonta forming a single flattened plate In each cell of ovary. 

Fjt : n. dipctulo, nlbo-couoineu, llregli, bonumyiua. 

BijiloeliHivm. — Flacfinta formuig a pair of parallel flattened plates in each cell of 
ovary. Kx : D. Aicludoideii, semporflorens, inoamato, Ingramll. 

Pliiocnta in coeh rail of ovary, deeply and Irregularly, lobed. 

Ex; l*.dnnabariiia.-M. 
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THJ! CULTIVATION OF THE MUSIlliOOM. 


position of its flowers ; and if, as it appears to promise, the habit of growth should prove 
equally good, it must become highly prised as a decorative plant. We saw it blooming in the 
Royal Gardens, during the month of August lost, and w'cre much struck liy its distinct charac- 
ter, as well as its beauiy. Respecting its origin, we loom from Mr. T. Ingzam, juxi., that he 
raised it from B. fuchsioidcs crossed with B. nitidu ; and that he has eflbcted a real cross— a 
very remarkable one too, wc think — ^is apparent from the evident traces of lioth parents, to be 
detected in the progeny. Beverol other hybrids of nearly equal merit have n'sulU'd fram the 
same cross, but the one we have figured is sclecU‘d os the best of those which have yet bloomed. 
The seed was sown towards the dose of lost year ; and when we saw them last August, many 
of the plants were already in vigorous bloom. 

Cultuhe.— The Begonias are stove plants, and perhaps the easiest of all stove jilants to 
cultivate with ordinary success. The shrubby kinds, such as the subject of our plate, ore 
readily propagated by cuttings, planted in sandy soil, and set in any moist shady part of the 
hothouse, or more speedily by being placed in a close shaded hot-bed. The cuttings, when 
rooted, may be potted singly into small pots, and shoidd bo shifted on into larger ones as their 
roots become crowded; and, within moderate liinits, this may l)e carried to any extent, accord- 
ing to the size of plant that may lie required. The soil should be light and fret', and modenite- 
ly rich ; such, for example, os a mixture of half mellow loam, u quarter leaf mould, and a 
quarter dried lumpy cow-dung, the compost being freely iutennixed witli sharp gritty sand. 
Watering must not be overdone, especially when they ore inactive. In winter any part of the 
stove not too hot and close will suit them : in summer, they for the musi pfirt prefer moderate 
shade, and the calm damp atmosphere of a pit. The culture of Begouias, as dectorative objects, 
is, however, a subject on which we propose to have more to say hereafter.— M. 


THE CUIiTIVATION OE THE MUSHROOM. 

^H£ Mushroom is a vegotablo luxury that coiuporatively few pc*o]>lo enjoy. The means, newrfhe- 
IcsB, for its most successful cultivation aljcmnd in almost every estiiblishment, yest how nirel^' is 
it met with, even in gardens that, boast excellence in vegetable culture, save as in a shite of sjion- 
taneouB growth, at tho foot of on old lining or duiig-hcup. Amongst the many difficulties that tlic 
gardener has to encounter in tho production of first-rute vegetables, none presents fewcT than the 
Mushroom. In an artificial state of culture it ncithcT lequires the genial influence of a ray of solar 
heat, nor tlio refreshing circulation of a saluhricms utmosi>hcre, so beneficial to all other vegetables. 
Enclosed iu any subterranean cellar or shed, uiiiufiuencid by external tcmxKuuturc, it will thrive most 
luxuriantly, providing proper preparation bo made for the s^iawn, and an uniform temijerature of 
fixmi 65 to 60 degrees maintained. Few insects attack it, and those that do arc readily extir- 
pated. A cozTeBpoDdont writes: — have gone to considerable expense iu erecting a Mushroom 
boose, but have never succeeded in procuring Mushrooms.” Here is a frank acknowlodgmoiit of tho 
means at hand, but a knowledge of the art of properly applying them btdng wanting. The trutli is, 
the Muidiroom is a vegetable requiring a sysUmi of treatment peculiar to itself, and so widely diffenuit 
to that of any other, thatthose who do not moke themselves acquainted with its nature and mode of 
growth, neoesBazily fiiil. Now, cvciy gardener knows that Mushrooms will only grow in certain 
situations, and at certain seasons of tho year, and that they ore scareo in some seasons and plcntiTul in 
others. With a little observation and judgment, may be gathered iri)m these two or three facts 
snfficieDt data on which may ho fiiundcd a system of practice at once simplo, and certain of success. 
First, Mushrooms are never found except where, at some time or other, the excrement of cattle has 
been aoattored, generally that of horses ; hence, wo infer that horse-dung is the most suitable nidus 
IRir the reception and nourishment of tho spawn. Scoondly, they almost invariably appear when tho 
heat of the summer is declining, showing tluit a temperature somewhat higher is nccossoiy for the 
^wth of the seed than is oongmiial to the production of the plant. Thii^ly, persons accustomed to 
obsorvo their growth in a state of natuie, can generally anticipate a plentiM or a scarce supply ; and 
if we extend onr observations a little fnrthtv on this head, wc find that in cases of the ^poDtanoous 
production of i^wn in linings or dong-heaps, that it runs, as it is tenned, most freely where ^ dung 
is neither vecy wet nor extremely dry. 

The first and most essential requisite in the cultivation of the Mushroom, is good spawn. It is just 
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as inconsistent to czpoct a good supply of Mashrooms from inferior spawn, as to anticipato a good 
crop of any other vegetable from seeds of a bad quality. 

Spawn of excellent quality may bo made in the following manner. To one barrow-load of moder- 
ately strong loam add two of horse-droppings, foosh foom the stable, and two of cow-dung (riieep or 
deer-dung may be used with equal success), 'rhoroughly intermix these in a dry state, then wet and 
work the mixture to tlio consistence of mortar, and spread it on a level floor. When it is set 
sufficiently firm, cut it into bricks almut a foot square, place them on edge in an airy situation, but 
sheltered from wot, and as soon os they hixomo iulerably dry, build them into a square heap, }dacing 
a ph'cc of spawn on each brick, betwixt every layer, and cover the whole with dry litter, llio heap 
will now requii-e attention evciy day, for fear it should foiment too strongly. If the lliemiomoter 
rises above 00 degrees, the litter must bo removi'd, the heap fiattened, and recovered. Should fennen- 
tution not take place siifficiciitly for the working of spawn, it will be iiecoBsaTy to add moro litter : in 
a word, too much attention csaiiiiot he made at this crisis of spawii-iiiakiiig. If tlie sjiawn does not 
run freely tliwugh tlio whole moss until it becomes of a whitish api)carancc, it will be of inferior 
quality ; but if it imsses this state, and upon breaking the briuks, long filanieiits or threads are found, 
it will 1 k! almost useless for the purposes of reproduction. lliiH process may \)c gone through with 
success oil}’ time from March till September, but the spring may bo considered the best time, as it is 
eusier to raise the tenijicmtiire than txi depn>HS it ; and a better opjiortunily of drying tlm spawn is 
gained, whicli is u uialtiT of vital conscHiuencc* in keeping it for any length of time. Spawn well 
made, properly dried, and securely Rtei-ed, will retain its propiuties for lUmost any length of time. 

Horse-dung, os has before Is'en ohservcxl, is one of the cliicf, If not tlic most ready, of all manures 
in tlie generation of jiatunii s[ULwn; and lu‘iice it is most generally used in the cultivatioii of the 
Mushraom; and w'heii pnqjerly managed, I would venture an opinion that no manure equals it for 
this pur])os(*. Rut os we generally sec it used, or, rather abused, a successful result is not so general 
us eould be desired, llio following is a summary of the system of Mushroom bed-making, than which 
nothing can be more irieniigruous wth the aiiticqiated result. The dung is cither fonnentod until it 
nearly I'cmdies that state w'liich we call spit-dung, or it is procurtMl in such condition fimn exhausted 
liiiiiigs, and thi'uwn together in the Nlin[)o of a hedt thnic or four fift thick, made fim by treading or 
kwling, iell for a fortnight or so, then spawned again, Ictl for alx>ttt the same space of time, when it 
is earthed over to the thickness of half an inch, and covered with litter. If the dung is in that state 
of dryness and heat which is suitable for the working of the spawn, in due time Mushrooms appear in 
abundance on the surface of the soil, but few c*omo to perfection. By this time tlio bed is found rather 
dry, a drenching of wld water is given, and a system of treatment concluded os inconsistent with the 
])roductiuii of the Mnshrooin as an enlightened gaiilener could lie found practising. 

A tew ycaiw ago, Mr. James Burncs, in an article in the Gardvttcr^H i/m/asiVMr, endeavoured to show 
the absurdity of tlie uliove plan, and at the some time indicated a method of his own, which ho had 
pi'octM'd sucx!C8sfully for iiiaiiy years. It is simply as follows ; — At any season of the year procure 
fresh liorse-dung, divest it of the longest of tlio litter, bat 1 find this may bo used while dung is scarct^ ; 
odd sufficient soU-loain, if it can bo obtained, but othor soil will auB|rcr, to provemt excessive 
formeiitatioii. When sufficient is procimHl, make the bed, if possible under Heitor, and of a substance 
suitable to tbo season of the year —say u foot and a-bolf in summer, and from three to four feet in 
winter. Tread and lieat finiily as in other eases, and let it rest until a settled temperature of from 
SO to 00 degrees is obtained. At that time introducip i>iecos of H|)awn about two or three 
indies B(|uare, a foot apart, all #vcr the snrhico of the bed. It is better that the spawn be in large 
pieces, as if the temperature of the lied shouhl accidentally rise, so as to burn it, there is a chance of 
tho middle of a lorgi^ pu'ce being uninjured, while a small jiimi would Iw destroyed altogether. Let the 
bod remain a fortnight, or three wc'cks, then examine the spawn, and if it bo running freely, earth it 
over to tho thickness of three inches with good rich holdRig loam, and beat it it firmly and smoothly 
down with tho hack of a sjNidt?, and cover with litter to the thickness that tho temjicrataro of the bed 
will indicate as neoessary. In aliout a month, give tlie whole lied a soaking of hot water, boiling, or 
nearly so ; and water tho Utter with the same. This will infuse a genial wunnth and moisture into 
tho bed, peculiarly oondudvo to tho growth of the Mushroom, and destroying oveiy Uving insect. 1 
may mention, in justice to^Mr. Bnriics, that 1 have seen this i^stom practi^ with astonishing suoccss. 

I have abed at tho present time made upon this principle, Uterolly a moss of spontaneous spawn. Tho 
sUght fomentation obtained by tho addition of the soil oncounigea tho production of natural spawn,, 
and is ^hly conduoivo to the growth of that procured artififidlly. Tho gradual decomposition 
maintains tbo dung in a state of fomentation a groat length of time, and the quaUty or^irtae of the 
manure is soenred for tho nourishmont of Ae crop,— S. ^ 
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ON TRANSPLANTING MODERATE SIZED EVERGREEN SHRUBS AND TREES. 

Rt Mb. JAMES M'NAB, CtnuTos op tiix Boval Rotanio Oabobn, Edinbubou. 


F or the information of those whoso intention it is to carry on tnuisplontini^ operations during Uic 
present winter and spring, not fting prorided with the regular transplontiiig machinery, I beg to 
odbr the following observations : — 

The tree or shrub is first prepared by opening a trench all round, and at a suiiioicmt distance from 
the atom to prevent cutting the roots with the spade. After getting down about two feet, take a small 
four or five toothed tan fork, and remove the earth gently from the boll, in order to save as many of 
the fibres as possible. While removing the soil, great care is requisite to keep the ball of eprth as 
perpendicular as possible, oven below what is intended to be the under surface, and on no account iin- 
denninc until the boll is sufficiently bound up. Carry on the reducing of the bill in n iierpcndicular 
manner till within a foot and a-half or two feet of the stem ; tliis, however, must Judged according 
to the size of the plant, the matted nature of the Iwill of earth with the roots, or to tlie sti'cngth wliich 
can be oommanded at the time of lilting. Wlicrc human exertion is to bc' the raising power, it is better 
to curtail the ball of earth, so as the strength at command will he suilicierit to I'aise the mass w ithoiit 
I difficulty, or stressing the individuals, which is not unfiiipiently tiie ease when too iniieh is attdiiiitcd, 

besides, ^ plant is apt to sustain injury* by the loosening of the soil from tlic roots, wliereas. if a 
I smaller boll of earth were attempted, the risk of injuring to the plant is much less. Sii])posiiig the Imli 

of earth reduced to the size required, the strong roots, if any, should lie cut close' to tlu* surface of the 
^ ; hall,*tuid the smaller or more flexible roots ticil to the remaining mass. Kontid the hall of earth and 

! ! roots, place some soft straw or hay, and sunnund the whole with a mat, prt'viously doubled long ways, 

! { keeping the doubled portion lowermost, but not below thi* level of that pai*t of the* bull intended to 

; be bottom; this, however, mnst lx* judged according to the depth the roots are found. Sotiietinies 

I ■ the boU will be found to bear a much greater proportion t»f depth than breadth, but more frequently 
the reverse. After adjusting the mat properly, tic round it loosidy, within six inches of the to;), and 
six inches of the bottom, a jnece of untiiiri'd yam or packthread, and then place betwmi the,\:ini 
! and mat, a snfficient number of pieces of thin boarding, each varying from two to three inches broad, 

I of equal lengths, and from three to four inches apart all round the hall, keeping the yum of sutfi(‘iciit 
! tightness to adjast them projxjrly, and at the* same time to prevent their falling down. The most 
coiiveniont wood for the purpose is barrel stuyes, keeping the concave side next 
I the ball. After the spars or staves have been propi*rly arranged, a strong half- 
inch tarred rope doubled, must be put round the upper part- of the boll, making 
it fast in front but not too tight, take the remaining portion of the doubled rope 
I down the front as in Fig. 1, and suri'ound the hall with it again near the lK>t- 

I tom, afterwards twist the ends of the iy>]X! seveml times round the lower double 

each way, so as to fix it without luiving recourse to knotting, wliirii must always 
he avoided. After the ropes have been adjusted of moderate tightness, placM: under the rope at cioeh 
side of the hall, a small piece of packthread or tarred yam, about twelve or fourteen inelu*s long, one 
on the upper, and the other on the under rope. Wrack sticks must he used both on the top and 
■ bottom ropes, and on each side, then wrack both np gently, and at the some time twisting up tliu 
I TcqxHi to a sufficient tightness, then tie the ends of the wrock-jiiii down with tlic piece of short rope 
yam previously put in. ^ 

*rhe method just described is quite sufficient for ordiiuuy sized balls, but if the mass is large, it is 
noucsBQiy to use larger ropes, and two wracks upon each T<»pe. 

Supposmg now that the ball is firmly bound together, betgiu to undermine on one side ; but, lx*forc 
doing BO, it is necessary at this stage of thc%pcration to consider which way the phmt (tree or shrub) 
can be easiest taken out from the shrubbery in which we shall suppose it to bc growing ; if egress is 
easiest afforded on the south side, the undermining must take place on the cast and west sides, 'miilc 
undermining the one side, it is ncccssmy to put a prop between the boll and the Ixuik on the epposito 
side, BO as to prevent the jKwsibility of the hall slipping down, until the ondermining is completed. If 
the haU is solid, much of the earth below not containing roots con bc removed with jnropricty ; but if 
loose, it is requisite to put a Uttlo straw or soft mat pad, and then insert a strong board varying from 
6 to B inches in breadth, and of such a length as to prqject beyond the ball at each end about 2 iiichos. 
^ 'When the one side is finished, remote the pro|> and allow the boll to Icon gently dovm on the lifting 
board Just pdt in, remove now the loose soil from the opposite side, and place below a littlo straw or 
- soft mat pa^ and a corresponding lifting board to that used on the opposite side. This operation com- 
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pleted, tilo plant will rest wholly on the lifting boards. The next process to remove the loose soQ 
fttrni under the ends of the boor^ on one side. Two strong tarred ropes, each 10 or 12 ftet long, being 
in readiness, one is worked under the ends of the boards at ono side, and the other under the opposite 
ends. Another way is to put them in at the tune the bottom boards ore being placed. The ropes 
should bo worked under the boards aliout one-fourth ftom each end, dividing the rope os near as 
possible. Fig. 11. a represents the lifting hoards with the ropes nnder ; b represents the boards and 




Kk.. 11. 

ropc'K with hamlsiHkert attnchcH;!. If Uie plant is not of large sisec, the tying of the ends of the itipcs 
togi'ther will be Huffieient, but il not unfii‘<iuenlly happeiiH that the i^opes got together on the luind- 
spikcH, unloHH some eoiUviviuiee is uM'd to pi'eveut it. Notches cut out of tlie iKNU-ds us shown in Fig. 
11. c, — (ji* iiicecs attached (o tlie bottom cjf the Imrds to keep tlie ropes fjxmi moving, as on Fig. 11. dd, 
- useful enough. It often hapiK’us that the lifting buai*dH must Ik* sacrificed, as shall afterwards 
be exphiined, it is thcivfoi'e needless to go to exiierisc with them. To pn*vinit the ropes getting to- 
getlu'r, it is necessary to fix a liN>p at. the exlnmiiiy of each taking enro that tluy shall be all tho 
Munie hi'ight ulxive the h*vel of the ball, and so mode as not to slip, and iit tlie suine time to be easily 
uiiliisti'iied. Into the eyra formed on the ro]ies phico strong lumdi^>ikes parallel with the bottom 
Isiords, 7 or 8 f(H.‘t long, uecurding to the muss to be lifted. 

AftiT the almve lUTaiigcnients arc completed, suifideiit Ktrength must he got to raise it. As tlie 
most difficult isn't of the operation is tlie romovlng the muss ft'mn the hole in wliich it has liecn grow- 
ing, and not being prodded with a rc'guhir transplanting madiiuc. In ordiiiaiy castes, the plant, if 
pre]Hired as before desei'ibiHl, may be easily lifted and ciniToyed away ; but if too large to lie raised at once, 
the task becomes more difiicult. Varinus methods may Im^ suggesUHl for getting the plant on! — one, by 
cutting a sloping bank from the smiUcc* of the ground to tlm liottem of the hoh*, and working the iilont 
gradually up the slojic. With heavy plants, tliis method is iireferahlc to lifting it at once, whith is apt 
to stress tlie men emtdoyed ; besides, the diflimilty of getting tlm handspikes low enough so os to have 
sufficient purchase when the lowgr part of tho hall be^mes near the siufucc of tho hole. The following 
is the motliod which T generally adopt when tlm mass is large, and which pi*evcntB tho possibilify of 
any of the hands sustaining injury : — Wliile the plant is still resting on the bottom of the holo, with tho 
iioccsHoiy ropes and lumdspikra uppcuidcd, at ono side, jiloce a few men to keep the handspikea tight, 
so OB to prevent the ropes from slipping through with the ^tra strength placed on tho opposite side 
for the purpose of lilting that side ; when raised, till up tho side lifted with earth about six or eight 
inches, and dim it -well down, patting it as for below the plant oh it eun well bo got. This being done, 
place tbe smaller streiigtli on the side lifted, and the greater on the opixsdto so as to raise it up olso, and 
dU in below as before ; carry on in this manner, gaining about six inches each time, until tho plant is 
brought to tho surfoce of the ground. This done, spx'ead out a large boss mat, strong and quite entire,* 
having aU the ends tied as short, as possible, place the ^nt on thfi centre of it, and tie the ends np to 
the handspikes on to the ball as tight as pessible, so as to prevent the possibiUty of tho loose earth from 
the bottom dropping out either while carrying it to its destination, «r idocing it on a machine for tho 
) purpose. ^ As the mat has to bo drawn from below before planting, great inoonvenionco is oo- 
casioned if it is in holes, or has loose ends hanging down, p-s - t^hing on the endsof the lifting boards 
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qiBTS. Trifling as this obscn’atioD may appear, it is of the utmost consequence iirliilc carrying cm tlie 
work. Supposing the p&it fiiirly out of the h^e, and mat flxed under it. If the distance is short to 
Iho intend^ place of reception, it could easily be comecL (Fig. III. repi'cv 
soTits a plant prepared for being carried, but 'without the mat surrounding all. .. — — j--. 

It was 1(^ out in Figs. 111. and V. in ordiT to show the pofdtion of the ropi's f I 

and staves). If the plant has to be conveyed to a distance, it is necessary Eji »■ 

to be provided with a low broad-wheeled transphinting-traek, Fig. IV. J' 1 1 

Tlic surface of the track \ j 1111 

I* must be strong, and mode to B i j P 

extend a little over the wheels | i I 

cm each side. Such a machine I -J 

as that used by masons fur 
eanying large stones from ^ 

/4||S^^^QPPf« placi^ to place is prof(*rahlc‘. 

owing to the eiise by which 
it con be* made to turn. I'hc 
whcH'ls had better be of solid 
wood-work, not Ic^ss tliiin 

inches broad, and sur- 

' ' rcninded with u ln*oad iron 

hoop, thus rendering it less 
IHi TifM llabk‘ to iiijui'e garden walks. 

iBTnH Stweml strong rings should 

tt.lsc» be pLueed about it, in 

ordcT to 8c*cuit‘ the plant by ^ • 

nipesifro<|uin‘d. iKirtiifularly 

wUle going over an im>gulur Fk.. iv. 

surfaces 

Supposing the plant hroughi to a situation where it cun Ik* easily got aiM)n the* machine, the Imiidit' 
must be raised up so os to make the buck part of it t4mch the ground ; the plnjil is then to be r» ise d on, 
and the handle or shaft gradually low’crcd, keeping sufficient strongth behind to pit^vent the plant lieiiig 
upset while liringing it to a Icvch Fig, V. represents a ploiit so ])loci‘d 
on the truck. After being secun'd, the handfqnkeM may be taken out, aud •. 

the ends of the ropes firmly secunri to the upright staves or spurs. . 

After being properly secured, little difficulty will lie found in tninsr 
planting it to its intended place of reception, rre^ious to its iK-ingre- 

moved, the hole or pit into which it is to lie placed ought to Ik? in readiness, • ■; 

and at Icsust four fiset larger than tlie diametor of the Ixill of earth and roots ^ 
to bo placed into it. A slcqnng bank must be formed fi’om the sui'fhce of ^ ^ 

the ground to the bottom of the pit, the moehme 'with the idaiit must tlu'ii 

be hronght as near to the edge of the sloijc as xKMsible, and plaeed with “ 

the bock port of it to the pit After the ties hove been unloosed wlueh 

fixed the plant to the machine, replace the handspikeH and c<|ually adjust , 

the strength oshefenv, placing one or two men to steady the toi) of tlie K P^aS 1 

plant All being in raadincss, raise up gently the shaft of the moeliiuc, and 

the moss will be easily slipped to the 

ground, 'fhis done, unloose the ties of ^ 

the outer mat and raise the plant "with B 

tho handspikoi snflicient to draw tho 

mat from beneath; then slip tho jilont - ^ - ^ 

gently down the inclined plane into the 

.pit If possible, prevent it from being 
dragged down, as it is apt to take m 

a quantity of earth, besides diqilacing the bottom boards, and tho risk of loosening the whole moss. 

If tho hall of earth enclosing the roots happen to be too heavy to bo lifted upon the transplanting 
taruck at once, it may be put on in tho following manner : — ^After the plant has been raised, and resting 
on the snrflteo of the ground, a sltqx? can bo cut in the earth close to where tho plant is standing, sufli- 
ciontly wid^ to allow the tnmi^lanting truck to be let down on planks previously laid for the purpose, 
- ----- : - ^ . 



aad of such a depth behind, that the beck part of the track abajl be cm a level with the 
whidi ihc^plant is standing. When so arranged, the 
plont cnii be worked npou the truck, and then drawn 
to the Hurfaee of the gnmnd. 

Fig. VI. rp|]rcw'ntH a plant n>a(1y to bo placed on a ” 

If the tree or shrub hitendcd to be transplanted hap- 
]K'n to 1x' growing on a doinng bank, it is cosily got 
ujion the truck by cutting a tiviieh into the liimk where 
the plant is standing j and if its destination haii^xm to 
1 m? oil u sloping Imiik, a tniiieh can h(* cut so os to allow 
the truck to Ik’ run back ; the plant con then he slipped 
off the truck on a ]iiccc of ground preduusly prepared , 
fffl' its n>(‘(‘])tioii. 

[AVe an; indehti‘d to our kind friend, Mr. M^lntosli, 


Horfooe on 




tJic Hoi'liciiltunil Kclitor of tin* North Jiritish At/riru/turifif /tttff Jottnutf of Ilorficulfurr, who kindly 
lent us the eiigim ings, for an oppirtuTiit}' of extracting this useful and iiiteivstiiig article.] 


:?{2isrcllaiitntu 36otui. 

Jhriutil/nrftl Soeit-ty^ Oeiuhrr Ijr^ — At this luoeting, the principal features of aitnu^tion were srrnic very bcautifhl 
Dahlias, frum Mj. 'J’urncr, of the Ihiyul Kum-ry, Slouch j and a tdorablo collcetioii of triiits. From the Royfd 
; ' (JanIcfiK, h'rogiiiiiiv, Mr. lnp;ra>ti sent a remarkably handsome Cayenne Pine, weighing 71lm. Onxa., licautifidly 
swcjllcd, and w )jal is v<'ry iiniiBUiil, riptmed nearly jicrfiK^tly to the top. Prom the celebrated Vine at Cumberland 
lifidp-, Mr. Ingram sent some very line llhiek Jlambuigh Grapes; this Vine is perhaps tho hugest plant in 
j . Knghind, as it fills on eiitiTc tiouso of considerable lengtli, and has about eighteen hundred bunches iiism it at the 
time; the stem of tin* Vine is two feet nine inches in cinnimferenoe at the base. Mr. Forsyth, gardener 
1 1 lo V isiMiimt Tburington, sent some excellent Block Hamburghs, a little injuntd by travelling ; and gooil Grapes of 

! , iIm! Htiiiic kind eaiue also I'nira Mr. Rust, ganlcntT to J. MeTsain, Fi8<i. ; tuid Mr. Agent, guiduner to W. M. 

1 W«'bst<T, Ewp Mr. Ferguson, of SUiwe, pruduced mime Dutch llamburghs, finely swelled and well culoured. 

^ I From Mr. Fleming, gordeiKT to the Duke of Sutherland, were some Black Giupes, Railed the Mill Will, a distinct 

- IfainbuigU-Uke kind, with very largo berries, said to be a crtHU between the Dutch llamhurgh and the Block 

Damascus ; it is an excellent flavoured kind, and is said to Ihj very auitabhi for winter puriKKics, as it is a good 
j 1{('e|H;r. Willi it Avns a bunch of the Dutch Uaiuliuigh, badly coloured, but said to bo tlie true variety. Finea 
More sent by Mr. Ward, gardener to W. Btevens, Esq., a Glulie, wnighing 4lli8., and two Envillos, weigbing, 
respectively, 4 lbs. doss., and dllm. 2oxb. A small half-starved looking Queen IHno, said to have been ripened in 
the (pen air, was sent from C. Child, Estp, of Bromley. 

Of novdtios the most rcmorkablo was Lapageria rosea, from Messrs. Voitch ond Son, a bright loso-ooloured 
lily-like cHinbiiig plant, from Chiloc, whi(di will prove to be a plant of vary considerable interest sliould ita native 
habit of blooming bo attahuri in this oountiy. A plant of tho ftmo kind was also produced by — Myers, Esq., 
urBaniet. Messrs. Jatdcson and Son sent six nicoly grown plants of Odentoglossum grondii, which proves to bo 
a remarkably froo blooming species. From Mr. Franklin, Mrs. Lawrence's gardener, wo observed a small collection 
of Orcluils foisting of Vanda suavis, Miltonia dowsii, Lidia Perrinu, Cattloya bii^r, remarkably wdl coloured, 
witli Oneidiiim l*api]io, and a Biiooics of Odontcglossum from Costo Rica. Mr. Toung, of fho Milford Nuniciy, 
Godfilming, sent two plai^ of Ciyptomerui jaixmica, thickly covered with seed cones, proving that this intoreatin^ 
plant must soon bocomo common in the country. Among Mr. Turner’s Dohlias, wc noticed, of new the fdlow* 
ing— Nepalese Amhossador, Nil De^*randum, a brilliant thing, and a pretty fiinoy flowicr eaUod New Standard. 
J. Edwards, Esq., pruduced a seedling caUed Mrs. Hansard ; and Hr. Bragg, of tho Star Nursery, Slongh, also sent 
^ tho Hon. Mrs. Adiloy, a lovely thing, with Admiral and Corninandor. some gentieman also tent a coUeotion 
of Hollyhodcs. An egg-shap^ Gourd, caiUcd Ciunirbita ovifera, one of the best cooking kmds, was Suit from Mir. 
j^l Reeves, goitocw at daihimi; and a dish of Poaches from Mr. Myers, of Brentford. , 

: .. _ . 


MEW AMD RAKE PLANTS. 




From tho garden of the Society were sent two tcinda of PoafdicB, tbo Barrington and Chanoollori and some | 
planti^ the most romarkaUe of which were Angehmia moaohatai Aphelandni crietatai T.ilimn ipecioBum mbnimf I 
E^paeria miniata, and two fine pUints of Sedum Sieholdii. 


Jim unit Slart :^lintts. 


Catabbtum WABonwiTsii, XuMfiitfy. Waroaewita'fi Gatasetum {Pitxi. 17. Gat'd., i., 46).— Nat. Ord., Ondii- 
daeeio { Vandees-CataaetidiD. — Syn.| Wamaowitaia ap., Skimter . — ^A singular and fragrant stove porennial herb, 
tho flowers of which grow in a i^rt dose pendulous raceme, and ore deliciously fmgnmt ; tho sepals luid petals 
are roundish ovate, tho lip hulmettod, spread into a thin throo-lobcd limb, tho ticutre lobe w'hich divides into 
two diveiging fringoa ; they are pale green with bright emerald green veins. From Panaina. Introduced in 
1848, by Mr. Skinnor. Flowers in spring. J. D. Llcwiillyn, Emp 

Lalia OBAN018, Zitidlejf. lAigo-flnwcrcd Jifclia (Paxt. FI. Gat'd., i., 60). — Nat. Ord., Orchidacese § Ejii- 
dondresB-Looliadie. — A. curious stove epiphytt', with the luibit of Cuttleya. llic stem is club-sha^Md, mnuephylluus, 
the loaf coriaooous, broadest at the bas< The fiewcis grew in pidrs, sub-horizontal ; the sepals and petals na'-\iTii 
oolonred, lance-shaped, two inches long, the former leflexed, the latter parallel witli the lip, which is uimI deled 
and thzoe-lobed, tho lateral lobes oonvulutc ; it is white, W'ashed w'ith ruse at the base inside, iiini-bod with purple 
veins, and having a pure white border. From Bahia. Introduced to Boris by M. Morel. Flow'ers in May. 

AimniEBTiA FOLYSTAOHYA, Benthatu. Many spiked Audibertia {Jouru. JIart. Sor., v., 16'J) -Nat. iinL, 
LabiacetD f MonaxdeiB. — A herbaceous hoary tomentose pereuuiul, of sage-like aspect, with snow-white stems and 
loavoj ; the former growing erect about two feet high, the latter, oblong, obtuM', long-stalked, with oreiiubHl miir^diis, 
and having a strong and not very agreeable odour. The labiate flow^ers grow on short lateral onr-sided mrtuiies, 
forming an elongated poiiielc, and ore white, and very numerous, but of no beauty." 'Worth grow'ing for Ibe - uke 
of its leaves, where the climate suits it, but it is not hnnly in that of Leiulun. From California. Introduced by 
Hr. Hartweg, in 1 848. Flowers towards autumn. Horticultural Society of Ijondon. 

LiBOGBDjLua TariiAOOMA, MuUieher. Tetragonal Libocodnis {Pttxt. JtL Oard., i., 47).*-'Nut. Ord., rinncciP § 
Gupressen. — Syn., Thuja totragona, Jlaoker; Juni|iorus uvifera, Iktu.- -A inognifieeut evcrgrei'n tn'e, fift} to 
eighty foot high, piobdbiy as hardy as MWmfo. The young bnmr^os are clothed with siiiall ibick 

green scales, placed in four rows, and having a more massive Rp])i!arance tliuji is usual among the seule-Ieuved 
conifers. Tho cones are aniall, furmud of two pairs of unequui sizimI scales. From South America, just below the 
■now line of the Andes of Patagonia. Introduced in 1818. Messrs. \'eiteh, of Exeter. 

BoBomA RFATHULATA, Lindkfjf. Spailiulate-leavud Boroniu {Jouru. Jfort, Stir,, v., 142) —Nat. Ord., Itiitu- 
0080 $ Boronico). — Syn., It. mollinn, of yardrm . — ^A small cruet greenhouse idirub, having a heavy uiipb <t.suiit 
odour, like that of Buc, and small flowers not showy. The binnches arr> coiiipressed ; the leaves dull olive green, 
aimplo and smooth, roundish obovato on the early branches, narrower and sjNitliulatf* on tlie later ones. The 
flowers are small, in terminal cymes, and of a pole pink colour. From Australia : Swan Biver. lutroduccid in 
1848. Flowers in spring. 

Bobonia tbtbandba, LaoUlardm. Totrondrous Boronia {FMt. FL Card., i., t. 8) - ^ut. Orrl., Butaceio $ 
Boroniein. — Syn., B. piloso, LahUtardiere ; B. mtGrox)bylJ.,o/y0rd!r'n«.— A nnul grecnhousi* shrub, rutlier pn.lty, 
but too polo in the colour of tho flowers to liccomo a very idiowy plant It is a dwarf uranrhing bush, not unlike 
a dwarf B. pinuata. Tbe leaves ore pinnate, with (usually seven, sometimes five nr nine) iimrow Idunt leaflets, 
which have a rather agreeable smell. Tbe flowers arc axillary, iiale pink, rather largo, but seldom more than one 
at a time in each axil. From New Holland. lutroduecd almut 1H48. Flowers in Hiiring. There ore five nanied 
forms of this 8perieB--^ri6tmd!(i, termint^ara, grandifiora, ImricifotM, audj;t7&80. Tho plant in English gardens, 
is not exactly like any of them, but moBt<likc grandijlora. 

Stahhofba ecohnota, Lomaire. HomloBs Stonhopca {Ftoire du Serreg).-~Sut, Ord., Orehidaceie § ’^ondeoi- 
MaziUorideD. — ^A stove epiphyte, with tho general habit <if the Stanhupoos. The flowers grow in pnira, they are 
four inchoB and a half across, pure white, with a few purple spots near Uie base of the petals, which are short. Arm, 
oonoave, ond not roflcxod, os* in most other Stonhopcos ; the lip ovate, obsol^y triangular, very ahort, Iiaving 
much t2ie form of a slipper, extremely fleshy, of a very bright ycllew-unmgo cedour, passing towards the point 
into pun white, and mottled on its aides with handsome purple Uotches. From Central Amerioa. Introduced to 
BoUgium about 1848. Flowers ? 

tit TBBHBTBflMiA BYLVATiCA, Chomiuo Bpd SchUtktmdahh Wood Temstromia (Joum, Sort, ikte., v., 141).— 
Nat. Ord., TemBtromioccoo — Syn . T. Bneoto, De Candolk. A Bmull cvergroon Inunebing greenliouse shrub, un- 
iuq^oitflnt to cultivahnB. The leaves arc two to three inches long, alternate, oblong lanceolate, acuminate, dull 
green above, paler beneath, quite amooth, and Bomewhat leathery in texture. Tho flowers are small, axillary, 
growing siii^y on diort curved atalka f they an about half on inch in duunoter, cnomy-whitc, and when flosli, 
have an agrdbahlehawthoini-likeBoent From Mexico. Introduced by Mr. Hartweg before 1848. Flowers corly 
in qpilng. |[ciirtioultural Society of London. 




ACANTHOiStllON OLVMACECIM. 


ACAimiOLIMON GLUMACEUM. 

NtU. Order^ Fi.VM8AUi2rAci«. 


C}KNEnra Charactbk.— A cantholiiiuiii, Oatyxtm* . Acaotrckjiion utovAORvi^ Glnmaceoiu Aeantbo- 

ncl^hiiped, tnbo nnin>w; limb (Wttriotus mnltl])licati>, Hve. Ilinun,orPrh)kl3*.Thrin.-Oreca; branobw nuked at thobMCU 
nnvtA, Mhnrtly flvo-tobod. Otrolta punuprlaloins tmly at the clothed «ifb old deflexed lca\'«M abovo^ the ymrUnir ehoota 

very bofv, forminic u rfaiR, the iwtulii ftce In the rnit of their cx- rhombilbrm, erowded with leaves ; leaves all nearly equal, 

ten^ withlfmirelaws; thouiarfrinsoftbcolawsoontitpiouasons aoeroso, the luaiMt flat, spreadliigr-roourvod, the test su» 
to form a kind of tube; Umb Hiireedlnir. sutMlilated bulate, tbree^dod; soiipe with u minute short pnboseenoo, 

at the Imw, nillierent to the bnsc of tlio oorolk, free above. twine or three times asbmir ns the leaves, two-ronked; spikes 

fharj/ cyiindricul^lnear, atteuuatwl into the stylos ; s/y/rnt five, sub-sosslle, very sliort, eom|ircwiie»i, densely seven- nimsephni- 

coherent toiretlipr at their bases, tlien fhie, fflabmiis, shorter into; bracts nulier broad, Hiili.eqiuU,lun|(er than the tube of the 
than the staineiw ; utigmtu ciiiiltato.depressud, siilMllsooid, sub- eulyx, the midrib exoiirrcnt, fomiinic a lonqish aoeroso muero^ 
vortical by tlie iK-mUnij of the uplees of the styles. Utricii' crus- lower beoonilnff bliicWlsh, ovate, bmully seurlmu at the mai^ 

taceowwuimibi'oiiniis liiieur-cylindrtoal, acutely flve-sidcfi |^n ; limb of tite calyx iiuarmcU, truversod by hlaflkj s h violet 
tlinniirliriiit Its IcnKtIi, burstiiiK (eireuinscissilly} by un ekmKUt(.>rl toins. 

I'oiiiciil lid rnrmid by the buses of the styles, and also splitting HvnouvMY. — [f] AcaiitboDmou fflumaeeum, AwmmV, <w IM 
Irregularly iiiht viili'cs iit tho nngli-K— (»ow«ej- iu lh> Caml. iW., xil., C3». MUtiee Ariimii n/pa/xfeiis. 

Pm/., i’urt xil.) 

B ESCIUPTTON. — A dwarf pci’cimiul herb, with crowded, short, grass)- foliage, tho leares 
rigid and uniK^d witli slmrp spiuus. Tho annual shoots bear an olongatod, closely imbri- 
oiitcd, s]>rotuliiig, and rticurvod tuft of loavi^ above, and unt clothed below by witliorod leaves, 
loosely irulirionted. 'fhe dowering stems, 2-‘l times longur tlian the loa\'its, art* axiUmy, rigid, 
curving upward, and bearing a tew distinct membranous scales. Spikes distlcbous, witli 
luneeoliile ovnlo bra(!ts, green at the back, and -with brood membranous margins ; tho mid- 
nerve running out into a slender hard ])ricklc ; spikolcls densely iiiihricaleil. Galyx iSdl- 
sha])ed, fnnii a narrow lube, white an«l mmnlminouK, with five bhu>kish ]mr])lc veins, senreoly 
iiotclied at the border, much jilaitod. (kmilhi n)sc-colourod, tho limbs of the pi'tals large, us 
long again os, and siir]Hisstiig in almost their whole extemt, the expanded part of the calyx. Ijcaves, 
llowc'ring sttuiis, pedic4>ls, and bracts clothed with u fine puhescciiee. 

lIisTOKY, &u. — pn'sc'iil plant appeal’s to ngi-ee best with the alK)yc description, taken 
from Itoissu'ris nionogniph of the IMumbugiiiucinc, in De Candolle's Prwlrommi but it appears 
to us tliiii h(‘ has broken up the specit's far too much, which renders it somewhat diffic^t to 
decide without (‘\aniiiintimi of aiitluMilie sjMH'imcus from himself. It is known in gardens 
under the iiaiiie of Slaticc Anu’nti, w-liciice derived we know not. Acuntholimon glumaccum 
is stilted to he a native of Anueuin. The phmt has bwm cultivated in the neighbourhood of 
Loudon for the hist live or six years. Its common garden niime w’ould appear to &vour tlie 
notion of its liaving origiiuilly been brought from the mouutaius of Armenia, whence the 
Aeaiitholimou eomes.-— A. IT. 

It blmmis freely iu the months of June and July, and when growing in a good sized moss, 
is rather showy, remaining n cunsidcrable time in blossom. 

Colt FT UK. — Oiu- present suljoctis a little alpine perennial, perfectly hardy in the climate 
of London, and from its habit of growing into dense tufted iiuisses, it forms a vciy pretty 
ornament either lor the flower-border, or for out-door rock- work, us well as for pot culture. It 
is cidtivfitcd with facility in tlie ordiiiaty way in which alpine plants arc immagod, and is 
pro]mgated readily by means of cuttingH of the young shoots, placed until rooted in a 
moderatc'ly worm and dose atmosphoi'e, and subsequently lianlciicd off when fully established. 

It prefers u rich modcjtitcdy light loamy soil, when planted out. Cultivated in pots among 
other alpine” plants, it neeommodates itself perfectly to the usual treatment given to these 
“ flowera of the sod.”— M. 

OX THE CULTUKE OF CAPE BULBOUS IRIDACEiB. 

Br Mn. M. SAUL, Gahuknhh to Lord Stouhtox, Allbrtom Park, Yorkshirb. * 

T O this order belong the genera, Gladiolus, Ixia, Sparaxis, Tritonio, Watsomo, Babiano, and Ano- 
inuthcca. They arc generally called Cape bulbs. It is matter of surprise ^at those charming 
plants, HO beautiful, aud abundant in their flowers, 0.11I of so easy culture, idiould be so very little 

grown. Many of the kinds will stand the winter in the ox)en ground, if covered with ton or a little dry 
^ VOL. 11.^ y. 


ON TIIK CULTURE OF CAPE^tULnOUB IKIDACRAi. 


litter. 1 remoxubor having scon some year’s since, several beds of these truly dolightfbl genera in full 
flower in the open garden ; they were protected from (ho north by a wall, behind which grew a row of 
trees. Since tlien I have seen many hundreds of flower-gardens in different ports of the country, and 
1 may pcrluips be thought singular in my opinion, when I dedoro that 1 have never witnessed any- 
thiug to ofiual the beauty and grandeur of that display of Cape bulbs. I have seen flower-gardens 
perfectly dazzling with colours — with scarlets, yellows, and blues of every shade ; but in beauty how 
much do tluy yield to many charming kinds of Gladiolus, Ixia, Sparaxis, Tritonia, Watwxnia, Babiana, 
and Anomathoca, the delicacy, variety, brilliancy, and distinctness of whoso flowers render them so 
peculiarly attractive. There is only ono drawliuck to their extensivo cultivation ; and that is, they do 
not remain long in flower. On this account ilwy will never occuiy a iiromiiieiit position in flower- 
gardens. But there are very few places, however limited, in which u bolder of some kind, might not 
bo devoted to their growth. 1 know no plants that 1 would sooner give up a south border to, than 
those Cape bulbs. 

When they urci gmwn in the open ground, 1 would recommend a south liordcr, sheltered by a wall 
on the north side. It should be well drained, us nothing is so very prejudicial to bulbs of uiiy kind 
08 a wet bottom. Tlio soil should be tuify loam, ])cat or leaf-mould, mid a little sutid. The bulbs 
dxould be planted about six inches {k>cp, and this may be done any time in October. The surface of 
tho soil should ho covered with a few inches in thickness of ton or dry litter during tlio winter, always 
removing it as soon us fair weather sets in in tlio spiiiig. 

When grown in pots, the some description of soil will suit them. They should lie potted in October, 
and placed in a cold frame or pit, and protected from the frost. They will require little or no uratcr 
durng the winter, nor until they begin to grow in spring. When they have mode a Utile growth, 
tlicy idiould either be; plmited out in a warm soutii Ixn’dcr, or bet placed on tlie shelves eif u gre^euihoiise*, 
or in any other situation where they will have plenty of light and uir. Tlicy sliuuld be regularly 
attended to ui watering, and in duo time they will reward tlic cultivator with the i^lioiming viirie'ty, 
beauty, and splendour, of their delightful flowers. The bulbs, whether in doors, or out, should be kept 
in a growing state, until tho foliage iiatumlly sliows s.^rmptoms of maturity. Water must then he 
gradually withlicld from them. When in a state of rest tluy should be kept quite dry, until tliu 
season of their growth comes round. 

Some attention bos beem paid of late to tlio genus Gladiolus, and the result has bexm, tliat we now 
bavo some iqilcndid kinds in cultivutioTi. 1 wish 1 could say tho some of each of the other genera 1 
have enumerated, for 1 feel assured they would amply repay any labour or pains bestowed uixin their 
impixivcment. 

The following list [which wc have ventured to extend somewhat beyond Mr. SauVs MS.] contains 
some of tho most distinct and showy kinds of the different genera of Cuiiu bulbous Iridactw : u few of 
them arc probably lost to tho countiy* ; hut their licauty renders their rc-iutroduction — amatter of Utile 
difiiculty — highly desirable ; — 

Amomatitkua inRiguiR, MORJU;— | TuiToNiA; — 

crufiita. iiumuqurnsifl. ■ ciliatn. i auri'u. 

pudibundus. | . cdulis. j cnjcato. 

Badiana : — pulidierrimus. j roiiiOHO. ' deiisUi. 

anguBtifiilia. rnmusus. ' feiiostmta. 

distiuha. ifeuT^’iM, SfaLANTIIUR :• fucata. 

punniron. ! specioaus. . liiirata. 

lingnu. ; Ixu Sl'AllAXW nquriidn. 

arista. , ; Vieksbuxia . 

Ijalphuroa anl™ 

IhunbcTB,,. , ...pitata, . | 

villoBa. ccmica. -n 

, cratorradea | I 

Gladiolus - : crecta. tricolor Watsonia 

blnndus. ■ lilacina. | vcraiccd'or olctroidca. 

JlreiicliltyaiiiiM. , inacnlata. j ‘ angiiato. 

cordinnlia. | Tnonodclpha. | Sthpjtantuuh : — brovifoUa. 

cfuncas. i odurata. j elegans. fulgida. 

floribimdua. ]iatoiiB. I nmrgiTiata. 

formoBiaainiuB. ! Tuicuonrma : — Moriana. 

(londn'^nsis. i LitrEYROUslA : — j rosoum. rosoo-alba. 

iniperiulis. ; uoiynibosa. | spuuiosum. spicuta. 


birolor. 

fragrans. 

groudiflora. 

„ striata, 
stollaria. 
tricolor, 
rcraiculor. 

Sthpjtantuuh 

elegans. 

Tuicuonrma 

rosoum. 

spouiosum. 


VlESHEUXlA : — 
glauccpis. 
I'avouio. 
viUom. 

Watsonia 

olvtroidcs. 

angiisto. 

brovifoUa. 

fulgida. 

margiTiata. 

Moriana. 

iDBoo-alba. 

spicBta. 





TTIK COUKflK nr TUB SAT* TN PLANTS. 


THE COURSE OF THE SAP IN PLANTS. 


By J. TOWJSRS, Bsu., C.M.H.S. 

O bring to a cIoeio the question of the positiTC descent of the nap by gravitation or othoni^'iso (a 
phniomciiofi wliich apfieara by the Btrictewt analogy to have no n*al exiHtence), the following pofi- 
Bugo in extracted from the article by Dr. Ifenslow already alluded to : — ** That superabundant develop- 
ment of new matter w'liich takes place round the edges of a wound, fbrniiug a swollen lioi'dcrf may 
probably arise from some additional stimulus produced by the morbid condition under which the tissue 
is placed. Thus the rxx>anHion of galls, and other cxcivsccnseH, is induced by xiuncf tiros and injuries at 
jMirtieular spots, and exhibits tlie results of a morbid action to a greater extent than we see in the edges of 
such wounds us are indicted by xiruning.*' Perhaps liero, as in the cose of ligatures also, where the 
upper edge of tlic bark becomes moro enlarged than the lower edgif, ** a greater energy may 8<imetiincH 
he c'xei’tcd by tlu* developing forci's in a downward direction iluui in an up wal'd, and yet tliis may lie 
quit!* iriv'siH'ctivc of tlio course of the saj)." 

Some yeiu'H ago, a case in point oecuiix'd, where a ligatuix: of tliin iron Itelbwin* was passed round 
a lateral branch of a pear troe that projected tcNimuch over a walk ; this branch was drawn ux), and 
ki'jil ill the requirod {tosilion the wiro, whicli was attached to anidher and stouter xmrt of the ti-ee. 
llieligsturo was forgottmi, hut a large* crop of froit, iu a futuro season, re^quiring to he tliinm»d-oiit, 
an atteinxit was made on the hough in question, which, however, simjit short- otf at that place, when it 
was seen that the wiro hud entiroly prcvcnteil the onlaigcmcnt of the wood, which was scarcely 
tlnekiT thiiii a quill, a burr of cortical matt-er having ibrincfl at the wound, which Imricd and entirely 
concealed the univ. •- 

The effects produced by the oxierntion of “ hmhlhn/' will throw some light upon the courses of the 
Hti]*. Ah a fuTiilluii' exiunple, we will apjiciil to the huddiiig of the Rose. Without. pn>tcuding to dis- 
cuss tin* ** vexed question” — whether the shield of liark, with its Imd, should ivtoin its strip of allnir- 
jiouswoud, or lie totally dex»rived of it, even to tlu* slightest fibro, ]«*ovuled always that the root of 
tile vyo tlmt is hy uatni'e attached to the ulbiiriium, and through it to the medullai'y slieatli, romaiu 
eiitiro— sound 1111*01'}' demands: -First., tlmt the Inirk of the stock sliould detach itsi'ii' tVivly trimi the 
Ha])-wood lH*iit*ath it, und show tJie exxxisc'd surface to be rich in tliai proxx'r lalsiratcd fluid, culled by 
some ]>]iysio1ngiNt8 cambium — ^identical with tluit orjpuiixablc matter, tlu* vital envelope or indnsium of 
the late Mr. Main, who thus dcscribwl it in his lUuHtralioH qf VvifeiattU' Plij/sittiwiy : 'lliis slender Ixsly 
of vitality, or vital eiivciojie, is cojistitufioTinlly coiiixxmiid, not simple as such u thin tissue may In* 
supposed to Ik*, eoiitaiiiing the riidiiiieiits of lioth itmt and buds ; and, moreover, is tlie source of all uq- 
cretiuii, whetlier os to magnitude or numlier of the ports xmjducK*d.” The second theoretical condition 
is Like the first -it claims that the bark and young wood of tlie strip detuclicd, should scxioratc, or be 
eapiiblt!, from existing moisture, of being sexiarated u'ith a facility equal to tliat which is found to 
exist in the sl-ock wherein it is to tic insiTtcd. But this is not all; we have now to consider how, 
and by what iiistrumeiitalily, two distinct Ixidies, liotli, however, imbued uith a princixdo of life, shall 
unite and form on entire and ]x.TfeL't.])liuil — pcrliaxw ultimately on eiioi'inous tree from the progressive 
developiiients of a tiny (!yc or bud, not thesixe of a radisli-seed at the time of its iii.Horlion ; but yet, in 
all those developments, rctaiiiing its distinctive integrity of cliai'octer. 

The late Mr. Knight, while ti'ucing tlie results of budding, obHerv(*d that ** tlie wood formed under 
the hark of tho inserted bud unites, ronfusediy indeed, with the stock, tliongh still possesring the 
churaetcr aud properties of the wood from which it was taken, and exhibiting layers of new formation, 
which originate evidently iu tho liark, ond torminate at the line of union between the gitifb and tlie 
stock." Again, Mr. Knight obser\'od, “ tliat if a ])oi'tion of a stem be stripxxid of bark, so os to leave the 
surface of a small portion of tlie sap-wood (alburnum) uncovered, tho wound will hcol, first by means 
of new bark issuing from the edges, and gnuluolly narrowing tho extent of the wound ; and then by 
the ]iroduction of now layers of wood formed under tho bark as before. The new wood will not, 
indeed, unite with the jxirtion of alburnum that luid been exisised to the air; but it will exhibit, on a 
horixontttl section, the same ti'occH of divergent la^'era as beforo, extending from tlte hark in which they 
nciyiimtef to tho lifeless surface of the old wood." The phraseology of tliis last |iaTagrax>h is Keith's^ 
in his commentary uxxm Knight's experiments, which had induced that profound physiologist to sub- 
stitute the word '* convergent” for that of divergent, medullary prooesses. 

Wlion a bud is inserted, adroitly as to manipulation, in occordanco with correct theory, the juicy 
surface of its bark, and tliat of tho olburnbus wixid of stock, be&mo attodicd together by the oom- 
Xircssivc foive of tho ligature, as docs a luiy's Icatlier sucker by tlio expulsion of tho air boflveon it and 
a stone beneath it But in the bud oud its living bark there exists a vitalized fluid whic)^ conjointly 



IM 


VISITS TO KEMAKKABLK OARDENS— RBDLEAF. 


^ Brith that cm the cxjiost'd ulbunrani of the stock, bcconioH ffroduallj orKanisccl, a conveigcnt i^Htem of « 
I horisoiital proccssos passing fdmiiltaneoiisly toward, if not into, the tender albumnm. Tlie nniem thus 
ctfected, tlu! bud in process of timo sprouts, i*eociving acicording to its requirements, the current of 
raw sap tliat osenmds through the stex'k, which sap is subsocpiontly elaborated in the leaves, and 
niturned in its apiminted course, through the channels of the new bark, whonce the convergent pro- 
cesHOH convey it, horizontally, towards the pith. 

We do not attempt to deny that portions of modified fluid are conveyed by appropriate ecllulur 
tissue in the liurk, downwards; but from every fact tictuolly observed, or .uppli^ anologirally, we do 
conscientiously repudiate tlie idea os false and ^lusivo, that the sap which has once ascemded from the 
roots, ever dues again descend by a gravitating |xiwcr like that of wat(‘r, or of the quicksilver in tlie 
. j tube of a barometer; or, again, that thoi*c exists in the vital fluids of a plant any motion wliich eor- 

' , responds with (hat of the blood in animals — of propolfdon through the artciies, and of rectum flirough 

the veins. Other Butgccts of dwq) interest in physiology BUggesi themselves, connected with tlie 
I progressive diri-elopmcnt of grafted ond budded plants. 

1 - I 

' VISITS TO UEMABKABLK GARDENS ' 

UEIILEAF.—W. WETXR, Esu. 

P ASSING from the station on the South Eastern Railway to the village of Penshnrat, aixmt midwa.^ 
between the two points, on the right hand side of the rood, will be Kmi, embosomed in Im's, u , 

smaA' uniuetcndiiig bi'ick built mansion, which a stranger would pass by iilmost without notice. Puss, 
however, a few yards sontli of the house, through the shrublwiy Ixdt, as we did in the c'arly part of , 
June last, step a few yanls over the velvet turf, behold the Azaleas and RhudiKleiidrons in t heir golden 
and bright empurpled glory ; and, oh tmchantmeiit ! say you have seen one of the brightc'st sjM)th on 
I the earth's surface ; a spot as rich in pietun»«jai‘ beaut}' as it is in the exhibition of tlie reflin'd taste 


and artistic skill of its laU' pnqirietor. Hut we must enter with 1x>coiniiig buinility, for \\v are iit 
liedleaf, and hence* w'e will pass to the gardener's cottage*. Ile'n* w’c foiincl our inde'Juliguble friend niiel 
contiibutor, Mr. Cox, who kindly eonducte*d us over tiie gniilc'n, and who peiiiiled out and detailed llu* 
history of many of its most attractive feature's. 

The late Mr. Wells, the tbunelcr of this oelmirablc place*, wns long veiy favounibly known an one eif 
the leading irntrons of beirticmlturc in Eiigbind; and Rcdlcaf, through the lute Mr. Loudon, Iuin long 
been known throughout the e‘ivilize*d jxirt e>f the world iis, ftftr vjrcfifftwr, erne of tlie; Ix'st giiriieiis in 
England. Situated uixm the side eif a liill, and e*ommaiidiiig u iiiusl extensive vii*w eiver one of the 
richest and best wooded ports of Kent, Rcdlc*af, in a hurtieultuiul view, bos many points eif Hurpas^ing 
interest. The estate, which is finely timlx’rcd, too much so in some ports, has a diversified and very 
undulating surfam*; and, in ffiriiiing the garden, advantage has ht'cn taken of this, to cnhuiiee the natu- 
ral features, and to improve and blend the artificial |Mirts with tJicm. 

We entered first by the Dutch garden, a plan of which is given at p. 14(1. This, at one time, was ii 
faim-yord, the greenhouse Iming the barn, and the garden tlie ibeding-yord for stock. At the* jux'sent 
timo the greenhouse is thatched Avith rcixl, and that is |x*rhn|>H the only feature by wliich the formi'i* 
use of the iiremises could be susjxjeted. The Ixiiliff *s house, one of those cold, clieerless places which 
characterise some country scc'ties, has lx*cn converted into a hilliard-romn, and to moke it hnrnionizi* 
externally with the garden, &c., a raised rustic veranda, coA'cred with climbing plants, and paved witli 
blocks of wood, has beem formed, lliis garden is surrounded by, and parted from the English goi-deii, 
to be noticed presently, by liclts of Amcricnn plants, among w'hich are some of the finest hybrid Rho* 
dodcndroiis mid Azaleas in the country, and some fine fqx«imens of l*iFoiiia Moutan. As an cxiuiiplo of 
the possibility of converting ]infiuiscH uiiporcntly UHeli*HS to good puqiosc this is a remarkable iiistauec ; 
but when wo recollect that Mr. Wi*lls wos a gentleman of very remarkable and refined taste, our wondisr 
at the form-yard being thus converted ceases. It is, however, worth rciNirding for others to profit by. 

Leaving Uiis garden wc irnss, by a covered way, under a canopy of Wistaria and other climbing 
cplonts, to English garden, passing tlic fernery partly shaded by the covcivd way, and showing a 
goodly collection of those admirable and elegant plants in rich laxurianc.c. A view of this fernery is 
given at p. 44, accompanied some interesting details connected with the management of Ferns, by 
Mr. Cox. We have siddom seen culfivatod ferns in such wild luxuriance, and this no doubt is attri- 
butable to the site ebosen, and to* the mound being sufficiently luge to admit of each kind being 
properly placed, and so as to receive the necessary amount of light and diode, heat and moisture. 

The eonservatoricB arc situated in the kitchen-garden, and though not of remarkable constructioD, 



Honio iiiui plaiitH, nicnt* OH|KH!ia11y tlio Imjfc* ('mnelliaK, covoiiiif;; flic buck wall, and h lew very 
pjod ^rei'iiboiisr ]ilmits, among which mhiic AkhIcuh, HoraiiiiiK, AplielexiN, and PiiiieleoN were the moat 
I'cifiarkablc. We inuaf not, however, paaa over a huge and rieli eolh'cfciou of CalccolnriaK, priucipuily 
of the herbaccoiiN kinds, for though there weix.' few tliut would tdeoac the fuHtidiouH florist, thert; were 
huiidj-edN that gordeneiw or iiui-Herymi'Ti, inquiring pluiits for de<x)rative jrai'puHcw, would be glad of. 
Some of the flowers were ver}' singularly marked; otlicrs bod Jiuni-Iike protrusioim upon Uie upper 
lijj, wliieli gave them uii unusual apijouranec, and nearly the whole were hniatiful. 

In one of ihi* viiieiics a fine erop of Grajics was rijicning ; but, ftvm the Vines being old and very 
deejily planted, Mr, Cox had some doubt of the crop coming to pniper maturity', lie W’as, however, 
mlopfing the only ineniiH loft to him to ripen them pro^iLTly — vis., giving ohundance of air to maintain 
a fn*e, healtliy atinosplu're. In this house were also soiiie Perns, a few Orehids and stove plants, the 
supply of tho conser^'atory rendering it noec'ssary to kivp some hen', bul- Mr. Cox w'us quite aware 
they wnT laid neighbours for his Grapes; and, had ciivumsfunci's odmitUal of it, would gladly have 
been rid of them. Tlic kitehcu-gai^en is small, and on a hanging level to the south-west ; and, lieing 
well protected by a pJaiitntion on the north-east side, it is wai’ni, mid eonseciuently produces fine cmiw 
of both fruit and vegetable's. Some of the I’cachos and other stone frnit-tri'es, sliow the havoc whieli 
time hiw coniniitted upon them, hut still they hoi-e fine crops, and the l*enr trees wei-e coinplcU'ly laden 
with fruit, so much so, as to rccpiirc eonsidcrablc thinning. Cherries grow here to great perfection, 
some of tlic W'all kinds being of remarkable size. The soil in the garden is rich and deep, the sub- 
stmtum being red sandstone, and ennscciuontly Uitli fruit and vegetables am grown to great perfection. 
Ill tlic fTanu*-grouad wo observed good crops of Melons and Cucumbci's, and in Bomt« of tho pits young 
siiecimcns of gi'ccnhonsc plants were growing very robustly. 

. The English garden, thus called to distinguish it from the Dutdi, and the lloeky garden to be 
nutietsl on a future occasion, is situated bi'twcen tlic tw’o, and may be said to be an cpisod^ link 
between the stiff formality of tho Dutch, and tlic wild character of the Kocky garden. Tho boundaix 
border of this garden is rich in herhareoas plants, moit} esiiecialfy of the bullxms kinds, and a sort of 
chain of enrol lieds, too large by the by for tlic space, arc gay with summer bedding plants. In this 
garden tho Fcmciy and Wistaria-covered path before noticedMbo situated, and form very interesting 
parts of it. Here also some of the rock, pt'culiar to Redleaf, proseifts itself, for it crops out in certain 
ports of the grounds, and only rc^quires to be uncovci'ud to represent what never can he iiflifatcd, vis., 
natmnl rock sceuciy. As will be seen onr engraving, there is situated on this ix)ck acrostic sum- 
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mer-houBC, ruBtic in bo &t as it is formed of vood ; but. it bears the impress of artf and when closely 
examined of high art too ; indeed, it is the neatest thing of the kind we ever mot with. It was formed 
we believe by the late Mr. Wells, and a eountiy carpenter. Ch'cr the rock, the roots of some of the 
'trecH, the large Oaks especially, present themselves in a very picturesque manner ; indeed, though snr- 
roundod by many fcaturen highly artistie, many of the best ibatures of the ploamirc-grounds at Kedloaf 
ore nataral, and licar evidence of their origin so unmistakably, os to be additionally interesting on tliuL 
account. Upon the grass in this garden are distributed some Cliincse ixtreolain vases, containing specimen 
plants, such os Fuchsias, &o. Valuable os they may be, wc cannot say we admire them; in a scone 
Hup]N>aod to bo purely Knglish, they ore out of character, and ought to lie removed. Upon the gross also 
01*0 placed some promising spedmctis of Jierbeiis, Araucaria, and (k^drus, the only iiiult of which is, 
that they will soon become too uugc for tho space they are ^stinod to occu))y. This unfortunately is 
a fiinlt throughout the place, as most of tho choice plants, more cspodally tlic specimeDs oi I'inus, 
have been planted much to near together. — A. 

Uninn. 

A Ti'tatke tm Ike Tkeor^f end Pt'oetire of iMwiMope Oat'deninff, addled to Korth Ameri&tf with Jtemmrke on Bm'ttl 
Arehiteetwe. By A. J. DowNimi. IjOiulnn : Ixingman and Go. 

Tub progress of dvilisation in all (»uutrii's has bocn chametprisod by on cqiuUy ailvnncing taste for the highiT 
rodnemonta of social life. The ago of chivalry was distingviahiHl by tho gratiJiculion of animal ideasunt niid 
manual prowess. Tho age of pcano, by tho development of tho human mind, as exempMcd in the vast amount of 
Bciivitiftc diseovory and methaiiicid invention, of which all civilised nations afford abundant examples— os evi- 
denced in our modes of transit, in our manufiictiues, in our buildings, and lastly in our parks and gardi'iis. Eng- 
land, tho richest nation on tho globe’s surfacfi, and because also of her isolated position and her maritime prowess, 
has been left at leisure to enjoy hor wealth and intimotu those soiencos which immediately relate to a life of luxury 
and social reflnemunt.. Let us stop for a moment and east a rotrospeetivo glance at the state of gardening in the 
earlier periods of the world’s history, and let us also cotni»are those gardens, the gantens of mighty kings and 
enipoTora, with tliosc in this country— n rountry of taste, wealth, and renncmuiit— us set apart, for tho 
I of tho monarch or her Heges. Solomon, the Jewish king, a man itf wealth and givnt tiisti', did not neglect this 

i important api)endago to his enjoyments, lie gardened on a large* scale, introduecd lakes of great extent, all fur the 

cnjo3rment of himself and subjects : — 1 iiioidc me gardens and puradiHcs, and I planted in them all kiudH of fruit 
trees. T mode me pools of water, to water with them tho grciv(» flouritdiing vritli trees.” The kings of I’ersia 
wore cdohroted for their extensive and beautifully ai-nuiged gardciiN; for, aeconliiig to I’liny, tJiey luid in them 
buildings for rejiose and lianquetings, fcjuntuins for cooling thf? air, aviaries for ehoieo binls, and towem fur Uie 
soke of distant prospect The gardens of tho Athenian and llomoii gi^vcrnors were not less nmiarkablf! for tbeir 
I grandeur of conception and decorative characters. Let us, however, come down nearer our own time, and euiisider 
I tho provision mode by the sovereigns of Europe fin'thn enjoyment of themselves and subjeets; for almost in every 
instance these ore not set apart for tho gratiiieation of tiio prince cadusively, but for the great body of the people 
likewise. Take for examples, for their extent and miqpiidr.cn(xt, the gardens of tiie Conerta near Naples ; tlie Iluyul 
Gardens at the Hague; ^uee in France at the Tiiileries, the liiixemlxnirg, St. Gloud, and YorBoines; in Austria, 
at Schhubnum near Vienna ; at Potsdam near Bcwlin ; at Munich in Bavaria ; the Imperial Gardens at St Peters- 
bui^h, and, in fact, as an aijpendagu to every pohicu where a kingdom or ivrinvipality exists in Europe, and that, 
too, on a scale oommensuralc witli their grualncss. The greatest talent of tho ages in which they wore foniiod 
U’os colled into rotiuisiium. They hear the impress of master minds ; they ore striking examples of tlio exist- 
ence of principles to guide them in the development of grand ideas; their sculptural embellishments betray 
a taste of the most refined imoginablo kind ; their whole arrangement bears ovidcnei* of design. What can 
wc say then for tlie royal gardens of England, which ou^^t to be schools of improvement to guide our imbility 
and great landed proprietors in all that relates to the improvement and embellishment of their country residonees ? 
Wo have indeed the remnant loft us at ITaniptnu Gfmrt tiiut a royal garden cvineuig design once oxistifl in England; 
and, as if it had been a blot on our national (horoctor, tlie government oflidals are annually using their liest en- 
deavours to eflhec every ovidcnco of its cxiBlencc. Windsor, one of tho noblest royal palaces in Europe, has 
capabilities unequalled in tho world ftir the fonnation of a royal garden. AVhat now exists under tliat name is a 
by-word thninghout Europe, and a stain upon the national elioracter. This is amply rodi'cmed liy tho niultitu^os 
of oxamploa, conceived on a princely stylo of magnificence, os carrii*d out liy tho great majority of tho Englisli 
aristooracy ; and, as our author observes, '* in tho United States it is highly improbable that we shall ever witness 
sudh splendid examples of landscape gardening os those abroad to which are have alluded.” There can be no ques- 
tiou whatever, but that a country of auchjj^ extent as the United States, rising in weoltii and uiflucneowithsueli 
marvoUouB rapidity, that tho world has.exmbiteil notfiing equal to it, must one day toko a high stand in ornamental 
y gardening. Hence it is of the more impurtanee that tlie infiint mind of her people, (if wc may be allowed the ex- 

J iyruwiofi,) in the rcccptiim of first impn'saions, should have clear and prcitisc views laid before tliem. Tho expe- 
rieneo of th; great practitioncni of tho old world, and the principles they have propounded, should be laid clearly 
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before the oporotora of the now world. All doulits, all specnlAtive theorieBi ell dobatoaldo propoutioiu, diould bo 
kept cfut of Tiflw— flhonld bo carefully discarded ft-om a work, the olyect of wbicdi is chiefly elomontoiy. That is 
what our auUltor, iinfortunatuly for his countrymen, has not done ; too largo a spooc of the volume befora us is oc- 
cupied in collecting authorities to discuss mure quibbliHi, while groat priuciples — ^tho promons firuit of tho lives of 
such men as Uvedolu IVin;, Itepton, Gilpin, and others — oro not made ctf sufiioiont impo^ but ontzammclled in a mass 
of discussion which dc^ys thdr perspicuity of ozpositiun, end consequently ren^rs that obscure which was 
otherwise luminous. Mr. Downing’s sin docs not lie in nonqiiling a book vhicifly out of Englidi aiithors, but rather 
from ihu wruit of judieions selection ; his countrymen ha\x' little neod of tho husk along with tho kemd. Our 
aiitlior lias no sympathy with geuini'trieul gardening, as “tlio results evince a fertility of odd conceits, ratlior than 
tho exercise of taste or iiiiagination.” Heiico tho genius of Ijc l^otru only cxemplifliMl ** the law of fashion in the 
gardening taste, fitnn whidi there was no higher court of apiieal.*' It is quite certain our author would not have 
appealed to the Dutch school, which he chametorlses as a ** double distilled compound of laboured symmotiy, regn- 
larily, ond stittuess, which souins to cxinvey to the quiet owner so much plcasun% nnd to tho tasteful travdlcr and 
critic so much despair ! Tlic truth is, one kind of gurdcuing, in the mind of M r. Doamiiig, is ahmo to be tdoratod, 
niid this be designates tlu' inoderu nr JiinjUnh nitfley which, he Bays, ** is imbued with lieauty of tho most graceful and 
and agreeable character, based upon nature, and refilled by art" 

Mr. Downing luiils tho iutrodiictiun of this niudetn style in glowing language, and Mr. Kent gets his full sliare 
of praise as tlie i-udieal refumier of tlic old bcIkhiI. “ Previous artists," ho n^marks, “ had conlinpd their efforts 
within the rigid walls of tlie gnnb'n ; but Kent, who saw in all nature a garden-landscape, dciiiolishod the walls, 
introduced tlie ha^htu and, by blending the jiark and the garden, substituted for the primness of the old inclosuro the 
freedom of tho ploitsuro ground." 

It is manifest from (he almvc vtrbtUiiu. qunt^ions that our American friend is totally unacquainted with the 
uumcroiiM princely examples of the pun'st kind existing in England, neither docs he apiM>ar to have read her Ix'st 
authors on this subject ; if he has, it must have Istii through his modern spectacles. AMiat says one of our bei^t 
Inridsciqic gardeners ((Jilpiii) to siuh OoUiic innovatimis upon tho old sehool } " Tho modem systom throwsdown 
the walls, tt^nuecfl, steiis, and buluHtrodcs at *otiu fell swoop,’ and cxixises every n'cess of retirement, every nook 
of inimfort, to the bhuit, and to tlie public g.use; the uppi'umh invades the prcciiiets of the gaifleii, which now, in 
spotty distiiictnoss, is spread over a s|jaee clean'd of every vestige of intricacy ond reposu, while a sunk fonco cx- 
eiudes Uie cuttle from tliat lawn wbii-li is apparenlfy ojim to iliom, or tho flimsy barrier of an inm bunllo is attached 
to tt building wliosc ivied battlements have witnessed the lapse of ages. What compensation, then, docs tlw modem 
system ofler lor the dcstructiou of all eonifurt ?" Sir D vinkle Priee, tlm must profound as well os the most occom- 
plislied writer on luiidseui)r gardening in tho Engitsb language, hud a high Tcvercnce for antiquity; yet bo som- 
iiced an old garden on one occasion, and wrote his own confession of tho barburons act afterwords. ’’ I may, per^ 
haps," says Sir Uvedale, **have spoken more feelingly on this subject, from having done myself what I so eunijemn 
in Olliers - distniyed an old-fashiomkl garden. • ♦ • J have long regretted its destruction. 1 desti-oyoditfUotfrum 
disliking it; on the contruiy, it was a sacrifice 1 nude, ogainst my ou'u sensations, to the prevailing opinion." 

It is beyond all question tlmt the crude innovutionsof Kent could not long stand against the profound reaseming 
of IMce, whose arguments oro based upon the clearest principles of taste ; so clear, indeed, and so classically irnn- 
viycd to us, that we almost doubt -were it not that the volume hoforn us ]>luros it beyond all doubt — that Mr. 
Doamiiig could by any possibility allow such untonablo opinions to go forth nzider his naino. Every rcsidenco of 
dignity or of unhitvctunil pretensions n*quiros aciKnupanimimts of a decorative and substantial clmrocter, in eon- 
formity with the magnitude of the design, Terroccts steps, lialustrades, vases, fountaloa, and other urebitecturol 
crabelli^ments are n luscossury and universal auxiliary to such inansiuns. ReposQ and security, as well os overy 
principle of giNid taste, demand tiiat Uuise should Iks efliciontly and distinctly protected by an arohiteutiiral orna- 
mental structure. Tho liiui of <1fmaroatien should ho uiioquivoiully defiimd. " But," says Gilpin, “whence this 
horror of a fence wliich good sense — a cimstituoiit part of good tosto — prescribes } If it bo contrary to good sense 
to admit tiio cattle on tho dressed lawn, it is, I cxmocive, equally contrary to let it appear they ore admitted," 
which would bo tho cose wore tho ha-hu of Kent introduced, or tho miscrablo subtorftigo of tho invin^ fence 
arloptod, which the modem improver so stFonnously recommends. Mr. Gilpin, speaking of tlie division of the dross 
ground from tho posture beyond it, thus forcibly sums up tho whole aignment : — “ 1 hold it imperinus that tho 
manorial house, oithor of ancient or modirn date, sliould bo sepamted from tho posture by a wall. 1 think it ogree- 
ablo to good tosto ti&at a Grecian, Italian, or any other pile of sufiidentdiBTaoter or magnitude, dumld also be thus 
accompanied. In oases where this accompaniment is not requisite, nr cannot wdl bo applied, 1 prefer a more solid 
fonco to a flimsy one; end a sunk fence I hold to be iMly irreeoneUaUe to a ohadow taete” 

Mr. Duwuing considers, that in consctiuence of North America possessing in on eminent degrao bold pic- 
turesque Bocnory, noble rivers, stupondous cataracts, bold expansive lakes, that any attempt at imitating^ on o ^ 
■maU scale, anythuig of this nature must bo dearly avoided; now we dissent entirely tom sudi views. It 
might as well bo said, and with equal propriety, that because we have our lakes of Oumborlond and Eillaznt^, 
artificial water is to be czduded from tho park. What would, indeed, bo the aspect of our nobloBt country 
rcaidonoes when deprived of their lakes swonning with waterfowl? On A small scale even, a limited piece of I 
water aocompamod with rocky decoration, judiciously planted and arranged with the hand of taste, cscates^ to the * 
poasosBor of such, on amount of gratification for his doily enjoyment exceeding anything we eon pretend to describe. ' 
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Gardening, in fiict, is an art ; and wJiotlier that art ia oxomplifiod on a rood of ground, or on tan tiiiAuHind ocaws, 
it matten little, providing tho princnpleB of that art oharactorize the execution of the improvomenta, and the dotaila 
are worked out under tho guidance of a mind ombued with true taste. Let us explain what we moan by the 
application of principles, and tho excrcuBu of taste. Tho former dotonninos tho position of water, the line of 
approach, the arrangement of plaiitatious, tho aspect of the mansion, and tho appropriate situatiou of rookwork, 
&r. ; the latter gives the peculiar expression of tho ideas intended to be cxoniplided, without any violation of 
voonsistonoy or propriety. 

** He gains all points, vrho*p1f>aHiiigly oonfinuidH, ** More cautiiMudy will taate its slcnroB reveal, 

HttrpriscH, varies, and etaiacals tlie bonniUi; Its greatest art is, aptly to cuirral ; 

Calls in the country, catoheii opening gladiM, Tu lead with iH.<crot guile tlic prying sight 

Joins willing woods, and varies sliodrs Irtm shades ; To where oimi]Kinent lurts may best unite, 

How breaks, dt now directs, the intending lines ; And ftirm one brituteous well-connected whole, 

Paints as you plant, and, us you work, designs.** To charm the cyu, and captivate the soul.** 

KmtthVa jMHdheajte. 


Nearly two hiindrod pages of the volume undiT review are oetnipied in dcismbing the various kinds of trfrs 
and shrubs suitable for oniameiitol planting; to tiiose, bowi'ver, who have access to ImwIou^h yirfmretum Jiri- 
tannieumf the descriptions of Mr. Downing, iu a Mciontiiie point of vi(‘w, will he va1iii‘1oBR. 

Tho chapter on the “ Tmatuimt of U'attr” w'ill ho read with interest; fur, although it is a mere exposition 
of tho principlos of IMce, Itcpton, Gilpin, aud otlicrs, it is not cneunilMircd with any inilivitiuni imculiuritios, 
and henoo tills part of tlic work may lie poriisofl with adnintage. The chapter on “ /ra^w,’* also, is W(;ll wuilh 
consulting, oUhuiigb it more ]in>perly ought to Jutve iNvm styled, “ On the Approai'h liourl and Ornninentel 
Drives.” TJiis is oltogetiier treated with hm much bn^vity ; we eonsider it a subject of iiniiieiise import onee^ 
and one which has never yot been so elaborately discussed m its impiutoneo, in ndutiun to luudseaiK* garden- 
ing, m manifestly tienunds. 

The nmiuining portion of the work is on rural nrebitcidiuv, ehiefly borrowed from 

Farm^oudVill/A i and an appendix, principally extracts fiiiin the fiartlrum* Hlagazinv.- U. (i. 


ItiktUaianits liotitro. 

The MMee of the Vieteyia, or Moyal IHUvr //%.— Fntil quite nnieuliy this queen of tiio watimi lias very gener- 
ally received the iiamn of Victoria regia {hiudie^), which is tiiat wliieli we adopted at vol. i. p. 225. It iqipeuris 
however, from an m’oount just published by J. E. Gray, Ksq., of ilie liritisb Museum, {Ahu, Moff. AV/. Jlie/.,) 
that K Iteffina claims procednniH.*, on the ground of priority, over Dr. Lindlcy’s name, regia. Sir Tt. (th(>ii Mr.) 
Sehfimbiirgk, who scut the lirat aiM*outit, draw'ings, and H|ieeimcns of tiie plant to England, ]>roiKised to name it 
Nymphiea A'ictoriu. On its anirol hen; its diMtiuctti<*s8 from Nympbu'u u-os rcHtigiiiHed, and the iinme Vietori;! 
Regiuu was sulwtitutcd hy Mr. Gray, as a ** simple act of friimdship'* towuids an ulweiit traveller, wlio liud not tlio 
aamo means of comparison at lierbieo which existed in ianidon. Mr. Gray piuvonolly distdaims both geiu'rie and 
specific names, and considers them os liclonging to Sir 11. Seliomburgk, “ for it was bo w'ho iiroposed that the plant 
should lie dedicated to the Uucun.’* iSy a mistake of the engraver, the jdato, publishitl with the original aeeoiuit, 
was lettered A'ietoria rngulis {Mwuihtfrffh'). Tho nuino V. regia, afterwards used by Dr. Undley, and subsequently 
adopted extensively, is stated to bo an error of tiie press in tiie index, to the Atbenaium journal, in wliieli an 
account of the plant had Ixxiii published uiidf‘r the jiroper name of V. llt'gina, in a report of a meeting of the fio- 
tanical Society of Ijoiulon, to which body the original destTiptions and ilmwings wen: sent by Sebomburgk. Tims 
the plant bod received the following names: — ^Kuryale amazemiea {Tbej^ig, 1832); Nymj^'a Victoria (.Sehtmi- 
burghf 1837); VicUma llogina {Sefunub. aud Gray, 1837); V. n^galis (fty mur); V. ri'gia 1837); V. 

Crusiona {IfOrbigu^^ 1840). Mr, J. De G, Sowerby eonhinds that the oldost specific name, aniazonieo, should 
bo retained, or rather, he says, ought never to have la^en altered ; this odds onothcr atiae —Y, auiazonica {Sour- 
erbg^ 1860). Wc perceive that Sir W. J. Hooker now adopts Mr. Gray’s views, giving “preference, in point of 
date, to the name Bogina; but venturing to place it in tim genitivo case (Hcginm), os was done by the learned 
Dryander in regard to the Strclitxia Beginoe.” 

White TratuparcHt Oarrot. — ^The penuonenoo of certain typos of plants, commonly dossed among esculents, is too 
generally believed. This exaggerated, not to say erroneous, opinion bos boon prcjudidiil to all attempts to im- 
prove particular vegetables. In tho carrot, fur instance, the variety having a white skin would seem to have bccn 
condemned ibr ovcor ; except, perhaps, the white carrot of Bretouii. Yet it is dear that wo do not know the innu- 
menblo atmospheric influences, os wdl os those 'wliich relate to situation and soil ; all which may oonsidcrahly 
■ atndiorato or improve the types of our commonest vegetables. With this view M. Ilartiid, Sen., of Mulhmise, has 
latdy Bucoeeded in raising a very iutercsiing novdty in tho form of a white tronsparent carrot. It only rosomhles 
the otiierwhito varieties in size. It is distinguished by its toots being of moderate lotigth, its oarlinoss, and cspociiilly 
by having the appearance of pure white wox overlaid with a coating of al^ng vornidi. Its leaves are diort, Andy 
cut, the collar (fanned by the stalks of the leaves) is slender and inserted in a deep cavity. In point of flavour it 
'comes near tee rod varieties, a ciroumstauce that will render the trausition between the rod and those commonly 
eoUud white, moro naturaL— Jfertieole, 
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GLADIOLUS NATALBNSI8, VAU. WILLSIOBEANUS, 


GLADIOLUS NATALENSTS, Vab. WILLMOREANUS. 


Nat, OrdOTt luxnACBJB. 


GmKiuc rninAcnsn.— Oliulloliiii, 2^furtk;fbrt^ PcriatUh oo- 
nilline, Bn]H*rior, Irrofrulur; tulip ruihor terete; limb Blx-ported 
and tvnwlippcd, the lobcB nneiiunl. Siamnu throe, limerted In 
the tube of the periimtb, eiiict or Bub-aecand, included nr ex- 
Borted ; fllifoi'ui ; aHthera linear, affixed by the bock 

iibove the bow. Ovarjf inferinr, obtiiocly thnNseiiled, three, 
celled ; m>uln namcniiin, in many rowa in the central iinide of 
the cellH, iwnilulouH, unntni]KniH ; xfy/e liliform; ttlffmaa three, 
pebiloid-diJiited. QipuHte niembranuuH, threcMicIled, InuulicU 
dally'three.Tiilved. Stvds numerous, penduhnin, flat^compressed, 
u'iiiKiMl, ^r more rarely ffloboso, sub-buocuto, with a hicwio or 
fleshy testa ; r»pho free within the tcsfai. SinJnryo axile, but 
little shorter than the fleiJiy olbiinwii, lUi the rudicln Teaching 


the hilum, Bupcrlor. Ilerba rare in eentnd Enropo, and the 
Mediterranean rciilan ; abundant and varied at the ciape of Good 
Hope; root bulbous-tuberouB; loaves two-rnnked, oquttimt; 
flowen Nccund In a almplo Bidfce, very often nodding; spathe* 
two.va]ved, ponbitont. -[EmU, (/m. iVon/, 1S39.) 

GLADIOI.VB MATALKMMrR, Mriuwardt. liOaVOB BWOn|.Bhapod, 
libbed in the midille, obKiirely nervcfl ; flowers btill<4duiiMd ; 
outer Negments broadly ovotc, obtniie, and mueronnlute; ante- 
rior inner sogmentH linrar oblong, tho posterior obovate and 
convex. 

SvvoNYMT.—GlailioIns iwittncimiB, Tfmdrrr, 

Var. 'Williuore*N Corn-flag. Flowers whlto, 

streaketl witli ddicate rose-jmride. 


B ESCJUIPTION.— A perotmiiil herb, with hulbous-iuborou^'* mitK, or corms, froni which arc 
producicHl tho oi'oct stcniH three to four feel in height, bearing two ranked, equitiint, Hword- 
Hhapod lonvoH, and terminated by the long crowded flower-spike. Flowers ercamy wliitc ; the 
thn‘e u])])er broiul nninded divisions of tho jieriaiith sUvaked with dolittate rosc-purplo ; the 
three lower murrow divisions with a strong ooiitral stripe of deep rose-purjilo, same colour 
appearing, both intenudly and externally, just below the mouth of the tube of die perianth* and 
above, its narrowed ]mi^. The individual blus^ms are about three and a-half inches across 
whc>n expanded, luid are very numerous, forming a s])ikc twenty inches long, of wliich our figure 
necessarily gives a very inndequate repn^si'iitation. 

lliK‘i'ouY,&e. — ^The very line and distinct Gladiolus roprosented in the aceompunying plate, 
was raised and sent to tis, along witli some other almost equoUy flue varieties, Ji)y Mr. Cole, gar- 
dener to J. AVillmoro, Esq., of Oldfonl, near Binningliam. They wen» alKobtaincd between 
G. gimdav»msis (written Guncbivi, by lliabert; and sometimes guudieusis) and floribuiidus, the 
bat(th of seeds from wliieb they weni produced, having been saved fi*om each of these kinds, 
mutually crossed. We presume they have flowered for the first time this season. Of the 
iH’aiity ol‘ the variety Wore us^ o\u* plate, from its limited size, can convey no adequate 
notion : imagine a spike, nearly two feel long, crowded with the larger and delicately marked 
flowers, and some idea of it may be realized. We hope shortly to present figures of the other 
varieti(*s which have been uamed, Oldfordicnsis, and rosco-piirptfreus, the former a delicate 
salmony flesh colour, tho latter deep rose-i'cd, both very distinct and beuiitifld. G. Will- 
moroaiius has been uamed in compUment to Mr. Willmore, who is well known as a liberal 
patron of ganleuing. The subjoined remarks of Mr. Cole, on the culture and hybridization * 
of Gladioli, will render unnecessary any remarks of our own on the subject of culture.— M. 


ON THE CROSS-BREEDING AND CULTURE OF TUB GLADIOLUS. 

By Ma. J. COLE, Gaiuibnbu to J. WiuMovat Esq., Oldvooh. 

JKRHIS highly interesting family of plants, though comprehending some fine vorieticB, still presents a 
A want of novelty in the lato flowering kinds ; and, from this cause, now varieties in this class, 
2^K}B8CBsing appreciable merit, will lie certainly esteemed. Tlie fact that, comparatively speaking, there 
ore few novelties in this seetioii of the family, is a nolicoablc circumstanco, considering the freedom 

* While on tho subject nf hybrkllKing Gladioli, It may be UBohil to Bonic of oar naden to leain the expcrleiiae of the late Dees of 
HanehcRtcr, u rvoonlcd iu the Journaiiffthe Hortuntftural (1H47) The genus Gludiolus, with the cxoeptlaii of the few 

spooloB of which the lower lip IsablHWiated, on which account theBo wore orroneonsly Ibnned into a Befioratc genus, Auisaathus, 
by Hwcet, Ih pretty uniform hi the sbiqw of the flower, with much (Uvenlty of idxp, colour, fuUagn, stature, and even seed, whlife 
Inst feature bidnced Hwoct to build up another false genus, Sphioruspora. Forty years ago 1 first crossed tho large and brUlisA 
searlot and white Gladiolus cardinalis with tiio smaller, but more fercly flowering, G. bbuidus, which spnrta with white, purple, and 
nisiMSilourcd flowers, and (under the name of canicus, which was in truth rather a local variety of the some) of a coiipory fleah- 
coluur. Tho result was a fertile breed of great beauty, of which tho pro\'alling flolour was purpUsh roseate. CroHod again witlf 
cardiDBllik it yielded florid plants, scarlet, ocppor^soloarod, roHe.cnIourt>d, white, and purple with ondleM variation. By a crom of 
the first mule, and of cardhudls itself with G. tristis, whufo the flower is imle yellow with brown Bpeoks, deeper tints and ridh 
speokUng wero tntraduced, with a dlffbreaop in the foliage and seeds, the seed of G. tAitls being amoUer and hmgor, its Isavea rigid 
and (luudrangular, the transverse section exhiUting u cross. Tho seodN of oardinolis ten like those of Uandns, but larger. There 
oun scarcely be two species more disslinllar than cardlnalis and tristis In any genus which has tho fonn of the periniyh unlfonn, tho 
latter having such remarkable loaves, narrow, rigid, ai'd creot, a slender stem, with night-smelling flowers, and & former, very 
VOL. u. 


former, very 
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with 'whidi they produce Bocda. Henoo our recent varifiticf) — [Willmorconust Oldfordionsui and roBoo- 
purptuouBf mentioned above] — ^will bo hailed with delighti in coiiBequenco of their dutmotneBS of 
colour and of inorkinf', os compared with any of thoec now in general cultivation. 

What a magniiioent appoaranco ui prcBentod by a group of Gladiolus gandavensiBi occupying the 
liBck ground of on Amcricaii bedi a clump on tlie lawn, or a place in the shrubliery border, during the 
months of Sc^ptomber and October — a season when flowers are much wanted. Gladiolus oppositiflorus 
iri also equally bcautiM in its way, producing a spike of white biosBoms eighteen inches long, and also 
bhioming in autumn, when suidi an object has a very commanding appcaranoc. Tho Gladioli havo on 
extra claim on our attention, from licing perfectly hardy ; I allude now to tho natalcnsis soctioii, com- 
prising the two above named, and a few other varieties equally beautiful, such as vernalis, spicatus, 
polystachius, pyramidolis, and ramosus, the lastruamod being vexy desirable ii'om its dwarf habit. 
Ihe new varieties above alluded to ore Hybrids of the same class, raised here, and are crosses uctween 
G. gaiidavcnsiB and floribundus, seeds liaving been saved from each, and mutually crossed. It may 
be well to remark the advantage which would result, if all who interest themselves in hybridising, 
particularly when they ore working on the first or sccond.croHHCR —which, generally speaking, produce 
seedlings with but little variation in colour or markings, tlic difference being generally in tlie size of 
bloom and intensity of colour — would note the same, and ri'port thereon ; for such information laid 
before tlie public would greatly advance the objects of tho hybridist, much time being frequently lost 
in truvellihg over ground already cxidored. 

These few remarks on what is x^iriicularly wanted in this interesting tribe, recall to mind an 
opinion of tho late lamented Dean of Manchester, who held that the (‘ordinalis section would nqt cross 
with the natalcnsis section ; hence liis idea of sulidividing tliem. 1 freely grant the diflicuUy, but 
am for from thinking it impossible to effect such* a cross ; which, if it could be obtained, would be 
productive of all tliat could ho desired, by giving us a class of intermediate flowers that would bloom 
later than tlie cardinolis family, and earlier than tho gandavensis varieties. Another grand object 
would also bo achieved, by imxiarting a hardier constitution to tiio cardinolis section, by tliis means 
destroying tho tendency to early growth, which is a point of great imjiortancc' ; the fact of Uicir moving 
for growth so early as November rendering them jiailieularly liable to suffer injury if they are i>lanted 
out at tliat season ; and lienee the absolute necessity, if this tendency is to be overruled, of obtaining 
crosses with some of the hardy kinds. Tho introduction of the colour and mui'kings of the cardinolis 

hraiul flcini-nciiinbent slanoouM fuUago, and an inrliucd holf-nx-uinlKnit itum with larnr worli'tiind white bltMHomx ; yvt thn iinxlucc 
of thL>fio Intirmlxcd in furlilr, anil where the tliinl HixvlrH hlaniluH hoii lioeii alHo udmltti'd Into tfip union, it in fertilp in the extrcnic 
(inoomparuhly momiothan tlie pun' G. CHnllnnlin), and Iqr tlint trlpli' rnmn the tail ntronff (ilutllniaH o])|N)Hltiflorub of Muduauncur 
hna olao produced ofliiprins, whieli, thouRh not dispaned ut prenent to miike need freely, hue produced nome thiM yen. Again, tbc 
fnt of thcnc niules won fcrtiluod by G. himutun (known at the Cape by tlic name ronmin), a plant with flowen ntnuKbtor than umiul 
In the genuH, and ntrongly noented, the IcavcK hairy ond margined with red. That crow hon not on yet iirovcd fertile. The name O. 
hlmutuH was crunncil hy Mr. Bidwlll at Sydney, where the CaiH* hulhs thrive more freely than here, vdUi G. alatuii (which Kekhm 
widied to torn off into a gciiun Ilcbcu), having Imrd rigidly ribbed Iraven, a idiort ston, and orange flowers. The oroMwbred iflimts 
flowerad here lust autumn, being intermediate In foliage and flower. The only opportunity I have had of crowing G. uhitUH with the 
fltst4iomod mules was defeated, notwithstanding mneta precaution, through Uie intniductliai of iwUen by the humble-bees, which ore 
dangemos marplots to such expt'rlments. The showy G. natulcusis (colled also pidttuclnus) of the Natal country, which endures more 
frost than any of the aoutlicm Gladioli, though it siiffors much from July ruins in many posiUonn, has been freely crossed hy mysolf, 
by Mr. Itelllelil, by Mr. Itidwlll, and by cultivators on the Continent, wltli G. oiipoutittoras, a Madagascar plant, found, pcriiaps, also 
in Cufllraria, and often called imiimporly in the shops floribundus, un old name for n very difforent plant. The oross mmud O. 
Gandavl (for the o^icctivc name Oaiubivenids to a garden cross is Tcry objectionublu) has been flgurod In tho hcaatlfhl Ghent 
perludleal work of M. Van Uoiitte and his fellow Juboumrs in botanic unil horticultural science ; It is there stated most crronrouoly 
to have been raised between natulensSs and canliuuUs; it flowemi at Ghent for tho first time in Eiiroiici, tho soil ond ollmato being 
mneh more congenial to Gladioli there than at Spoflhrfh and in tho west of England ; hut some of the seedlings raised in Devonshire 
and taken to Hy^>y hud flowered earlier. Abundance of hcaatifol socdlings huvo been raised hero and abroad between cardlnalls 
and opposlttflnirus, and r»ep mwf, many of which have been sent over from the fkmtincnt under tho name G. ramosus, os if they 
were plants of a natural speolcs. Those from abroad have geneniUy iKuished sesm hero, the soil luul eUmato being too dump; but 
my own seedlings, probably tlie opposite cross, have a mueh stronger oouhtitnUon, more variety of ecdour, and have this season 
ripened muoh seed. This statement might, perhaps, Induce the reader to think oU tho species eosily convertiUe; but it Is not so. 
If I am asked why, I con only say, that the ways of God are not os our ways, and oro post finding out. The cross erroneously slated 

t have been madn between Q. natalcnsis and eardinolis, if not absolutely impossible, Is so dUBciilt, that repeated attempts made 
ring successive yuan 1^ myself, and by J. T. Aloook, Esq., who Interested Idinself in this matter, and probably by many otbon, 
havo all proved abortiiv; and no cross haa been ellboted, iw for as 1 know, between G. natslcnsis and any spcelfn from tho Cape 
^ territory, although both natulensis uiid the Cape siiedi's mix readily with tho Madagaucar plant. 1 am now trying whether tho 
cross a. Oonduvi, being hulf-bluod, will mingle with the Cape speries, and the resnlt is not yet quite certain. 1 lately set nine 
flowers of G. oppositlfloms with pollen of G. hlnutns. Large pods were readily produeod, but unexpectedly they proved to contain 
only chaff and perishing ketnuls, the fertllbcation baring, perhuiis, extended to tho seed-vessel and the outer coat of sU the ovniei^ 
wltheul linvtng vivified them ; but I believe one frosty night in August eausod the failure. Five equally fine pods wore produced at 
tha miue time on a searict if canliuaUs mule. Few of their ovules were at all fertiliacd, and the greater part of those were ohaff, but 
a few apparently good seeds were amongst them, which will prabaUy vegetote. O. Gandavl itself has ripened its seed three 
sueoessivr years, and one from tho first batch of its descendants is now In fl'vwcr. It iircscrves the eross-hred type, and might be 
acoounted a dfsttnot speciui, if I did not know tliat it was raised from oppositiflorus by iNdlen of natalomds. It reverts, however, a 
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varieties would also be a grand point ; imagine the colour and marking of Gladiolus Prineo Albert, 
or formofflssimiui, in a raceme of erect flowers, like those of gondavonsis or floribundus 1 What could 
be a more splendid object ! 

1 admit there are many obstacles to prevent the accomplishment of this much-to-bcMlcsired feature, 
still I think it is to be done, and would suggest that the difference of constitution riiould be taken into 
oonfddcnition. The fiict of their coming fiY>m oi)poHitc ports of the Cai)c ; and, again, elevation may have 
Bomctliing to do with tlieir freedom of seeding. Their general riiarocter is decidedly favourable, there 
being no distinctivo diiiercncc between them to constitute what is generally accepted as an obstacle to 
the praduction of crosses; consequently it must be attributable to some peculiarity wo arc not 
acquainted with, lliercforo I argne the necessity of looking to the habitat and locality of each plant 
and the probable influence it would have on them. Lastly, I would suggt^ the c3(]>crimont — wliit^, by 
the by, wduld lie rather tedious— of taking, say thi'ee varieties of eaeii kind — ^the more distinct the 
varieties, and the nearer the olluiiico, the better— and settling them together, crossing tlic of&pring of 
the six varieties with cocli other. Thus a series of years would Ite oec‘U]>icd befoi'c tlic tbaiure would 
bo obtained, but 1 think that tlm most fcosiblo way of setting about to obtain it ; and 1 believe it would 
lie brought about by gradually imparting the constitution of the opposite iMirents to each otlier's 
oflspring. 

llie cultivation of (his trilH* is vciy simple, 'fhoy require a Jood friable loam, with an lulmixturo 
of leaf mould, placing a layer of oow manure ut the? lK)(.tom of the bed. TJie nataicnsis varieties should 
1 k) planted in March, about four incthes det']), and nine inches epoi't in and between fho rows. The 
early fluwcnTig kinds are best iimtifted in pots in a cold fiiiTno during tlic winter months, and planh'd 
out ill tlie s])riiig ; for their growing so early as Novemhen' iTiiders tlu>m liable to suffer injui^' T.^im 
the severity of the winU'i* if they aii^ planted out ll that season ; lieiuti' it is advisable to pot tliem in 
the autumn, and store* tliem in a cold frame, merely protecting tlicm fiflni ftost. 

I would strongly recommend giouiiing these plants, and in doing this, would recommend the late 
flowering kinds to lie planted in tin* following way : — Gandaveiisis spleudens in the cc'ntio ; n row of 
floribundus nroanil it.; folluw’cd by the orange viiiiety of gnndavonsis, polystaeliius, and Oolvillii 
su^xTlia ; flUing up the margin, two w tlms* lows ^cej), w»ith rumosuB, lliis lieiiig the most dwarf 
variety of tliis division of the family. ITiis arrungi'mont would Ik* productive of contrast of colour, and 
they would lie graduated in height. The early flowering kinds would have a beautiful effect planted 



littlo timanlh thi' male iiamit, the irariilr Hliiport of tin* fonialc parmt brins lew Htnmslr niarknl Umn tin* nrismsl miilcw, and tlir 
flowtT is Kcarccly an Inrsc* or bright ciiluiiral, fiiUfia'ins tin* rourw* I burr olwcrviHl iii utlier cusch, that HOt*dlinKii Awni a cmatubrod 
phmt by itn uim pollen Hoinetlmoi doKmvratu in the Mbse or lirilliancy of their flowem. 

*■ W'c niiwt nnt tnra to the Gladioli of the northern huiiihiiihere, thoiv being, however, a plant of intermediate pcwltlan, G. 
aquInneUaUs, on the heights of Sierra Lranc. The northern Gladioli arc all imrplish, wltli a tcnileney to rosiMmlmir, and in a few 
cases to blue, cienpUng the wliltlsh and the white vaiietius. They peremptorily rrfUac to Imeed with the Caiie spuoloii ; ond, 
although 1 will not say that the eroHS is imponlhlc, I have foiled in so mnny attempts that I liave abandoned them. But although 
the northern species dlflbr somewhat lh>m those of the Gape territory, and agree with (I. nutalensis iu a more direct presentation of 
tlie flowers to the flrant firom an orent stalh, Uioro are a groat many diffcnait local forms of tlwm, witli a groat general similarity of 
ospeot and intormediute fiirms, wliich almost defeat the attempts to distinguish them spcclflcally, hut flirnlsh, with u similarity of 
flower, a strange divenity of seed— Uic winged or foliaceons margin of Uie African speoies being ounspicuoiui in Byxantinus, oom- 
munls, BouohcaniiSi imd some others ; totolly disappearing in G. segetalis, Fischcrlsnus, and somo others ; curtailed 'In some 
varieties, and almost obsolete in othors, of G. communis. TIk* griulual curtuilment of tiuit margin in vorietius of oomuiuniB, as well 
as tho oloBO rcsemhlanoc of G. segetalis to them, riiows that the supuratiem of the latter as a genus is prepostenuus. But there 
is another strange drcumntanoc connected with them, which tends to show liow species originate. G, HyEoatlnas wiU grow 
and increase greatly in almost any soli or situation; G. segetalis Is very apt to die at Spoflbrth. 1 supposed 'it tender 
and fearful of wet. The white aiailidus commntatus of Buuchd, communis ulhus of the Dutch, but in truth a white 
O. segetalis, always dies at Biwflbrth. I betievc they perish because the soil, however good fer barley, Is too light for 
them. Near Trieste and In Santa Maura, Q. segetalis engrossivl strong yellow ploughed land that lay flat and wot, and 
was also pestered by Aristoloeliia Clematitis; hut G. IllyricuB is only found In meadows of allnvial soil, subject to inun- 
dation ; and where I saw It in flower In May, near Trieste, the sod was then three inches under water. Yet these three speetes 
require nice disorlminatiou to sepurutc them. Although the northern Gladioli, which conform with cardinolis, &o., os to their 
seed, will not breed with them, 1 believe, on the contrary, that there ta no obstacle to their breeding with their Eurcqieun eougennrs 
that have round unwinged seeds. I should eonoclve that Q. Byaontinus and communis, which have seeds like the African sarts^ and 
are not partlealar as to position, are nearest to the northern (iladfulus of the oldest days; that some of its nflhiiring, having feUen 
into peculiar situatiooii, have acquired omiatittttioaal poouUariUcs, with some alterations of aiqicct and structure, tliat luve become 
fixed olmraetcrs, 

** 1 have already shown that the CHadiolnB erossed from G. oppositiflorus (whicli breeds freely with the Gape qipeusj by pollen of* 
G. «aiAiiei«ta (which Will Bot), produoes aeodlingii, one of which haring flowered, reverted a little towurds the male tjqio. 1 believe 
all the Ci^ speotos of Ghidioitts to be onnvcrtSble ; 1 have feund no positive impodlnicnt. The rare G. abbreviatus udght be alnteet 
mn/ifl between O. ennonlus and tristls; It has the ourions leef of the latter, and a flower apiiroaohlng to that of G. ounonius. 

** Tho blending of colours amongst OTOM.1ired plants is rather caprlAknu. The ssarlet G. eardinolls with a white O. blandus, 
and with the ydlowiiih G. ongiistus and O. oppositiflorus, gave a irarplish rosc-ootour. 0. natalonBis Impresses 1^ oMour 
more strongly cm G. appositltlorus than G. cardinolis docs, being more ncailyakin; whether from that eauso or not Iwillmit 
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in the following way : — Insigiiis central j La Princess around it ; followed by formosisBimnB, princeisi, 
and Hex rubrorum; completing the bed, two or tlircc rows deep, wtth Virgin Queen. Tfao bloom of 
Gladioli hero this season has been truly grand ; and 1 am sure that if they were to bo planted in 
masses, instead of 1)cing isolated, as is too frequently the case, they would bo much more highly 
esteemed. The foct of their being expensive may prevent many persons from growing them ; but this, 
1 doubt not, will be soon overruled when they are brought into general fovour. 

In raising seedlings in an ordinary way, 1 should recommend sowing the seed early in the spring, 
in a cold frame, say about Moroh, protecting the frame from frost and keeping it shut up for a fort- 
night or throe weeks ; in the meantime withhold water, there being suifieient humidity in the soil at 
that season to advance the early stages of the development of the seed ; this caution is ^ importanco at 
this critical period, after which, however, w’ater may be given as circumstances may require. The frame 
must he kept close, giving air by degrees os tlie seiiHoii advances, and stimnlating them with ‘heat as 
much as possible, consistent with the natural habits of the plant, in order to make the hulbs as laipie us 
possible the fii'et season ; this will he the means of inducing them to bloom in two years from the seed, 
which is a desideratum. If tlicy arc planted the second scoson in a frame, and slightlj* cxdted in the 
spring, the frame being afterwards taken away, and the little wonts of the plants — os w'ater, &c. — 
attended to, many of them will unfold their beauties in the course of the autumn. 


NOTICE OF SOME KEMARKABLE SPECIMENS OF CYCAS REVOLUTA. 


By Mm. OEOBGE T^YLOB, Chatswobtk. 

J N on article descriptivo of ^ . Van Ilontte’s nursery at Ghent, reecnti}' puhliNhed by Mr. Masters of 
Canterbury, in the Oardemr*B Clironiele, allusion is mode to some remarkable Sago Palms, noticed 
growing in the Palm-stove of that establishment'. Through the kiudnem of M. Regel, onrator of tlic 
Botanic Garden, Halle-u]ion-Siilc in Saxony, who introduced them to M. Van Iloutlc's establishment, 
when employed in Surinam as his botanical cciilcciur, and of M. Hermann Scits of Munich, wlio pre- 
pared a drawing of them for me, 1 am enabled fo introdueo to the notice of your reaflei's the acetnn- 


I ponying particulars, and representation of these tine spedmens which, previous to their importation, 
! were detected growing on the site of an undent cemetry near Paramaribo, tho capital of Surinam. 

! It must be considered a remarkable dreumstanee, that inhiiitely more female tlian male plants of 

Cycas revoluta are known to exist, not only in the gardens of EuroiX!, but also in their native haldtat- 
C^ima and Japan, where Thunherg and Siobold found the Sago Palm in its wild sUito ; but rarely met 
with male plants. In European collections too, but one solitary male spedmen has been recognised ; 
it flowered in the Botanic Garden of St Petersburgh.* Again, Mr. Rcgel observes, that he himsedf 
never cnoountered a single male plant of Cycas revoluta in Surinam ; and, with tliu exception of one 
plant, which has not yet flowered, all tho spedmens that geutlonian sent homp from Paramaribo, had 
previously flowered, — and proved females. 

Perhaps no spedmens of the Sago Palm, remarkable for their great hdght, and extraordinary 
branching habitude, existing in their native climes— 'Certaiiily not in Europe — con at all com.]iare W'ith 
those here portrayed, and which oro stUl, according to Von lloutto’s advertising catalogue, on sole in 
the Ghent nurseries. 

In Surinam, there were seen some plants in full bloom at four feet high tho ground ; but tho 
tallest spedmen forwarded to Belgium, was nine feet three inches high from the ground to tho top of 
the trunk, or base of tho fronds (fig. 1). Tho largest branching spedmen exhibited in the engraving 
is eight feet six inches high from tho ground to the apex of tlio head divisions (flg. 2) ; tlic other 
branching specimen shown in the drawing is eight feet in height (fig. 3). Mr. Kc^l is himself of 
opinion, from what he observed in Surinam, that Sago Palm has never attained greater dimensions 

than those just mentioned, cither in that or any other country — ^not even excepting tho native habi- 
tats of tho plant, China and Japan. Moreover, respecting the pfesnmed age of these fine Pycads, — 
sapposing that frill forty years must have elapsed previous to the formation of tho “ annual rings of 
the stem” at present obsc^blo, and reckoning the number of tho latter as amounting to about sixty, 
they have, in that gentleman’s estimation, passed through all the wondioas phasoa of vegetable deve- 
lopment fiir a good round ocntuiy, or oven a longer period. 

n r*Aimdcplaotflffliepyewrcv6lQta,isra(»rdoduhaTinsblaaaiedintlieo(dlf!elion oflfiMNeOwm oTTork, aboat IflSS (F7or. 

J Moq,), Tbla,Whlcb ww aa aged ^aat, la stated to bsYO been presented by tho Earl of Derby to Mrs. Beaumont of Brettim uhl ; it 
■ftenrards came into the possesslan of MIee Nellson ; and subeequcntly puased to the ShetHold Dotanlo Garden, -where it flowered 
againin 1830/ Thie was stated to have tacea the first a‘ul only male {dsnt that had bloomed In England.] 






Tt 18 worthy of n*iiiiirk thaty in Cliiiiii and Japan, tin* SiigoPaliii produces its ]duinc*likc crust of 
IcavcM but once a year ;• hut, iu Suriimiu, iiniiclled by cii-cumstonucs rclatinff to its climatolog 3 'f they 
fi-equeiitly make two distinct growtlis during^ the sumo iieriod. That this is mainly, if not solely, 
attributable to the prcsuiicc of a greater amount of humidity in certain localities comtNircd with othcra 
in that country, will he cvidmit, when it is stated that plants of the Sngci Pulin, w'hicb grew in situa- 
tions bo(X)niii)g inundated dui'iiig tlie “ruiny season, ” wen? olwcrx'ed to liiivo made two growtlis ; 
wheifas, others growing in more elevated, and consequently, much drier places, occomplislicd hut one 
seusouttl dc?veloiimeiit of their fi-ond-like foliage. Rciisoning anologieully, dews not tho knowledge of 
this foot supply us at once with a feasible explanation of the reason, why Cycadaceio coming from 
Surinam, arc? not os readily, and as rapidly, induced to vegetat**, as members of tho same family 
importi'd from climes loss hot and moist ? 

Wo have nlrc^y observed, that tho magnificent Cycads which form tho subject of these remarks, 
grow upon the site of what had once Wn a cemetery, adjacent to the town of Furamoriho. My 
Surinam informant enters somewhat furtlicr into a description of the situation in question. Ilo 
describes it as « a deserted, sunny spot, near to a marsh,” which regularly lK*comeR so much swollen 
during tho primuiy half of Uio “ rainy season,” as to overflow to sonic distance, the sulgaccnt tomtory ; 
hut partly iu consequence of tho great heat iiiduciug a rapid evaporation, and partly owing to the 
porosity and thirstiness of tho sail, occasioned by the plentiful presence of sand, the inundation quickly 
subsides, or rather disappears. Polypodium aurcum grew luxuriantly, but giticcftilly, upon the trunks 
of the Sago Palms ; luxuriant grosses, and Cyiieraeero clothed the spongy ground around them ; closo 
at liand were various Malpighias and Mclastomaccm ; also several Polygona(x*a}, as Goccoloba guaya- 
nensis, &c., the tout cjue/tMe composing a pretty exotic wilderness of shrubs, and herbaceous plonts,* 
festooned with white, rose-coloured, and golden Ipoinoeos, and a diversity of ConvolvulacesD. Far away 
in the background, uprose the slender stems of tho royal Orcodoxo, w'hoso long fitmds contrasted 
remarkably with tho ample fans of Mauritia flexuosa standing isolated hero and there. In direc- 
tion a prunm'ol forest surrounded tho entire scene. “ Turning myself,” says Mr. llcgd, to the qppe- 
site ride, before me lay the marsh diversified with Limnochoris Humboldtii, grasses of difibrant kinds 
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and dimensions, and nnmbcrless AUsma ochinocarpnm.* Farther on were herbaceous Melostomads, 
wiUi rosy flowers, and tlic beautiful Cassia olata, profusely adorned with glorious floweivspikes of 
yellow. Beyond was tlic capital of Surinam, above which were visible the crests of many Palms, and 
immense trees of tlto whito-flowored, magnoixa-liko, Mommea amerioana." 'Viliat a delightful recollec- 
tion! 


ABSORPTION AND FIXATION OF MANURE BY EARTHS. 

By J. TOWERS, Esa., C.M.I1.S. 

9RHESE subjects have recently acquired peculiar interest in consequence of the facts disclose^ in tJic 
A Journal of the JloyeU Agrieultural Society t vol. xi. part 1 , jiarticularly in tin; elaborate article of 
Professor Way, which dcHcrilies the results of many decisive and luminous experimemts. Muiiurfs in 
the fluid state have been greatly extolled ; and of late years we have seldom taken up u hoiticnilturul 
pcriodicol without meeting with some observation or other, recommendatory of liquid manures. The 
practice, however, hna been altogether empirical, grounded upon the assumption that fluids arc moie 
readily absorbed than solids by the roots of plants. The light of truth will, as it bc>camc8 diflusc^d, 
banif^ error in theory and practice, and by the following detail of a few vary simple expcrimeiitH, T 
• hope to elucidate the principles of the new theory — of which Mr. Way's essay muy be considered tlic 
basis — and at the same time enable any intelligent cultivator of garden or field to experiment for liini- 
selfy^Biid thus to obtain results wliich must prove undeniably c»nelusive. 

All earths suited to*t]in proiior culture of good vegctaldes in general, come under ilie denomination 
of loams, which must be uudemtood to comprise vaiying proixirtioiis of sand, clsy, iron, and curboniile 
of lime (chalk) — sand and cdy being the iirc'ponderating constituents. Loams absorb manures, and 
hold them fast, thus (while tlunnsclveH lieing eemverted to soil) they pnsporc the dccomiKMablc matters 
that tlicy have absorbed, and bring them into the condition of raw sap — a fluid wliich the ]»lant can 
alono attract as its ossontial aliment. Band, and that fine earth culled pent or moor-soil, though 
suitable to the hair<rootcd tribes, do not retain manure's, and therefore ore designated hungry, being 
incapable of sustaining the higher vegetable crops. These facts comprises the leading principles of the 
RuliUmo tlicory wliich it. is our object to render plain and e^imprehensiblc. 

The dork fluid which runs Urn much to waste fi-om dung-hills and compost’ heaps, is fitted for the 
puriKiHO of experiment ; or, in lieu of it, a gcHid suhstitute can be easily i»repared by infusing a quart, 
measure of horse-droppings that have lxH>n collected two or thmi mouths (and so far fermented as to 
be somewliat blackened), in a gallon of boiling, pure rain water. As dung in the state described, has 
acquired a portion of the peculiar product of decay called humus, two fluid drachms (equal to about a 
dessert spooniul) of strong liquor of pure ammonia, arc to lx> added when the heat is much n'dueed. 
The whole should then lie stirred repeatedly, and tlius left to digest for twenty-four hours, when the 
ammonia will have united witli the humus matter, and ii deep brown liquid manure will be tlie result. 
It should bo clearly undciatood tJiat any kind of such fluid, howm'CT prepared, from tlic excrements of 
uiiiinals or of poultry', whether recently mode and sweet, or in a state of decay and fetid, will answer 
equally well ; but the foit'going iirqmration is recomineiided to enable tlie inquiring qpc'rator to “ licgin 
at the licginiiiiig,” and thus to make himself acquainted ’a'iUi every individual proee-ss. When the mix- 
ture has remained undisturbed ibr sumo hours after the last stirring, tlic liquor should be strained 
tlunugh a cloth or flannel drainer, and kept in a bottle, or covered jug for future operations, which 
will be duly described after 1 have mentioned the tests or re-ogents that uro required to ascertain the 
several riiemicul changes eflbeted. 

1. Lime-water, pn'pared by agitating Cftltl water w'ith excess of powdered fi'csh lime, in a closely 
stopped vessel, and after the dc'position of the lime, xxmriiig off tlie vicar liquid, It is a curious foot 
tliat cold water dissolves more' lime than hot water does, for a pint of the former is stated to take up 
eleven grains, whereas at 212 degrees, or the boiling point, “ only seven grains are retained in solu- 
tion.*’ A very small quantity of lime, if thoroughly well burnt, and fivsli, will saturate a lai^ nica- 

^ sure of water | but it is always prudont to employ it in some excess. 

2. Oxalate of Ammonia — a most delicate test for lime. 

3. Ifitric acid, an essential artido in many chemical processes. 

I 4. Nitrate of Jiarytes, for discovering the prcscnco of sulphuric acid. 

I 0. Nitrate of Silver, for the detection of muriatic acid, or its salts. 

I Tho four last tests— of which a small quantity only will be rcc|uircd — can be purchnsed at a trifling 
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expense at any of the philosophical chemistfin London, and the bhief provincial towns; and also the 
few test tubes, gloBBos, &c., that are generally used in chemical experunonts. 

The application of tlicso re-agents will be minutely dcsciibed in a fhture article. I must now limit 
myself to tiio proof of that lea^ng fact which is assumed in the heading of the present paper. 

Let a small quantity of sound, loamy garden soil be screened through a common wire sieve, so as to 
HC}KLrut(> the stones and fibrous lumps of earth \ it is not noedM to diy, or to reduce it to powder. 
With this, fill a Hyacdiith pitt, or a glass vessel eight or tcu inches deep, with a hole or neck at the 
lioltom, over which a piece of linen is tied. Put in the earth so that cveiy part lx$ regularly filled, as 
ill the most careful potting : sluike oud ^mt tlio sides of tlio vessel, that there may be no air holes or 
interstices. Place tlie pot, or cylindrical glass on a convenient stand, and under it a clean pan or basin 
hi receive the liiiuid drainage, which will bo jirnduced. Then pour over the mould small quantities of 
the liqflid manure— < say about a wiiie-gluss eac'h time — c^quolly over evciy port of the siufiuic, waiting 
till the whole imss into the cartii befiiru another is aildi'd. If a gloss cylinder be used, the gradual 
passage of the fiuid can be obwiTcd ; and tliis, it is obvious, must bo advautageous. Wlicn the mould 
is wetted throughout, a xioition of fluid will trickle through the lower oiifieo of the vessel ; and this, if 
foul, should be rctm'iicd over ilie mould. 1 have found that in a vessel four inches wide at top, and 
tlirouglioiit its length, coritiiining seven fiill inches depth of noU, about ten ounces (/. «. about five uduo- 
glasses) tif liquid manure, will completely saturate tbo earth, and also allow tlie filtration of aixmt a 
wine-glass, or two fluid ounces, which will fall into the receiver. This drainage ought to be char^ 
and almost valonrhsHy and void of odour. If so, it should be poured into a clean phial ; after iivhich, 
another sniiill qiumlity oi’ tlie brown manure sliould bo poured over tlie mould. Wiieii any colt^ur is 
])crceired to pass, tlie piKicess will be so far completed, as it must then be plain that no further 
absorption c‘an take phice in a muss already saturated. 


HINTS TO PLANTEIIS AND IMPliOVElW. 
iiv Mu. J. CO.X, (tauobhuu ro W. Wslia, Vhq., llin>i.EAr. 

Id T this season of the ycai’, when planting and alti'rations are in full opiTulion, it may not be amias 
Aa to offer a few remoi'ks for the considerutioii of those to whom such work is entrusted; and os 1 
Jiave lately had my attention fuirtieularJy directed to the subject, 1 sliall not bo deterred by the 
cxti'cmc difficulty of udvunciiig anything new on subjects wliicb have occupied the attention of some 
of tlie ablest men of the post and pri'sciit day — from detailing a few impressions which cdrcumstuiiceH 
have fomd upon me. 1 du it with the view of drawing attention to the subject, in order to incite 
to a spirit of oliscrvutiun, not us presuming to teach when 1 myself have much to loam. 

There cannot be a doubt Imt that certain combinations of trees, for example, are more pleosiug 
tlion others ; and that, therefore, in addition to studying tlicir susti, forms, and choruetcristics, one 
must also study their effect in combinutiun or otherwise, in order that tliey may bo so disposed os to 
give evidence of design on tlie port of the planter. Extensive and varied observations ore therefore 
iiidispensuble to perfection on this point ; for it is certain, that in this, as In many otiier things, there 
is a standard to l>o aimed at, and, though occasionally pleasing eomlnnatious are produced ^y chance, 
3 'et chance is not to he depended upon. It must, tber^ore, bo a desirable thing to have some certain 
recognisable rnles whereby to regulate the planting, in tlic first instance ; and these, of course, must 
vary with tho fiuulitieB afforded by tlic dit&rent localities to bo o})eratod upon. 

If we SCO a valley thickly planted with trees, and the summits of the adjacent hills left bore, we 
cimld hardly fail to bo disagreeably iroxiresscd with the bod taste of the prqjcHitQr, or to consider it a 
cose where tbo natural advantages were (if I may so term it) planted out ; but if, on the oontraiy, 
the hills wero crowned with woods, and the volley converted into a poaturo, with hero and there a 
group to break tho too great uniformity— some bold projeotions and deep indentations being formed 
in tlio main body of the woods, carried in some instimees nearl]^ to the summits of the eminences— it « 
could hardly fiiiL to convey a pleasing impn»sion to a mind possessed of taste to approciato, and 
oomprehension to understand ; for in this mauncr tho apparent height of the hills would be much 
increased, and by the same rule so also would the dept^. of tho valley. Tims would be produced, 
skilful managemeut, two grand roquiidtes for effect, vis.', height and depth, consequently broader light 
and shade. Henoe, there is, in this instance, evidently a right and wrong method of proceeding. 
Doubtless many other instances might be quoted, but 1 have advanced enough to excito tbo attention 
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of those who aspire to be more than mere ** howors of 'vAod and drawon of water." Such persans — 
prepared by tho enlightened Bcionoo and literatnrc which at the present day is so liberally diffosed, 
that all who desire may attoin to it— need only to enter on the study with camestness, and many a 
hidden Hepton, or Kent, or Brown, may be brought to light. 

I will now venture to offer a few remarks bearing more directly on tho proctica] port of tho 
sulject Distant views or objects appear to far greater advantage when looked at from beneath and 
amongst the wide qireoding orms and gigantic trunks of large trees, than when viewed from an open 
space. The idonter, therefore, in the formation of a new place, should boar this idea in mind ; and, 
at various points where desirable views present themselves, should plant groups of such trees os ore 
caloulated to produce those wide-spreading arms and large trunks; the Cc^- of Lcl>anon, the Deo- 
dar, and Oak, are^ very applicable. The improver should also bear the same idea in mind, for ho will 
often find ready to bis hand, a group of tn'os wliich only I'equiro to he laid open to form at once a 
titaiuH from which many other operations may procrc^d, and ideas flow. Sometimes, also, ho may 
think that a tree stands in liis way. In such coses, before he cuts it dt>wn, let him see if tlie i-emoval 
of a few of the lower branches, ond thinning out others, may not answer every purpose, besides adding 
to tho iiicturcsque effect. Very often tho removal of a large tree, or a group, greatly diminishes the 
amount of light and shade, (in combination, oljscrvo) ; and as this is a most impoi'tani consideration, 
the greatest circumspection should be used in determining what should be entirely removed, or wliat 
partially so. 

Although trees with large tnmks and mighty outstretched arms arc amongst the grandest oriia- 
mci^ in natun', and whetlicr view'cd from a di^ance, or whilst i'ci>osing beneath tlieir umbrageous 
sham*, ore colcalatcd to strike witli awe and admiration, yet wc cannot help admiring also those 
which feather gracefully down, and rciKMc on the green turf; these, wiieii in fheii* proper situation, 
that is, where they offer no in^diment to the view Imyond, and oi-c tliemsc'lveH thv object of attraction, 
— ore very beautiful, and thei'cfora pro})cr sites should Iks sc^Urted for groups of tii^es adapted fur the 
puiposc. This leads me to another considcraiion, vis., wdietlier the art of jilantiug the same kind of 
trees in individual groups, has had tliut attention paid (o it which it dcscn’cs ; for, however beautiful 
fdnglo spedmeiiR may apiicar, tlicre aiv few fWics in which thiTC or more of fho same s])eeieR ait‘ nut. 
infinitely preferable, and capable of producing a for more pleasing cflccl, because >)y tliis combination 
wc may veuy often sec exemplified tho different characteristics wliich the somt* species pri'scnt ; and 
by contrast, in juxta position, tliesc arc brought more prominently under notice, at the same time that 
the unity of the group is preserved. Again, groups rather thinly distributed Uian othcr^vise, have a 
tiar finer park-Uko effect, than tliu dutU*d appcuruncc which tlic some number of trees planted Hin;dv 
would produce. v 

Another consideration is the due admixture of spiral with nmnd-hcaded trees. As a general rule, 
tho latter must and ought greatly to predominate, liecuuse a rounded outline is more agreeable to 
tho oyc, but here and tlicro a group of spiral trees, such as the Allies Douglosii, tho Silver Fir, and 
the common but beautiful Hiiiral Poplar, will contribute vciy much to create efibet by contrast ; and 
at tho same time arrest the attcutiou, and relieve the eye, which grows rcstlcBS when contemplatiiig 
monotony under whatever slmpe it may bo presented to it. 


3%lk;Uintfans jSntiu. 

2t«i£«r of Pinm A curious phonnmenon, yet nnacscuuniod fbr, is observable in porluipH ono-holf 

the whole number of l^us longifulia in Kumoon. ibis consists in tho spiral arrangement of the liark and' 
woody fibre, tho coils being somofimes us much compressed as those of an ordinary corkscrew, and, in some 
instancos^ the stem itself is thus contorted. This is attributed by the people to tho oetion of tho wind, but die 
^enomenoin is apparently unknown in Ourwhal, &c., where the winds are equally violent; while at Kumaon 
wo find specinicns with straight and with spiral fibres mixed up in the same forest, and tnios of other gencm, 

^ in company with these are never so atfectod, nor does the peculiarity extend to the Conifiine of tho upper ranges. 
A oareM dissection, imder tho miorosoope, would perhaps show it to be already present in tho embryo. There is 
a strong prejudice against the use of the twisted timber, which may bo well founded, where it is required for 
idanka; but when applied, unsquarod, for xoofotrees, it appears to stond well, bearing great weights tor many 
yesxs; nor in Kumaon diics the prsetioe or the experience of the people at oil bear out the very inferior estiinate 
of tho limbqr ihrmod by some of our offlccMi in GurwhaL From the fadlily of obtaining it, liltlo other wood is 
used in great part of the provincu, where, with ordinary coro^ it is coleulatod to last a couple of generationa. — 
ITmtUm, i*n Jomth, Jffric, oh 4 Hart. JSoe. of India. 



FRANCI8C!KA BXTMIA. 
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FRANCISCEA EXIMIA. 

Order^ HcuopinrrjkPiACKiB, JkutkuM^ Atkopacea, Mifn. 


Climnuc CaARARiieB.>'Fnuicliiora, FohL (char, omcnd.). I 
Oiayx InHutnl-tubiilar, mouth oblique, Hvc-toothed. QtroHa 
Milver-ahaped, tube narrow, a little inflated' ut the book at tlio 
raiiiinit ; throat oonHtricted Into a very prominent oblique mouth ; ! 
limb obUqne, rotate, exiMUUled, Ave-tooUinl beyoud the middle ; j 
lobiM uniHiuul, roundeil, eutirc, the uppermoet largont ; mtiva- j 
tfrni qiilnrunciully imbrlcaUtl, the Hlmutcn liitniflciLCd. StniuntH ! 
four, didj-namoiiH, Included, rhort, InHortcd In equul imirfi be- j 
iieiith the dilutiitlon of ttin tube, the two lon(u>r beneath the lurKe | 
uiqier lobe; filtmmU rather fleidiy, vomproflipd, corrufpitcd, in- 
flexi'd at tiic uiiex ; anthm reiilform, compreiwed, afflxed hy the 
HinuH, oiie-eeiteil, opening with two vuIvch hy a marftinul elit, the | 
ItlolKwe polliniferouH nveptnclr eunapicuouH in the aiiniH. rAcory ! 
oliovnte, Hurruiiiiiled nt the iMittom by a stidknl flenhy fflniidiile, ' 
two-ndleil ; iilueeiiliut flenhy, prominent, lulniite to the diiwiqii. 
muut on iKitli Hides, iniuiy-ovulcd ; ttfy/e flliforin, \ery iiineli j 
thickened ul the a|iex and inflexed; aligmu two-lipped, lobw j 
^ho1■t, rather thick, olitiue, KlnndiilnT withiii, (hipntde ovate, . 
iticliidoil in the porniHtent calyx, eorinoeous, twu-vulvcd, two- i 
ccdled ; valves iNtrullul to the ultimately fr«* placenta. Sufdn . 


few, ratlior loipfe, obtoiiif, nabangnlar, convex on tho book, 
hilum ventral, couh|>1uuoim eoncuve, tiwta retlcuhitely-pitted. 
SiHhrgo eontrury to the ||Uam, ineurveil In tho axis of flesh^ 
albumen ; cotyledons ovate oomprossed one-third tho length 
and twice as hroail oa the terete radicle, which is donder below. 
— nruxiilan and Peruvian under-shrubs ; leuves alteniate, qiiitu 
euUn*, oblong. Cymes terminal, ilciMcly eapltulous or loosely 
fuw-flowered, rarely rediici'd to a single flower; bracts small; 
flowers showy, vIolaeHius, Honietlmcs luilcr, tube of tlio ooroUa 
ubont etpiul to tho calyx, more rarely twice or four tiiiiM os long. 
in Ah»» of Nat. tlUa, Her. II , v. 310.) 

FuAsriHCKA KxrxiA, A'ActrlirfiVcr. — riioieo Kranebimi.— 
Leaves oblong, tv hint!rohitt‘ acuminate, o|iaque, paler beneutli ; 
brjitciies erect, and, ns well ns tlm inilyx, downy ; tube of the 
««>roUa curxfiJ, slightly exserUvl; cymes Ichns*, two.., three-, or 
fbur-flowereil; calyx an inch long, tubular, sub-inflated; iio- 
ditneles half an hioh long; corolla intensely hlue-]iurplc. 

HYNomruY.— I'ranclsora rxlmio, Hehndn'eiler M8. Oard. 
Mag. Jioi.t L 10. 


B ESOKII’TION. — A Homewbat crcct-growing slirub, litttuniiigf three to four or five feet in 
height, nnrl appurciitly having the liabit of FranciRcea Litifolia. The leaves arc oblong, or 
Innc^eolute, tapering to a Hhaq) point, from three to siic inches long, anil an inch and a half brdad, 
of a dull green colour. At the ends of the shoots imd luU'ral bmiichoR grow the few-flowered 
cyineR, w'hieh are funiislied with ovuic-aenminate bmets at the buHC of the poduneleR. (Byrnes 
two- to four-flowered, the flo^vers Lirge and Rhowy, tlirce incheH in diameter, of a deep vifdet 
eolour, lieeoming jml(»r afLer expanRion, as in the other ciJUvatod RpccieR. Calyx with five 
shiirp-pointed nearly equal teeth. Corolla tn1)c Romew'hat exceeding the calyx, Blender, curved 
near the a]iex; limb of five Hpreading rounded undulated lobes, Romewhat deeper coloured 
towards the base. 

IIisToiiY, &e. — ^Tbo fine sptHiies of Franciscca, which forms the Hubjcct of tlio annexed 
plate, is a native of Era/il ; whcu’c it was found, in the environs of Villa b'nuiea, in the province 
of St. Paul, growing in the shady parts of the untrod forcRts. It was diseover«*d by M. Lilmn, 
the collector of M. de Jonglic, of HruRRels, and was received by M. de Jonghe in 1847. We 
underKtand it has already found its way into Rcveral English gardens. 

In Eelgium this Franciseea exiniia is spoken of as the finest species of tho genus yet in 
cultivation ; and w'C loom, also, that it proves to be a free flowerer — ^plants of Ylic height of two 
feet and a half producing succcRsivcly througli tlie. blooming season upwards of two hundred 
hloRHoniR, of the size and colour represented in our plate. The firat blossoms home in Europe 
were produced in March, 1849, and the original phint again commenced flowering in January, 

1 850, and continued to produce blossoms till tlic cud of June. Young plants ore also reported 
to flower freely. 

CuiTUBK. — ^The Froncisecas require to he grown in the stove. When at rest, however, 
which, in the different Hpccics, occurs at varying periodfl, the temperature of an intermediate 
house is high enough for them ; and from this state of rest they arc excited by u gentle in- 
crease of temperature, aided by the use of mild bottom heat. They are increased by cut- 
tuigH of the young Rhoots planted in sand under bcll-glaases, and plunged in a gentle heat. 
When they produce seeds, this affords another means of mcrcase ; F. latifolia not uufrequcntl^ 
hears seeds. They should he jiottcd in a compost of fihry peat, good mellow loom, and leaf- 
mould, in about equal jrarts, enough sand lieing added to secure tho free passage of water. Of^ 
this element they must have hut little while in a dormant efbtc, but when growth has become 
active they will be benefited by a liberal supply, if care is taken that it does not stagnate. The 
large-leaved species seem to require the most liberal supplies ^f water. Several of the species 
rank anumgst the most useful of winter-blooming |ilants. — ^M. ^ 
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- By AUTnUB HENFREY, Esa., F.L.B., LstTruBRH ow Botaivt at Rt. Ghobob'b HoarTiAL. 

THE ELEMENTARY STRTTOTT7RE OP PLANTS— (CilWftfllierf), 

MHK last chapter (page 184) concluded Yvith a description of the geneml character of the con- 
A stmetion of the stem of Monocotyledons, and it was then {lomted out that the woody skeleton, 
composed of the fibro-Yosoular bundles, consists of a large number of these lying loosely embedded, 
free from one another, in the soft, spongy, cellular tissue of the stem ; it was fdiown that these bundles 
do not undergo any important alteration after they are comjilctely developed, and that the piinciiMLl 
changes which take place in Monoootyledonous trunks, such as those of Palms, arise from the consolida- 
tion of the general oellular tissac, by its acquiring a woody consistence, through the deposit of thicken- 
ing layers in its colls, so that the fihro-vascular teindlcs arc at last hound together, and become port 
of a solid woody mass. But this docs not alter tlic relative iMisiiion and arrangement of the various 
parts. 

It is very different with tho stems of Dicotyledons. We find here that not only is the structure of 
the bundles peculiar, but that there is a new and more definite mode of orraiigeineiit ; moreover, 
that tlie history of their growth includes a scries of additional developmonts, in wliich altogether new 
parts are produced, and which only terminate with’ the life of the plant. Tho characters of tlie 
Dicotyledonous atom should be studied, in the first place, in annual plants, and in the yearling shoots 
of perennials, the oonditions being essentially tlie same. 

When wc cut one of these across, wo find a more distinctly marked division into regiotv* than exists 
in ihc Monocolyledonous stem ; tho fibro-vasculor bundles do not here lie scattered through the Msllular 
msH, but present a tegolar obelo at their cut ends, surrounding and cutting off a central spongy n^gion, 
which we recognise as the pttA, from a second oxtcmal cellular region, bdonging to the bark or rind 
stmetures. If the stem or shoot be very young tho onds of the bundles 
will much resemble those of the Monocotyledons, and will form a 
circular raw, divided from one another by lines of the cellular structure, 
reaching out from the pith to the bark ; when a little older tliiy will la* 
found to have ocquirad a somewhat triangular shape with their in- 
creased sisc, resembling so many wedges with the narrow ends towards 
tho pith, and now by tlieir enlargement they press upon the lines of 
cellular stucturc int^eniiig between their sides, so us to reduce these 
to mere plates, whieh constitute whut arc called the ** medullary rays.*’ 
The rind, enveloping the wood, has also acquired further development, 
presenting a division into stwernl regions, each having its peculiar 
character. To make these and their relations to the inner portions 
dear, wc will trace tlic nature of the various parts met with as wc 
or' A moottt.«oomovb wnM. examine them, from the pith outwards to the surface, in a stem or 
a, pith ; 5, rind; r, c, e, platen of shoot at the dosc of its first year’s growth. 

SShS '^pithucranpiiHcdoftheucorlyimaltiiredccnu- 

or voodjr bundlM arranged In a clnde. ^ tissue of which the whole stem at first consisted ; 

this is surrounded by a layer of firm woody matter, 
formed of a mrdo of fibro-vascular bundles, arranged side by side, and closely 
in contact, like tho staves of a cask, only parted from one another by slit-like 
openings here and there, filled up with cclluliir tissue, which are the remaios of tho 
tissue lying between them while they wore small and delicate ; and, as 1 have already 
said, are ^ed the moduUaiy rays. The fibro-vascular bundles, when examined nnpnrutovLAB nKr- 
muroBcapieally, are found to beoompased of the following structures Next the "osorAPoaTioKiiv 
pith ties a layer of the lo-caUed spiral veswls, the delicate elastic strengthening 
organs, which being the first formed, lie here, immediately on the pith, of which canMixo that or 
they were at first the cmly protecting structures;. they were formerly supposed to vhk nauviLAat 
have some peculiar ftinction connected with tho pith, and hence the circular sheath 
around the pith thqr edllectivriy form was called the “medullary dieath;” the 
medullary dieath, however, is merely the firstrfonned portion of tho woody 
skdeton, developed in the grouitegfend of the stem, while it is young and delicate, ^ meduUnry 
and, thereii^, composed of spiral vessels, for tho same reason that tho ribs of the 
loaves and leaf-stalks are— namely, to give strength oomhinud witli great flexibility. 
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A 1>1IN»TY1.IUMUI, TURKK TKAIUI OU». 

In the eentrp le fieon the pith, a, oompoMdof ocllulor 
tinmio; Buimundintr it ie the MMidled niodulhiTy iillhatli» 
h ; and rntertur to thin ore thrra rings of vood, oiiuh 
ecmidiiting of pormu duots. r, e, and wood-eollaor flbrcii, 
fft d. The outrrmoHt la partly In the delloateiitate nailed 
cambium, and juina the hark, the Taiious layers of irhioh 
arc indistinct 


To the el&atic spiral stmotiireB saoceed animlar and reticulated tubes, more solid forms of the some 
structures; then comes a considerable mass of urood, properly so called, the component parts of which 
differ Texy much in diiforent plants. Commonly the greater portion conaists of the spindle-shaped 
wood-cells, which become more and moro solid by internal 
deposits os they grow older ; while, scattered here and 
there among the wood-odlSy occor largo ducts or porous 
tubes, the open ends of which are often visible to the 
naked eye in wood cut across the groin. In some plants 
the wo^ is wholly composed of these porous ducts or 
tulles ; ill others the wood-coUs ore large, and marked 
with xiores, like the ducts. In some the wood-oclls are veiy 
smoll, and closely packed, giving great density; and 
again, in others, loose cellular regions occur, scattered 
through the wood, giving to the stem a light- and spongy 
conNistciicc. Into the minulim of these points it is not 
worth while to enter here, although they offer a most 
interesling field of observation to tlie microscopist. 

Towaid the outei* jiart of the wood we find the tissue 
of tlic fibro-vascular bundles h(*eonie gradually more and 
more dedicate, so that, at lost its cedis are quite soft, and 
offer hut very little resistance to external violence* ; it is 
ut this point that the rind peels off in Htri])ping young 
twigs, or barking wcnhI, and when the ctIIs of this n^on 
UK* gorged with sup in spring, the>y pn'seut so little dcmdty 
of texture, that tUs region was sup|kih(h 1 formerly to be 
a tree space; in which the thick sa]> or cambium fiow^ed to 
form the* new wesid. It has lM*en ei(*arly shomi, however, that the tissue extends uninteiTapUslly into 
the bark, and this delicate region is uiei^dy hi be distiiigiiished by the noiiio of the cambium foyer; its 
importance will he shown presently. As the wood Incomes gradually more delicate tow'ords cam- 
bium layc;r, so this latter again, but more suddenly, changes outwurds, and we arrive next at a new 
woody structuit! ; this consists of the liher bttndltts, which are long bundles or strips of a firm stringy 
texture, lying opposite; to and outside the fibro-vascular bundles of the wood, and fimniiig the fibrous 
region of the hark. These hnndlc:s arc oompo»c>d of cells reHc;mbling those of thu wood, except that 
they ore exceedingly lung and slender ; and, os they ore not collected into such masses as Uie cells of 
the intemul regions of the stem, they form tough and stringy textures instead of solid wood. They 
are well seen on Uio surface of the stem of the Vine or Clematis, when the outer layers of tho bark 
d(*vay so lu to cx])ose its liber in stringy shreds. The lilier bundles are surrounded and imbedded in 
a layer of cellular tissue, into wliich the ends of tho medullary rays iiass out between them ; tha cells 
of Uiis layer arc usually filled with green matter, and this region of the Inirk is the scat of an active 
vegetation, pcilbrmlng in young steuns, and probably to some extent in old ones, similar functions to 

those of tho leaves. The outside of the stem is formed at first of a 
layer of green ejndmimd, the ** skin ” of tho plant, wliich will ho 
spoken of hereafter; as it grows older, and in most plants by the 
end of tlic first year, it has acquired a brown colour, firom tho 
development of the corky tayer, a layer of cells having thin hut 
strong walls, and coustitating a light, but fine and tough tusuc, 
destined to protect tho moro delicate and more actively occupied 
structures beneath. Such is the structure of a Dicotyledonous 
stem at the close of the first year of its growth ; hut its develop- 
ment docs not cease here. The stem thus formed is capable of 
increasing, by a regular and gradual mode of growth, to an almost 
unlimited extent, at all cvcqts to an extent which is limited by « 
external agencies alone, since the fibro-vascalar region is endowed 
with a perennial vitality, which causes it to produce new layen 
year after year so long os the other organs of the plant famish it 
with nutriment. 

In the second spring, tho oclls of the cambium layer begin to multiply once more ; titoy divide, 
subdivide, and expand, poshing the bark outwards, and thus form a now layer of wood all over T 
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BnrfiEUie of that ibrmcd in the -preceding year, and as there is a little difference in the eiae or amonnt of 
internal dqK»it in the last cc'IIh of one year and the first of tho ncstf wo find a line of demarcation 
hetween coch period of growth, these being Uic lines commonly known by tho name of “ annual rings.” 

At the same time tlio liber bundles of the bark, wUch 
liaYO bcicn piudicd* outwards to moke room for the new 
wood, receive a new layer on their intnde : a layer which 
is very thin, often fonning a mere plate, thinner than 
paper, Imt as ivguliir in its production as tliat of tlie 
wo^; Hometimes these may be vciy distinctly titutcd, by 
their coming apart very readily when dry, as in tlic luce* 
Imrk trees, or in the Lime, the liber of whicli forms tlie 
material railed Amm, used for matting, &c. 

Each succeeding year witnesses a similar change, and 
thus the stem hesre acquires, simultaneously with the 
new lengths at its growing points, a new layer of thick- 
ening all over the older parts, a process wMch does not 
ocf!ur in Monocotyledons, or, in a few where it appears 
to do so, in a totally diffurent way. We have said in 
each succeeding year, and used the term ** annual rings,” 
because in our temperate climate these words rqvrcsent 
tho truth in almost e%’ery instance ; the alteniaticms of 
the seasons art' so regular that tho ])eriods of growth arc 
annual. But it is not alw'uys so in other climatic, }x‘rha]>H 
nut so often as has btHUi imagined ; a(. all events, it is 
known that the trunks of arlKU'Csccnt Cucloccm pi'cseiit 
rings indicating periods of growth extending over several years ; and it is the same in tlie (*ycaducc‘n\ 
On tlie other hand, it lias lieen stated that a ti'injiorai'y inteniiption of growtli, siieh os thul produced 
by the loss of tlie grcatci- part of the foliage early in tlie yew, will cause two rings for that year ; 
and rings have been counted in such numlwrs in 







* A nicxn yLSiMvoirri htem Knra vkaiis 
ff, plUi and wood of the find jvar ; A, ii, and </, liijvn 
of wood of the Hocoiid, third, and fourth ymra ; r, the 
four Uiin laym of Uber. 




HRCTIUN lit Tin: HI’KINU UJ’ TIIK VIFTII YlJiU. 

Thb white Bjiure indicutPM the HuuUiiib' cambiuui layer. 



RTKX AT mx KH1> OV 11IK nifTU YJCAB. 

Tho layen of liber oro too thin to be ropreaigitod in the #awing. 


tropical trees, that wc hesilato to rogurd them as 
representing periods of existcuoo so long as a yetii*, 
ond incline to believe that less marked cliungcs 
than our lUtcmatiuns of winter and summer, may 
suffice in those regions to produce tlie alternate 
arrest and re-awaking of development. 

The ivots of Dicotj'ledoiis ore naturally, that 
is in plants raised from seeds and not from cut- 
tings^ direct ooiitinuatioiis of tlic lowm* end of 
tho stem. Their solid structure, therefore, hi 
formed of prolongations downwards of tho fibro- 
voBcnlor bundles, but these soon coalesce, find the 
pitli is lost; thcro arc no mcdulloiy rays, and 
the bark is a rind devoid of libc^r bundles and 
more soft and succulent than that of the stirni. 
llie wood of the root is increased by successive 
layers oil over the old jiaiis, simultaneously wnth 
the formation of the new layers in the stem ; 
but the structures ore much less cosy to make 
out here, fix>m their solid condition and the 
oomplicatinn arising from the tortuosities and 
close ramifications of the roots. The main clian- 

„ nol of absoqition is through the spongy rind of the root and its younger layers of wood, up wliieh 
the sap rises into tlic bark, cambium 'layer, and young wood of the stem. The old wood of the root, 
like that of tho stem, becomes, after a time, consolidated by internal deposits into a dense structure ; 
^ ^ in some trees almost into a solid mass. Tliis older solid pwt of the trunk is called tho dHramen^ or 
^ heart-wood ; the outer and still active layers, tho aJhnrnwn, or sap-wood ; these regions often present- 
£ ing even a' difference of colour. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND MORAL TRAINING. 

BTTOGESTIYE HINTS ADDRESSED TO YOUNG GARDENERS. 

By Md. W. P. KEANE, Authob op thb “ Bbaotzs up Svbuxt.** 

J T iH ^ronderful to contemplate the different changpcB that matter undei^gocs — chongCB that are in 
active o])emtion at all times. It gvx!S through vuiiuus modifications, resolving itself into different 
elements, but on the 'whulo jiroducing no increase or diminution in |ho matter that was first fhemed. 
To Itcgiii 'with ouniclvcs : wonderful os it may sconi, our bodies, *when wo die, will ultimately bo 
nothing moro tliaii curbonic add and ammonia. These wc know arc the food of plants. Our bones aru 
composi'd of phosphate of lime, and magnesia, and chalk (the cai'bonate of lime) ; oarb^to of am- 
monia is volatile, and is carried into ^e air, to be wafted on the winds of heaven ; the bones ore 
solublc,^Liid the phosphates and carbonate of lime dissolved, and in a state of solution, arc taken up by 
the roots of plants. The dust from the graveyards is transported to a distoiicct, by (he winds ; the 
gases ascending from tho same ])laens, commingling with tlie atmosphere, ore absorliud and assimilated 
by tiic leaves of plants, and these plants may Ihj groin, fruits, or vegetables, fit food for tlie sustenance of 
man. Thus, there is one continued iutorchange, to preserve the uniform supply of matter to all created 
iKiings. The world is comitosetl of animals, vegetables, and minerals. The atmosphere is composed of 
several gases, naniel 3 % oxygen, h^^drogen, niteogen, and cnriionic acid. Oxygen inspired b^* animals is 
tJic cause of animal lu'ut ; it is the sup]K>rtcT%f comlnistion, and all the changes in the elements of our 
cortli arc afi(.*cted mon^ or less b}' ils tiction. Hydrogen is on element united witli ox^'guti in the 
formation of water. Nitrogen pixidneed b}' the deemn})usition of animal and vegetable substances, is 
the most nntneious ingredient tor all gardening puriiWs. The ammonia so useful to vegetation eon- 
sisto of six iiarts of hydrugini and iu'o ports of nitn^^n ; urine qjpd stable manure are very ridi in 
ammonia ; that portion tluit ascends into the atmosplnra is brouglit down witli cveiy sliower of rain 
to fertilixe the land. Cui'lxni is givcui out b^' tlie rctqiinition of aiiiinuls ; it c‘xists in all natural 
manures, and plants are also supplied with it from the aUuosjihprc. 

How beautiful is tin* hannony' of Nature. Animal life ili^ixmds for support ujion vegetable life, and 
vegetable life is iiuUdiied to the asHiHiaiiee of luineralH fur its Hup]^><»ri. They nro all links in the gn^ut 
chain of uiiiversul existenei*. To make it more plain, man’s existence is continued b}' the iiouiishiiient 
he receives fj-oni the fiesli of animals, and from vegetables ; animals feed upon vegetabl(>s ; and vege- 
tables upon mganic and inorganic sul)stanci>s, in a state of solution. Mini and tlie other animals niter 
dcatli undergf) changes by tho action of the atmospheric agents, by which (hty become the food for 
liliints ; and plants in a sifliilar manner after death contribute to the suj>]Kirt of tbeir desiteiidunts. 
Mutter undergoes vaiious changes, its elements ai'o 3’e-nrrangt*d to continue the some iiiattui' — even tlie 
very same weight of substance now os was in the world at the moment of its creation. 
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Mbutnilta SikhoTiIUANa, rimtchoti. Siolsild’s Muiliiiillu {Fiot'c deg Serregy t 482). -Nat. Ord., Meliwto- 
maccui § Melastomeic.- Syn., M. exiniio, Sit^ldy uot of Jifnine —A handaomo stove shrub, quite smuotli, the 
brunches terete, except when very yuung, when Gicy are olsudetely four-oiiglcd. Tlic leaves are opposite, somewhat 
floshy, ciitiro, triple-nerved, oblong-elliptie, deep green bInivo tinted with pole brown teneuth, and attaelied by short 
ftsitstalks. The flowers arc numerous, in short nukid divaricating panicles, which grow from the old wood \ they arc 
of u waxy texture, tho petals four, white tinted with rcMo at the hose, Uiu suhglohuKo ealyx being yellowish brown, 
and the stameuB deep rose fxilour. From Java. Introducod to Belgium, about 1847, by M. Van Iloulte. Flovrcn? 

OptrvTiA Sau&iana, Farmetdier. Prince do Salm's Opuntia {Hot. MfUf.y t. 4642). — Nat. Ord., Cactais>m j 
Opuntiilfc. -A very pretty, slender, suoculcnt plant, requiring an iiitermediato stove. It grows one to two feet 
high, iff branched habit, with i-rcct cylindrical slender braiiohos of an usliy gicon colour, bearing seuttered uecuIcb 
formud of white downy tufts of wool, among wliieh arc six to eight small brown uni^uol spines. The flowers ore 
copiously clustered about the cuds of tho branches, imvlenite-susod, tho sepals gradually passing into petals; tho 
outside is rod, but, when fiilly expanded, the ground colour of the flowers is sulphur-yellow, slightly tinted with 
rose colour and red down tho centre ; tho petals are obovato ; tho flowers about two inehos in dioiiiuter. From 
Braxil. Introduced about 1848. Flowers in September and tletolNT. Bo>'al Botanic Guillen, Kew. 

(iTAVons vxttata, lAtuUeff. Bandud-lcaved Cj'oiiotis (Joww. Jlort. Ugoe., v., 130). -Nat. Ord., CommolynaeeiD. * 
— Syn., Tradciscantia xobrino, o/pardeitg, — A herbaceous stoyc plant of small sixe, with ornamental foliage. The 
stoms are procumbent, much branched, spreading on tlic ground, or hanging over the edges of the pots or baskets 
in which it is grown; they arc more or less ting^ with purple. The Icavef are oblong-oval, oMiquo at the boae, 
purple beneath, dark puiplid green aliovc, with two longitudinal silvery bands, and hairy shcatliing potiolos. 
The flowers are amall, ineonepicuous, purple, appearing for a loug time one after another, from wi&in a couple 
of terminal bracts, of which one resembles the ordinary leaves cxeipi in liofng stalkless, the other shorter and 
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boat-ahapod. It u a protty plant fitir jdanting on bare aurfkcoB uf soil in hothouBOB^ or for hanging over baakota or 
pota in which other planta are auapendod. Native cx>untry unknown. Introduced before 1848. Flowera in 
spring and auxnmor, or throughout the 3 rear. 

ANORiBCVM viuENB, iMmSky. Gioenidi-flourcrod Angnaoum Q«HLy i., 28). — ^Nat Ord., Orohidacece 

§ YandeiD-BarcanthideBe. — A noble-looking atovc epiph;^ with an erect rooting stem, and flaccid g^uooua dia- 
tiohoua leaves of a broad strap-shaped fbnn. The flowers grow on erect spikea about two feet long ; the sepals . 
and petals axe narrow, lanoe-diaped, precniah; the lip is Bubrotund, with the apex oonvoluto and cuspidate^ white, 
con^iciioudy tinged with green. From the IbIo uf Bourbon. Int^uced in 1847. Flowers in winter or spring. 

AmooxAKTnoa ttbianuxina, Hooker ^ Tyrion-imrpln Anigossantlios {Hot. Mag, € 4607).— Nat ()rd., Hanno- 
doraceoB.— A handsome greenhouse perennial, with a short thick woody caudex, and a leafy stem, three to five feet 
high, simple, and hoary with downy tomentum. Tlic root leaves arc a foot long, linear, striated, oquitant, pale green, 
the edges soabrous. The flowers grow in dose ono-sidod spikes, upon the terminal hranchos of the panieulatnd stem ; 
they oonsist of a long curved tube, swollen at the base, and divided into hulf-a-dosim pointed segments, and as well 
as the stalks ore clothed with a dense woi>l of tho riehest T}Tian ymrido ; they are glahrnus and struw-ooloured on 
the inner aurfiicc. From Australia : south-west of tho Swan Biver settlement Not yet introduced. Flowers ^ 

PaiLODXimiiuN PKHTUHVii, Kimth and Houche. Burcd-loaved l^ilodeiidron {Ann. do (land., v., 262). — ^Nat 
Ord., Araceea $ Caladiete . — A flue-looking stove hcrboccutis perennial, having a climbing rhisome, flirnishcd with 
cordate sub-rotundatc ovate pinnatifid cdriaceous leaves, threo to four feet long, and remarkable from liciug pierred 
with small holes ; tho divisions of tliosc leaves arc hrotully liibar, obliquely acuminate, and hodeed. The siia- 
dix is unknown. From Ouatomola. Introduced to Berlin, by M. WarxeewitJ! in 1849. Flowers ? 

ANmuRiiTM AMfKNUK, Kunth and Honekf. I’lcasing Anthurium {Ann. do Oaud.f v. 186). — Nat. Ord., Orun- 
tiacoBD § Orontiote.'- A stove perennial, with short straiglit rooting stems, funiiBhcd with nldong aruminafe leaves, 
rouKdod at tho base, nine inches long, and penniuerred ; the petioles ore about six inches long. The seape is threo 
to four inchoB long, lieoring the ovati-oblung sharply-pnintocl suboordato spatho, which is green, witli purple at 
tho apex, wlicro it is rc volute ; the spadix is alxiiit as thick os a quill. From CaroccoB. Introduced to Berlin by 
M. IMoritr about 1847. Flowera in September. 

Ourrowia TnTnrFOi.TA, JAudloif. IriB-loaved Oberonia {Hot. Mag., t. 4517). — Nat. Ord., Oidiidoecni $ Ma- 
laxem-Liparidre. — Syn., Gymbidium iridifoUum, Roxburgh ; Molaxis cmBiformiH, timith. — A Bxnall unattractive 
stove epiph]rto, with a few brnarl onsiform IcavoB, and a spike of innumerable d^se small flowera of u pole 
ydlowidi flesh-cdour ; tho flower spike, except iti colour, looks like a stumpy rat's tail. From India, Geyl(m, and 
Otaheite. Introduced about 1848. Flowers in winter. Hoyal Botanic Gor^, Kcw. 

MwmoBiDEUos iiuxxPOLiA, Allan Cunningham. Bnx-loaved Metrosideros {Jtaf, Mag 1. 4616). — Nat. Ord., 
Myrtacea* § LeptospermciD . — AkiiAiho Now' Zealanders. — neat box-like branching shrub, in its native country 
soondent and rooting like Ivy.” The leaves are disposed in four rows, mimcrou^ smulJ, almost sessile, elliptic or 
ovatc-rotundate, dork green and glossy on the upper Burfiice, Bonie what paler and hoary beneath, tho tfixturo IcathiTy ; 
except in being blunter, they have much the appearance of those of a small leaved myrtle. The flowers grow from 
the oxils of the terminal leaves, assuming the appearance of small leafy heads ; they are small and whitish. From 
New Zealand : forcste of Wangaroo, Intnduced beforo 1848. Flowers in August. Boyal Botanic Garden, Kcw. 

IIaxjsa Vtctoui.!!, Hrumtutmd. Bo}iil Uakca (Zomf. Jotmt. Hniang ). — ^Nat Ord., l*rotcaocB; $ Folliculares. - 
A remarkably splendid evergreen greenhouse shrub, in its native country growing from twelve to fourteen 
feet in height, with white vehTty stems and liiids. The leaves, which are jagged and sinuatod, arc from six to 
eight inches long. Tho meet considciious parts are the richly variegated bracts, which, on plants three or four 
years old, are bonic in regular whcirls, each whorl from seven to nine inehos in height, fanned of five rows, each 
containing flve bracts ; tho lowest bracts are tho broadest, and measure from four to five inches, tho whole breadth 
being about ton inches; they dccrcaBc in sixo upwards, the uppermost being only fiiur inches across in thfdr whole 
breadth. Each whorl is a year's growth after the plant begins to flower; the lint year th<y ore yffllowish-whito 
in the centre, tho veins, and the tooth ; the second year what was white becomes golden yellow ; the third year 
what was yellow becomes rich oxungo; and the fourth year hlood-red; the green, light and luminous the flnt 
year, varies annusUy to deeper shades. Flowers not dciscribed. From Australia : near Mount Bonen. Intro- 
duced about 1847. Flowers? Boyal Botanic Garden, Kow. 

AcBOPnBA ARMBNTACA, Lindlog. Aprioot-colouied Acropera {Paxt. FL Card., i 94).— Nat Ord., Orehidaoeo 
$ Vandem-Maxillaridee . — A curiona and pret^ stove epiphyte. The pseudo-bulbs and leaves are not deserihed. 
The flowers grow in pendent, loose, mony-flowcrcd racemes, and are rather large, and coloured like the sunny side 
of a ripo Apricot ; the sepals are apioulate, the lateral ones oblique with tho apex rounded ; the petals are free, 
half os long os tho column ; the point of tho lip free, undivided, and flat From Nicaragua. Introduced, by M. 

* YTaroewita, in 1849. Flowers in summon Sir P. M. Egcrton, Bait 

Gahfamula MoniLm, alba, Fan Houtlo. White noble Bcllflow'or {Floro deo Serro*, t 663).— Nat Ord., 
Campanulaooff $ Campanulcsp. — ^A fine hardy herbaceous plant, raised from tho Campanula nohOis, introduced to 
Europe by Mr. Fortune, fertilixod by G. punctata. It has the habit and appearance of the original Ghineso plant 
hut has advantageoudy cxdiongcd too dingy purple of toe hloasoms of that kind, ibr a tolerably pure white^ which 
is dotted over with ani^ violet ipecks. A Belgian gorden variety; raised by M. Yon Houtte. Introduced in 1860, 
Flowers in the summer months. 
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Gattlsya lawata, picta, IMUy. Blotdied puly-lippod CatIleyA (ikrt. Ft, Chtrd,^ i., t. 24) : 

Cattlbta I.AB 1 ATA, ALBA, TMky. Whito ruby-lipped Cattloya (jRwL Ft, Gard,, L, t 24).— Nat Ord., 
OrohidaccoD § Kpidondroaj-Lgiiiad iB , The afxive are two duo and distinct varieties of the well known C. labiata, 
fixim which, according to Dr, Lindloy, 0. Mossiao does not diiF([n‘ spociHcully ; indeed, there are oumorous imported 
varieties of this, as of some other on^ids. The stems of these jdmits are between club-shaped and spindlo-diapod ; 
^ Iho leaves oblong, aoUtoiy ; the spathc as long as the peduncle ; the sepals linoar-lauooolato, acute ; the petals 
much broader, wavy ; the lip obovate, crisiiod, wavy, and cznaiginatc. Thp var. pirfa has veiy largo rosy lilac 
flowers, which ore hlotohed with l»rightor rose ; the lip deep rich crimson, blotched towards the edge ; grown by 
J. J. Dlondy, Esq. The var. alba is white, except the lip, which is crimson, broken and blotched towaids the margin, 
where it is white ; gn)wn at Syon. From liroxil. Introduced about 1848. Flowers in suiiimer. 

GounoMiA JAVANLCA, MoUuuon. Javanese Gordonia {Hot May., t. 4539).— Nat. Oxd., TcmBlromumeue.— A 
bmnchedj evorgroen, stove shrub, with the aspect of a tea plant. Tbo branches arc terete, tlie leaves altematc, 
ciliptic-lancculato, leathery, and quite entire. The flowers grow singly on solitary pedunidos, axillary from tbo 
1>QSo of most of the upper leaves, which peduncles bear tu’o or three ilociduons, spaUiulate, green bracts below the 
calyx ; the flowers consist of five obovate, white petals, and aro seaitM.dy two inches in diameter. Fmm Java : 
probably in the mountains. Intnjdunod in 184H. l^owenin August and SeptembrT, Messrs. Kollisson of Tooting. 

PonTTANniA PLATANTIIA, TTookfr. Broad-flowered Portlandia May., t. 4534). - Nut, Owl., Ciuchonacoai 
§ Cinohniicko. — ^A fine showy stove, oveign^cn, glabrous slupib, of erect brunching hal»it. The loaves arc large, 
opposite with very slnwt stolks, olliptie-olMivate, snoiewhat leathery, and of a full glossy green, Tho flowers grow 
singly on sliort stalks from tho mils of Uic leaves, often oppfjsito ; Gic calyx bus four spreading, leafy’, hmecolate 
lobes ; the eorolbi is white, broadly and shortly funnel-shaped, approaching to hell-shaped ; flvo-ribbod, with a 
limb of fivo spreading, ovate lobes, witli nivolute margins. It has been grown us a flno variety of P. grandiflom, 
but is flistinct from that sper-ios ; the flowers not Isung luilf die length, and murli mom frc'ely produced. Fronsid'*' 
West Indies Introduced before 1850. Flowers all siiuimer, ** almost a]wa 3 'B in blossom.’* Messrs. Luoombe, 
Pince, and Go., of Flxcter. 

lluononBxniuiN ciMNAUowisi;it, Cpnkikouamt, Undky. Gimningham’s ^\’hito Bhodudondrim {Foxt FI. 
Gard., i., t. 10). --'Nat, Ord., Ericaccio f Bhislodendnw.- A splendid hardy evergW'cn shrub, raised from H. oinna- 
monicum crossed with B. maximum. Tho flower heads are large, and tho flowors pure white, beutifuUy oontnut- 
ing with the dark purple spotting on the upper segment of tho oowilla. It is statefl to ho quite hardy. A ganlen 
hybrid, raised, about 1848, by Mr. Guiiniiigham, ofLiviTpoel. Flowers in May. 

XlJiojionKNnuoN tonticum, Vxkvaeneanuk FLoKn-vLBNO, ymi Hoatie, Vorvaouc’s double Bhododendron 
{Ttore dea iSfirrea, t. 492). —Nat. Ord., Erii’oceae $ Bhododendrem.- "A fine hardy shrub, remarkable among tho 
Bh(Kliidendmns for its semi-double blmisrims, which arc produced in largo de]ircBsed dimso pyramidal ho^ or 
e,orymbs ; the colour is a pale liloe-puiplo, the upper segment of tlio corelltt marked willi scattered yellow spots. 
A Belgian garden variety of some merjt. 

DiANTHrs ciiURim'8, Fiaehmr, Blood-red Dianthiis {FUnr dea Srrreaf t. 488). Nat Ord., Garyophyllaccm § 
Sileneie. A very pretty hardy perennial, voiy smnath except on the petals. The leaves aro produced in crowded 
tufts, and are connate at tho hose, lanccnlatc-lincur, drawn out to a lung sharp point. Tho flowering stems aro 
simple, frum ono to two foot high, terminated by a nearly globular contnuited cyme, consisting of a crowded mass 
of bwuite and flowers ; tho bracts scarions, rusty, and long pciintcd ; tho flowers about an incJi aifroHS, consisting of 
ftvo distinct, rhomboid, wcdge-sluLpcd, toothed petals, of a vivid connine, having a few violet hairs at tho hose ; 
the projecting stamens are of a greyish lead-colour. Supposed to come from Siberia, or the Gauensus. Intro- 
duced to Belgium, in 1849, "from St PetciBburgh. Flowers in sumniiT. M. Van Houtte, of Ghent 

ONnniun fnHniT.B, Lwdltsy. Scssilo Oncid {Faxt. Ft. Gard., i., t 21). - -Nat Ord., OrchidoccoD § Yandom- 
Btnssidoa.— A pretty stove opiidiytc, with oblong, coinprcsscd, pseudo-bulbs, wbieli bear tvm Btnp-sboped, blunt, 
papery leaves, shorterihan Ihc scape, which boom a panicled racemo of flowers. These aro yellow, very faintly 
spotted about the contra with pale cinnamon colour ; the sepals and petals ora conformable, oblong obtuse, all 
sossBe, that is wanting the claw so genet ally charaetoristic of Oneida ; the lip is eared, dilated at tho end, and 
rctusA. From Santa Martha. Introduced iu 1847. Flowers in spring. Duke of Niutbumberlond. 

Lilxvx Waluohxakvm, HchaHca. Dr. Wollich’s lily {Faxt, Ff. Gant, i., 120). — ^Nat. Ord., Liliaoeo) f 
Tulipeic. — Syn., L. longifloruni, Wattich , — A noble, hanly, bulbous perennial, growing with a taU idondor stem 
(? tl^ to four foot high), two-thirds of which ora thickly ftirnishod with long, narrow, linear loaves, the upper- 
most drawn out into a linear point Tbo flowers aro lor^., eight inches in length, tho tubo long and nanow, 
gradually widoning into the ample spreading limb ; they aro creamy white and very fragrant : in the wild plants 
gimondly two or three at the top of the stems, but sometimes only one, as in tho examples which have been bloomed 
in cultivation. It appears to bo very near L. longiflorum. From the no|lh of India : Almorah. Introduced, by 
Major .Madden, iu 1850. Fbweis towards the end of summer. Botanic Gardcnii, Belfbst, and Glasnevin, Ivulmd. 

Hakba cucuxjata, R. Brotm. Gucullate-loaved Hakea {Rot, May., t 4528).— Nat Ord., Proteaooffi § Fd- 
liculores. — ^An erect growing and ornamental evergreen greenhouse shrub, fopr or five foot in height, with round, 
pale brown, very dowfiy branches, and huge alternate leathery leaves, which aro hoart-shapod, or between kidney 
and heort-shap^; stalkless, concavo, waved, and minutely toothed at the margin; the colour is glauboos green. 
Tho flowers grow in copious dusters in the axils of the upper leavn^ and ore seated in the hdlow foim^ between 
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1. mjfUdiwH aaxifingvidea. 2. StgUdium rnwroHifidutm. 

Gatabktcm FIMIIRIATUIII, Litidlejf (ace vol. L, 176).— Acorading to Dr. Lmdlcy (^Paxt. Ft. Gard.) the Myim- 
ihiu fimbriatiu, Morretif dpscribod at the page above quoted, ia a apocioa of Catasotom. 

Capanba OHANiuFLOBA, /bwfMNF (aoo p. 35 ). — Dt. Tundloy, itt PaaetoWa Fhwor GardcHf writca tho gwciio 
name of thia fine plant Gonipanea. Dr. FUmohon, in Van JIoHttda Flore dee Serree (quoting Decaiano in the 
Seem Horiieoie, where the name waa tint pahUahed) writes it oa wo have done above. 
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SEEDLING CARNATIONS. 

Nat, Ordett CAUTOPKTi.TJkciUfe. 


linrar* uoro rawly lanorolate or oblong; flowon lonniniU, 
Holltaryor oymowly paiueled* oorymbom, ftiiololrdnroroiivded 
into booda. 

Saelt C&aTOPim.f.inf.— ^Yfliiw/w wdltary, or many togofhnr, 
erowdedlyarmngnl in viroplo or compoandoympB, now and then 
collected Into bunoben, with a many4ravrcl, herbaemuH, uniTcr- 
aal inrolaiTr, or none. Cblyr eylindrical, horbooeoao, papery 
or imrobment-likp, Htrlutely many-nerred, nnbraoed bF or 
more hnrbaoeona or purchnient-llke, iipbfleatod braote at the 
bam, wntlre or very rarely epUt in front. Osrella nlver-diaped, 
the Uaear dawn of the petoln dilated Into the limb.—aor1ia 
or under idinibH.—(giii//frlkcv, Uni. TVaa^ .1244). 

DiAMTHvn CAnTOPiiYMAw, ZfttNfTNi. Clorc IHnk. Stan 
branched, flowen nolitar}' ; enlycino nedea (hnieto) four, voy 
short, ovate, rather mneronate ; petaln very broad, faaardletw ; 
teaven linear, awUaliaped channelled, glaucona. 

roe. /oris|ifrfio.--Thp doubla otate of the C9ovc Pink, fn- 
eludpH ilie florintn* varietien of Piurnatltm. 

Carmatiomh.' 1. Nmpntir . 

2. PurlrfTt Jninji JAnd , 

S. Parmi0et*» JhiAr of rktwiakirr. 


GBMBaic CHAUAonia.— DIanthna, XAmunu, Calyx embraced 
at tlio bottom by two or more Imbricated braotn, vei 7 ,rardy 
without hroctn ; tube cylindrical, or aometimea olavate or tur. 
binate, nve-toolhcil. CbroUa at five petaln, Inaertod hypogy. 
nniinly at the apex of the dintinat Btalk4ike or cupdiatied car. 
pophorc; elawa linear, elongated; llmbn crenate, dentate, or 
liirlniutr, very rarely entire, naked or bearded at tho boao. 

Stamena ten, inBorted with tho petola ; JUamenta fUlfonn ; a»- 
tkm two^oelled, buntUng longitudinally. Oeary onoeelled; 
umtvH numerouB, ineerted on a thick oenttnl coluineUa, omphU 
tmpouH; atyin two, filiform, atlgmatio on tlie inside. Cap,, 
antm imlwry, cylindrical or oblong, onc.oellcd, bursting from 
the mimmit down to the middle by four teeth or valveo. Seeda 
nnmenniH, lioriMintally or obliquely imbricated on lUiethicklsh 
control oulnmn, oval or oblong, deprcNMod, rather convex on (he 
bock, the margin thiekmrd on the fooe, more or Icm dbtinctly 
heeled, lillnm central. XmAryo exceutrio in farinaceous olbn- 
men, imrailct to tlieliilum, approached to the back; eotyledima 
plano-convex; radivh terete, pralnecd, irregnbir.--ller1w or 
slinilM growing in Kuroiio and Nurtheni Asia, more rarely in N. 

Aninriru and the Cniie of Gotxl Unpo ; stcnis ortleulatMl with 
knots; leaves npiKMite, mostly connate ut the base, gruss-Uke, 

B ESCRlI^llON. — ^l<"o!r the very splendid Camntionfl roprcRonlod in the acconipanyiuf; plate, 
wc are indebted to Mr. Turner, of the Royal Nursery, Slough, who kindly forwiu^ed ihem 
to U8 fi*oni f h(‘ Great trial Exhibition at Derby, 
where cneh took tlic leading prize in its clnHS. 

Jenny Lind, the crimson llizan'e, was raised 
by tho veteran J. L. Puxloy, Esq., Tenby, 
reiiibrokeshirts in 1848. It is, in KloriRt*s 
phraseology, a very true marker, of good con- 
Rtitution, winters exceedingly well, and will 
carry several blooms upon a plant large enough 
for exhibition in any stand. The colours 
are remarkably rich, richer than in any crim- 
H 011 J3iz.arro at present in culUvation. It 
has been matched, wc arc informed, for 
against Haines’ Black Diamond, a flower of 
which wc have a drawing ; and they ore to be 
shown next season. Emperor, scarlet Bizan-e, 
was also raised by Mr. Puxlcy in 1848, and is a 
remarkably large and showy kind, of good habit 
and free growth. It is a ^t worth recording 
that Mr. Puxlcy, though on extensive grower, 
has only two kinds in his garden which wen^ 
not raised by himself. Duke of Devonshire, 
scarlet flake, is a seedling of Mr. Barrengcr’s of 
St. Cuthbert's, Bedford, and is a very evenly 
marked and excellent flower, rather small in 
our spoeimen, but still a fine flower. It is said 
to bo of good constitution and very free. 

CiTLTunE. — The following remarks on pre- 
paring compost for Carnations arc from the pen , 

of a very successful cultivator, J. W.-Ncwhall, 

Esq., of Woolwich, and we doubt not will he 
found interesting : — It will soon be time to • 

mix the compost for the next year’s potting of Comiitions, &c, 

v<yL. _ii._ • 
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THE POTENTILLA: ITS CULTURE AND PROPERTIES. 


about two thirds good staple loamy soil, preferring the turfy top spit, with one third of 
rotten cow or stable dung, adding about one measure of drift sand or other diarp grit to ten 
measures of the above. 

Those who are in the vicinity of rivers, mill heads, or other streams or sluices will find 
that the mud or alluvial deposit of such watercourses will be a most excellent substitute for 
maiden loam. We have grown our plants in the mud which is of necessity periodically 
cleaned out of the ditches in Plumst^ marshes, for some few years with success, much 
better than we ever did in any loam we have been able to obtain in our neighbourhood. 

This mud is full of reeds and other aquatic plants, and when thrown up high and dry, 
those plants soon decay, and when thovoughly reduced to soil is not to be in any way dis- 
tinguished firom a fine fist hoEcl loam. Certain friends of ours also, who live on the banks of 
the Bavensboumc, have for many years used the alluvial mud, the cleansing of a mill-head, 
and it is impossible to grow Carnations finer than they do. 

One hint on winter potting : do not make a hole in the soil in the pot, and so, as is too much 
the practice, plant with the roots in a perpendicular direction, but drawing shallow hollows 
on the surfhcc, spread the roots os horisontally as possible, and after drawing the earth over 
them press it gently but firmly down in that position.’* — A, 


THE PROPEllTIES OF THE CARNATION. 

Tirsi. The flower should ho not less tlian two and a half inches acioss 

Second. The guard or lower petals, not less than six in number, must lie broad, tliiok, and smooth 
on the outaido, free from notch or scmiture, and lap over each other sufficiently to form a circular 
roseate flower, the more round the outline the better. 

Third. Fiseh row of petals should he smullcr than the row immediately under it ; there should not 
be loss than five or six rows of petals laid regularly, and the flower should riso and fonn a good bold 
centre or crown j and in quantity ihould form half a ball. 

Fourth. The petals should be stiff, and slightly cupped. 

Fifth, The ground should he imro snow-white, without specks of colour. 

Sixth. The stripes of colour idiould be clear and distinct, not running into one another, nor confused, 
but dense, smooth at the edges of the stri))cs, and well defined. 

Seventh. Tlie colours most be bright and clear, whatever they may Ik: ; if there be two colours, tlic 
darker one oannot he too dark, or foim too strong a controst with the lighter. With scarlet the 
peifbotion would he a block ; with pink there oannot be too deep a crimson ; with lilac, or light purple, 
the second colour cannot bo too dark a purple. 

JBiffhth. If the colours run into the white and tinge it, or the wliito is not pure, the fault is very 
great; and pouncy spots or specks are highly ol^cctionable. 

iVmtA The pod of the bloom should he long and largo, to enable the flower to bloom without 
banting it ; but this is rare ; they generally require to be tied about half way, and the upper part of 
the oslyx opened down to the tie of each division ; yet there are some whioh scarcely require any 
aasistanoe, and this is a very estimable quality — Qlenuy'e Propertiee of Fiowere, 


THE POTENTILLA; ITS CULTURE AND PROPERTIES. 

Bt Mil 0. GLENNT. F.H.8. 

T his showy perennial stands a fair chance of being ** elevated to the rank of a florist’s flower, ” and 
if a fbw of our growers of hardy subjects would set about raising seedlings, wo diould soon have 
large round flowers without indentation, and distinct variatiDDB in the colours. Mr. Hopwood of 
^ick en ha m once fbund among his hod of Fotentillas the remarkable variety called Hopwoodiona — 
one of the most showy of the frunily f but he never could discover whether it was a seedling or a 
sport firam one of the varieties already in the collection. We incline to think it was a seedling, be- 
cause ita fbrm and sise wore both superior to most of the varieties known before. Had this plant been 
produced by any one of our known florists, or been exhibited in its seedling state, or befim it was 
let out at the Hortiiniltnral shows, it had been a little fbrtuno. As it was, it produced but little; it 





THE PELAROOEIUM HOUSE. 


was let out tMsrhaps, at double the price of the common ones, but there was no demand. The trade 
had it bj degrees, and it continued a marketable plant. It is even now one of the best, if not the veiy 
best, we have, altbough we beliere Mr. Plant, of Ghoadle, has raised some that will come up witli it. 

The Potentilla is one of those perennials which give but little trouble. The border need not bo pre- 
pared diff9ront]7 from ordinniy perennial borders. It should not be too stiiF, beoause that agrees with 
very few ; and it should not be too rich, as that would promote large gfrowth and little flower. There 
is a good choice of varieties for a beginner. Some of the best are : — Insignia, which is yellow ; 
Brilliant, a rich scarlet; Plontii, a scarlet border, with yellow centre, very distinct and showy; Oar- 
nerianum, primrose blotched witli rose; Thoniasii, rich yellow; Hopwoodiaua, pink and white; 
Russelliana, crimson scarlet; McNahiana, crimson and white; MenzieBii, rich crimson; Formosa, rose; 
Atrosanguinea, deep crimson; O'Brienu, orange; and Anbra aurantia, red and orange. Nothing 
would 4ook bettor than a bed of these neatly arranged os to colours ; and wo should cci^toinly conflne 
ourselves to a few of the best, and most remarkable; for instance : ITopwoodiana, wldeh wo think at 
the top of tho list; the best yellow, either Thomasii, or Insignis; McNalnoua; Bubra aurantia; 
Plantii; Brilliant ; Gomeriana; and O'BricniL They must liave plenty of room or they are apt to be 
drawn up too much. Let them be in an open situation, to keep thorn within moderate growth, and of 
good habit. They are propagated by parting the roots, but they do very well two or three seasons 
without parting if they have abundance of i^xim. If they arc placed on a diversified perennial bor- 
der, they must not have tall plants close to them ; and l^cy must bo occasionally denuded of their 
withering leaves, and cleansed of slugs, earwigs, arid other vermin, which always harbour in their 
thick bottom foliage. When they are ported you must he caroftil to have a iair portion of root to each 
piece separated from the old plant; and they must bo well watered in when the separated pcicG.<aare 
planted. 

The seed may bo sown in a common boirier, and when they are large enough to handle, they may 
be planted out a toot apart in a store-bed till tiioy flower, when every one that is not liettei than we 
possess already, should be thrown away tis soon as it comes into bloom. 

J*ropfiriie8 , — The Potentilla should have round flowers, free from indentation, thick in the petal, 
smontli on the edge, and quite flat ; tho colour distinct, and if two colours, the contrast very decided ; 
no green to be seen beyond Uic edge of the flower. 

The plant should be dwarf and shrubby ; the main flower stalks riiort, but the footstalks long 
enough to keep tho flowers from touching each other; without leaves on tho stems. Foliage bright 
green ; flowers abundant, clear of the foliage, but no more. 

It follows from this that long straggling stalks throwing up the flowers in a straggling way like 
many of the species, with bunches of foliage about them, and mops of confined flower buds opening 
one or two at a time ; as well as flowers with great division in (he outline, forming almost a five- 
leaved “ wind-mill,” with the five petals small in proportion to the plant, and scanty in numbers aooorduig 
to the quantity of foliage, must be bad. There arc some of the Potentillns little or no better than 
weeds. It luhoves any one therefore to see all of them before they condemn any ; for if a man’s 
opinion of Uie flower wore founded on two or three of tho worst sorts, tho very name wonld deter 
him from trying those nnsocu. Certain it is that tho plant has become unpopular among a large 
oLobb, who never saw the better ones, but decided upon the merits of tho fomily by the qualities of 
two or throe members, (hat are really not worth a place in English gardens. 


THE PELARGONIUM HOUSE.* 

Bt W. F. AYBES, C.M.n.S., BaooxLAirsB, BLAOKusaTH, Kent. 

i F the olgect in oonstructiug the Pelaigonium house is only to grow the plants to the greatest pos- 
sible perfection, then a house of vety simple form will he snffioient ; but if it is deemed advisable 
to bnild a house, which, in addition to being suitable, sliall also show the plants, when th^ are grown, 
to the greatest advantage, then some little consideration is necessary. 

Of oonrso a house that is suitable for the ordinary Folargoniums, would also do for the fancy Idndsc 
Such houses as we see then among tho London exhiUtonh— who are, doubtless, the best onltivators in 
the world-— ore very simple in oonstrnction, being low Uan-iot, with a front jdatfoim, and a atoge 
within three foot of, and placed at on angle of inclinatioD, ao oa tp run parallel with the glasa, and 
thus bringing all the plants the same distance from These honses, in some oases, ore heated by 

* From Ihn Faitq/ P^mrgoHiim now In the prom. 




hot-water ; but thoee in which Mr. Cook, of Chiswick, giowB hie plants, and also those used by Mr. 
Porker of Roohampton, Mr. Gaines, Mr. Ckitleiigh, and others, are heated by the common flue. After 
this, it is unnecessary to soy anything in advocacy of the flue; wo have proof that it will answer ; but 
os hot-water pipes are neater, those who have the means may use them. Ventilation is seourod by tho 
sliding sashes, and also all round the house by the front and end lights, and thus a onirent of air is 

secured at oil times. In Mr. Bedi’s 
houses at Iideworth, and also in all our 
own plant-houses, provision is mode for 
admitting air in bad weather through 
aiiertnres near the heating apparatus, 
thus warming the air before it passes 
among the plants — a thing of gnat im- 
portance in frosty weather, and during 
the prevalence of east or north-east 
winds. Nothingis more iijariouB to soft- 
wooded plants of all kiuds than cold 
draughts of dry air — ^its effect is that of 
drying tho tissno of tho plants, thus 
turning the foliage brown, and rcndciv 
ing tho plants what cultivators term 
**foxy;** but if tho air is both warmed 
and moistened before it comes in con- 
tact with the plants, no such injury can 
bo done, and two great pomts ore gained, 
vis., abundance of air at all times, and 
that in a snitdble condition to benefit 
the plants. 

From the preceding remarks it wiU 
he seen tliat the main rei|uuiitcB in 
growing Pelazgoninms are, first that 
tlie jdonts be placed as near as possible 
to the glass at all seasons ; and, secondly, 
that they he fircoly ventilated, taking 
care in cold weather that the air is in 
proper condition, both as to tempera- 
ture and humidity, befbre it oomes in 
contaot with the plants. We have yet 
only been considering houses, in so far os 
theiT utility is ooncemed ; wo shall now 
go a step further, and see whether a 
house cannot be made useiitl, and at the 
some time somewhat ornamental, and 
that too without any material increase 
in the expense of oonstruction. 

Now it will not, wo snqMct, bo dis- 
puted, that of all forms for a plont-honso , 
tho qm-ioofed one is tho best ; inas- 
much OH it admits light freely on all 
sides, and in addition admits of free ventilation in unfiivourablo weather, on tho side opposito to the 
current of air at the time. We, thorefisre, recommend as tho most suitable construction, a house run- 
ning north and sontii, twenty-four feet long ond eighteen feet wide, with a platfbnn round the sides 
three fbet wide, and a stage in the centre of the honsc six foot wide, thus leaving room for a path 
iound the house three feet wide. Such a house is represented by the annexed engraving, and it is 
six foot high on the sides, and ten feet high in the centre, and tho ends being hipped, tho plants are 
in all parts as near to ih6 glass os is necessary. 

It may, and no doubt will, he oljected to a spon-roofod house some, that for purposes of exhi- 
bition it is neoesaaiy that the flowers be brought to a foce, that is, all to stand the someway. To some 
extent this is true ; hut at the some time it must be recollected, t^t when plants come to he judged i 
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BuporlatiTe cnlti^ratum and porfoction in every part, it ia poiaible that the plants will be required to be 
all £u!c, that is perfect on all sides, and then one-sided plants will bo no longer tolerated. The timo 
will oome, and that before many years are past, when plants wiU be Judged for perfect oultivatioD, 
possibly in single rows, so that they may bo seen on all sides, and then those who grow them in ^pon- 
roofed houses, will find that they were wise in time. The meehonism of plants manufactured, though 
neooBsaiy to some extent, we only care for, so far as it is instrumental in bringing rude growth into 
symmetrical forms ; but it is quite certain that a plant to be perfect, must bo fliniiriied alike on all sides, 
and this can only be effected by all sides being alike exposed to light; therefore, a span-roofed house is 
the only form of house iii whi^ suifa an object can be attained. 

In the house represented by tho annexed engraving, wo have studied to combine economy with 
suitability; and wo imagine, if our directions are followed, it may be built veiy much cheaper than 
such hopiBos arc generally constructed. The groat expense of all horticultural building, of a plain de- 
scription, is not the materials, but the labour ; and bonce, to diminish the labour, is to secure a groat 
saving. Now, in all groenhouscs the expense of making tho sarims is the principal one, as they take 
considerable time. Wc, therefore, propose to do away with tho sashes, except in so far os they are 
necessary for ventilation, and to glaze tho other part of tho roof as a fixture. From the plan of tiie 

half of tho roof, Fig. 2, it will he seen 

that the ends aro hippod, and that a 
liurlin s c, is introduced longitudinally, 
and fhim the purlin to tho ridge of the 
roof, light roitci's oitj placed to sup- 
liort the sashes. Tlicso oro mode to 
slide by means of cords and pulleys; 
and to guide them, and likewise keep 
them in their plaocs, small grooved 
brass wheels are let into the sashes, and 

BO os to work upou the asti^ols below ^ 

them. The wood-cut explains tho plan 

so well, it is not necessary for us to dwell upon tho subject hero, as any builder of ordinary penetration 
will readily sco how such a house should be oonstructed. Ventilation is seoured by tho ond and side- 
lights, as well as the ventilators d, which are nine inches defq> and eighteen inches long. The 
house may he heated cither by tho hot-water pipes c c, or a flue may bo built in tho samo plaoo, but 
then one cUxirway must be abandoned, so os to cany the flue round tho house. Tho house itsdf, if 
only for the soke of appearance, should bo elevated ton or, fifteen inchoa above the surrounding scii]. 
and it may be entered a step or two at each end. Tho advantages of this aixangement, in addition 
to cheapness, is superior lightness, os, instead of heavy rafters, and considerable diode, every three or 
four foot, with the exceptiim of tho main supporters, have nothing mofo than astragals or sash- 
bars iutroducod. 

For tho intemal fittings wo should prefer date, and would raise the plants when necessary by 
inverted pota. One row of iqxxdmcn plants would bo grown round tho sides, and three rows by using 
the inverted pots upon the centre stage. The expense of such a honso oa wo have described, diould 
not exceed, if glazud with the best sheet gloss in huge squonripi^TO ; and a nursery m an doing his own 
work, would build it for considerably less. The quality of glass wo diould recommend would be good 
crown ; but, if properly attended to, we see no objection to good sheet : under it plants may require a 
little more diode, but tho pUuats in a Pdargonium house will not sustain any iqjury after the end -of 
March, if the house is oovorod permanently with tho hexagon netting^which will also servo to exdade 
tho bees. 


A FURTHER GLANCE AT MODEltN FLOW^GARDENS. 

Bt Mb. B. EBBINOTON, C.M.H.S., Garoeuxb to Sxb. F. Bobbtox, Babt., Ovmok Pabx. 

B AVINO dealt with clnmsy or unwieldy forms amongst flowers, as oonneeted with the porteiTO, I 
may now beg permiaaion to refer to oomo plants posseadhg ti» oppoeito qualify of el^ganoe an% 
gracefblness. 

Every one admirea the neatness and lightaomeness of the old liatris apioata; a prettier olgeot can 
Bcarody be conceived, when nicely grown. Tho old' Chelone boifbata, too, a plut admired by moot : 
what elegance a plant of this peeping here and there among tho grosser and flat-headed herbaeeona 
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plontB imparts ! The small-flowered Anthoricun, too (liliaatram ?), a plant altogether dressy and chaste 
looking. Verbenas of the tailor kinds, neatly tied np, ore of excellent habit The lighter foliaged 
Phloxes, too, snch as Van Houttii, and each Veronicas as the white spicata, inoana, camea, incar- 
nato, &o., have much elegance. Let such fonns as these be compared with coarse Asters, Rudbeckias, 
Ttadescantios, Aoonitums, Pubnonarias, and a host of other heavy-leaved and flat-headed flowers, and 
it will be obvious that form or habit bos much to do with the beauty of the iiarterre. 1 do not mention 
these plants as worthy of utter njection — ^this is a matter of fancy ; but merely by contrast to throw 
light on the sulject, and to point to the propriety of having what 1 call transition soouezy-^before 
alluded to-— to which all things rqocted from the parterre might bo removed, and whore the very 
points for which they were exdudcd would forai their principal recommendation. 

1 may here be permitted to remark on the. benefits of a reserve garden ; no place of any pretemdoiiH 
should be without this usefiil odjunct of good gardening. Where flowers ore grown extensively, and 
high culture is aimed at, a young man who had been accustomed to plants and flowers would hero find 
constant employ from April until September ; especially if a propagating pit or two, and some cool pits 
for hardening were eontained within tlic boundaries. Such i^oidd always be the case, and tlius this 
division of the business, although subservient to the general scheme, would form a distinct branch, and 
leave the other portions of the establishment perfectly unfettered. For what benefit can be derived 
from cramming Melon or Cucumber frames, or the Vinery or Peaoh-house shelves, with a host of small 
fry intended for the flower-garden P Such may be justified by necessity, but never by principle. 

As bearing on this portion of the subject, I would here point to the prot>ricty of cultivating annually 
some of the herbaceous tribes, which become coarse and exhausted by standing long in one situation. 
Phloxes, Asters, Pontstemoiis, and indocKl most bcrbaceons plants, blossom inoompiirably finer from 
youn^ plants propagated betimes in the pitiocdiDg summer, than from the old and exhausted stools 
which we generally see in pleasure grounds. This then would be one legitimate olgect for the reserve 
ground, where, indeed, an alphabetical or some other arrangement of plants considered permanently 
usefril diould lie kept up i many kinds becoming entirely lost for wont of such an arrangement. 

I would now try to refer again to the clumping system, and to offer a frw remarks on pegging- 
down, &c. One of the first essentials I would suggest, is to keep up the idea of distinctness j confusion 
of forms is surely out of place hero. IiCt the Brambles and Dog Hoses in the wilderness intertwine and 
smother each other os they will, but distinctness, 1 say, for the partenro. Now, it is worth while to 
examine into this principle. The first point of distinctness 1 would urge is the propriety of keeping 
every individual flower separate — ^no two allowed to toudi. I know not who might be the originator 
of this idea as applied to flowers, but the late clever ond ingenious Mr. lioudon was, I believe, the first to 
make it patent amongst the lovers of gardens. ** The reoognition of art ” was a &vourite motto of his ; 
eschewing boldly, os he did, all hybrid mixtures of the true picturesque and the simply beautiful, llicrc 
eon bo little doubt, therefore, that what he chose to designate as the ** reoognition of art ” is a real prin- 
ciple, having its foundation in the human mind, and consisting in a desire to distinguish, separate, and 
recognise what are termed stylos, and to avoid unmeaning confusion. Hub then is, 1 ooncoivo, the 
only prindplo which can guide the flower-gardener; and it is well, in recognising such a guide, os 
well as duo attention to form and outline, that no sacrifice is colled for from the greatest stickler for 
mere colour. 

The thing mostly to bo repudiated if that pell-mell sort of style, which, content with a blase of 
colour alone, bids defiance to all expression through the medium of fbnn and outline, ly fhsing all into 
on unmeaning and cbootie mass. 1 feci persuaded that, where beds of flowers are well conceived, the 
plants individually healthy, and blossoming freely, the relief afforded by intervening portions of cleanly 
raked soil is just the sort of relief that suits the human eye in the majority of coses. As for those who 
require merdy to be taken by surprise, through a prurient and fiilso taste, why mere biases of colour 
and sparkling contrasts must, in the main, bo the order of the day. 

Next to the individnality of the plants in a given bed, 1 would suggest that the use of edgings or 
bordermgB will be frequently found a useful a^jimot in promoting beauty of outline. No flower-bed 
ever looks to me perfcotly satisfiiotory without at least two distinct heights, if throe so much the better. 
Now, this admitted, no one will doubt the propriety of placing the lowest next the exterior of the bed, 
hpwever the other heights may bo omuiged. Here, then, an edging of some kind mokes an degant 
and artistioal finish; and, as I think, edgings sometimeB look best if they can be made to form 
" continuona belts ; this is easily acoomplidied by pegging-down well during the earlier itages, allowing 
the points to rise in relief as soon q|i the olgect sl^ have been attained. To put a ease ; suppose a 
long oval bed standing in oonsideiable relief. A row of the Scarlet Cnidieas as an edging, no part of 
them aUowed'^to approach the outer edge of the bed nearer than four inches. In a parallel lino, at 
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fifteen .inchei, let a row of variegated Geraniunu be jdantod. And now let the interior be fiimidied 
with the Lobelia fiilgene, the latter planted in groups of fives. Hus combination of ooloiirs may 
appear exceptionable to some minds, but this bed would always give satisfaction as for as fiirm is con- 
cemed ; and the Cnpheas might be planted so as to form a continuous bond or belt 

There are many other dwarf flowers, however, better adapted than the Cuphea for this purpose; 
such as the various Verbenas, Kaulfussia omelloides, the Myosotis family ; the Lobelias — ^Erinus, 
erinoides, bellidifolia, firo. ; Lupiiius nanus, AnagalliacH, Loptosiphons, Musk, Pansies, Ghryseis, 
Heliotropes, Petunias, &c. &c. Such, to which several more might bo added, ore perfectly eligible for 
this purpose. This band or edging generally looks best if kept distinct from the rest of the bed, and 
certainly from the edge ; it is more artistic, and by consequence more dressy ; and the narrow margin 
of soil around, if kept clean raked, will give a cleanly linirii to the whole, and ofibrd a wholesome 
relief tf» tlic eye. 

One of the most admired beds tliis season, in a flower-garden here, is thus composed : — ^Pansies of 
various colours (the yellow selfb most prevalent) round the exterior, pegged down early in the season, 
and mode to blossom well late ; next, some compact variegated Geranium bushes ; the interior filled 
up with the Salvia patens. None of these are allowed to touch, if possible, and it really is the gayest 
bed 1 ever saw ; oltliough no doubt Monsieur Chevrcul and other artistes would olgoct to tho combina- 
tion of colours. As for tho latter principle, painters may talk as they please about harmony, &c., but 
it will be found in general that tlio stongest contrasts please the best with most minds. All men oio 
not painters or poots; and if the endeavour is to be that of plcasiDg the greatest number, why, 1 
suppose we must even fall in with prevailing impressions. 

High keeping is, after all, one of the cliicf elements of success in flower gardening; no oombingtion 
of colours or forms can give perfect satisfaction, if neglect or untidiness appear. The rake shonld he 
frci]ueDtly in use where bare soil appears ; weeds, of course, are entirely out of the quostion. All ooarso 
and disproportionate foliage idionld be timely removed, and all decaying blossoms constantly trimmed 
away. Pegging down should lie performed us early as ^lossible in the season, in order that the trusses of 
flowers may stand fairly in relief, and wear an air of freedom oombined with neatness, l^ng up or 
staking also requii’cs a little nice handling. In tho first place, all stakes or sticks, of whatever Idnd, 
should be so colouivd as to be as far as possible inconspicuous. For this puiposo, perhaps, no better 
model presents itself than the vmy sober green of an old mossy wall, or the stnmp uf a tree. To give 
the stokes another colour would be to attract attention ; to paint them of a fine flesh green would be 
to institute an invidious comparison betNtecn them and tlio foliage. The tint here alluded to is a sort 
of bronzy green, such may bo seen on every moss-grown tree in shady woods. Qrdinaiy co|>pice stidcs, 
however, are very good where attainable, if straight; of coarse neith^ dressing nor point are requisite. 
It is barely necessary to name that timely tying up and staking are of the utmost importance. Flowers 
once suffered to beoomo crooked arc a long while before they regain their position ; and mostinelegant 
tile finest of flowers look, if suffered to get into diurAaftilb through lack of this needflil operation. 
Another point bearing on the principle of proportion as well as artistio appearance ; rambling or fiut- 
spreuding flowers should he kept within bounds. What looks worse than an ovcigrown Paniy, 
exhausted with long flowering, presenting nothing to the eye but lank stems and wasted out or jfiulcd 
blossoms P How different the fresh blooming Pansy in early summer-uU vigour, oompactness, and 
beauty ! Tho Pansy, however, 1 merely quote os typical of numerous things in portetTo, which 
want a timely trimming, in order both to render them oompact, and to perpetuate their flowering. 

In the selection of jdants for flower-garden purposes, durability of flowering, in the main, riionld 
ho made tho key-stone of the arch. *thom who can afford to have a changeable flower-garden need 
not, of course, he so much influenced by this principlo; having plenty of material and labour at 
command, they can have their beds decorated in early ^ng with Scillas, Bnlbooodiums, Eiythroniums, 
H^ticos, Sanguinarios, and other preoodous gems, and these socceeded by a ^stem of early-sown 
annuals, the latter, of oonrae, to be withdrawn the moment tb^ begin to fade. In oonying out a 
system of this kind, the hnlba would, of course, require to be taken up in May, to give pbme to the 
massing flowers which would have to occupy their place. 

There is little doubt that the prepriety of someof the advice here offered will bo impugned by some 
who have become completely wedded to the ordinary massing q^tem. Such persons may urge whaf 
th^ will, but th^ may rest assured that puhlio taste is somewhat of a kaleidosoopio chanii^; and it 
is easy to see that the dissentients of the clamping method have been on the increase during the last 
three years ; at least that system as confined to self-oojloarod masse^of one kind. Will it not be well, 
then, to anticipate and prepare for any oeming change ? 
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THE CULTIVATION OF KOSES IN POTS.— FIRST SEASON. 

Bt Mb. J. SAUL, Dubohak Down Kubbebt, Bbutol. 

i T ig only witliin the lost few yean that the cultivation of the Koae in pota has been attempted, and 
the beautiful qiooimenB now shown annually at the London fetes by the great Rose growcm, and* 
amatenn, have proved how admirably these plants are adapted for ^ purpose. Withdraw these 
splendid collections feom the shows of May and June, and a blank will be loft not easily filled up ; for 
if any one feature in those assemblages of beauty is more inviting or attractive than another, it is the 
Roses of superlative beauty, which ore admired by all. Now, although in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don these beautiful oollectionB are to be seen, yet at the provincial shows such collections are very 
rare, evidently riiowing that their cultivation through the country, as pot plants, is limited-very 
limited indoed ; though they are much eosiiir grown, and at less expense, than a collection of Ocra- 
iiiums or Fuchidas, as I shall endeavour to show. 

In commencing their culture, I would advise that all the strong growing varieties be procured in 
the autumn. By strong growers, I mean such as the varieties of Hybrid Provence, Hybrid China, 
Hybrid Bourbon, French, Moss, Alba, Hybrid Perpetual, the strong growing Bourbons, and Nouettes ; 
in a word, all such as are strong growers, and arc usually worked upon stocks in the nursery quarters. 
The delicate BoarlKms and Noisettes, together with the Tens and Chinos, should be left to be procun'd 
in spring. When the Roses arc had home in the autumn, examine the stocks minutely, particularly 
among the roots, cutting out any decayed ports, knots, the remains or rudiments of suckers, topping any 
wounded or bmised roots, and having all well looked over before they aifc potted, os no sncli opportunity 
willhOfrcr again. I would cut bock the head about a third ; this I consider suffident for the present ; 
about the end of Fobmoi^' or beginning of March they must he cut hack to from two to four eyes. 

The soil I prefer is good turfy loam, ratlicr stiff or adhesive, and well decomposed cow-dung, used 
in about equal parts. With these two simple ingredients, Roses may Ite grown fit to groeo the grand 
Exhibition of 1R51. I am aworo some of the best Hose growers of tho day use bnmt earth with 
advantage; tliis I have also usod rather extensively, also charcoal ; but feom neither could I seo the 
least advantage derived; on tho contrary, tho plants never thrive so well ns those potted in the simple 
mixture of loam and cow-dung. I need scdrocly remark, it riiould ho used very rough, mcroly chopping 
the loom in rough pieces. In potting, let tho pots be well drained, with at least one inch to one 
and a-half inch of broken crocks, used in largo rough pieces, having tho concave side downwards. Tho 
pots should not be over large, from six to eight inches inside^thc rims will he snflieient, according to 
the sue of the plant, the condition of its roots, &c. 

When potted they should ho plunged to their rims in coal-ashes, or any garden soil, on an inverted 
flowm>pot, leaving a cavity underneath each to prevent the ingress of worms. In this state they may 
remain until about tho middle of May, when tliey will require a shift. Hic some soil as befere should 
be usod, hut if possible more rough ; and they should bo again plunged os before. Throngh the 
summer they will require constant attention os to watering, &Of ; they shonld have liquid manure at 
least onoe a wodc, using soft water at other times. The sort of liquid manure I prefer is the drainage 
of dunghills, sheep or oow-dnng steeped, the water of whidi riiould be used clear; in feet, any good, 
rufe, liquid manure. Guano is exeollent, hut it requires very great caution in using, from its variability 
08 to quality; 1 have frequently known amateurs and gardeners destroy their plants by using it, 
thon^ great oontion was cxervbnd ; if therefore, it is used, err on tho safest side, and give it weak — 
say half-a-poond of guano to eight or ten gallons of water. During summer they require oonsfant 
attention, in taking off all sneken that may appear, as well as all finwer-huds — ^they being not intended to 
bloom this season. If thephuits are too crowded with wood, they should he tbinn^ out moderately, that 
the reinaining daoots may the better perfect their growth. All strong gross or watery dioots diould have 
their extreme pointBpuiohedoffbefQro they get long, say at six or eight indies; they will soon break out 
ofredi, and add to the hushincas of the plant. If all goes on well, these plants will, about the begin- 
ning of August, require anotlier shift, whidi dionld not be over huge. They must he treated in every 
respect as before, until the end of Septomhor, when they dionld ho drifted into their blooming pota. 

We diall now retrace onr steps, and bring with ns those delicate varieties which were to bo pro- 
Vnired in spring, namely, the ddicate Bourbons, Noisettes, Chinas, Teas, &o. I will suppose they 
oniveat theendof March— a good time. They had better bo put in aoold frame or pit, and rather 
dose fer a few days, or a week, until the plants rcoover from the efibots of the jonmey ; after which 
they must have ahnndanoo of air; nnd in ahont a fortnight they may be safely sMfted. The soil may 
be, as recommended fer the others, rough turfy loom, and well deAmpoaod cow-dnng, with tho addition 
of from one-Wrth to one-third leaf mould ; thia latter is veyy suitable for the more delicate Teas, &c. ; 
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Btrengtfaeninir food can bo givon, in the ahape of liquid manure, during the aeaaon of growth. Thia 
shift should not be a liberal one, rather the contrary, but it is impossible to mention any particular 
aise for the pots, as that must bo regulatod by the siso of the plants, the state their roots are in, or 
whether they arc Bourbons or Toaa, os tho former will in general take a more liberal shift than the 
latter. When potted, they must be put in a cold pit, or a similar situation, and kept near the gloss, 
running tho lights off every fine day, and tilting them up in bad weather, in order to give the plants 
as much air as possible. At night, however, the Ughts must be put on until the middle of May, for 
fear of spring frosts, which are more ugurious to these delicate Boses early in spring— as they com- 
mence growing early— than many degrees would liavc been when the plants were dormant in the depth 
of winter. From the second to about the third week in May the lights should be oousiderably tilted 
up 1^' night, to allow a cireulation of air among the plants i after which time the lights may remain off 
. oltogcth^, except iu tiic event of any heavy, dashing rains, when they ought to bo put on. 

inuring summer these plrats will requini the same attention os those already noticed, namely, disbud- 
ding, tliinning out moderately the shoots where over-crowded, pinching off tho points of strong shoots ; 
and, when any sign of green-fly mokes its appearance, syringing with a mixture of tobacco liquor and 
vrater in aliout equal parts. About the middle of ^no these plants will ^^qaire anotlicr shift, which 
should l)c more libcrol than the preceding, fl(orc particularly to those wdiieh have grown ftcely. The 
some kind of soil as on the former occasion is to be used, and when shifted they arc to be pla^ bock 
iu the some situation, tbllowitig the same routine of treatment as before. 1 should have observed that 
manm'e-water must be given from the time they receive their first shift in spring and continued' 
through the summer ; at first it slfeuld be given bnt seldom — say, once in ten days or a fortnight, but as 
the progress in growth it may bo given once a week, and continued until tho end of Septembiir, 
watering with soft water in tiie intervening time. 

"Wc have now brought both colleetions to the end of September, the time when ail are to he shifted 
into their blooming pots. If vfer a shift were to be given with core this is the one, os much of the 
liealtli and beauty of the plants will depend on how this is performed at tho present time. If it is not 
now pro|KTly cxutnitcd it is useless to expect good plants next season, and all post trouble and attention 
will have lieen in vain. The sise of the pots will vary according to the strength of the plants, their 
olusses, &c. ; tiie Teas, Chiiu)p, A'c., if good plants, which by this time they ought to be, may go into 
|K)ts about nine inches iu diameter $ tho Perpctuals and Snmmor Boses into pots about twelve inches 
in diameter ; whilst seme of tlicsc latter chuwes wiU be strong enough to go into pots fifteen inches in 
diameter ur more. Drain well, as recommended on fonner occasions, putting at least two inches in tiie 
iiinc-incli pots, and tliroe inches in tho larger sizes, and using largo pieces of crocks, having, as before 
observed, the concave side downwards. The soil used is to be same as in the preceding shifts, 
namdy, stifi' loom and oow-dung for the strong growers ; the same with the addition of leaf mould for 
the delicate growers ; tile mould must bo chopped very rough and thoroughly mixed. I shall have 
mora to say on this subject of potting. 


^imUonratis jSntitr. 

Sv^kuratwff Madunet. —Since our notice of Mr. Fry's useful contrivsnee, another maohino has been brought 
under our notice by Mr. Epps, nunorymun, of Maidstone — on instrumrat which Mr. E. has registered in Britain, 
France, and America. It differs ihini Mr. Fry's, inasmuch os it is much more povrerful, as it forces the sulphur 
to a considerable distance; and, direoted against a bunch of Gropes at the distance often feet, the power is suflieient 
to force tho sulphur into every part of the bunch. The sulphur, instead of being phw^'d over the fan, is dqMsited 

in an oscillating )x)z in front of the fan-ldowcr ; and connected with tho box is a sifter through which the sulphur 

passes into the tube, from which it is projected into the air, thus seciuing uniformity of ddivory, and avoiding all 
clogging of tho machinery. The osofilating motion necessary to ensure the constant movemimt of the sieve, is 
ubtainod by a lever end cam, which ora worked by tho rotatory motion of tho wheels that work the fiu-Uowor. 
Wo aio informod it is Mr. I^pa' intention to manufacture his machine of various sizQS, and aome of them 
Bufiiciontly huge to be used for destroying the mildew frequently so destructive to the Turnip, and other agricul- 
tural crops ; indeed, wo see no rooson why diy, ooncontmted manures, fbr t(q»-dreising crops, could not be dis- 
tributed by a similar contrivance^ with mu^ greater uniformity than it ^ possible to distribute it by the hand. ^ 
While writLog the preooding, we received an improved m^ine from the inventois, Messta. Fry and Alsop, 
and having tested it, wo can prunonnee it very superior to the machino noticed last month. In this msohins the 
i sulphur hopper is placed before the Uowoiy and the sulphur iadelivorod into the tube by means of a graduated 
• j spindle passing throuj^ the lower part of Jp hqqwr, and attached to a wheel, by means of which unifonnily in 

£ tb} delivery of tho sulphur is secured. machiM may also hq umd as a lUmigator, tho tobacco being placed 

^ in a wire-gauze bag, which is poasodinto tho tube of the modunti^ cud so as to admit of a free current of air on 
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all BidfiB. Thia Bdiuxno we coiuider superior to Brown’s, as it prevents the machineiy being injured by* the con- 
densation of the smoko, which does cunsidcrablo injury to the other luoriiino. The blast of this muchino is much 
more powerful than tlw one before noticed, and for horticultural purposes will answer every purpose. 

AVo notice these znochinos thus prominanUy, from a conviction that suljdiur bus not been used so much in 
gardens as it ought to have been, and will be, now that these machines render its distribution so expeditious and 
economical. The thousands of pounds lost annually in our IXop-gardcns, for tho want of tho means necessary to 
eradicate mildew, is notorious ; and every gardener l^ows, tltat, iirom tho same cause, ho has gniat difficulty in 
procuring even the shadow of a crop of Peas afttw the main summer crops arc over. AVu saw, however, tho otlior 
day, a row of Peas, part of whirJi hud been sulphuriHi dinnitly the mildew made its apiMiurantH! ; tlio sulphured 
part bore an excellent croji, while the otlier part was outiroly wurUilt'SB. In many seasons, from tho attack of 
mildew, it is impossible to procure anything liVe a remunerative crop of seed from some of our best vegetables, 
such as Cauliflower, BnM:oli, late Peas, Bodirii, Lotturc, &e. ; but with tliesu sulphuratoni, mildew is divested of 
its terrors, and, other things being equal, profitable cnips of all kinds nmderod certain.— A. * 
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FLOWElt-OAltDI^N.— IN-I)OOK UEPAllT- 
MKNT. 

this time tlio jilanis are all in 
their winter quiirtcrH, and sonic of the more forward 
of the Camellias will bu swelling tlioir buds, l^ecntr- 
age tlicse by placing them in a warm juirt of the house. 
Eyrin^g must now lie discontinued, except occosioualiy 
very ugutly on wanti sunny moniings; but sprinkle 
tbe house dailv, so os to keep a moist, but nut saturated, 
atmosphere. Ventilatu freely, avoiding cold draughts; 
but do nut at present use mora Arc than is indispciisaldy 
necessary, as the mote doniiunt the plants arc lapi until 
after Cliriatmos the liotter it will lie for thoiji. 

Orongrry, — Hcrt* funner directions must be attended 
to, avoiding cold draughts aud Tiialntainiug u tempera- 
ture of from 40 to 60 dcgnius. Tho fruit will now Imi 
hanging in oil its golden beauty, but do not gather it 
■ ■ ■ _ 'to ■_ 
odvontago’of bod wcatliur' to have them thorougldy 
deansrd, by washing them with Boft-suap and water. 
Give no more water to tlie routs Uiau is ncccswry to 
keep tbe plants from drooping. 

Forcing If flowers an; much in request, in- 

troduce Bucli of tho bulbs us are fit; and a fuwKaltnios, 
Bhodnms, Axalcas, &f., may also bo started slowly at 
the cold end of the house ; and for tho sake of tho scent, 
a few establiBlied plants of Swoet Srier may olso bo in- 
troduced. A^iolets in frames will bo blooming fredy in 
most situntionB ; but when* such is not the case, u few' 
pota may bo forwarded in tbe cool port of this house, 

A . 

Orchid Hwte, — Tf former directions have been at- 
tanded to, many a noldc specimen will by this time 
have oomplotcd its growth, thiTefure take core not to 
over-water them, but let them dry ofl* uyaduolly ; and 
towards tho dose of the month lower mo temperature 
about 8 or 10 degrees. AVatch well the reciuiremonts of 
everything that is still growing, and keep them in tho 
wannest part of the house. 

fitovr.— In looking over Gloxinias and Gesnenu^ it 
will be observed that many of them have startod into 
growth; and whore this is strong, short-niintcd. and 
Eealihy, it must bo encouraged by jdacing um plants in 
'strong light and eiloBo to the glass : keep them tolerably 
Lrt winter onungement bo no more neglected 
in this department, for it is ^paUy abaurd to let 
anything (^wing in a pot remain more than a week or 
two in m same place. Attend to allSlanta intended 
fbr winter doooration in this house, by tying them 
neatly ; and lot oU be dean, and in ita right plaoe. 

J. 0. 


GKEENHOUSE HAiaMVOODKJ) PLANTS. 

Sui'PUBiNO I'voiything to be now in perfect order for the 
coming w'intor, a little time may ho very profitably em- 
ployid by visiting oilier plant-growing listablishiiicniH 
to BOO how things are going on, and eoiiqmre their sys- 
tem of management W'itli your own. Much valuable 
infuniiation is ofleu to bo obtained in tiiis way. The 
picsent is also a good season to moke additions to your 
stuck, as it saves time in spring, bfimy of tho Ourix'iis, 
nitd other winter-flow'ering plants, will now lie gidjing 
forward in bloom, and they well n>]my any little (‘xtra 
attention bestoweil on them in summer. ’I'be old o- 
purum album is a very jiretty pbmt to ussoeiuto with llio 
Correas ; and a w'ell-grown idoiit of Aetu-iu |)laty]>tera 
is a fine thing at this dull scumiu. Thu different species 
of Ijesdiunttultias are liable to much injury from iliiiiiii, 
1)c careful to set tliem in a light and dry part of tho 


ing this month fires shoidd be lighted oeeasiimolly early 
in the morning, to dry up the damp ; but lie etiiilirniH 
not to use fire at night, unless tbe severity of tbe frost 
renders it necessary. Should you have to keep any 
lilaiits in pits, si'c tliat tho walls are well bunked up 
with turf, or otlierwise protected, fur after tho first of 
this nion^ we must look out lor frosty weuUior, 

AmIpox. — ^These will now be apimrently resting ; but 
althougli the tops are making no prugrusa, the roots aro 
still at work, it is, therefore, nccossaiy to attend stiictly 
to watering. Take earn they never sufibr for the want 
of it, for should they liceomc dry at this season, tlio 
blooms will be poor and small in spring. 

CamfBuu , — Here srano of tho early plants shotild lie 
coming fast into bloom. Bo \vtj eiin^ful in applying 
firo-IioBt, wliieJi often causes the buds to oil'; and, 
above all things, sen tliat tho plants aro liberally sup- 
plied with water. Any dust ur other dirt that may col- 
feet oil tho folium, may bo washed off with the syringo 
or Biionge some fine morning, taking core to have a littlo 
fire going to dry up tho suporfluous moisture. 

JfouftMA— Look to tho wiro trollisos (not in use) and 
have thorn properly repaired and painted. See that you 
have a grMid stock of green painted aticks of various sixes. 
Repair shades before stowing them away for the winter, 
BO that when spring comes round you may have them 
in readiness. If not already done, got a good stock of 
soil of variou^inds under cover. J. F. 

Jfeathcry , — Tho specimen idanta arc all arranged 
by this time ; and, if former directions have been attended 
t^ but little remains to lie done to them, exc^ to sup- 
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ply thcm'when nMscsmry with WHter, to gnnrd aRainst 
mildew, to voutilato the houso froely at all timrs, and 
to pn)tcct them from scToro frost. Wc say sovcro frost 
hceause, thnugh it is best avoided, a few degree* of 
frost will do toe plants less injury than l)eing coddled 
up with too much heat. Water at this season must he 
administered with a sparing hand, hut the plants must 
never know the wont of it. Wlien Ih^ «*quiro it, give 
tlioin a good soaking and Imvo done M'ith it ; wati*r in- 
judiciously used nt this senson is the worst enemy to 
successful* Ileath cultivation. Young stocdc in frames 
must he attended ti>, ohscr%'ing the same rules, and bo 
prejwred with covering, in case of severe wcotlier. 
Avoid f!rr>wding the plants, and keep a dry and healthy 
atinostdicre. W. P. A. 

GKKKNirOUSE SOFT-WOODED PL.^KPS. 

Prlm'ffminnut. — These will now require pniticular 
attention, care must he talc(*n to remove till suptwflnoua 
inimehes and deenying lonves ; look closely for worms, 
which do much mischief if allowed to remain in the 
]V)ts, A good Wiit(>ring with lime-water will nmore them, 
and 1)0 IsMieHcinl in the jdanls. Shift siicli as require 
it iiilo hirg(*r pots, taking rare that the mots arc to the 
oiitshh's of the ]sits, and to drain them properly with 
hrokeu {Mdshords iind ehnrconl. All those which are 
roqiiiivd tor fondng and early flowering, should now 
have a tiiiul shift into a good* rich compost. Tie out 
niul keep us thin as pnssilde, to admit the iiir freely; 
kecji them close to the gloss to prevent Ihoir drawing. 
Jiook close! for gnjon-lly, and fumigate whenever it 
makes its appeariince *, in fact, the hotter way is to 
pn'vciit it hy timely riiniigatioii. Stir the surface and 
top-dress all such sis arc not shifted. Some of the Into 
flowering varieties may yet iic cut dow'ii, and the cut- 
tings i)ut in and kept 'in store pots through tlie winter, 
for late purposes next season. Take great ran' in 
wat(*ring, and see that no plants are watext'd hut thosr* 
ne1.milly in want of it. The morning is tlie best time 
to water at this season of the year, (live all the air 
lM)8sihlo eviTy favourable (qiportunity, avoiding all cold 
draughts which an> very iujiipioiis. I’ln* fancy variefie.s 
require to lie kept a lilllo closer than the strong grou'ing 
kinds, to draw out their wisid mom freely at this sea- 
son, When shift-cf] they should ho potted higli, leaving 
the collar of llic plants clear of tho soil, to pmvent their 
damping off Light a little flm occasionally to drive 
out thi! damps, and let the sashes he oiien at the sonic 
time. See tliat the flues and hot water apparatus are 
ill condition that they may be ready for any emergency. 

—Where a quantity of Ihoso aix* re- 
quired, tho lierbaeemis varieties may now ho divided 
and potted into siqiarate pots, in gisal turfy loom, leaf- 
mould, and silver sand ; put in cuttings of the shnibliy 
kinds, and pot off fium the store pots sneh seedlings as 
ore largo enough. T’riok ofl^ smidl seedlings into store 

C its to stand the winter. Sow seeds for a suceession of 
com later in tho season ; keep the surface stimMl oc- 
ousionolly, and fumigate to prevent the green-fly. Some 
of tho more tender kinds should be started in a gentle 
heat, he very careful in watoiing, for on this nmch of 
your Boccess depends. 

Cinererim. — Give these every encouragement to 
promote fn>e growth, for on this too head of flower will 
much depend, l^ook carefully for green-fly and mildew. 
Should me latter appear, dust immediately withflowen 
of sulphur those leaves a;^ted with it. Give all the 
air pomblc, and do not expose them too much to a damp 
atmosphere. A eold^it or frame, wcdl protected from 
the fl^t, will answer well for toeir oi^vatiim. Be 
careful to remove all decaying leaves os they appear. 
Put off from tho store pots such seedlings as are laxga 
enough, using a good rich oompost for that puiposo. 


C^iysttHtAemu/M . — Continue to give all those in a 
backward state liquid manure two or three times a 
week, to help them to swell tlieir flower huds. Giro 
all the air possible in fine weather ; support with sticks 
to prevent accident from wind and otoer causes, and 
dust with sulphur tliose affected with mildew. 

JSowtMe.— Turn over occasionally in dry weather 
the heaps of compost and manure, that they may sweeten 
iti'fore ix'ing housed fur potting puiposos; when dry 
enough house some for present purposes. Put in 
Fuelisias arid such plants under the stage, where tliey 
may remain until you want te start them in tho spring. 
Take eycry o]iportunity to wadi pots, that they nu^ be 
ready when wanted. JI. B. 

FLOWEU-GAllDEN.— OUT-DOOR DEPART- 
MENT. 

Those who may have looked with on intelligent eye 
at the mruHcs of different coloured flowers which pre- 
vailed in flowcr-giinlcuB during the summer and autumn 
months, must have obsi^rveil that, in iiroportion ns tho 
colonra were warm or cold, that is scarlets or purples, so 
w.as too distance appnn'ntly diminislicd or iiicroased, 
which really si^parated the niasscs from one another. 
Warm colours, like light, irradiate the nfmospbero to a 
gn'uter distance, with their own peculiar hues, than cifld 
e.nloiirs. Titdced, itmayhi* said of such cedours, as those 
of tho Vtrrlietui, enllcil iinmiet, mid Oainpamila caiqio- 
tien, that subdued light is toe condition in which they 
are seen to toe greatest advantage, since they become 
really beautiful, us tlic sun is about passing the horison. 
[f impressions like these have engugi'd tho attontirai, Die 
individual will have formed a scale* in his own mind, by 
which masBcs of colour, and tianr relative distances from 
one another, can be measured, in toe alsieuco of mate- 
rial objects, simiily by ri*eu11iiig images from the past 
At tlin present season, and for a long time to e.omo, tocre 
is little to interest one in tho flower-garden, but outlines 
and marked angularity, which always iniperibetly fill iip 
ton view ; still sninething may be done by iis to make 
even tlioso outlines and that angularity more intorosting 
than they would otherwise he, if the knowledge we pos- 
sess of the diateibntinn of colour is mado subservient to 
the beautifying of outlines, instood of too whole sur- 
r^.os of beds, us is toe case in summer planting. The 
Erytlironiiim Dens cimis, Allium Moly, Anemone apen- 
uina, Sunguimiria eiumdensis, Seilla ftalico, Flilox ver- 
nn, and a ^nst numbnr of otocT hanly plants, familiar 
enough to most persons, could he mado useful fm too 
urrangumont indicated. Knriching flower-beds with 
niiiniun or fresh loam, should be proeoed»l with, to have 
the soil turned up before the frost sets in; beds on grass 
should have their onl lines suflieiuntly mowed by toe 
I'dging-inin, to keep too form com>ct,’but no more. All 
flower-garden plants standing in pits, whetoor in boxes 
or polo, or oven planted out, should be exposed to sun 
mid air on every favourable oceasion, so as to harden 
their tinues, and continue stopping bade all plants like 
Verbenas while the growing Reason lasto. Never mind 
toe stubby appearance it gives die jdants, they will be 
all toe better for it, and he much nosier put to rest when 
the time for it comes. Next in importance, to ripening 
or harrlening the tissues of plants, is that of resting 
lliem. Yerbimas, like IVeodiano, John Salter, Duke or 
Cornwall, Barkerii, Emi»cror of Chino, Cardinal, and 
£m[)^r of Scarlets, may bo kept in cold pits, planted 
out in sandy peat, or in storo pots, if toe frost is ex- 
oJiidcd, and the pita rendered drv by ventilation. The* 
blotchi^ sorts are protty enough thinm in toeir way, 
but hold fast to some of the old tri<^ sorts. Geca- 
sionally dust somo slacked lime amongst shrabby Cal- 
ceolarias in stoft) boxes, and even Yoriienas removed 
NomcE'b&t from ton glass will be the bitter of a like 
dusting over toe soil. When old plants m toe dwarf 
Lobelias have been potted up and cut badc^ a little sil- 
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vor land thrown amongst tho shoots will induce them to 
rootinto it; (Enothwa prostrata in the same way. Place 
LopboRpermumSi Maiimndyas, and TroyiBolumi in a 
dry and airy part of the gnienhouse or pits. Baiso the 
haw of all moYcahlo frames as high as can he conve- 
niently done, to admit all the light possible, and at the 
same time throw eff the wet rapidly. Protecting ma- 
terial should be of an open and loose texture, and keep 
it as dry as you can ; have plenty of it alwa^ at hand, 

AS you never know what a day may bring forth, llio 
less flrc-heat groonhouso plants get during the dull days 
of winter the better; nthor cover the grocnliouse and 
save the fuel. J, C. 

JSeas 6rcrrdm.— The principal business to be done 
this month is the transplanting of any that may require 
it, buying new ones, &c. PrMuming the ground to be 
prepared as previoudy directed, get the planting done 
as early in the month as the weather will permit. 
Should the weather bo dry, as was the case in 1849, 
give each plant a good watering before the (•arth is all 
filled in, they will then got rooted heforo the winter 
commoneea, and anil flower nearly as well next sum- 
mer os though they had not been moved. As soon as I 
any standard half-standards, or, indeed, any that are 
high enough to be liable to be blown about, arc planted, 
a straight) neat stoke should be placed to each plant, se- 
ouring them flnnly to it, to prevent their being blown 
about, whidi is very injurious to them. 

^^his is also the host month to collect and plant 
stocks for next season's working: in the selection of 
them choose the true Dog-rose, rejneting such as have 
an afflnity to the Sweet Brier, which may be known by 
the hark being thickly covered, particiuarly near the 
bottom of the stem, with small and laigiT tliorns of a 
whitish ocilour ; and also those that have a climbing lia- 
bit) which latter may be known by the dork green co- 
lour of tho bark, and a few short thorns, and an appear- 
ance of weakness in the stem, os llosini seldom moke 
good idanta if worked on either of these stocks, and live 
but a ahort time. Prune tlio roots close to tlic stems, 
and any shoots there may hn on the stem must be cut 
off dose, so that they may lie quite straight When the 
planting is finished, cut tho topa down to within four 
or aix inches of the height tiiey aro wonted; make tho 
snrfaco of the mound oven, by stirring it with spud, and 
leave them till spring. 

Boses in pots, intcnd(‘d flir forring this season, should 
now ho protected from hoavy rains; and, towards the 
middle and end of the monui, some should be pruned 
and act in a cold pit where thej may be protooted from 
frost, but can have plenty of air in mvourablo weather. 
The following aro a few select now Boses well worthy 
of being added to any ccdlection : — 

Htbbio Peui’Btcal :~~ 

Buronne Hallos, light oarmine. 

Borranger, rosy-puralish crimson. 

Garolino ^ Banaal, flesh colour. 

Cbercau, cherry rose. 

Comte de M ontalivet dark zed, tinted violet 

Comte do Bobrinricy, cherry red. 

Dmdicaso de Montponsicr, rosy blush. 

General Cavaignoc, cherry carmine. 

General Negricr, dolicate rose or rosy bludi. 

Gigontosque, deep rosy crimson. 

Joan of Arc, nearly wnito. 

Ldonore d'&te, hfush widi paler edges. 

« Madame Glavel, puipUsh oarmine# 

Madame Camp^ d'Isly, rosy liloc^ marUe, 
carmine. 

Madame Lamoricidre, tiknsparcnt rosy pink. 

Madame Pepin, delicate pink.» 

Madame Guillot deep pink. 

Piutf the Ninth, purplim red. 

Beine des Fleurs, pink, shaded lilac. 



Standard of Marengo, warm orimson. 

Cymedor, crimson. 

The two last arc omy good in cool weather. 

Damask pRanrrvAL 

Anne de Bretagne, rosy rod. 

Geliua Dubos, Frenidi white, habit of Boso 
du Boi. 

Josqihine Bobert, bright rose. 

ISLB DX Boubjion : — 

Aramia, rosy rod. 

Aurora, violet crimson. 

Deuil de I'Archevdquo do Paris, reddish purple. 
Tba scented : — 

Madame do St Joseph, solmoniHh pinik. 

Madumo Melanie Villcniioz, white, fawn 
centre. 

Tlicro is also a now pi*rpotiia1 Moss Boso, Uerman 
Kegel, which T have not flowered yet. 1 hope it will 
be a veiy great improvement on the rubbish hitherto 
8(dd under this tempting title. 11. M‘M. 

jirboretum.—lix this deportment it is only necessary 
to observe that the uporations of planting must be pro- 
secuted witii activity, as lung as the weather continues 
sufficiently open. If it con bo done, it ought to bo a ge- 
nrnnl rule to get over this kind of work os early in tho 
autumn os possible ; but whero thero is mudi on hand, 
it is often unavoidably iieitcssaTy to eony it on until 
stopped by the frost, but every nerve tiionld be strained 
to prevent any being lett until the spring work cinnos 
on ; because at that season there is always so much on 
hand, that something must suffer if the planting (which, 
in places where no extra hands are brought in fur the 
purpose, may truly be culled extra work) is deluyi-d 
until that time. Ib'iiinmbiT to see that tritcs of all sixes 
aro flnnly securod in their positions at the time of pliiiil- 
ing, for without this care all other kboun are useless, 
as it is impnssiblo for a tree to strike root and fix ibudf, 
if it is not firmly retained in position. 

Shrubbery.— Tbv formation and {danting of shnib- 
borics should ako bo vigorously earned on, and brought 
to a close for tho above reasons. Also tlie thinning-uiit 
and ro-orrandng of old and overgrown elinibberies 
should be looked to os Hbutc serves ; where these aro 
very much overpown, tho thinning should be conducted 
gradually, that is, a portion should l>o quite headed down 
overy season, until the whole k reiiovaUtl with young 
foliage; and this should afterwards be kept properly cut- 
in, to preserve it in a state of luxuriance ; indeed, it may 
bo oonsidcn*d that attention to beading-down Uie com- 
moner kinda of evergreen and deciduous shrubs is one of 
the surest marks of miod management, and it^ ought to 
be extended over wo whrde place, oa nothing looks 
worse, or indicates negligence so much, os a moss of 
rambling overgrown ahruM, with immense heads and a 
oonfiiBed airay of naked U|^y stems. 

In resuming my list of desirable shrubs, I cannot 

a ' ' noticing the Azalia japonioo, a B|dondid dirub in- 
iiood from Japon, in 1838; its immnnscly decom- 
pound fiiliago is vory fine, and it k an abundant floweror. 
A specimen before mo boa at this time a doxen expanded 
(dusters of bloom of a greenish white etdour, which have 
a highly ornamental eflect, each duster being composed 
of sovciral spikes of bloom, about oightetm inches long, 
diverging from a commtm centre, and taking tho form of 
a crown. It requires a sheltered situation, and diould 
have a place in every garden. I ahall now pmeed to 
notice a few of the Dost Spiimos which, in thdr season 
of flowering, ore amongst tho most ornamental of onr 
flowering ahroha, and deserve attention. 

Spinea JkyttUuU. — L native of Vlolumbia, adirab of 
good habit and^freo growth, producing an abundance of 
denso spikes of bloom of a d^ rose colour. 

S. pmmfatiajliire pbuo (Cliina). — ^A rather rambling 
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species, *bnt very beautiful nrhon in Ueom ; is wdl 
adapted for growing amongst large mosses of mck. 

S. Lindleyam (Himalayas).— Both Adiago and flowers 
of this spccios arc flue and distinut, but the habit is not 
good, as the tii»s of the dioots ore gajeanSly killed by 
the frost. It should not be pbmtt^ prominently for- 
ward, os the spikes of bloom are generally six or seven 
feet from the ground; tboroforo, if planted behind somo 
dwarfer shrulxt, tlie n‘ully beautiful long spikes of bhxim 
will bend gracefully over them, and meet with many ad- 
niirers. 

S, Seewaiana (China). — At present this species has 
not shown itself an abundant bloomer, but the fulia^ 
is distinct, and the habit tolerablo. In planes where it 
will blodb well, it will be a desirable od^Iition. 

S. Mia (Nepaul).- -A pretty sponies, with small 
eoz}'nil»8 of pink flowers, and a rutluT dwarf habit 

8. Ark^oHa (North Amurira). — ^This species, when 
in flower, is one of the most showy of the genus. Tho 
Imbit is good, and the dense spikes of white flowers are 
prufliteod in great ubiindaiiee. 

Rpitra nutam.- -Uiidto* tliis name I possess n variety 
in every way desirable. It is of a inuri! eom])aot habit than 
must otlieiw, and produces a gn>at abuiidunne of dusters 
of white tiiiwers. Tlie nliovc are amongst the best of 
the shrubby ])ortion of llio genus. Most of tbim are in- 
clined to rumble, and will require a liberal use of tlie 
knife to kee]i them uompuct. J. C. B. 

yfi/i'/Vw/tM— Isdng now in tbeir winter tjuarturs re- 
quire* but little else tlian attention being lULid to air, and 
the puts oueosionully examined to sec no w*tiniis are at 
work at tlie roots, which may easily be discovered liy 
the casts thill wj] upon the stufanc oi‘ tho soil. On fine 
days the lights should be quite olf. 

CamatimM and Pirata&t . — Layers of these should all 
bo potU'd oif by tliis time, and placed in tlieir winter 
bnhitfltinii ; rngurdiiig moru cspoeiolly security from 
dampness, but by no iiicuns eovor them when tlie state 
of tlie weatlier will allow of tlieir In'iiig fully exposc'd. 

J>a/ilia9.—yyiih the exception of the havoc late 
winds have mode, these autumnal beauties are yet 
fh!sh and gay. It would, tlierefore, be premature to 
advise theii' being taken up, more especially if the pre*- 
caiition given last month lius been attended to; but 
when the Ice King slmll have taken tho lost dianec of 
froshncBB to his sliudc, no time sliuuld be lost in taking 
them up, seenring the names by means of labels secundy 
fiistened In' leaden (or somo such) wire, and stowed 
away, stalks downw'tmis, in tlie place most eonvunient 
and secure from damp and frost Somo SGcdlings that 
have bloomed late, and tho pLuits yet weak, would he 
benefited by being potted and kept dry for the wiutor. 

Htdfykoeka—maY now be cut down and propagated 
by ciil^gs from the old stools, us also by eyes from tho 
flowering stems, but by no means should they be forced 
by too much warmth to accomplish this end. 

Pemam . — A stock of these should now bo potted off 
to rescue in eold frames, for the piirpose of filling up 
vacancies, or making ^new beds, in the early spring. 
Those in beds examine to see that they are not disturbs 
bv wmms or the action of the wind. Socdlmga not 
planted, hod better bo dofenod ^ spring. 

iVaAf. — Those planted lost month, from tho favour* 
able state of the weather, are looking as healthy aa the 
most ardent cultivator con dcaire ; and will only xnquiro 
an occasional glance to see that the winds do not loosen 
Uiem. Where such is tho case a small peg or stick mtg 
be used to keep them socuro. Sec also that tho labels 
are eorreot 

Ihlffanthuei—m beds would be greatly benofitod if 
tho surface soil was atirrod, and a top drossing^ 
octtiaistuig of equal parts maiden loam, leaf moi 


well deoompoaod oow manure. Attend to the secdlinga 
Olid see they are soourb, as they are apt to become looa- 
euod at the bottom, when they ahould be secured by a 
gentlo pressure. 

3Wt>».— Lose no time in planting what bulbs of 
these yet remain out— regarding more capecuilly the 
statu of the soil— as it is very injurions to them to plant 
in soil that is very wet; and ns a greater chance of their 
well doing, the bods should bo hooped over and matted 
in the event of mudi wet. T. B. 

FIIUIT-GAIIDEN.-1N-DOOR DEPART- 
• MENT. 

Fruiting Pmm.— 'T he plants tor next year's fruiting 
will now be at rest. Kinip tho air of too house dry, 
and allow them plenty of ventilation. Loss water 
should now bo given, and use all the means you con to 
mature toe growth mode bv tho plants during toe sum- 
mer months. Attend to tlie plants now showing fruit, 
by keeping up a ratlier higher tempenituro, to assist 
them to bloom freely. Fruit now awplling should have 
too requisite waterings, with a moistor atmosphere; 
tho bottom heat should now be made up to last turougli 
the winter months. 

SHceevdan Plmta. — ^Tattle will bo required here be- 
yond iittention to tlic bottom heat and linings. In 
wlitttovcr way they oi-e grown, tlie moisture of thqair 
must be gradually reduced. Give air at all opportu- 
nities, and moke vour plants, by a liberal allowance of 
air and drier top heat, in a condition to pass through 
too dark months of winter with safety. 

Fi’Mcrira.— Tho advice in our lost calendar respect- 
ing too management of late vineries, will be quite 
applirablo tor this month. In ^ditiou, we would 
strongly roeommend some protectioti to prosorvo the 
burdors from heavy rain and snow throiigb thu winter; 
we employ a coating of rough mortar and fine gravel, 
Bpreail on with a spado, and beat Arm ; such may be 
removed next Moreh. Other materials will auggost 
toumsolvos, OB felt or tarpauling. 

JEmrly Vintry,- -If this honse was started last month, 
conaiderable care will be retjuired iu keeming a tempera- 
ture suiRciently regular to enable toe Vines to brook 
freely. For this |iurpoBo. if you have a body of fer- 
mentiiig dung imudo too oousc, turn it over oaw morn- 
ing; and, by timely additiims, sufficient steam will bo 
generated to preserve toe atmosiiburo in a genial state, 
if such plan is not convenient, or practicable, tho 
troughs over tho pipes or flues must be kept filled, and 
the tiiiuso syringed frequently to obtain tho requisite 
humidity. The night temporature should not ezooed 
fifty degrees, till each bud is tolly swell^, when it 
may bo gradually raiiiod to flftv-flvc. An increase in 
sunny days may be allowed of twenty to twenty-five 
degrees; and, by fire heat, ten to fifteen above 
night temiierature. Bo particular in keeping the out- 
side border in a moderately warm state ; tor this pur- 
pose watch the fermenting materials. If loaves are 
principally used, it is a good plan to protect them by 
a coat of tluitch. 

Vinaa in fbfr.— Bemove out of toe houses, protcot 
toe roots, and tie up toe stems to stokes, or pkoo toem 
where the canes con be secured from bei^ broken. If 
pots are intended to bo toroed for the oorliost erop^ 
time may bo saved in brosking them by plunging too« 
pots in a duil^ pit, and applying a lining m dung. V^en 
too buds begin to swell remove toem to the fruiting 
house. H 

' jSsM/Ms.— Wberoit is intended to make new borden 
next spring, materials should now be ooUoeted for toe 
purpose. Save all odd wood, fro., to enable you to get 
a gm heap of efaarred material during toe waiter. 

^ 8 . 
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J^*F«.~TheM mtut on no cnnudcratian be (ntpoaed 
to frosti nor even to a tcmperatnro below ihirty*ftvo 
degrees ; for it is of tibo yo^ utmost importance to keep 
the embryo Figs fyom injiiir ; as, if these bo hurt by 
ftnst, or otherwise, wo lose tho first crop of fruit next 
season. Where grown in a house by thcmselyes, tho 
lights must not to taken off, but give them plenty of 
air when the weather permits. l*lants that are grown 
in pots, or tubs, are very easily managed, as tboy ean 
be removed to a shelicied shed, or bam, where they 
can be kept safe from frost, until wanted to force. 
Tlic}^ should now receive their whiter dressing, by re- 
moving all dead leaves, old ligatures, and over /thing 
likely to harbour insects. They should also receive a 
ilressing of tho following mixture a little soft soap, 
sulphur, day, and tobaeeo-watcr, reduced, with water, 
to about the oonsutenoy of paint ; this is to be applied 
with abruah. 

Pmehn . — ^Theae treea should be exposed ns miieh 
as possible to tlie atmosphem, unless inisty, or edd 
weotlicr prevails. Whilst tlio tmes arc! imtiod, they 
should bo carefully washed withthi' composition rceom- 
mended aliovo fur Figs, which should bo apphed in a 
milk-warm state, with a painters' brush. As soon as 
tho composition becomes dry, the trees should be neatly ; 
and carLfrilly tied to the trrdlis work. The inside j 
borders should tlion be lightly stirnd witli a fork, 
meiviy to open the surface ; they should tluin rcc<dvc a 
good dressing of horse* droppings, and tho outside borders 
may, at the some time, have a ^lod mul<hmg. Those 
who wisli to have ripe fruit by tho first of May next, 
should commence forcing not later than tho middle of 
this month. Wo arc aware that it ran Iks orconipliMlird 
in leas time, but at what a sacrifice to the trees ! AU 
early ftitvrd Peaches dtuuld not have less tlian five I 
monihs allowed, from the commencement of forcii^; to , 


tlio ripening of tho fruit, and thiw will do much hetter 
if they have m<in' time given thm, os siuk^s, in a 
great measuro, depends upon tlie organs of fructifiratioii 
being allowed snmeirnttinie to unfold tberiisclvrs giudii- 


boing allowed snmeirnttinie to unfold tberiisclvrs gradu- 
ally. Thu inside iMirdcn shoubl I'eceive a thorough gtKid 
watering of liquid manure ; they will not then inquire any 
more until the leaves begin to dcvclope, J f tho weather 
be mild, fires wilt not In' required for a few days. The 
night temperature for tlio first month shrnild not exceed 
forty degrees, tho trees should bo syringed two or three 
times a day, and a moist atmosphere sliould also be 
maintained. 

S(rawberrie9.-Af our previons directions have been 
attended to, these will now bo good plants, witli well ' 
formed, strong crowns, and able to do good work next 
■eoson.^ As they will have done growing, they should 
be put into winter quorten, placing a sufliciont number 
fur the first batch of furemg plants, into a cold frame, 
pit, vinery, or peroh-houBe. Hie following, which is j 
my jdan of storing, 1 have always found to answer i 
adnnrably well In tho first place, 1 mark out with a i 
line, a piece of ground, ton yards long by diirty inubes 
bro^ and then lay a row of pots down coob side, the 
plants outwards, and the hottouiB of tho pots towards 
eocdi other ; the space between the two rows of pots is 
then filled with old tan, or sand, or cool-ashra ; or, in 
tho ahsoDoe of those, with tho garden soil, raising it a 
Utde above the level of the pots ; I then lay two more 
TOWS of pots above tho other two, keeping them, also, 
tat the same time, within the rims of tho|TOttomiow; 
the B[iM between tho pots is filled as herota 1 pro- 
ceed in this manner until I grt six rows of pots on 
each side, it then presents tlie ^pcanuiGe of a ridge, 
whw the top is thatched, so as to throw the water 
entirely oB the plants ; by this means the roots ore 
kept as healthy as possible. In frosty wcatlior, hurdles 
an ^ioed in firont of tho plants, over whiih litter 
ii thrown. 1 generally ohoose a place as much out 


may not bo much seen. M. H. 

Cyeumber Iloute . — If jirovious directions have boon 
attended to^ tho plants will now ho in a forward state; 
they must be keirt thin of wood, by removing the alter- 
nate laterals, so that they enjoy every ray of light in 
every ]>art of the house. If there is any appoarnnee of 
mildew, too bottom heat must bo examined, and by 
keepiug it at Hd degrees, and toe atmosphern at 70 by 
day, toe mildew will soim disappear. Hoo that every 
part of toe house is (‘arcfully sprinkled with tepid wator, 
onco or twice every day, so long as tho external atoo- 
f^hcre continuoB so Jy. AVhero the plants are iii^ 

so OH not to overorop them, as they on liiildb, under 
Much eirciimslatiees, to getinbi a sickly stale. I'ay time- 
ly attention to fhniigating with tobacco, on the first ap- 
pearance of grecn-fiy ; and if thrip atlneks them, ajiply 
the syringe freely to the under side of toefoliagi;. Give 
air freely in the curly part of the day, and shut up early 
in the attenieon. 

Jiynff lietL- In this department there can bo more 
valuable labour bestowed in this mouth than w gime- 
rally imagined, by eoUeelitig every partirdc of manure, 
dry or wet, and mixing it in lai^ heaps. It will bo 
found profitable in dull dark moniings to employ some 
of toe lulunirors to turn over tlie dung, and well mix it 
together, by these means then' will nut be any harbour 
for woodliee or other vermin, whieh annoy ganloners so 
much, if tho Diaterials are kept in onler us nhovo, toere 
will not lie any need of the many traps for slugs, wood- 
lice, &c., that ore rocommeiidcd by PXiK'iieneefl garden- 
ers ; ami the frame ground will proscut a more ngn'cablo 
luqMiet tiian is geni'nilly the ease. AVheii' plants are 
already uji they must lie kiirt clcwe to tli« glnsH, and the 
gloss quite clean. Hie linings must be kejit widl topped 
up, and if the heat is strong, air must be admitted by 
nigbt, to prevent tlLcm drawing up. W. T. 

FRUIT GAJlDlia^.— OUT DOOR DEPART- 
MENT. 

Pmeh, Neefariw!, and Apricot , — Commence pnining I 
immediiitcly the leaves are fallen from the trees. It is j 
a very general praetiee to prune these trees in toe Hjiring. | 
'J’ho roosons given for so doing are various ; some gar- \ 
doners asseil; tliat it is that the blossom buds may bo , 

distinguished from the wood buds ; but as tliey may I 

now lie clearly detected by an observant eye, tbis reason | 
will not hold gotri. (Hhera state that tho young slumts 
would die bock if pruned iN'foro winter ; but tliis will 
not tako place if the trees ore in ^kI health. Another 
objection to autumn pruning is, tWt it eniiscs luxuriant 
trees to grow still more luxuriantly; that if they are 
not pruned until btto in the spring, when too Map of tlio 
tree is in action, it tends to weaken it. This is u {xior 
reason for spring pruning, even if it hud a partial elfcet 
in (dicekiiig over luxuriance, os root pinning would 
offcctually remedy that. Thnrc appt'ara to bo but one 
valid reason for spring priming— it delays tho expansion 
of toe flou'crs ; but tois may be pTcvented by covering 
too trues during toe warm sunny days of March. As 
too autumn is undoubtedly too best time for pruning 
deoidions trees and dirubs, I do not sec that these trees 
should be an exception. Finish planting as early os 
possible. Fasten too branches kuMely to too wall so as 
to allow toe tree to sink with too smL 

Apjdn and Fsara— Get in tho late sorts of fruit 
immodiatcly. Examine toat in tho fruit room, and 
separate toe best from the inferior, at the some time 
picking out every fruit toat is in the least decayed, 
rninetbose against walls, and also espaliers; toe dwarf 
and standard trees in too ordiard may be pruned when 
favourable opportunities ooour. Continue to plant 

;■ 
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during tho month, but coniploto thiA oporation if pomble 
vithiii that time. Sucuro to stokes newly planted trees, 
oud lay some short litter over the roots. 

JPitfM and Cherrff . — ^The fruit of late sortB of the 
foituer should be gathered before frost sets in^ and 
either wrapped in paper, or hung tip by the stalk mtlie 
fruit-njom. Froning and planting should now be 
Cfodod with, i have observed that in inativ situations 
not ]iartii'ulur]y favourable to fruit trees, uio Morollo 
ClieiTy has bi'eii very bare of young riioots in the centra 
of the tree; when this is tlio cost), I would recommend 
the foreright shoots to be laid in. Iliis advice may 
appear strange to some pt^rsons, but having adopted it 
myself witli gri'at odvontage, 1 would stronidy rei'oni- 
mend it.a Tliey may be out out aflxirwards as u])poilu- 
nities oflisr. I do not see why a tree should be injm-ed 
by ]ininiiig, meredy to givo it an ortistienl apiM'oranue. 
Tlu; broiichiw of fruit trees may be strained, twistexl, 
and pruned with impunity in some soils and situations, 
but not so in otheiv. 

Fiij. -In tbo ]uirrlir>ni jiurt of Kiigland, it moy lie 
nocfssiiry to proti-et lh<*iii on the appnmeU of frost, but 
1 luilieve it is fraquently done Ut an injurious exUmt. 

It is lint ollnii 1 luivt; seen them injured by frost, but I 
have seen them injured by tlio meiuis ummoyed to pro- 
tucl Uieiii. I 

and f^nn'ant.- niint and jininc wliilo the 
weather is favonruhle. In pruning tiu* fonner fruit ! 
sliriili, it must l>e taken into eoiiMuleration wliethcr I 
quantity or siae of fruit is ri'quired, For a giMitlenian's | 
Chtulilisbinent uiiantity is gi'iierully required, fruit of a I 
large sine rarely. For the production of the fonner, j 
niiieli niiii'e wihkI must bo left in tlie trees than for the ; 
loiter jiiirpose. If the trees un* young, and wood is 
n'fiuired, sliorten tho young shoots one>hnlf or two- 
thirds ; if the tn’cs are of full growth, only just takeoff 
the iMiint of the yotuig shoots, and when tho branches 
are pendant, take enre to cut to a Imd on the upper sido 
of thfl shoots. ‘When the trees aro pruned lini«‘ tho 
ground, luid iiinnure it if it is requirad, and then slightly 
dig it. 

AYrairfterry. -In continuation of my remarks of lust 
month, I httvo recently been mode acquainted with a 
gentleirian who takes up liis old plants in spits every 
year, and rc-]ilunts them again imiiiediately in tho 
same ground. My inforaiant states that ho has enor- 
mous crops of fine fruit by adopting this treatment. 

H. C. 0. 

KITCHEN GAKDEX. 

Gahiiot8, ParsnijM, and lied Uect, will by tliis time \ 
have completed their growth, and preparutions for storing 
them should now bo mode. Caiiliflowci's, and Cape 
Broeoli must he u'atehcd, and their outer loaves htmt 
over the heart of the plant to guard it against the in- 
juries oecBsioned by frosts, until they are large enough 
to store away in cold pita, frames, or other oontrivnncos 
whoru protection con bi» afforded. Endive and Lettuce 
should also riHieivo similar attention, and a succesBion 
tied up and blanched weekly, to render the supply 
adequate to the demand. Euth up Celery whenever 
tlie plpts have attained sufScient sine; prepare some 
long litter or frm so os to be enabled to afford Uie noors- 
sary proti^nn at tho shortost notice against tho do- 
Btructivc influence of its greatost enemy, severe frosts. 

^ Eorth up Cabbage plants, the tall Imids of Erocoli ; 
stir the soil and free from weeds tho crops of Rpinoeh. 
Plant out a quantity eff Cabbage plants, rather tnickly, 
for drawing out wmlst young. Kemove ^1 old erops, 
manure, rough dig, or tranco up all vacant quarters, in 
order to prepare more effectually tho land for siiccos- 
sioiial ones. Sow small soloding in boxes weeUy, and 
place them in host to ensure an unceasing suy^y. 

Cover, towards the end of the month, a patch of Sea 


Kale with leaves, not more than aliout a foot in tkiek- 
fWM, for very lit^ exeitoment^ at this sooson, is pro- 
ductive of (^inntivc footstalks, instead of plump, earn- 
poet ones, such os are fit to send to table. Bhuborb may 
be treated in the same manner, or a few orowna token 
up, and placed in tho Mushroom house, will answer 
equally wcU. Continue to moko up -fresh beds for 
Mushrooms, observing that they ore not too wet. 

Roll walks, rake up loaves, and forward any oltora- 
tions that may be deemed necessary. J. C. S. 

^1) FLOWEKS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Ovtt title appears ratlier uiiseasonahlo this month, and 
wc shall find little to employ our attention among Wild- 
flowers, unloNH wc have (hied and preserved some of 
those which have rewarded our summer roniUos. To 
do this, to form a Atn-fm sicetu, or coUootion of dried 
stxicimcuB, is very desiitihle, when tho object is to he- 
cumo thoroughly acquainted witli the flora, even of our 
own country alone; wJten wo extend our studies fiu’- 
tlicr, drii*d ])lant8 ora of eoiimo indispeusahlo. 

Tho value of a colhicUon of spocimens in tho 
former eosn, arises from our beiug enabled to compare 
tbo kinds ono with another, and thus to oequira a 
kiiou'li'ilgo of their rplat.ionsiiii>s ; for iiiKtuncc, it is 
not often po.siiiblo to obtain all the species oi‘ a genus at 
onre, ill a fn‘sli stale, much less all tlio genera of on 
Older. Moreover, local collections an' the surest data 
on which to foiuid tlio gonoralixatioiis of tlio geogra- 
phical distribution of pl^ts, a subject of doily iuoraas- 
iiig inierost. With rogiird Ao tlic formation of an 
hcrbartuni, tlio drying and proservutioii of tho plants is 
a very simple process, and is explained in most elemoiit- 
ory works on Botany, wo tboraforo shall nut onter upon 
it, ^ccially ut this time of the year; but next month 
wo intrnid to offer a few roinarlu on tho formation of 
Ufoai coUectioM, A. U. 


ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

0BNiTHnT.OQY. — ^Novmihor — the word has a dismal 
sound, dork and dreary days, ae.eonipanicd with thick 
and clioking fogs, are genomlly associated with it; but 
I it is not always so, a few bright days will riso from 
amidst the gloom, making tho woods look gay, even in 
their imkudiuws, when a rumble through them wiU not 
tie devoid of interest. There is now at times a death- 
like stUlness about them, no rustling of foliage, no hum 
of tho iriBoet world — all is husluHl, they huvo passed 
away like a vision. How swiftly time has flown by 
since we hailed witli delight the hursting buds ; with 
whut incroasod intcrost wo watched their rapid growth ; 
we saw tiiom in tlieir mriiiin, when tliey danced gaUy in 
tho summer broexe, anurding food and shelter to thou- 
sands of tho insect world ; wo odmiratl them in their 
rich autumn dress; and now thoy rustle at our feet 
** Withered and strewn, ” 

soon to commingle with that earth from which th^ 
sprang. Mon may trace his own passage through lim 
in tho history of a leaf. 

To the real lover of nature, the woods, oven at this 
season, have chonus : there is music in the winter blast 
os it moons amongst tho bare branches, making them 
creak and groan os they nibond jostle each other; then, 
their frntusTio shapes, some twisted like huM snakes, 
sumo shooting out to the ri^ht, some to tho loft, some 
towering aloft for above their companions, no stiffneis 
in their forms, they grow in their native freedom, the 
pruning-knife hu nought to do with them. Trees are 
fuways full of interest, they form tho ptingihle home 
the feathered tribes; in uem th^ rear l^r young, 
from them tlicy obtain a great portim of tl^ food, and 
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amongtt tbeir bnmcheB a large number pnn the night, 
10 that thc^ are intimately connected with the atudy of 
bir^ a^ who can faU to admire them ? Look at yon 
atordy Oak with ita maaaive trunk and powcrfhl arma, 
flrom whhh apring innumoraldo amollerbranchoa ; what 
a world (tf life ia contained in that a^t tree, what 
myriada of the inaect tribe have aported round it in the 
aummer tun; *tia here the Turtle wooed hia mate; from 
ami^ its thick folioM the Cuckoo piped hia notoa of 
joy; the Woodpecker naa twined about ita maaaivc limba 
prying for aomo aign of decay, but atill found him halo 
and hearty ; and yet thia giant tree has atood the acorth- 
ing of the aummer aun, and the raging of the winter bloat, 
ibr upwards of a century. But mark how loWly ita 
oiwn: from a litUe acorn aimilar to that which w*onow 
hold in our palm, aioao that glorious tree ; and who can 
look upon awdi a ai|{ht unmoved, tho mind inatinotively 
wondora from tlie uttlo acorn to the mighty tree, and 
from that mighty tree, in ailent odoratiun, up to Qud. 

There ia little change to bo obaerved amuiigat our 
birds, tho PieWaiea and Ilcdwinga, if the weather 
atill be open, may bo aeon scattered over the meadow 
lands ; the l^ka, Buntings, Linncita, and other aninll 
birds arc in flocks, and may be foiuid wherever foo<l ia 
plcntiflil ; we hear, however, but little of thorn, their 
short call notea are tho only sounds they utter, oven 
our little pet, theBobin, ia now almost mute, and comes 
dose to tho cottami door, with wings all drooping and 
fbatken all pufftm out os if in aoro distress, a humble 
petitioner for a few crumlM. Lot us hopo bo never 
petitions in vain. 

To ihosetbat dwell hr tho soa>side this is a season 
of interest, immenao flcidcs of wild fowl come pouring 
in flrom their summer haunts in the north, aprcadiiig 
thcmsolvos along the shoi-c and osconding all Uie amaller 
creeks, they afford groat sport to tho gunners, llui 
Curlews (Nummnts orywoto), Winihrels (Numattm 
pMoMptu)^ BuiiUnga {Trinffu wiriabUu)^ and others of 
tho Tringa tribe, may ho seen in large number, and odd 
greativ to the intcrcat of tlie sr^no^ their low wailing 
notes blending in melancholy cadenco with the moaning 
of the ocean’s waves; 'tis a grand sight to witness tliu 


that oru 


immenac nocks of birds ot vanoua species, tu 
constantly passing and reposaing, each with uioir pctsu- 
lior mode of flight, all receiving suatcnance from that 
world of watora ; how the eye longs to penetrate those 
un&thomablo depths ; what mighty secrets may not bu 
atill thero hid from the prying eye of man. H. W. 

Entdicoloot. ->Thc out-door entomolugiat cannot 
now effbut many ao^uiaitiana to his cuhiiu't from the 
insects to be met with at huge in this drooiy month. 
Still, however, fho gay flowers of the ChTyaanthcmiiin, 
and the still more attractive flowers of Uin Iw, awanii 
with Hymenoptera and Diptera on sunny days, and 
when thoy diaai^Br from our view, it is most probahle, 
as tdd Oilburt white remarked, that they retire under 
tho ahelteir of the faroad loaves of the ivy, or cnnceol 
themselves between its fibres, and the tree round which 
it entwines. It ia sniprising, that mitwithstanding tho 
partiality which so many insects show to thi: flowers of 
tills ^iphtie plant, how few fc<ri upon it in tiio larva 
state. We do not, indeed, recollect a single species of 
Caterpillar which devoun its loaves, and only a singlo 
small fiootie {Ockina htderai)^ tho la^a of which bur- 
rows in its stem. A few Moths of smull size, poculiar 
to this and tho following months, may also now he 


dilutata; the November Dugger, Tinea {Diuntra) No- 
vmbris; the Drab day Moth, Tinea (ChmmephiU) 
nuygondla, &c. 

One cf &eae small Moths, the wiifcer Moth, Geo- 
metn {Jffpbtmut) brumaria, is, however, worthy of 
mon partiindait attention than the rest The males of 
this duU-ooloured insect ore to ho ohsorved flickering 

: _ 



about in the evening, just at dn^ hovering about fruit* 
trees, hawthorn hed^ ftc., their object being to search 
for the females, wnhdi are only furnished with very 
small rudiments of wings, so that tiicy are unable to fly. 
This Moth proceeds from a light brown dirysolis, which 
lice under the surface of tlie ground from Juno to 
October. ‘When hatched the female mounts the stems 
of tiio trees, and then sits quietly until pairing has 
tdkon place, when she has tho instinct to ascend to the 
fruit and Ic^ bu^ where she dc]M)sits her eggs, firtm 
which are hatched in tho following spring a numlN'r 
of small green Cateipillars, which are amongst tho 
greatest enemifM of the gardi'iicr, as they not only devour 
the loaves, hut the youn^ fruit and blossom-buds, which 
they frston together um silken threads, aii^ so also 
prevent their natural growth. Various plans luivo been 
proposed for the destruction of this insect, amongst 
whidi tho most efficient appears to be to surround the 
stem with a kind of wooden mx, which is to be smeared 
with tar at the period when the perfect insects make 
their appearance, by which means great munbers of 
the fonioios will ^ destroyed. 

During the past month our gordi'UM have been 
swarming with the Onteriiillars of the Cabbage Butter- 
flit's, to BO great an extent as entirely to destroy whole 
beds of Briissfl’s S]ntmtB, tiavoys, early (!ahha^>H, kc. 
These Caterpillars, when lull grown, mount tlie ailjoiti- 
ing walls, polingB, &c. ; and our present olqcct in tiieti- 
tiouing this insect is to direct attention to the little 
bundles of yellow silken mosses which an* to be o1i erved 
in such situations, and which the gardener, notwith- 
standing his desire to have everything tidy and neat, 
must on no account remove or destroy. These little 
masses are, in fact, tlie cocoons of vastnumlx'rN of Uttlo 
Ichncomon-flii's, which have lived in a pnrasitio state 
whilst larvie, within tlie bodies of the I'ahbagc Cuter- 
piUars, bursting through the skins of the latter when 
they, as well us llie parasites, are fully grown— on ad- 
mirable instance of instinct, since if tlui parasitic lurvio 
were full grown before the Cabbage Criteipillor, tho 
latter would not have sought nut its safe retreat, where 
tlie little iiunisites are now secure, until the period 
when tlioy assunio the winged statu in the following 
spring. 

At this season of the year too much importanee can- 
not bo attai;hcd to fnainontly disturbing the earUi Im- 
ncath trees, which have, during the preoeding season, 
Imen greatly infested witli insect enemies, many of the 
CaterpiUnrs of which descend into the earth tu bt'cniiie 
pupm, Such is tho case witii tho Cateipillars of the 
Grub of tiiu Gooseberry Sawfly, the Bofipljcrry Giub, 
tho Pear-leaf Miner, Ac. The lorviu of some speeics, 
indeed such as that of the Cockchaffer, descend to a 
greater depth in the earth, to pass the winter in n 
quiescent state. These, tliercfore, cannot ho so readily 
reached, nor would it be of so much service to disturb 
them, as it is to dislodge those siiccies whifh do not 
descend eo deep into the ground ; and which, moreover, 
ore in the inactive pupa state, so as not to bo able to 
crawl hock under-ground when disturbed. 

It is also vciy sorviccablo at this timo to remove all 
loose bark andpiews of decaying wood, as these harlwnr 
great quantities of insects dui^ the winter •months. 
This is the case with Gruhs of the Codling Moth, end 
the red Grubs of the Plum Moth, the CateipilhirB of 
whicdi form their cocoans under tho loose bark of fruit- 
tivcs. 

The various species of scalo insects ought also to bo 
sought for and destroyed at the present time, with great 
care, since they will now bo foimd either filled with 
eggs, or their eg^ will he found dqxwited in masses 
beneath their shnvellcd bodies, waiting for toe return- 
ing warmth of the spring to hatch them, when myriada 
of young will ho produced and dissominatod ov^l' 
treca infosted by them. J. 0. 
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ACHIMENES LONGm^ORA. 


AOHIMENES LONGIFLORA, Vam. 

Jfat. OnonaAOUc. 


Okickuio CKAUACTKn.--Ac1iimcitns P. Srottm, Ca/ifft wiOi 
the tnlw luhiiitc to the ovury ; liiuh flvr-jiuned, the lobce lunoco- 
latr. Cbnilla tubnlnr, ftmuoiUHhapfil, often gibbous at the boae 
In fitmt ; luub Hut. flvc-toothrd ; lobes miblrqiul, sulMotund ; j 
M/nmrHs Tour^ ilid3'uainouH ; oohonut ; rudiment of 

a flftli htiuiien fiiMcrted mi thceorollii below, tlhtuittifar m-rtar^ 
annular, tliln. Stutf iNirwiiifr into u Hcureely tliickeuecl oliliquo 
or wunewliat two-loliett laigMn. CufiMule half twiMselleO, two- 
vnlvcil ; plaeentuiii jMiriotal, Hubwmile. — Erect villoua American 
herbs. opixislte nr in whorls of three, stulkodf tontlied ; 

peilieels axillury, imo-flouered ; comibt scarlet or fiiirple, iiiucli 
smaller than in (tliixiiiin ; itKits (ami a&ilsj bearing scaly bulbils. 

- l/ir CitMt/. Prmif. vil., 53^1}. 


AcniiiRxitH LONoiruiBA, ReflfAofH.— LeuTPB In whorls of 
three or fimr, ovate or uldong, roughly serrate, and like the 
stem, hirsute; pedldes one-flowered, fdmrter thm the ndjn ; 
lobes of the eu1}'X bineeidute, erect, one^inrth of the length of 
the tubo of the calyx ; limb of the corolla very much sjireoil- 
ing, 

Vnr, ff/Aff.^uiiregniu'B Aohimencs. l^lowcrs white, with u 
dclicatie rosc-iiurplc eye. A. longifloru alba, r<M Ilouttf ; A. 
Jauregulo, Ifart'anrHz, 

Tar. TugKelUam.-' Tugweirs Acliliiicncs. Fediuieles much 
longer tlian the calj-x; flowers deep rich orluu«ui.piir]ile. A 
Jt}‘brifl, between A lungUlorB and patens. 


B ESCllIl*'rj.()N. — HorbH, pcromudl by filiform HtolonH, boaruig w:nly buds or bulbilfl. Sttim 
ortict, hcrbuncouB, roundtul, clotliod ^vith ])atciit liturtt. .Loavt^H op]>osi<o or in whorls of tlntni 
or four, lM«tw<*<m ovaio and obloiiiif, iK'tito or Roincnrliat- acumhudts somitod, hiiir}% paler, and 
ofiA‘ii puiplish beneath. Flowei'd Kolilaiy, hat occun'iii^ in the axils of almost all tJio louvos. 
Tlie jM'dimelc in A. Tiigwelliana is uiiieh ]oii|;orthaii in Ihu h'jMiof thespi^eieR, mwliit^h it lujuals 
the euly.x. Calyx tJiit into five deep JuiiefMjhitc sef^menfs. Corolla somiiwliat .salviT-shuiiod ; tubo 
v(Ty lon^r aud slnider, eiirved, pale reddish; luub very Inr^fe, spi^umliiiff — in A. lonjudfiom aHta, 
white, with a didieatt^ rose-])iiri)le lino nuliaiinp; fnnn the tlmait: in A. 'riif?weUianii doej) 
rt)sy violet — ('iit into live broad ohcordato seguienta, the two somcwlmt smuller than tht* 

thiv‘0 low(jr. Style and stamens iiieliided. 

HrsTouY, — Our drawing; of the white variety «)f A. lon;;i flora was luado from a ])lant in 
lilt* is»sst!ssion of ^fr. Ilendersou, of the \Vellm[»ton Iloutl Nui*Hery ; and we have mt‘t with it 
blooTiiitiif in several other estahlishments diuingf Hie scmisou. A. ’rugwellimui was fi^uncHl tVom 
the iiurseiy of Mr. (ilerulinninpry of Chiswiek, by whom Ibis showy variety W'us rtH'oiitly lot out. 
llie tonui'i* is nii ini|H)i'tation fixim Guatemala, w'hen* it "was (bund by M. 'W’iav-/ew'itz, by whom 
the name .Taurei^nia was a])plied to it in eonixilimeut to a Ouatenialan lad}', who nnuhi a drawiii;i' 
of tln’ plant. A. Tuffweiliaiia, on the otht*r liaiid, is an hln^liidi giuxloii varit'ty, raiwxl by Mr. 
Cunnielitu*], p;anlcniT to G. C. Tugwoll, Ewi., Chxiw’c llall, nem* Bath, being n hybrid, Hu? purontB 
of which an) A. iougitlora and A. ijutcns. 

CrLTUKE. — ^Tho Aehinieues on) annual in their mode of dovelojimont, forming scaly bulbils 
during their ^leriofl ol‘ growth, these reniuinitig iiuietive until e-xcited by extenvil iniluences. 
The loutine of eiiltiux) is to start them in sueceasion during the spi'ing, eommencing us early us 
may Im) ivipiired ; this may he done in a hotlMsl finme, or in a stove or propagating house, 
^fhey are grewm in light rich curtli, in which tlu^ mould th>ni deeuyetl leaves should iireponderatc ; 
and should be ])ut eitluT into wide shallow' ]K>ts, or into shallow lums, us they do not rocjuire 
depth of soil. Single stems, of some of the kinds at least, may be gl'o^v]l into largo tufted 
mosses, but it is more usual to plant sovenil togetlier. In the earlier stages of their growth, 
they like the modcnite heat of a calm mild forcing pit, but us they apjirooch a flowering st^ they 
may be hardened off to expand their blossoms in a greenhouse, although they do so much finer 
in the warmer tem|)eraturo of on inliTmc'diate stove. 'When flowering is jaist, they ore allowed 
to die off gruduoUy, mid are kqit during winter quite dry iu any moderately wonu place. For 
moro ample details of culture, sec vol. i., p. 126. 

From the number of introduced species and cross-bred vurieties now in cultiTatioin, tbo genus 
Achimenes assiunes an important {tosition in reference to summer and autumn dcconitioa ; but^ 
here, os in most other cuhob, the genius of eultivutioD is bt'^inuing to cclipso even the Hplendid 
foims which have hecn obtained from thiir native land. The subjects of our plate are useful 
odditionB to the fiunily. — M. 
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THE COUESE OF THE SAP IN PIjSlNTS. 

])y J. TOWEllS, Ehq., C.M.H.S. 

TKVER may be rt'Hult of the arguments, pro and eon, the prognsu of the sap, raw and 
elttbcnuted, will lie, in some di'groc, elucidated by invcBtigating pheiicniicna that follow the c^to- 
tionu of budding and grafting A Htrong shoot bod been produced in tiic spring of 1849, from the root of 
a Noisette Rose. By tlic lost week of August it hod grown lo the height of about seven feet, and was 
nearly an inch in the girth at five ft'ot from tlio ground, — ^thc ]>oint where a fine bud was insmlcd at 
that period. The stock and the scion were both very fiill of juice ; too much so, jierhaiHi, in tlie opinion 
of most gordonei'K : the bark separated piTfectly, and with case firom both ; and, consequently, tliu 
union wan imiiiediatriy cffi*c!ted. The bud remained green but latent, till, by the influence of spring, it 
sprouted, and jiiogressively dcvc]oiK*d sev(*n main shoots, which required much cautious core to supiiort' 
them iroin the powerful winds of the late saninicr. Sonic of the shoots wm; more than thii*ty inches 
long, and have been cut buck; tiius tiiniishing many buds to others, most of which ap|jcar to have Is'cn 
successfully inserted. At the iircscnt date (Septcmlier 1850), the results ore, — a bold and pn'tty equal 
head, and a stock cnloi'god to 1 1 inch in the girth tliroughout, in which the bark below the insertion 
of the bud is furrowed with some lirowiiiHh stripes, evidently of organised matter produced by the bud. 
AVitli thesis fuitliiul data Ix'foro us, and knowing, as every ]imctiHed olwi'rvant gardener osmiredly 
diK'H know, that the stock below the bud, thougli bcadinl down to tlic point of iiiscrtion, I'etuins its 
ow'u individual character, uniiifluenctid by the qualities or size of the head it Hn]>]K>i'ts, we put the 
question : — How, and by what instrumentality is the stock sustained and so eiilorgi'd, as we }KU'ccive 
it t^i Ix', ill rost'H somewhat ; but in many tnx^s to tin eiiumious extent ? 

We have been taught tliat each leuf of a tnx% at least every inxigii'SHive development of thi' head, 
iumishes some substuiiee, inoiT or less, hi the stem. Be it so ; yet we find by exix‘riene(‘, that, Ik* the 
size and increase of the head and atem wliat they may, the development of the latter ivtains prc'cisel}’ 
the chaiueter and qualities of the original HtoeJk ; while thost* of the former mnain fiiithful to their 
lHin>iit tree or shrub. At tliis point let us reter to principles ; — 

The success of budding mainly deix'iids uix>ii the preservation of what is called Uie roof of the luul. 
This root may be trail'd to a certain white line or teuck of pithy matter that is observed to liuvcrsi* 
the woody layers in cutting a twig or broneb across ut tlie H]x>t whence u bud emerges, 'fills fact, 
viewed counei'tedly witli the extinction of the pith in fiill grown and old stems, Icnids to the opinion 
that the pith {uwhitia) is the luiginul magusine of nutriinciital mutter to all buds, aud that the buds 
contain and rarry onwards the matter of the pith; the natural termination of the ti*ee*H life being 
eoineideut with the final development of the buds (tlie pre-orgaiiizod genus of Duliumel i*}, and tlie 
total exhaustion of the medullary mutter. 

A Treatiite ou VryeiubUt PhyMoyy by the Society for Diffusing Useful Knowledge*, published 
many years since*, eujitaiiie*d the* ibllowiiig philosophic remarks ; — “ No di*tei'minate pe'riexl is fixed for 
the prutrusioii of the germ into a hud ; but at w]iatc*ix*r time tliis may liuppcm, its e*ourse! is traceable, 
from the miHlullary she*ath to the siiifacc on which it axiiK'niD, by a pule stivain of iiniviiehyinutous 
motter traversing each annual eoiiex*utric layer. But this track only niaiks the udvane*!* of the vital 
H^xtsk or ge'nu to the surface of each annual licit of wood, mid is altoge*ther useless so fur us reganls the 
germ, except in the bi*li eni the surfue'c of which it is seutccl, with the life of whiesh, indeed, its ow''n 
vitality is intimately ixninected. Destroy this, and the gcitn Ixx'omcs extinct: augment its vital 
eiu*rgy, and tlic genn is untVilded into a xx’i'fect bud and bniiich ; but leave things as they an*, and the 
ge*nn will advaiiet* to the surface of the next year's belt of w'ood, and so on progressively.” 

We obtain mucli truth in the ulxivc thcoiy ; but not a full iiitcqiretation of the wonelroua fiiets 
which an* doily witticssc*d. 'riic* buds and sliouts which frequently emerge fixmi the stock are always 
true to their native diai'acter : they arc amputated so soon os they an* observe*d, and then*lbrc cannot 
promote the enlaigemcnt of the stem. Yet tiiut stem doe*H enlarge by each annual layer of the nc*w 
alburnum and lilxT. 'Flae hcod, in all its dcveloxnnents, is duo to its kind, and all the leaves upon it 
are retaini*d ; the* euirents within it, be their enursc as it may, seem to be exclusively devot«*d to the 
Xxrfecting of its own members ; and yet, one would suppose that some fluids must ]mu» into the stem, 
and be there distributed horixuiituUy tluuugh the cluuiucls of tiio convergent medullary proocsHe*H. 
IVo important facts seem to lx* indisputably cstabliidicd : the first is, that every hud produced in the 
head of a tree, whatever the sin* uud age, had been preoryatiised and latent t» He Jiret parent genn ; 
the second, that the entire etem (its^wcMid and bark), however bulky it may bcezmic, ie fiormully pure in 
ite character, never sufteriiig deviation or change. What then lx‘e‘ome*s of the crude doctrine of the 
sap's descent from, the head to the toot ? 
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NEW AND HARE PLANTS. 





3im anil j&on :|;^linits. 


Movtan omoiNAUB, BALMOXRA, Zindfcff. Sttlmnn-colaiirod Moiitan {Pajrf. FI Gm'd,^ i., t. 20). — ^Xat. Ord., 
BaniinciilaucBD f Uolloboiieot. -Purama Moutan aoliaouca, LitttUe ^, — very fine hardy undendirub, witii the laipi 
compound fnliago common to the Moutana ; and very large double flowerBi the outfff petals of which when full 
hbiMTi. aro of a pak salmon cohiur, t!u} inner having a dceticr and rudior tint of same. From Chmu : 
Shanghao. Tntrodiiced in 1846. hlowcra in the early part of summer. ITorticiiltuxul Society of Lemdou. 

CvcKnciiiM rmcATunm, lAndlr^. M. Pescahw's Cycnoclies (i^rxL FI, dard.^ i., 123).— Nat. Ord., Orehidaectn 
$ Vaiidoro CatasetUha.- -Syn., Aidneta glauca, Lindw.- -A film stove epipli}*te, much stronger than Acimia 
If umboldtii, having large pseudo>bulba, lanceolate leathery leaves, and drooping flower stenuy described us being 
a yard lung, and bearing uoorly a hundred flowers ; these hutf about a fortnight, liut for some mrniths the long 
string sd* i>uda have a very curious aiipeamnee ; the srjuils oro oblong acute, didl yellow, vitli ii little brown 
insiile ; the iHials and lip bright yellow, the foituer lanceolate, smaller ilum tho hc|ki1s, tiu* latter tliree-lolmd and 
downy; the fluwurs arc luiarly two inches in diamcit^r. From New (Ircnudu. Introduced in 1H48 by 
M. Linden to the gardens of Paris. Flow(;rs in suiumer. 

UoT.nocuTLLVx liOiiBii, Liiidlt^. IjoIiIi’b Uolbophyl {Bof: Jfiip., i. 4632).- -Nat. Ord., Orchidnciw § Mnlaxctr- 
T)(ni<lrobuUo.— A fine showy stove epiphyte, with ovate smooth green pstMido-bullMt, ti'rminuted by one oblong 
peiiolutefi coriaceous leaf. 'Hic bcu]m>s, which are yellowish s)Mittcil witli brown, grow from tlio sid** of the 
]iHeudii-bulliH, (me from eacli, Imariiig u soUtar}' ihiwer. 'flie flowers on* lurgis Urn sepals deep yellow, tht: npisT 
marked t‘xtenial1y with puriilc spots running in Urn's, the lateral tmos sickle-sliapid, streaked and clouded witli 
purjilo ; tlif* petals ortt smalkr, stri'aked with purjdc lines ; the lip cordate, ovufr, aemminato, reflexed, ycUow, witli 
minute onuige dots. From Java. Introducctl in 1846. Flowers in spring and summer. Messrs. Vcitch of Exeter. 

P.\SHiri.oii\ MKmTHASA, XcMifiov. Mcdiisu Pnssinn-flower {F/we dn ASrrrr*, t. 628). — ^Nat. Ord., PassiflnrocjRo.- - 
A stove cliiiilx'r, of slender liiiliit, with <k*ei»ly two-lobed leaves, and axillary flowers, niunei'ously produced, and 
measuring about a couple of inches aci'oss ; tlie sepals ore gitHmifth, the fllium.'ntB or rays of the emrouet, which is 
the most coiispieuotis part of the fl<iw'er, are bright orange wlien they expand, and changt* to lilne or mse tho 
following day ; this change of csiloiur ajipcors to be accompanied by tlic disengagemeut of a strong fidid islour, 
coiiiparable with that of the floM'crs ol' some siapelius. Origin uiikiiowii. Liitroduecd to llclgium by M. Van 
IJoiitti' l)cfon» 1848. Flowers in suiiinu'r ? 

Spathoiika ]i,v.vih, PttUml dv Benttvoui {Hot. Jlftry., t. 4637). Nat. Owl., Bignoniacem. ■ — A small lifipicttl 
two, apparently flowering w'hcn of moderate sixe. It has soft woody stems, and largo imiiariopinnate h'ttvcs of 
foiu- to six pairs of opposite oval acuminate, coarsely toothed leoHuts ; these leaves oro ulh'maie, “ cxcejit those 
Ix'low the iiifloTOSi'cnce, whiith are «itluii alternately whorUiL” The flciwers wmie in chwe t<Tmiiuil coiyiiilMwit 
priiiicles ; they are Imtwven bull-Hlia|iefl and fiimml-shttped, the tulm widmiing upwuwls, the limb oEiscnrely two- 
liplied, and dividial into five spreading rounded lobes ; the colour is white, dclic'Utcly spottiHl and streaked M'ith 
row*. From Hierru Leone. Introduced alxnit 1846. Flowers in summer. Messrs, fiucombo, Piiiee, & Co. 
of Exeter. 

NmeUiKA MTcnAX'TitA, OuHfrmiu and Ferof/ff. SraiUl-flowiTcil Wafci* T.ily {liof. Mttff., 1. 4635).— Nat Oiti., 
Nyniplueuct'O) $ Nii])liaridiia. — A very pretty stove aquatic, the li^uves of which uro small • six to **ight iuches long 
- glabrous, roundish-cUiptii^ cut nl tlie lame into two deep uiucJi actumiiiatcd niodi'ralcly-Rpii'adiiig lobes, in tho 
sinus of 'vvliioh, at the trjp os it wore, of the ptdiolc, a proliferous bud is produrx'd, w'hich subsequently becomes u 
plimt; the Acopartof tho leaves sa nearly enlin', the hinder port margumd wiA shallow irri'gular teeth; the 
imdor Burfooo of the leaves, aa weU as the petiok's and seaix's is tinged with red. llu' flowers ore small, throe and 
a half to four iuehes in diameter ; the is'kils laiicc’olatf‘, vmy aeute, white or whitish ; the stamens on' yellow, 
distinct, not, as is common in these plants, inscusibly passing into tho petals. From Senegumbia : Kiver Gambia. 
Introduced about 1846. Flowcn in summer. Earl of Derby. 

CoccoTiOiiA MACBOPincXiLA, JhMftmfaitieK. Ijargc-leaved Seo-sidc Grape (No/. Maff.t t. 4636). — ^Nat. Ord., 
Polygnnacrm § Folygoncm. — ^A aliowy toll tree-like stove plants with scarcely-divided oiiM*t BtemR, twenty to thirty 
feet high, leafy throughout their whole length. Tho leaver are nlteniate, a foot or mono long, spreading horixon- 
ally, conbite ovate, aonwwhat clasping &o stems, and stalkless. The atom ut top is terminated by a dense 
compact club-shaijcd raocme of flowers, two or more feet long, of which tho raehia, iMwliccls, and flowers oro of tlio 
ridicst acarlot These continue in great beauty for at least two months. Only suitable fin* a large hothouse. 
From South Anunica : probably. Introduced ** king *’ previous to 1860. Flowers in summer. Boyal Botanic 
Gordon, Kcw. 

OvoNTooiANHtrM NACVTUM, Zuidfty. S]icekk*d Odontoglot ( Fajrt^Ff. Oard.^ i,, t. 18). — Not. OriL, Orehidaceai 
$ Tandcoe-Urassida!.— A latlicr pw'tty stove epiphyte, with o^’ate-ribbod jiscudo bulbs, iK'aring thin narrowly* 
oblong leaves, tapering to the base. The flowers grow in narrow raocniose jianielea, and aro of siiigiUar finm, and 
curiously marked ; the sepals and petula aro long, narrow, limiai', lanceolate, acuminate, and wavy. Thu lip ia 
nearly of the some fimn, but ia somewhat throc-loIxMl, wkh a tendem'y*tu become hastate. The colour of tho 
flowers is white, freely spotted with dull dark red. From New Gniuada : Andes. Introduced F several 3'OBn 
since by Sir B. Schombiugk.” Flowers in the spring. Messrs. Loddiges of IlacloiGy. 



gOl NEW AND BANK PLANTS. 


Bma hta ooahotata, HmAoldt and Iknj^md. CloMi-hi^adfid Bejariu {Pdxl. It. Oard., i., t. 17). — ^Nat Oid., 
Ericaccm § Rliododcndriw. — A bcautifiil half-hardy ovorgrpcm ahruh, tho hnuichcB of whioh arc shaggy witli 
Biireadiiig hain. Tho loavcB oio oval-acutc, on dioil BtoUcB, oloacly inhricatod, glaucous hunoath. Tho Howctb arc 
in doBo tonniiial cor^'nibs ; tho petals, Boven or eight in numbev, ortted;, nearly purulld — ^that is, not Bproading ; the 
colour, doi*|i crimiNm. From the Andos <if Xnr Grenada, and the mountains of l*oru. Introduced about 1848 by 
Mr Purdie. FLowers about May. Duke of Northumberland, 

BnTAnTiius annrrrua, Undteif. Upright Bryanth {Tiaset. U. Gard.^ i., t. 19). — ^Nat OnL, Ericacen! $ Erierm. — 
A clianning little hardy shrub, more impatient of heat and dry air than of cold. It fiimis a compuett dwarf busli, 
with erect much-branched stems, hearing liuoar-obtuBo, obscurdy-Bcrratod leaves, and flowers, eight or ton together 
in eorymlis from tho ends of the branchleta. Tho flowers aiti companulate, rcsi'tiililmg miniature kuluiios, of u 
delicate pink or flesh colour ; very pretty indeed.* It is said to bo a hybrid between RhodothainnuB (Ithododcndruii) 
Gbammeistus, and Phyllodoee taxifolia (Mcimicsia ecDnilen) ; and Dr. IJndlcy thinks it wsry be a erosfl^between 
thi«c plants, thongh he would rather reft'r its origin to the F. empetrifonnis (M. liuipctrifomiiB). Tho nra-th side 
of woUs wlu>re the sun never shines, and low, Imt thoroughly-drained places, suit this and allied plants ; better 
Btill, dump cold shaded pits in which the air remains always damp. A garden hybrid, obtained by Mr. Cuiiningh.am 
of Edinburgh. Eoised ? Flowers in spring. 



1. Btynrim narrlaia, 

2. Bt'ffonfhw rreiivs, 
S. JTgpuqft'ta gracUig. 


llTrocyitTA OBACius, Martiug. Slender TTypooyrta (M. Jddff., t. 4831).-— Nat Ord., Qesneiaecie § Qesiirrae. — 
A pretty croeptng stove jdant, with Imuichc^rpurpliidi brown stems, rooting from laOow the insertion of the hsivcB. 
The loaves ore oiiposito an inch hmg, thick, flcdiy, ovate, on diort petioles ; dark groen above, paler and often 
blotched with red beneath. Tlie flowers grow singly or in pairs, on short red podumdes, from the nxilw ; the corolla 
is rather large, hetwoen funnel-shaped and hell-diapcd, with a curved tube ; creamy white, spotted with orange 
on the underside of the tube within ; die limb consisting of five, nearly eqn^ rounded segments. According to 
Dr. Lindlcy, tins is probably an AlloplectiiB. From the Organ Mountains ofBnusQ. Introduced before 1880. 
Flowers in spring. Messrs. Boekhousc of York, ' 
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GAih.TBRRTA BiucTBATA, G. DoH. Biorteatcd Gaulthcria {Sot Mi^.f t 4461 ). — Nat. Qrd., Erioaoco) $ Ericcio. — 
Syn., G. orccta, Fentenati G. odoiato, cordifolia, and rigiila, HumbdeU^ Sonphnd, and Knuth; Andxomiida bruv- 
t(>atfi, CavaniUt«. -~^\ handaomr*, low-growing, overgnM}n, grt'ouliouao aluiib, grovringaibothigh, orupwarda, having 
rigid Imiry brutiulitfi, asul ulti^mato ovatu or oordato-ovato aculo Icavea, M!iTati*d and uaually alibiing ubovn. Tho 
flowora gn>w in aimpli' axillary or tenninal aectind raocini^a, and luo tubiilar-ovato, at thu nioutli, Toai»- 

c(di)un'(i, tho pcdiirla having ccniipumtividy laign, uvaUs aruto, rosy broiits at thoir baac. Fmm thu Andea of 
Columbia. Introduced in 1848. riowun in aunimcr. Boyul Botanic Garden, Kew. 



Gr.Ai)ioi.rfl OANiiAVKWis, ciTRiNTia, Van JToftftr. Oitnin-eolourcd Gladiolua {Flmr dir* AVr/r*, t. 639). - 
Nnt. Old., rridacen*. A fine vuri<'ty of tlio notalonais awiion of thu geniw Ghuliolua. It diffiTB from G. giuuia- 
vnwia, from which it appenra to have been mined, «jnly in the coloiu* of the flowora, W'hich are of n full citron 
yellow, llic lower ncgni<'iita of the perianth having a nnn^w band of re<l dow'n tho oentiv. A hardy hiilh, M'ilh 
Hwonl-nhnped h*nvea, a ntoni tw'o to three fed. high, hearing long emwrlc'fl upright raeonicn of fluwem. A guidim 
viu-icty rained by M. Lenionior of Tdlle, in 1848. Flowem during munnier. 

TToya ciVAiJPOLiA, fP7/7Jif and Amott. Oval lloya (Pffirf. FL Oard., i., t. 23).— Nat. Onl., Anelnpindueem $ 
Stapelup. — ^A pretty atove elimbing nbriil), with opiionitc, narrowly oval, three-nerved flenhy leaven, flio mnigins of 
which are retnirved. The compact uraliola of flowers gn>w on pmlanclen which are ratluT shorter than thi* leaven; 
tlie flowi'in thoniBclven are flealiy yellow, the. coronet lii'iug nteinud wlHi red ; in form the ncgiiienta of the corolla 
are ovate aeute, thu lobes of tlie coronet am mvolute at the eclgi*. Fnjui tropical Indio. Introdiieud by Mr. 
Gibson before 1840 Flowers in summer, Duke of Dovonahire. 

PiTUAntNiA JACfKHONi, HookcT. Jadcson's Fitcaimia {Sot Ifag., t 4610). — Nut. Ord., Brome1in(X‘n}. — ^A 
hfuidsoine stove luTbaceima plant, with n piiie-apple-liko habit, producing many suckers from the l»asc. The leaves 
are Bubulute-meifnnii, a foot or mom in Icng^ tho upper half npinnloau-aerrato ; they are dark gixK^i alnyvo, 
eJothed below with a pulviTulent aubatanoe. llie scope is leafy below, pulverulent, liearing a ropioiia erect 
raceme of liandaome acarlot flowers ; the calyx of three imbricated erei‘t aepaln aliout three quartern of an inch 
long, red, with a yellowish mai^iii ; the corolla nearly tlurce inehes long, curved, the petals linear oblong, not at 
all spranding. From Guatemala. Introdue.t'd about 1847. Flow'ovs in summer. Messrs. Jatdenm of Kingshm. 

AcnntTA DKNHA, tindkjf. Closc-floworcd Acineta (/but. FI. Gar^.^ i., 01). — ^Nai. Ord., Orcdiidacein { Vandem 
MoxillaridiD. — X pretty stove epiphyte, nearly related to A. Barkcri. The pseudo bulbs ami leaves arc not described. 
The flowers grow in dense diort pendulous racenies, and arc pule yellow, slightly spotted cxtcimally with erimsun ; 
the lip is yellow at tho pomt, spotted with broad Motehea on the laterikl lobes, and deni) crimson in tlie i 
between them ; the flowers axe somewhat fragrant. From Cfsita Bica ; 'ruriallna. Introduoi'd ig 1849, 
l^nncr. Flow'crs in summer. Messrs. Txine anrl Son of BerkhumiNitend. 



1*£ND£NT, OR MISEFING DEC1DUOU8 TREES. 


Aobb TiLUMUM, WitUich. Yilloiu Flyotiiiioro (Ilagt. U. Oard., i., 107).— Nat. Oi^, AcifvaoMe.— A trmf Baid to 
bo haidy. It has broad bcart-Bhapcd angular loaves, which ore five uudiOB acrosB, having the two lower lobes diortcr 
ti««i iho ihnw upper ones. It bears dose diaggy panides of small green flowers, Buccerded by keys rather mora 
an inch and a half long, hairy and wrinkled at the base, but smooth on the wingid part. The young wood, 
and the HtaUcH and under aidea of the leaves, are dothod with abort soft hairs. From the Himalayas. Introduoud ? 
Flowers ? MesBrs. Osliomc and Oo., Fulham. 

Gauptlobotbyb dxboolob, Imaire. Two-eoloured Compylobotrys {Ihre det Serreii^ t 427).— Nat. OnL, 
Cindionacica) ( Ciiichonem —A dwarf soft-ateinmed hcrbacooiia stove plant, interesUng rather from the cdouriug of ita 
stems and louvea than from tho dio winoas of its flowers, which, however, ore rich red, and ore rather niinieroualy borne 
on stalked axillary dustCTs. Tho stems ore reddish piu^ilo, with opposite approximate branches ; the loaves op|KM)itc 
rather largo, ovate, entire ; tho upper aurfoce of lurid shining satiny griion ; the lower side tinted with red ; tlie 
stalks also rod. Tho flowers, whudi are very fiwly produend on dwarf plants, grow in crowded one-sided, 
cireinato racemes, elevated on orimaon stalks ; they arc rich rad, aolrcr-ahapf'd, with a deeply Ibiir-partcd siiraoding 
liiiib, and when nnmeroua on a hoalthy plant have a very intcrasting appi‘nranc(\ ftnppnacd to eoiuo from Ikihiii, 
or, acoording to some, fitim Mexico. Introduced in 1840. Flowcra in aummer, and probably tiimugh givat part 
of the year. • 

TRicMOBAOitK LAVATA, S^tcearmi. Woolly Tridiosocmo (Tbxf. F/. Gard.^ i., 105). — Nut. ord., Aaclepiadacou'. --A 
very romoikablc atovo plant ; but of no beauty. It is a dimber. The whole surfaec, except the flicc of the eorollu, is 
buried in M'onl, white, like a lamb's flooen. Thu leaves arc stalked, ovatis acute. Tlic flowcra grow in pi'ndiilous 
luxibcla on raflexed peduncles, that spring from lietu'cen the Imsea of tlie opposite loaves ; they are ininiiU', purpl(‘, 
and tiioir singularity conaists in the dm’dopmcnt of a long drooping feathery purple tail, at the end of each of the 
five lobes (d the corolla ; these toils spring forth sbniptiy, and wave in wind in the most curious maimer. 
From Mexico. Introduced in 1849. Flnwius in summer. Measra. Knight and Perry of Chelaea. 


PJ?OT)ENT, OH WEEPINa PECIDUOTJS TREES. j 

By Mn. P. F. KEIB. 

WHE dotdduous weeping trees, cultivated in the gorileus of bbigland nt the piTsiuit day, nn* somewhut 
]SL numerouH, and belong to genera, which ore for llie most imrt well known. The following list 
contains, 1 believe, all that have yet liccn raised, which ore -wor^y of enumeration, as posw'stdng the 
pendulous ehurocter : — 

Satix babylonicat var. jpvndula (Weeping Willow). Of all the weeping tix’es, there is ixrhupR none 
which has been so widely distributed us this, or which is ho fluniliorly known, l^ni tlie grucx'Ad and 
slender chorueter of its branches, as well os the flict of its thriving Imst in a damp or mouit situation, 
it is gcnmilly planted along the margins of lokeH or streiuns. In isirticular situations it may also be 
placed with good effect in tho plcasun'-ground ; Imt perhaps its most appropriate situation is beside 
the tombs of the honoured dead. ** The Weeping Willow,” says Poiiet, ** conveys a pietui’c of the 
grief felt for the loss of the de|Nirted. Its light and elegant foliage flows like the dishevelled hair and 
gracGfril drapery of- a sculptured mourner over a sepulchral urn, and eonveys those soothing, though j 
softly melancholy reflections, which have made one of our points exclaim, * there is a pleasure even in 
griefl'” lliis is not odupted for planting singly, but should apxieoi* to emerge from, or overhang other 
trees ; and if in tho vicinity of water, so mu^ the better. 

Qttereuit JtSgihpB^ var. pendula (Wfepingyalonia Oak). This variety has the general character of 
tho qmeies to which it belongs, in which the leaves are ovoti* oblong, much toothed, and sonicwhot 
downy beneath. It is much less extensively distrilvutcd than some others ; but in its general aspert, 
it is a very heautifhl tree, and may with great effect be planted singly in any open and conspicuous 
situation. 

Qtferctfs yeduncwhtat var. penduta (Weeping Common Oak). The best example of this variety is 
to he seen in tho Fork of Sir O. Cornwall, Moccas Court, llcrefo^shire, where it grows nearly eighty 
feet high, having its long pendent and slender branches covering a space of more than a hundred 
ifeet- When well grown, this forms one of the most hcautifril and interesting otjects, either for the 
park or pleasure-ground. ■ 

Querewt Cerria, var. penduta {Weo]g&^ Turkey Oak). The bnuiclics of this variety are slender, and 
immediately take a downward direction, creeping over the sward Ibr some distance after they touch it. 

J'hffua aylcatica,VBr.pmdula, (Weeping Beech). When the common Beech is grown to a con- 
oiderable sixo, tho branohes assume a flne spreading form, which, in any situation, renders this tree 
extremely p}otutcaqne; hut OMraicdly nothing can surpass tho gniecftilacBs snd beauty of a true 
Weqwg Beech. This variety, though quite h^y, riionld not be planted in on open exposed situor 
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PENDENT, OR WEEPING DECIDUOUS 


tiou, aft it is liable to be injured by strong winds. It has a tendency to hang on one side ; and, there- 
fore, much care and attention arc requir^ to give it a regular form. For -tl^ purpose, it is adTisahlc 
to graft it on a high stock, inserting several grafts, so that branches may grow all round. 

FaguR pttrpurea, vor. pRuHnla (Weeping Purple Bec*ch]. Tire leaves of this are distinguished from 
those of the jireccding, by being of a much darker colour ; in most coses being of a deep pur^de. Fine 
examples of it arc to In seen at Watercr*s American Nursery, Bagshot, Surrey, where it grows ftilly 
thirty fc'ct high ; but, like the other, mostly to one side. It forms a remarkably striking olgoct when 
judiciously placed among trees having IcavcH of the usual green colour. 

UhtiHR montana, var. pcftduln (Wce|iing Mountain Kim). This is a strong and vigorous tree, 
the branches of which take a decided ineliiiation towards the ground— not, us in some case's, home down 
by the -weight of tiidr extreme imrts, but spreading out like a fon in a direction between the horusoiitol 
and pelpendiculur. Being of vc^y vigorous growth, it attains a considerable sixo in a few years. The 
lcavi>H are large, rough, and dark gi'eoti. ITiis hinns a remarkably handsome olvjtHrt as a single 
tive for a hnNid luwn. Fine exumplcH of it are to Im* sc'en in tlie garden of the Koyul Botanic Society', 
liegc'iit's Park ; the garden of the Horticultural Society' ; and several other places round London. 

Utnius ginhru, vor. jfuiidula (Weeping Smooth-leaved Elm). The introduction 'of this variety is of 
more m>eiit date than the otliers of the same genus. It is said to have beem rnisi<d by Mr Smith, 
nurscry'iiiiin at Wcm’ester, in 1810 ; and is by some calliri the Down ton Weejung Ehu. It is freer and 
moiv slender in its gt'iierul biiliit tliuii the variety of inontona : the leaves ore scarcely so large, Imt of 
as dark a colour. When grown twenty or tliii'ty years, it fuiiUB a very striking object in an exposed 
Kituutioii. 

I^hmis cttmpvRfna, vur. ptmthtla (Weeping Common Elm). ITie gimeral appc'aranec of tigs is 
Homcwhiit mtirc' delicate and graceful tliun the prt'ceding; the leaves aiv about the sixe of tliosc of llict 
eoiimioii u])riglit elm, uiid the hraiichos slender. * 

TJicse weeping varitic's of hUm have been in cultivation for some time. Tlion' is, however, one of 
but n'ctcnt introduction, descrila'd as having variegated leaves distinclly marked with bright yellow 
blolelu's. It is, we iKdicwe, gitiwn by a nurHeiyman near Huddersfield. One or two otiieni have been 
nieiitioiied, but it is not certain that they merit xiavtieuhir notice. 

I'mjrhniH txrvhmi\ var. pvtithila (Weeping Ash). Ihis is a variety of the common ash, from 
which it (lifrei-H only in its drooping luibit. With the exception of the Willc»w, it is perhaiM the first 
w'ee]uiig tree* known to English hortiemUrn'ists, having been raised in Cambridgeshire early in the last 
ceiituiy. It is now us eominou us it is graceful ; for it is almost in eveiy garden, and forms the best 
exiiiiiple of a wr(']iiiig tn'c of wliieh we Imve any knowledge. It is of very rapid giiiwth, and forms 
so eoiiijilete u shade tiuit it may lx* trained with great advantage as an arbour, having a seat erected 
i<ouiid its stem. 

FraximiR rxcehior, -vor. pvndula nurea (Gulden Weeping Ash). A vui'iety of rccient iiitivxluction, 
with all the huliit of the old variety', but having the bark of a deep yellow cokrar. 

Fmxium exctUiori vor. jmtdida (Wai'ted Weeping Ash). This diffei's hut little from 

the otlitT w-ci'piiig varieties of this genius, and may only' he notictsd as forming one of the uumlK'r 
having the souio habit. The bark is distinguished by numerous worts. 

Fraximts IvnHadfvUa, var. pendula (Wec]>ing Tx'ntiscus-lcavcd Ash). This is, on tlie whole, of a 
iiioi'e graceful cluirocter tlian tlie others, the brunches being more slender, and small and neat. It 
grows with rapidity in ii shelteml situatioii, and soon foniis a tcry handsome tn'e. 

Peraira vu/garia, -vor. jHindula (Weeping Peach). This was originally raised from soed 
Mr. Heed of New Jersey, and is a vmy elegant variety. It is only valuable on account of its beauti- 
folly peudeut habit ; and as it flowers freely, and has the general dnxjphig character of Bie Weeping 
Ash, it forms a liighly-oniamentul object for the lawn, 1x?ing eo\'cred in spring with its numerouH white 
bloRKoms. It should be grafted on high stocks, os tlie shoots take a perpendicular direction, and grow rapidly. 

Pojml»ta tremtUat vur. pendmla (Wcciang Aspen Poplar). The leaves of tlie Pciplw or Aspen, 
from tlicir having long slender stalks, ore always seen in a state of quivering or tremhling ; hence the 
M}x'rific name. Tlie variety under consideration lias all the graecfulncss of a true weeping tree ; hut 
t'ompared -vnth the weejiiug varieties of the Ash or Elm, it- has a much lighter and fim aspect. 
Unless [iluntod in a sitaution which is not much exposed to wind, it generally grows to our side. X. 
good example of it is to be seen, on a small scale, in the pleasure-ground of J. Anderson, Esq., Iho 
Holme, Eegent’s Park, oa well os in several other places round London. Two other vorieties, distinct 
from thm jircsent, have) been noticed, but very little is known icspelbting them. 

Pettda albUf \tar. pendula (Woqnng White Biroh). The chief characteristic of thisjraricty is its 
great liglitncss ; and when seen at a little distance, cither in summer or winter, the branches appear to 
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bang down like so many tendrils or sDiall cords. If planted singly, it should luivc plenty of slidter ; 
but when placed among other trees, it has a very elegant aiiiicarance. 

Btflula vur. pmdttla (Wcejiing Poidur-leaved Birch). This has the IcaTos larger than 

the procodiug, and nearly like tliose of the Pc^lur. In other les^iecls there is little to distiiiguish it- 

Bophortt Jajtanica, var. pendttla (Weeping 8 oph(tfa). This has some it'semhlunce to the hilrarnum, 
having long slender bninchc^s and elegant pinnat^ leaves. Wlicu grafted on a high stock it beeomes a 
luindsomo and highl^'-oniaiuciital tree in a few years. It is net so common us some of the other weeping 
tifes ah'cttdy mentioned. 

l^rua Aueu/Mfria, vor. pendula (Wevping Mountain Asli). In some cases this variety has not 
assumed tlie wei'ping habit so decidi*^y os in others. It bus, liowever, on equal claim to notice among 
weeping trees with some others already odxfiittcd into tlio list : ior when favomubly gro^vii it bus all 
the peitdulous fonn of the Elm, and is also veiy Isuntiful in spring. t 

Pyru 8 talirifolta, var. pendula (Weeping Willow-leaved Pear). Another variety witli slender 
hrunehes and willow-like leaves. 

CeroHiut vuhjariHt var. pvudala (W^ctqwiig (JJicrry). 'Flit presrat vurii-ly is of dwoif habit, hut 
decidedly pendulous, and w'hc‘ii in flow'd* is vciy ornamental. It has the double i-ecorumciulatiun of 
bwing at the sumo time a good bearer. 

CytiiMB Lahurnum, vur. ju'tuhih {IVeei>ing liuburiium). ^ somc-wliat (‘omnion and i*enini*kuhly oriin- 
meutol tree in spring and sumnu'r, when ils pendent hm«'clu*s nri' loaded witli its briglil yellow flowers. 

Titia mtrojiea^ vw. pt udttla (WViqiing JAnu*-tnH.*). 'llus has never lieen well dcscrilH'd or fairly 
introduced to public notice, hv^' is mentioned in wmie irarsery cutalngues. 

i^rutaym Ojryatfniffut, var. jh^nduht (Wecqmig Thoiii). The common Tliorn, (»r “ Miiy,” us it 
is sometimes calldl, fiioiii lN*iiig dHWK'ittkti with the oiijoyiiidits of cliildhixKl and youth, as well as from 
its gi'CHl iK'uufy, is a ]Kq)ulai‘ favourite* ; but a tnic* w'equug variety is lui object of detp interest, ami 
must only need to lx* seen to he admin'd by all. Scvenil varieties of the OxyDC'uutlui siHtioii an* 
evidently just the kind of trees to praduee the wwping fiu'uiR; and btang hardy mid vigoi ous, they 
may be planted with iK'rfeet freedom w'heifver lliey aix* lik<‘l,\' to up]u*ar to the best advantage!. 

Ptivitt ruhrot vur. humilin jtendula (M'c*epiiig J’avia). AVlien griifled 4 )n a gexsl high stock of the 
Ciommoii Ilorse-oheHtiiut, this forms in a few y(*ui*s u very iKuntiful object in the i*iirly imrt of the 
summer, cs|K*ciu]ly os it is then in full blossom, and has a tine eflbcl among othc'r ti‘i*es. 

Jjarix cnrojHm, var. pendida ('Weeping Lurch). The* leaves of tliis lu'uutifril varic’ty ore soiiic- 
whiit broader and shorter than those of tlie coniiiiuii npriglii tinn*. ^’lle branches aiv quite ix-ndulous, 
and have a )K*cuUur eflect. It is jiruhahle, liowever, that 11101*0 than one distinct variety of lYeejiing 
loirch may lx* recoided. Several handsome, hut not xvry large tiiH's of it an* to lx* sch‘ii rtmiid ]x>ndoii, 
hotli ill nurseries and private gni'dens, and it forms a vor}* ehigant oiijL-..t in frxnit of a draw ing' room 
window. 


3t!i5rrllaurDn!! iSntirrs. 

Fims, or rw Oobehf mode of tmininy ft'uit-irfes.- In the gardonn of the Luxcmhiiuig, at Paris, oil tlic qiuutcTB 
(Nfutaming fruit-trees oin’ siirrouzulcfl with linrik'rs, planted with cherry, pi mu, ond u])rico1.-trccH, ns standards ; and 
some with rxccU(ait effect arc trained in fonn of a Votie or cm Utdtrlet^ ds'orf, or wdth u Hteni fivu feet or luthur mora 
ill licight. The hc*ud is funiied holhrw, in sliqx* like u goblet, the h1iim)1s being aiuiiiolly til'd to ho(q>H of wwkI, 
aduptud to tlio circumference ruquin'd to give the di'sin'd form. Two luxips arc sufHeient, the twu-ycor old W(X)d 
being tied to'one ; and the equidistant regulation of tho ono-year old riioots is cficctcd upon the other. As tho 
VOSS or yvUdxt widens, of course booiw of gri'iitor cirriuit most he prepurad, oithcT of new inatorials, or introducing 
on additional piece. In srtmo instances tlie hiM^ps p’cre funned (tf round, iippurcntly u quarhT of an inch, iron rotls ; 
hut wood is prcfiTnhln to iron, fiir regctutuni in i^fuitact with the latter is aftt to bit injuriously affected hy the 
rapidity with W'hieh it heats and cools, flhoots ore npt to spring up in tlie centre of the goblet ; but they must be 
pinched in summer *, and so all other irregidarities of growth appear likewise to have been. The form is very 
orniiinGntal ; it can be pruiluced at little expimsi* *, and the trees were well furnished with firuit buds. Suppose a 
tree to have six sluxits, h*t them 1x} tied at equal distances to a hoop jilaepd horixontally, and then shortoinod a few 
inches above it, or 8i> as to Iravc them a foot d * mon* in length. From curii of these, two shoots may ho trained to 
tlio outsulc of a somewhat wider hoop in the^ollowing woson ; and thus by annually introducing hoops of a width 
proportionately corrcspimdiiig witli the recq^ecUve dioxnetoTS of tho voso intended to bo imitated, the desired frmn 
will ultimately ho produced. The head of tho tree will be completely halaneed; and tho hranches will be nioro 
nearly eipiidistant than they could bo hy any other iinxlo of traiiiing as a standard. 1 shofuld prefer wooden hoops 
to iron (mi's. If weak, or if tu'o or more pieces must ho employed for the hoop, its drculor Ibnn may bo presonr^ 
by two small rods, secured dianictriially across it — IL Thmnpmmf in /M/rM. Jlort. Soe. 
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BAIIBACENIA BOOIERII. 

Aht. (MiT. — lljmioiMiitAnuK. 



jj Gknuuc Ci[ABAcntB.^BartNienilA, Vmtdetti. — Prrianth 

1 1 roraUinr, ftiiuiel-Hhnpcd, lialty-rcidnouM outvidc; tubo ctnumto 

I -with thp ovuiy at the bone ; Umb nlx-tnothed with equal etvcto- 

, patent lobea. nix, liuerted at the bottom of the kibes 

' I of the Uinb, erect, included ; ./S/aiaeMfjrplano-eoniprewird, threc- 

■ I toothed at the apex, the midiUe tooth smaller and iuitherifi>raus ; 
j auihrrn linear, af&xetl by the bock In the mldtUe or near the 
buHC. Orarj/ lnft*rior, three celled. Omttn numerous, Imicrted 
on ploeentas pniJeetfaiK fyuui the eentrul anfrle of the cell ; 
ttyle three-si^, three-pnrted ; atiffma capitate three-sidncl. 
j I Ortpmtfe infi'rior, somewhat threeJtlilcd, three-^ed, loeuliddolly 

threi‘-vali^, val-ros bearing the septa in their middle, currying 
i ' away the placentas. nuiiierous, uiigukir.<~-l*rrciinlul 

herbs, met ulth in llnudl, between the li' and 23* north latU 
j ■ tufle, in dry sunny places in the primcevul mountain fon'sts. 

; Ciiudex simple or dieliotomously bronehed, or two or thre<> feet 

I I high, densely ciotlied with the remains of IcnTes ; IcarcH trolly 
aiTonKeii at thesiiiiimlt, half-embracing, eroeto-patent, narrow, 


oeut^ keeled, rather hard, adherent together at tlto base with a I 
vlseous-reslnons Juice ; pf^iinclcs or scopes solitary or se^Tral [ . 
between the loaves, onc-dowvred, roundish, or thr e e .dded, , j 

covered with nwinous luilrs or clavute glands towards the sum- 
mit, more rurely simply pubesceat or rather glabrous ; flowers | 
large, clothed cxtenully in the some way os the sea|>c, of a I ' 
heautiftd green, ml, or yellow, glahroiu within, frequently ! 
variegated.— ( Kndl. f/m. IHttmt. 1261). 

llAnBAPRViA KoMiKnii— Bogler's llarhocenla.- Leaves linear j I 

Bouminotc, closely imbricated, with brood semi-amplexlcaul ' | 
bases, flnely spiniiluso-serniU' *m the margins and keel, spreod* 
iug and recurved j scape stout, tuhereulatetl upwards, shorter ' 
than tlic leaves ; iietuluid lobes of tlie fihunents hn)iu1ly linear- 
oblong, deeply bUld, longer than tbe anthers ; ovary about un ' 
Inch long, triangular below, swtdlcii above, ribbed and tiibrrcu- ■ 
lated in linea. , , 

> HTPONTitT.— IkurbnocnittKogterli, q/'fAe/fe^aaOardriu. 


B ESCR11''1'1()N. — in nil its iiurts than B. piir^iun^u ft-om it is not «iwy to 

separutf* it hy doMcrijition. 'llio stoni is erret and stout, rising sumowliat ubovo the siirfaoo 
of the soil, and is marknd M'ith tltc scars of iuUon leaves. The leaves ore rather thin, striated, | 

linear, uciiiiiiiiatcMl, sciircely ketd(*d nt the base, which is expanded, half embnu'ing the stesm ; they > 
are closidy iiiilirieiited at their hnst^s, boe-oming sprcwling and rt.^eurrt'd above, tbmyng a dehse, 

I ' sonic'wbut tlatten(‘(l, eloiigatcid bunch M the siininiii of the stem ; the margins, as well as Uie 
midrib at Ihe buck, have numerous fine spinules, jiointing Iwth forwards and laiek words u 

irregularly. U'ho scapes jirc single flowm*d, nearly erect, arising in the axils of the upper ] ' 

' 1(*4iv s, shortiT tlinii llu'se, and clotluMl, (n^peeiolly toward tlie U]>p(T jairt, with hlunt glandular 

poinis, giving u scabnnis surhicct. Tlic pc^riantli more tluiri two inches in expansion, is of a rich I • 
velvct-Iike ]uir|ib! hJended with maroon; the tube adherent, h) the ovarj% about an inch long, |i 

bluntly iriungulur bc'low, and somewhat sv^olleu above, tlie outer surface ribbeil and clothed j 

, I with gliindulur ])oints like tho.NO of tbe scujai ; the .'Segments of tlie limb arc spreudiug, somcwdiat 
n'ctin cHl, more than un inch long, tlu; three outer lobiw luncteolute, suddenly acuminatcHl, the 
tlircH; iiuici ]ob<‘s hrtiuder, terminating in a short apieulus, oil luurki^d with longitudinal parallel 
■ lines or ribs, wliich, on thi* midrib of the inner circli;, and tlie exterior of the. outer circle, ore 

! studded with miiiiit4*. elevated glandular jioints; the outer surfae^*. is shining, the inner velvet- 

lik(‘. Stamens six, inserted at t1i<* mouth of the tube, en.'ct; the fietiiloid lolxis of the fiLiments !j 
j ■ un^ broadly lincau'-oblong, and di'i'xdy bifid, half un ineli long, forming a kind of coronet in tlie j I 

j throat of the pcriuutli; anthers shorter than the filaments, linear oblong; stigma tbickenod || 

upwards, three-cornered. — II. I; 

! Thconiticully some botonisls eousidcr the stomons in this genus to bo eighteen in number, j 

i ■ the bifid pctuloid bodies, to wdiich iho anthers arc aiflxed, laang taken to represent a pair of 1 1 

; barren filaments, standing right and left of each fertile stamen. I j 

HisTonr, &c. — ^This very handsome plant was introduced to Engliidi coUectionB in the enrly I ! 
' ■ part of the present year, the nursery of M. Von Houttc, of Ghent, have no further ' 
account of its origin, although it is no doubt South American. Our drawing w'us made flnm a 

j plant which fiowored in the garden of the Rojiil Botniiic Society in the Re^mt's Pork, ^uring 

' the month of July; and our description was additional examples, which I 

bloomed shortly afterwards in the collection of Messrs. Henderson, of tJio Pine- Apple Nursery, | 

Kdgewaro Road. The specific name under which it has been I'eceivcd in Kngland &oni the j 
I Belgian gardens, bus probably been given in complime^ to M. Rogicr, a membor of King^ 

I Leopold’s cabinet, to whom Dr. Planchon has rcecaitly dedicated a genus of Oinchonaceoiis j 

j plants, of which some species arc grown in M. Van Houtte’s estabUshment (see p. 85). ' j 

j CuLiUBE. The Barbacenias are tropical plants, and the smaller spericfl, such as that now ' * 
g figured, are often found to grow naturally in places where vegetahlo soil has accumulated, and 

^ where, accordingly, while excited by the tropiool atmosiihcro of the Brazilian fBrosts, their 
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Toots con fixK'ly extend amongHt the porous earth. In our stoves they grow readily either in a 
free and open comiMst of sandy loam, |jeat, and loofinould, or in one composed chiefly of turfy 
peat, provided the eonrlitions of a moist 'tropie4il dimate ore mtiintiiincd, imd a sufticiemi supply 
of moisture is given to keep the roots at aU times supplied ^dth food ; the iwts must however 
be thoroughly drained, so that no stagnant water may collect in the soil. They are propagated 
by means of the sucker-like small side shoots, whi(^ may generally he obtained with mots if 
they issue fmm beneath, or in oontfUit with the surfacx} of tlie soil ; or, if otliciwise, must ho 
tieatod us cuttings, and phuited like the suckers of a llromeliueeous ]>lunt. — 

* — — 

THE ALOE FAMILY. 

KllllK family of the Aloes — one of the largest groups of Hacculciit plants— is now so mddom met ^dth 
il in oultivation, tliat its membci's fairly rank among what may Ik* culled iicglwted plant h. Yet 
they comprise species of considiirahlc beauty, addc*d to an aspect so stiikiiigly exotic, that their absence 
fiDin any general cullectioti of greenhouso plants is to be regretted. We proimse to cxi)laiji the 
leading teatures r»f their cultivation, in the hope that the uhsence of nil difficulty 
ill their luanagemciit, may, iu conjunction with the reasons aln*ady stated, aid U 
in reviving the taste of amateur c*uliirtttorH for a st'lection of them. M 

First- -of propagation. The majority of these' ]>luntH are prolific of suckers 
or side shoots, fmm the huso of the plants, which, if taken off any time, dming 
cither Hpiing or summi'r, somewliut (biinl Iwfore filanting, and then put into 
niocfcrate sused pots, wcU drained, and filled with sandy loam, or loam mixed 
with a third iMUi; of pounded hricks, will I'oot readily in a weeks if the 
soil is just keiit moderately damp— -neither so wet as to rot the base of the: 

Huckoi', nor so dry os to exhaust its juiees. The ]x>tH containing thcsi' suckers 
dr cuttings, may he* set in any part of the* gri*f*ii-house, on n shelf or stage, 
or in a window whei'e they will have the full suii ; and fh>m the tinii* tlii'y 
are planted, such suckers will ]m.*Bcnt all the a]i|icuranei.* of matui'e plants, on 
a reduced scale. 

In many eases these side shoots, or suckera, may Ik* taken off with roots 
attached, and then requin* imly to Ik* iiotU'd in iwts suitable to their sisc, and 
at once fonii cstablislied plants. Some of the sjx*eit*fl, how(*vc*r, do not natuniDy 
]iroduce a supply of suckei's or side shoots, exci'pt in i-arc insiiuiccs — some vciy 
rarely, or never. Whenever, in the case of such siK*eies, suck- 
era or side shoots an* produced, udvantuge should he taken of 
the oiiportunify to propagate them, by planting them as alroady 
noticed. But when it is rcquii-ed to propagate any kind 
which obstinaUtly refuses to Ihrnish matciiols for proxKigation, - 
the only uKcinative is to destroy the centre or heai't of the 
plant, when eddo shoots will lie pixidueed, and these, when 
large enough, must he trt'ated os cuttings. 

The aflci’-cultiiro of thi^se plants is us cusj* as their pro- 
pagation. The ]nincipal fealui'cs of their trc*atmc*nt may be 
Xminted out under the heads soil, watering, and situation. 

The proper sltuaticm for them is the greenhouse; that is to 
say, while they ore just protected flxim frost on the one hand, 
they do not require mure tlian a temperate degree of h(*at on 
the other, so iar as artificial heoting is concerned. We find 
them to do well and flower very abundantly, in a small grei*n- 
liousp having a semth-west aspect, the lights of which are 
never opened ibr the purpose of “ giviiw air,** except, pci*- 
hops, in the hottest days of summer; ana to which fire heut 
is only ajipliod with the view of just keeping out tlie frost. 

The species which ore of suitable sue will do well in a sunny 
window, and may be kept penniuiently inmdo, from one year's 

1 to another, without suifcrixig fixim their confinement, care being taken to remove them, if necessary, 
beyond the iiooch of frost, or, if a slight frost should catch them, to thaw them gradually by the 
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ap])livation of the voldcnt watcTi before the snn has had an opportimity of breaking Uieir icy ehaina. 
Thi' small sorts do admirably in a Wardian case; and any, or all the npedcs might ho suoeessfully 
grown, in one of those Wardian coses of a larger growth/’ which wo hqx) soon to see iutcroNting 
many iin amateur who cannot bestow sufficient time and attention on a greenliousc of the ordinary 
construction. 

As to soil, the Aloes can have no better compost than pure yellow loam, of a free and open texture, 
intemiixed with alsmt a fourth port of poundid bricks broken up quite smoll, the dust as well as the 
HiuaU lumiiy pieces being added to the loom, and the whole intimately blended. All the spedes which 
attain a uiMleratc sixe should have )M>ts in pro|x>rtion, not only on 001 * 000 1 of thejr producing roots 
fiTely, but olso because ttieir thfok fleshy leaves sometimci^ rendw the plants awkwardly t<q)-hcavy, if 
tbi*y are in tixi small pots. Tlic pots must, however, be thorouglily drained, upon the most efficient 
plan ; iitid, providing tliis is done, and the kind of soil, above I'ecommended, is used, there need l>c no 
fear of employing ])otii of too large a sixe fin* the larger sorts. As with the majority of gn*enhoaso 
]»1untH, jxitting may be done any time from early tqinng onwards through tlic sununer ; it is liest not 
done too lute in the season, though it nwi// be done at any time, if due core is afterwards exercised in 
the application of water. Tlie small aoits never need large pots. 

As to watering, tlu* general rule is to wafer Jast hefttre the plant renvheH that eondifian in 
which it would luyin to droop or ohrircL In lUI cases, theicforc, it must ho less fiispuMitly givcm in 
wintn* tluLii in suinmer, on uci*oiint of tlie ditforc'nee in the amount of eviqmratifni going on at tliese 
two piTiuds. Certainly Aloes and othi*r succulent x>lunts, iiMiuirc! less water witlnn a given period, at 
any season, t han most otJier plants, on aii'ount- of tin* shm'er process by which moisture XNiHses away 
fniin them. In summer they may need wntciiog once in two days'— seldom, if ever, daily; in wyiter 
liny may not lined any attrition of this kind for a mouth, or even two months, at a time. Tlie only 
danger, however, is tJiut of giving tixi mueli in winter ; and it may, theii'fore, 1 n' taken ns a sate rule 
to wait for iiidieatiaiis of shrivelling in the lower leaves before uufor is ax»plietl, at that season. 
Aritli x>ropcr soil, xiottiiig, and moderate* c*are, tliey will not be liable to be over wafored at any other 
seu^ '11. 

It'e shall now enuinc’nito n Hniited si'leetion of distinct kinds, which ore worth giwing, either fin* 
their exotie aspen*!, the I'uriosity or beauty of their foliiigi*, or for the shnwiness of their flowers. Thu 
flowtT s '.*108 of most of the lai, 4 cr Aloes form ^’mple upiight racemes, wliiehore cloUiixl with drooping, 
tubi>-liRi flowers, eoi.i^ciiiitivcly large'; and these, wl ''n highly coloured, are very oniumimtul 

Kilii’ODKNDRiiN. ■It,p/uvlifc has a forked stem, the leaves anuiig(.*d in two rows, and the tubular 
red fluwei' straight. 

PAClilliKNDRON. — 1*. iifi’icanum, 8 foot, red; P. /c/nxr, fi fret, yellowish; Mjnwdepve, 0 foet, 
orange, oie some of the lorgi'r single-stemmed forms of Aloe, wnth straight flowers. 

A 1 . 0 E. —ji. purpurascettn is a tall forked-stemmed sxiecies, with itnldish flowers ; A. rulgaria, 12foet, 
yellow; -i. liucafttf 6 fec't, scarlet ; A. pndifvra, 2 fwt, orange; A. ttaitonaria^ 4 feet, red; A, suth- 
crerfa, 3 fc*ct, scarlet ; A. raricffata, 3 fec't, pink ; A, afhtwinciay 3 feet, has its orange flowers in a 
branched or eorymbusc head. These also have the flowers straight. 

Gasteria. — tr. nigrieatw^ 2 ft*et, red ; G. mhearinata^ 2 fin't, orange ; Q, verrucotta^ 2 feet, red ; 
G, uMctdafa, 2 foot, scarlet. The flowers of tliese aio tubular, curved, and more or less swollen ; and 
Uiey oiv mostly tipped witli gn.*en. 

Apiojia. — S mall plants, with grei'nish whiti* flowers, small, and somewhat two-lix^pt'd ; they aro 
more curious tlian showy. A. Hpiralitt; A.pentagona; A, imbricata^ arc interesting-lookiiig plants. 

Hawoiithia. — Small xihmts similar to tho Apients, and destitute of showy flowers, these being 
greenish white. H. fratudurens, quite transpaivni; H, atrooirens ; Jl. pktnifolia ; H, nukrgaiiisifera ; 
II. rMma ; H. reticHtaUi^ are interesting sxxxdes. 

MIUl the above, or a similar collectiou, the Aloe-house would bo kept gay and interesting from 
curly sxiring quite through the sunimcr. The llaworthios and Apicras are especially suitable, from 
their diminutive sice and curious structure, for the smaller Wardian cases, usually seen placed in 
windows. ^ 

Some of the species of Aloe are interesting as fiimishmg*thc drug— 'Aloes--ompl 0 yed in mcdiouia, 
and which seems to be obtained flrom several of the kinds having large juicy leaves. Three kinds aiq 
prepared ; the best by draining the leaves, the next by xnussure, and the third, or worst quality, by 
boiling. — M. , 
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^otinni;— Xiga Kata. 

r E Hebrew tcniifl ahalim, and ahaloth, considered as forms of the same word, indicate some 
highly odoriferous substanoe, os is evident from the connection in which they occur. They are 
translated Lign-Aloes (aloe-wood) and Aloes, in the Authorised version; and Biblical critics seem now 
agreed tlut the substance indicated is the ihigrant Eagle wood of India, produced by the Aquilaria 
Agollochum, a very large tree occurring in the forests of Silhet and Assam. It is also agseed that the 
nauseous drug, the produce of the true Aloe xilonts, is not iiifendcd ; unless indeed it bo, as suggesU'd 
by Lady Calcutta ft St John^ account of the entombment (xix., 39), where we learn that a hundred 
pounds weight of myrrh and Alo(« were Wrapped with the body— Aloes being, os she states, one 
of the drugs used by the ancients for embalming, its strong sweet odour and bitterness ecmbiiicd 
adapting it for the purpose of kecxiing off destructive iiisccts. Others, however, adojit a different 
view; and, in partieulor, Dr. Boyle, wh^ opinion is of the highest authority in these matters, thinks 
that there can bo little or no doubt that the odoriferous offila (tJie Malay name of* the Agollochum of 
commerce,) is intended in the passage' of John xix., 39. When the liody of our Saviour was taken 
down from the Cross, Nicodi'mus, we 01*0 told, brought a mixture of Myrrh and Aloes for the purpose 
of winding with the hotly, in the linen clotlies, os the nutiiiicr of the Jews is to bury. The quan- 
tity (100 lbs.) bniught iu this instance has been objected to by some writers, and Dr. Harris has 
suggested that insicad of IkotJs, it might originally have Ix'en ScKar^i' 10 lbs. weight. It is well 
known, howe\Tr, that very large quantities of spices wera oc'ciudunally used at the funerals of Jews ; 
and before objecting to the quantity of this expensive wood. Dr. Boyle remarks that the disputauls 
should have ascertained tlic piHipwitoua in which it was mixed witli the mynh, an article suffieicntly 
abundant and of moderate piicc. Dr. Horris has moreover oljectcd tliat ** the Indian Lign-Aloes is so 
odoriferous and so agreeable, that it stands in no need of any com}Msitioii to iniTeuso or moderate its 
porfiimo ;** but this very cxcellcuec makes it better suited for mixing with less fragrant substauees. 
Common Aloes could iie^Tr have been used os a pc'rftme. 

The word translak'd Aloes is usually einployc*d iit conni'cdlon with the names of uthcT Augraiit 
products of the vegetable kingvloin, and it is significant to notice that th(» same snbstanc'es of blustiTU 
origin ore repeatedly mentioned with it liras : ** All tliy garments smell of inyn'h, alca*s {ahtthlh)^ 
and cassia.’* (Psalm xlv., 8.) ** 1 have perfumed my bed with myrrh, with cinnamon, and Aloes 
(ahaiim).'^ (l*rov. vii., 17.) ** Spikenard and saffron ; calamus and einnanioii, witli all trees of l^unk- 
ineensc; iiijirh and Aloes (ahalttih), with all the csliief spiecs.” (Cantiv., 13.) liign Almw oeeiirs but 
once in tlie English version : “ As the trees of lagu Aloes (ahaiim) which the Jxird hath planted ; and 
as Cedar trees beside the waters.” (Numb, xxvi, 6.) Tliis passage is considered difficult, os tlic true 
reading is doubtful, soiiio Tersious having vhalim (t«'nts) instead of attalim. The winds, Bjiukcu by 
Balaam, are ixThops figurative and poetical ; certainly the ubjer tinn taken, that “ a substunee indi- 
genous in a c'tmiiti'y, was in those early times unlikely to have been also nn iirticlo of commerce from a 
fer countiy” (Penny CycloptedUt) is of little weight, fur, taking the words figuratively or literally, it 
by no means follows that the trees were “ planted” either in Palestine or in any of its borders. The 
expression may with more apparent reosoii be taken as an admission of ignorance on the part of the 
speaker, of tlie locality or habitat of a tree, of which the produce (wood) was commercially known to 
1^ ; or at least as a reference to the natural liabitat of some noble tree, for we read elsewhere of 
** the Cedars of Lebanon which lie bath planhd,” which expression is obriously figurative. 

Of the Aloe wood itsedf, the information is abundant. We must confine ourselves to a condensed 
summaiy of Dr. Boyle's conclusions. Pliny and Dioscorides a]»pear to furnish the curliest notice of 
tliis substance, both describing it os brought from India. Dioscorides, who calls it agattochum,' is 
quoted the Arabian writers, Serapion and Avicenna. The Latin translation of Avicenna gives 
it the names Ayallochum, Xitaloe, and Lignum Alma ; but in the Arabic edition it is treatcnl under 
tho names aghiqjoon, aghahi^hi, and 'ood, pronounced ood. The Pendun works on Materia Medica 
give agaUoikhee as tlut Greek name of this substance ; whilst the Xlindoo name of one kind, ly them, 
called aod-uhindee^ is aggur. Having obtained the substance called aggur, and traced it through its 
•Asuitio synonymes to the Agalloohum^tA Dioscorides, Dr. Boyle feuud in the boniars of No^ern 
India three varieties of this fragrant wood. Dr. Boxburgh states that the Sanscrit name of the incense 
or Aloe wood is ftgooroo, which in Hindec is colled ugoor, and in Persian aod4iindee, and that there is 
little or no doubt that the real ealambae or agallochum of the andenta is yielded by an immense tree, a 
native of the mouiitoins cast and south-east from Silhet, in about 24" of North latitude. Small quan- 
tities of agaHochum^ ho states, sometimes reach Galcntta by sea from the eastward, but such is always 
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deemed inferior to that of Silhet Thia tree he named Aquilaria Agnllochmn. Another flpcciea, the 
A. malaoconids (also called A. oTata), the Oaro dt Malaetsa^ on the autliority of Sonnerat, yields the 
hoi» d'aigle of commerce. Thus two allied trees of the genus Aquilaria ore asccrtiiined to yield the 
fragrant wood under oonsidcraiion. 

A plant culled by Lourciro both Aloezylon Agollochum and the Lignum Aloes, a large free 
growing on the lofty mountains of ChampaYo, belonging to Cochin China, has also always been 
admitted as one of the tret's yielding true Agtdhwhvm, Another plant mentioned by RumphiuH and 
culled Ezcmcoria Agallochum— so named ** becauHp its wood is similar to, and often substituted for 
Agallochtun” — a Euphorbiaceous tree common in the delta of tlie Gangt>s, and often the only one 
quoted as yielding ogila-wood, is ranked as a spurious kind, though Dr. Itoylo thinleH it may in some 
idiuations yield a substitute for the true sort * 

lilt- Af alay name of the Agallochum as already intimated, is agi/a ; and it is exceedingly interesting to 
find this so little different fitim the Helirew. It is probable tliat it was by tlic name ttgt/a, that this 
W'ood was first knouai in otnnmerci' ; certainly the Portuguese obtained it under this name whence they 
culled it jMto eTagutUi, or Eagle wood, which 
is the origin of the generic name Aquilaria. 

This term agila, which Dr. Hoyle supposes 
to have been coiiviTted in Hc>brew into a/ie/ 

(masculine), and from which wert? fonued 
ttAa/af A and ahalim (plural), uiipears to have 
hccii the source of its con&sion with tlie 
true Aloes,- for Spreiigc*! suggests that the 
])rimitlvc name is presi'm'd in the Arabic 
ultooh and ttUieh^ which come externally 
near oc/iro, pronouncted ehra- -the Hindoo 
name of the medicinal Aloe.' {Cyclop, of 
Jfih.'i’cftl Lit.) 

Thi* gnroi one of the genuine kinds of 
agaHochamy has long been an article of 
export fi’um Molucca and Siam, the greater 
part bc'iiig exported to China; though in 
Siam there is mnsidcroble homo consump- 
tion. It IS stated that the Cliinesc use it in 
n very i>conomical manner ; the wood bring 
it'duced to a fine jxiwdcr, and mixc*d with 
a gummy substance, is Uiickly coated over 
Nmoll slijm of wood, whick lieing lighted 
give out a feeble but grntcAil pcifrimc. 

llic Agallochum of Silhet, according 
to a MS. account quoted by 1>. Hoyle, 

}'icldH four clifferciit qualities from the some 

tree: — 1. Ohurkee, whicli sinks in water, and »4c11b from 12 to 16 rupees per seer of 2 lbs.; 2. 
Doim, 6 to 8 rupees per seer; 3. Simula, which floats in water, 3 to 4 rupees; 4. Choorum, 
which is in small pieces, also floats in w'oter, 1 to rupee per seer. Sometimes 80 lbs. of these 
four kinds arc obtained from one tree. Another account, by Mr. Colebrookc, quoted by Lady 
Calcott, gives the name of the heaviest dark coloured pieces wliich sink in water as gharkhi ; that of 
the nextqooijly, nim gharkhi ; and that of the two inferior sorts, tomlak. All the trees do not produce 
the aggur, nor does every port of even the most productive. The natives eat into the wood until they 
(kbsenre dark coloured viuns yielding the perfume ; these guide them to the places containing the aggur, 
which generally extends hut a short w'ay through the centre of the trunk or branrii. An essence or 
• Attur is obtained by bruising the wood in a mortar and then infrising it in boiling water, when the 
nttnr floats on the sorfaco. A largo specimen of the tree in the Museum of the East India House 
displays a cancellated structure, in which the resinous ports remain, the rest of the wood having 
been removed apparently by decay. Lady Calcott mentions that the choicest pieces sell for their 
weight in gold ; they seem to have no smell until warmed by the hand, when they become dewy, 
Olid exhale a most delicious odour. The resinous robstonco to. which the fragrance of the wood is 
owing, is considered a cordial liy some Asiatic nations; and has been prescribod in Euzopo in gout 
and rheumatism. 
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Tho Aquiloria Agallodiiim u an immense trco in its native forests ; its branches cbthed with alter- 
nate, fnibsesailc, oval oeuminatc, glossy leaves, from the axils of whidi grow the flowers, in compact 
simple cluBtcnt; these flowcm are small, apctalous, consisting of on nrccolato calyx with five reflexed 
teeth, the oiifictc closed with ten hairy scales, alternating with ten scssilo anthm, surrounding the 
capitate stigma; they arc succeeded by obovute mucivnato reddish bi-owii two-vulvcd fruit. It belongs 
to the order Aquilariac(‘ir, a group of arborescent plants, conflned to tiie tropical parts of Aais, and in 
their botanical affinities connecting tlic group of the Buckthorns with that of the Spurge laurels. 

. Htnims. 

i/oWiM UvUnnnim* : A Caialogw of oXL iho VlnnUt^ hAyjvnmm^ CUltiraUd i/i, or Infrodue^ to Britain. Ttj^the late 
J. C. Loudon, F.L., H., O., and Z.S. A New VAitiun^ with a SuppfetHmty inefittliuff att the A'etv liantSf ttmon 
to March 18fi0 ; ani a New Goneral Jndeae to the whole Work. EdiUd by Mrs. TjOI'Iion ; lUiaistid by W. 11. 
Baxteb, and D. 'W(kmteii. Ijondou : Longinoiu. 

IjorDOM*H JTurtuo Britanniem in well known in the gardt'oing world oe the most complete in its dotailn of any of 
the catuloipiPB of plants which have iwnu'd from the prt^as. “ AfUnr the appearance of the flirt editum, in 18.10, 
additional HupplemcntH were publialied from time to time, ots the introdnetien of new plants nMiilenMl lists of them 
nwcMuiry ; but as thc«' snpplemcntH wm’Vpamte frtmi eocli ether, it was found they wen* troublownm* ti» refer 
to, and it was at loot thought dc^sirahlu to anialgamah' them into one, wliich has b'on deiu* in the pn'Sont cditi(»i), 
adding all the new plants which have been intniducnd since the publ legation of the lost supplemcml, np to Munch 
in the present year. The whole work has also betm carefully revised, and fresh I’cfeienees to engravings of jilrints 
have Iktii added, so as to make the work os iiorfetd^ as possible." These statemumts, which fonii part of the PndfU'e, 
explain the peculiar features of tlic pK*si*nt <!ditioii ; to which w(> eun odd but littlii, exivpt tliat tlie supplementary 
matter — ^whichnow oceupies fromp. 470 top. 086 — ^iH]m*paredm the vinu* detailed manner astliut forming tiu' Issly 
of dm work. The floweriug and crjptuganiic plants art' stipnrati'fl, each being aiTonged alphabetically ; this divi- 
sion would, h«)wever, have been inonj perfect and ermvcnieiit, had the >'t*ms been plored u-ith tho Inttiv instead of 
the former class. The alphabetical arrangement, though it hiis been objected to by some, wc biive found h) Ih', 
praetiually uonveniont, facilitating refureiieo to tlie genera tmiimerated ; and, tm tbe whole, it is the most g('neriilly 
useful tliat (X)uld have liecn adopted, iiUhough, doiibtb'ss, the profi>und botanist —if indot'd siu’h a ptiuoti would 
ri'quirc to use a garden catalogue at all— would pn^fer a more ** systematic" plan. 

There ore some minor defects appuntnt ; as, for insiunce, the puliUshers give the tit1e-]mgi* the date of March 
1860: it Would have been mr»ro fairly priiitiHl 1840, as the new plants, *hip to Manh 1860," are but iNirtiiilly 
iTitn)du(u*d. Again, on turning over a few isiges at random, we And sucii inadvertencies us the following : — 
Under Pi'iitsiemou (p. G04), the spetdfic names are insi^rted with vttr>'ing teniiinations : for instunei*,- - iiKunvoM, 
^oiosii, hoterophylltM ; the two flrst of w'hieh are eiToniK>us ; or ollowing this to be a point upon wbieh diH-tors 
diffitr," two of the tliree forms of eonstnution must still be wrong. The authorities for both gemriu and speeifio 
names are not always rarrectly given. Ibo genus l*haius is roferred to Poxteii instead of Loiireiro ; Alloptectus 
to Do Candolle instead of Martins; PiiiJoilnndnm to Idndley instead of Schott; and so on. Thi* siiecios 
Fronciscca oi'umiTiatu is referred to Paxton instead of I’ohl ; Ilakca Yietorim to Hooker instead of Drummond ; 
Ixora javanica to Paxton instead of l)e Candolle, Sau Considering that gardeiien, for the most part, take the 
“ Catidugues" of this (doss as thedr authorities, in aU that relates to tho orthography of the names of plants, these 
inudvorteneies should liavi* been avoided. Niphoa rubra 604), insertt'd doubtfully, is no doubt K. rubido, 
Lemaire. Nordmaimia eordifoUa (p. 605), is stated to Iw a Thymelocoous perennial herb ; the plant grown under 
this name appears to us to bo the old Borugo orientalis. Nuttollia ecrasifonnis, a Rosaceous shrub, is assrxduted 
with tliosc Molvocoous plants which have homo a similar guncric name. Poa Biilfourii is fully inserted at 
kaat three times, and under difforont genmc namos. Under Passifloru, wo And a species BiUottii — ^w'hich is prob- 
ably tlie eorreet orthography of that figured as Bolotti in our Cxkt volume. 

Practioally, and irntwithstanding the cxisteneo of snob errors ns wo have named, this edition of Tsmdqn’s 
Mortuo Britaunieuo may bo rogardod as a complete nigister of introduood plants up to tlin autunui of 1840 ; quite 
os free from envin of importoucu as any hook of its eloss, and much min^ useful than any other yot produixxl, on 
account of the greater amount of information embodiod in its (dose-printed pages.— M. 

A BufnAar MiAurry of BrUitA Sea Wento^ 4K'*t ^Hh mtweo of oome of the Freeh^wtUer Algw. By tho Bey. D. 

I^NDsnoBOVfw, A.L.S., &c. London, Bekvx, Bbnham, & Rbbvx. 

A PBBirr vedumo, framing one of a series on«tho principal braDches of Natural niatory, issuod by Meaars. Reeve 
% Co., the oljoet ctf whiidi ia to populariao the auhjiHda treated of, and to present them in a flmn ospociaUy attnwtive 
to Uho young. Of course in a small hook of some 300 pagisi, tho dtqiths even of any single branch of natural 
soionoe cannot be folly explored. We And, novortheloHs, in the iustonoe before us, a sufficiently oompleto skotcih 
ofthcBritidi AlgDD,forbegixixierBui olgelogicU investigations ; and the reverend aut^ has thrown in a rich variety 
of pleasing and instnutive infbrmatian on the stnieture, vegetation, fructifloation, distribution, and usos of tho 
generally little known plants to which hia volume is devoted. 
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“ Qill mi not weeiU— VC too flowen of the sea, 

For lovely mtA bright, and gay-tlntcd arc we ; 

Anti quite indepenilent of culture or Hhowen ; 

Then call iih not weodti^wc ore Ueeun's gny floa'om.” 

T)ic fiiwt portion of thn luxik m dewted to the guncrol auhjeot, folluwrd by a particular account of the grncm 
and sTioeics. It u well illuttlratod by twenty coltmrud plates, ^ Fitch, on which arc given figures of eighty of tho 
most distinct and showy fonns ; then* aru aXro two ]datos illustrating their fructifioation. From tho chapter on tlio 
** vegetation of at'a-v'ceds,*’ wc aelcct tho following intoregting extraet as a spoeimeu : — 


** In the very end of Hejitnnber 1548, II. Ijinilshorotigh, Jun., 
hud hnviiglit from the msa-uhoiv mime rare nudlhnuMilus widch 
lie put in u tumbler of m<a vutiT, luid plncod in a window, with 
ti Mfiuth-euNt exjKMure. They lived there for several weeks, and 
when ti y begun to Inoh feeble, tlu*y wereretumed tothc sea as 
II n'wiird tlir tlielr gorul bthnvlnur. Dcfore I gnuited mnnumliu 
Kiiiii to the iMviiillfol niiiUbranebH, 1 had observeil at the hottnni 
tiiifl cm till* sldeH of the tumbler, the growth of young Algin. 

Tlie tlrnt tliiit T olwrved won' giitsH.green, timslittlng of simple 
fll.uueiith, without uny viMible Joints. . . There were also a 

iiiimbor of little denHC tufts of hnmish-oUve colour. . . In 
the iHHiy of the wiiUt were n few long llluineiitti, almost colour- 
less, liner than liuiiiiin hair, mid so limlwr that they Ixnit under 
the weight of llie iilmoHt invisible infUMiriu, when they rested 
from their sjMirtlve g.imholH. Tlien there were cahers Ihiit were 
just iHTeeiitilile us tuuiill dots by the niikeil vyc, bnt when seen 
tlirough u pn’tty powerflil lens, they wii'c iierfoetly drcnlar, 
and of IjcMiititul worknuinsblp. . . Lust of all, there was a 

iiiniilierof very niiiiiitelmuiehrd Algn>, just peroeiitible its u faint 
liiixe by the iiiikivl eye. . . <)iiee u fortnight I iKiiirogthe 
wjilcw, and gi«e a ftesh supply ftimi the scu. 

" As my iiliject is to iiicl in rendering my young friends not 
men'll algoliigistH, but diligent olMerviVK of the plieiiomenu of 
iniliiie, I shall not consider mj'wlf hound to tulhon; rigidly to 
line drpuTtmciit of miture's w orks. To eiivoumge them In their 
rrse.:iches I in.i,i mention that a single tiimhler of water will 
fa rill I a rich Held for thtdr bright young 17114 . Tills very 
tiinililoi whieh shnwiHl me the germiiuition of Algm ftinn seed, 
exhibiled -'ho some lM'.iiitlfiil Vnrtlcelleie, and cunlulneil num- 
lierlessi* ' isorlaofiii.iiiy kinds mciril} amieinginiilldlrceu. is, 
and show iiig tlut lie who ; <4i> them blessed them with biipid- 
iiess. Till luihiiuleiiHtcs 1 liad seen isTore, lint i wiit'‘lii' r 
their spiaMi'e gynitloiis, 1 wuv gralitleil with uplieurunens 
whieh I hill, .-•'vei' iN'fon' oliserved. Penrivlngwhut I thought 
u little huxy hiKit on the gliiss, I upplied a leiut, and found that 
it did not lulherc to the gkiss, but was moving up mid down. 

Afterwards more than 11 seore were observed, somo of them 
Utile srini-pelluflid, mid 1 think, hollow hulls ; others were like 
linaid diittened iHiniiets, such us are worn by curriers, with an 
Biwituiv for tlic iTeeiitiuii of tho head. The lurgest, how'evor, 

Ujidir such ti'4u;liing, the utiiily of fM'o-wi'ods, while calculated both te please and inatract the juvenile mind, 
has the still highir reenninicndntinn of leading the thnuglits onwordH to those flowers of immortality, whieh am to 
bc' gutliei'ed, en tiie bright sborrs that lie beyond tlie Oruom of Time. — M. 


were loss than n line in diameter, and nf a light-grey colour, 
tllien the tnmbler was allowed to remnln unmoved, they lay 
invisible at tho bottom, but when it was gently agitated they 
mounted up like little balloons to tho mirfuco of the water, and 
gmdiiully (tescended. Ilow they mured 1 could not tell. The 
snrflice of the ImiUn in oertaln lights, sccmcil a little himuto, but 
1 eoiihl obsorve nothing like the motliin of cilia. Wlicn they 
were ull in motion, hoiiio nscendliig und ottieni descending, the 
mystic movements of their little spheres presented a very oni- 
mated Kiiectarlu. 

*‘llnt what were my little peripatetic puff-lnills t At first 1 
despaired of bring able to tell, but fortonately J hud beside me 
air J. Cl. Ihilyeirs recent pnblicutioii, mid turning over its pages 
and phites, 1 ufiki delighted to find that wluit I oontempbited with 
tM> mneh intorust was tlic ]>rogimy nf Medusa. 1 then trieil an 
experitamit on them wliich Hir Jolin does not mention having 
done. I took the tumbler into a darkened apartment, and 
giving UieghuM a smart jjcrcnssiou, liistiiiitly my little pulf-bulhi 
M'nt forth a very brilliant fiashof iiliosphorescent light, showing 
me that In all likelihisKl they play no very seoonilary port in 
that beautifkil phasphiirehccnoe of the seu, which in the woke of 
a vessel 1 luid mi often admired In a sumiiier evoniug. I aonv 
iinuetl to watch them in the hope of seeing tliem tnuurormed into 
Medusa biftdH, but frost, of unusual Inteniiity ftn* tlie seiumn, set 
in after the middle of October, and my meiliisettOMNnik under it. 
On trying to miuH' them only one utteinpteil to rise, und next 
flay It hud vunishivl— HkeunoUier oreatmv of gifnter pretension, 
'fivriug also us II hluikiw und ctmtimihig not.' On eunti'm- 
pialing the wunderfol works of Guil, oven in this little wnrkt of 
water, one is led to exeluhn, in the singuhirly lauutiAil, ond 
tnily eloquent words of Qedwlg — * Truly great and tmnscou- 
.i-iitly iN'uiitiftii, Oil Jkiiovaii I ore tlume Iliy works, even hero 
below. Fmmofl they iii'e in profnimil wisdom, discluidng all 
thrir ohuiTus only to our leiis-ulikil eyes! How gruiid, tlum, 
will those be, whieh, wlu'u this glnss lias been removed hi which 
we sec darkly— when this mist of mortality luis been scattered — 
Thou art pledged to reveal hereafter to thy servants that liitve 
worshipped Tliec here in sLucority und truth! Ah mol lum 



DWAUF riNKS OF VEltVlEllS.* 

''i IKGK and Verviers are tbo only two townn in Belgium in whicli tho Fink, including oil tho 
AJ different kindg and cIamk'h, \h held in honour ; and there ore in thoBc towun extensivo and 
iiifluontial HoeieticH for the promotion of the eultun* tuid cshilntion of tliiu flower. Even at BruMgels 
aniateure would gcorccly believe that tlio growers belonging to the towiiH already named, can exhihit 
pnte- of Dwarf Finks in which from 180 to 200 flowers may be counted; and yet nothing is more 
common in these localities whore tho cultivation of the Pink is established. Wc may cosily perceive 
with what class of the population the cultivation of Dwarf Finks is most in finvoor. If the Fink is not 
the flower of the rich, neithei* is it that of tho iioor. It has more of dignity and greater valuo ; it is 
the flower of honest lalioor. At Liege, for instance, the most; industrious and the most moral part qf 
the ixipulation is that including the colHers, who urc thmous for the good management of their vrindow- 
gardens, w'hioh comprise, in u great measure, these Dwarf Finks. The some observation applies to the 
artuons and mechanics of Venders. ^ 

In a ti'catiBc puhlislied by Hoog [P Hogg], in 1820, wc find mentioned the double Dwarf Carnation 

* Abridged from Let Srigiqw jUmiictih, a very intoroutlug new pnrioiUeul, edited by Prof. More#. 
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of lifige, having the flowers sessile, or without much stem. There is also mentioned a Tree Pink, 
having an undeivshnib-likc form, growing from five to six feet high, and which vroa grown on a trellis 
against a wall. It appears evident tliat the Dvraxf Pink was unknown before the 19th century ; and 
it is not less clear that this interesting creation originated in Belgium. The Dwarf Pink is, indeed, a 
lemorkable plant, and confined to the hanks of the Vesdre and the Wcay, two rivers of Verviers and * 
Spa. All the dwarf varieties formerly belonged to the Hcries known as bisones, the petals being 
fringed : but at -the present day it is the eastern, at Verviers, to make all indistinctly dwarf. Thus we 
sou dvmrf bisarros, dwOrf picotccs, dwarf flakes, and so on. 

There is, however, in cultivation, particularly in the trade, a race of Pinks having flovrers smaller 
than those of tlio primitive species. They are generally rose imrplo, red, striated, or white ; rarely 
yellow, or varied in the ground. These DwWf Pbiks would thus seem to claim kindred vrith the old 
bizarre, from which they are derived. At the recent cxliibition of Pinks, held under the auS|iiceB of 
the Horticultural and Agrieultural Society of Vemers, wv hud occasion to notice tlie excellent inoiiago- 
incnt which tlic*HC Dwarf Pinks riHseivc in tlmt quarter. Of these, the productions of Messrs. I/£iifant 
were particularly deserving of notieo. M. Barhon, also, had two sperimens, the one having IKl 
flowers, and the other 178. These were indeed astonishing productions, comhiiiing all that is gruti^ful 
in odour, elegant in form, and ornamental for the drawing-room consewatory. 

The Dwarf Pinks of Verviers grovUabout four inches high : the stems urn crowded with blossoms, 
thenumbcT of the flowers licing very great; the corolla of a delicate rose colour, with the variations. 
The aroma of these flowers is very agreeable, and nothing con be more suitable for the boudoir or par- 
lour. To produce a specimen such os those allndcd to, requires about three* years of coreiiil cultivation. 
These Dwarf Pinks are usually grow'ii In pots, iminted outside of a dee]> green colour, and from five to 
six or seven inches wide at the rim. The most favourable ttK|K>ct for them, if grown at a wiiidovr, is 
that where they may have Bill exposure to the sun Ibr tlie givater ]Mirt. of tlie day. The refleetcri 
warmth of the vrindow-sills is also lieiicflcial to their roots. The pots ore not quite fiUod with soil, 
hut to witliin about on inch of the rim ; and, os the loaves extend, and rover the border or rim, a 
humid atniospbei'c is maintained aimiud the stem or neck of the plants. 


3SliBnUaiitiiiis jSntins. 

JfortintttHml fheifty, Kovembor 6. Mcflars Veitcli, of Exoter, sent a good plont of iho very shoiwy CoLintho 
vostita ; along with a single psoiido-lnilli, bearing a single bloom of a small ulpine form of rij>log)'uo, named 
muculata *, the flowers were pale blush, with a yelbw lip, beautifully sp<»ttod and boedered with purple. Mt.'s.srs. 
Ihuderson, of Pine- Apple Ploee, sent small plants of the nvw Pimolea macroccphala, a robust free-hlooiniiig 
kind, whidh may probably prove useful fur exhibition. A beautiful small blush-flowered Uurlingbinia, from 
Domeraia, with blossoms in dense spikes, sent by a gentleman from Maiwhestor, was awaidud a Banksian medal. 


Mr. Sailer, of Versailles Nutseiy, llomimTsmith, Imd a now Pontstemcm, apponutly a variety of ITartwogii j the 
flowers arc cnMim-eotoun'd, with a red Imcder to the limb. Mr. llamp, gardener to J. Thorn, Etq., of Ijoiulieth, 
had some finely bloomed plants of Epiphylliira truniiatiiin, and with tliein throe seedlings, of wliieli one, inter- 
mediate in colour lietween the species and the viobtccous variety, may prove worth cultivating. From thu 
Golden of the Society were plants of the following: — ^Veronica Andmoni, on intereeting* hybrid, nustd by 
J. Anderson, Esq., of Maryfleld, between speciosa and salicnfnlia, and remarkable for having the upper pert of the 
spike of blossoms purple, while the lower half is white ; Angeloiiia moschata ; Rolandra lievis ; Lyperia pinnati- 
flda ; a small scarlet-flowered Salvia, nam(d pulehella; Dondrobium Gibsoni, and various oUicrs. 

ilierc was some good fruit iirodueed. Of Pine- Apples, Mr. Ingram, gardener to her Majesty, sent two fruit 
of the smooth Cayenne, weighing seven pounds eqi^ht ounces, and seven pounds three ounces, admiritHn Innkin g 
firuit This variety posaessos the reeommendations of being not only one of the most easily grown of the large 
sorts, but also <mc of the best sorts as to flavour. Mr. Bruy, gardener to E. Lousado, Esq., of Sidinouth, aent a 
Providence of eleven pcninds’ wright, to which a certificate was given. There were also some Queens, the hugest 
weighing four pounds fourteen oimces. Of Grapes, Mr. Slowo, gardener to TV. B. Baker, Esq., of Ibyfurdbury, 
sent a bunch of Homburghs, weighing four pounds four ounces, a fine bunch, quite ripc^ but quite red. Mr. 
Martin, gardener to Sir 11. FleetwooA sent three handsome bunches of TVest’s St Fetors, the heaviest weighing 
one pound fourteen ounces ; along with mmc unripe Muscats. Mr. Davis, of Oakhill, sent some woU-ripened 
Muscats; another sample of greenhouse grokm Muscats, from Hr. Forsyth, gardener to Viscount Bllrringiol^ 
dnre smudl- Some fine Van Mans Leon Ic Clc<rc Pears, were sent from Mr. Davis. Mr. Milne, fpLrUmnr to 
Lord Clare, sent a aample of French Crabs, the produeit of 1849. 

Of miseidlaiionus articles, Mr. Fry, of Lee, Kent, sent a dish of peas, from plants which had been mildewed, 
and had bocoaoured by sulphur. It acemf estaUidied as a general fiiot, that sulphur is a qxNufic against the mildew. 

6 Mrs. Duikens, of Hereford Street, Old Brampton, ozhibitod a very iuterosting aezios of flowers, partly executed on 

M ri«cP®P»- * 
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PHAMilTIS LIMBATA. 

JTat, Ordrt.—CotivohWiJiaM, 


Onnciuc Chaimctkb.— FbarUtis, Chtrigy^^Calffx of five I 
wgmontn. tinvita bnioioriioiiii, coinimnttlate or ftumd-ahapcd, 
limb HpriuiUng, Avo-plnited. Stofuftu fire, intiorted In tho tube ! 
of the coroUn, Included, fllamentn dilated at the boae. Owrjf 
three- or fimrweelled, oelta nitii two ovuleit; almple; 
Mtigma capitate, graauliur. OapsUle three- or fimr-celled, three- 
or four-vnlved. jiKmAr hIz or eight, oreot VatyMlmia of the 
eunrtl, muclluginouhly albuniiiioua embryo, oomiguted, rodielo 
Inferior.— Twining herbo, natlvea of oQ intertroplcal rrgioiu ; 
lottvcM cordate, mitire or lobed ; pednnclcH aaiUuiy, one- or 


many-flowered ; eorolla moat flpoqncntly Uiiei wtagated with 
white and pttrple.-(M/. OeH, IVmit. 3806.) 

ruAnaiTLM UKUATA, £ifi4/Ay. IhmleNd Mbfor Oonvolvnlua. 
—Annual; etem hairy with retrame holn; leavea eonlate, 
entire^ angular, and thitMs4olMd, boliy, lobes dilated at the 
bane, aeuiiUipitcd above; pediuudea acfllt^, one-flowered, half 
lu long ua the leaf-atulka ; aepula hlapid at tho base, hairy at 
tlie upez, lliicar-ueutr, and very long. 

Hyxosrrav. — FhorUtia liiulwUi, lAndffijf la JmwH, Burt. 
&K!., T. 38. 


B ESritlPTlON. — An annual twining herb, with T^ry uhowy flowuTB. Tlio stem is clothed 
'With hairs pointing backwards. Tho leaves arc hair}’, hmirl; cordate at tho base, and divided 
into three lobes ahot'c tlicir middle ; tiic hibiw broad and somewhat ovate btdow, ond then sud- 
denly contracted to on acuminated point. The axillary flower-stalks ore solitary, one-flowered, 
and about holf as long as the leaf-Btalks, and hear three subulate bracts about their middle ; tho 
calyx five-parted, the teeth vciy long, linear, acute, hispid at the base, and hairy at their tips ; 
the cuFoUu is large, flimud-shuped, and spreading, crimson in the tube, fdioding into intense 
\'iolei in the Umb, the violet colour terminating in five crescentic curves aliovo, heaving a broad 
intemipled piuc white Ijorder. 

Histujiy . — K Java s^KHsies, imported by Messrs. BoUisro), of Tooting, through their collector, 
Mr. J. Hcmshiill, in 184H, and first cxhildted in OcIoInt, 1849. ** It appears to be on annual, 

sc'oding fn'cly, and has much thi; ajipearance of Pharbitis Ni], fiom which it priiicdpally diAsrs 
in the great lengtli of its sriiols, their Excessive hi^idity, and the shortness of the flower-stalk. 
The flowers, ecjuul in size to tho old Convolvulus major, Init less sjm'oding at the mouth, are of 
an intense violet edged with pure white, and have a beautiful appearance. A Brazilian Pharbitis 
reft'n*^ to 1*. Kil by Mr. (lunlncT (No. 70 of his Herb.) is very near this, but has the long 
ilower-siidks of that speuW (Z«W%, 1. e.). It seems somewhat Joubtflil whether this be 
actually specifically distinct iVx)m PhuxUtis Nil, which vorieB in the lengtli of its pedundos. It 
is now known to annual. — A. H. 

CeLTUUE. — Messrs, llollison state that it is a half-huidy plant, requiring similar tre^atment 
to tliai given to Thunheigias, and the old Ipomoca coccinea. Although th(*y huvo not tried it 
out of doors, still tlicjy oxiircss a belief that it would grow very wdl in the open air, if jdanted 
against a south wall or trellis. It is a growing climber. Being annual, it is of eourso in- 
creased hy seeds. — M. 


ABSOBPTION AND FIXATION OP MANURES BY EABTHS. 

* By J. TOWEES, Esq., aM.H.S. 

T he previous article on this subject (p. 174} contained a list of those chcinical tests, or le-ogonts, 
which will bo required by any one who should attempt to prove the reality of those phenomena 
which Bcdenoe has very recently disclosed: to that list should be added a solution of lime, called 
nitrate ofUme^ made hy gradually adding to dfluted aqua fortis a few particles of chalk, or whitening, 
so long as the acid can dissolve tho chalk, and produces any effervescence (or hissing). The dear 
fluid furnishes one of the most certain tests for oxiilic acid that we possess. 

After these preliminaries, I come at once to the results that have attended my own czpcriinonts, 
and which it is my olyect to assist others to work out, that no one may attach blind credence to 
assertions whidi cannot bo snpportod by the evidence of positive ikets. A method of prepaiing liquid 
manure of the sunplcst character, has been given in the former article. 1 have subsequently been, 
and am engaged in a scries of experiments upon a sample of guano, obtained of Mr. Prosser, and 
which appears to be genuine, as that peculiar substanoo ought, but too rarely is fbund, to be i and 
here, I observe, in passing, — ^t^t cveiy result of any analysis, announced by Messrs. Thomson un^ 
Way, in their two articles pabUshedinthe Moyal AgHeattaral dbetdjy's Journal, is fully sanctioned, or, 
at least, supported by the phenomena, whidi have been developed nfysdfUnring the course of that 
series. , • 

Assuming that a liquid manure baa been prepared acoording to the fenn before given, and a gloss 
cylinder provided, 8 indieB doq^ and 3 or 4 inohes wide, open at both ends, one oiifloe being of 
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tlie Ml width, the other mnoh contnuded, bnt drawn oat aboat an inch like the nook of a bottle i 
the prooees of flltzation will be thus eondneted. A pieoe of linen ie fiutened BeouMy on the neck, 
and then, a quantity of good garden loom, aoxeened to remove atones and fibres, is put into the vessel, 
so as to fill it exactly, without hoUows, to within an indi of the upper or wide orifice. The earth 
not be finely powdered, nor is it required to be quite dry ; it is best when in that state which 
gardeners prefer for potting a fine rooted plant, when mean the soil to tondh and enclose every 
radioal fibre, and yet so moist as to absorb every drop of water, and to distribute it equally tbrougbout 
its substanoe. Glass vessels are to be preferred, because they pennit the cqKnutor to watch the pro- 
gress of the fluids: tfaerolbre, a stout tumbler, or some such glass, should be placed under the cylinder, 


to receive the liquid that will pass through the soil, and the linen drainer tied over the oontracted 
orifioe of the vesseL The apparatus thus arranged— -two fluid ounces by measure-glass (t. e. about a 
common wine-glass) of tlie liquid manure (of which 7 presume that three-fourths of apint afie ready) 
are caxeMly poured over the whole suifece of the earth, and left at rest to distribute itself through so 
much of it as it will saturate. Ten minutes will suiflee, and then other two ounces arc gently poured 
on the soil. If that bo moderately loamy, os was my specimen, six ounces of the liquid, in tltrro por- 
tions, each admitting a ten minutes* interval, may satorato the bulk ; in which case two ounces more 
will produce the filtration through the linen of about on ounce of a char eohurhaa Jiuid. When that 
ceases to drup, the whole of it is returned over the top of tiic soil, and permitted to rcmoiii at rest, that 
chemicBl action may effect those suTiirising changes whiidi the mutual play of affinities are now 
proved beyond any doubt to effect. I have found that a column of good kitchen gordim mould, 7 
inches deep, and 3| wide, placed in a glass cylinder, supplied with twelve ounces of the liquid manuro 
described in my previous article, yielded three ounces of colourless filtrate, the last droppings of which 
became tinged with the undeoomposed manure. Whenever this effect is observed, the jiroccss must be 
stopped hy the withdrawal of the receiving vessel, the contonts of which arc to bo submitted to com- 
parative experiments. These, to a practised chemist, are sufficiently simple; and to render them so 
to the young practioner, I redte the course adopted by myself since publication of Professor Way's 
and Mr. Thomaon's experiments. The absoxption of ammonia, whether in the pure state, or combined 
with BoidB — in which latter ease it was always attracted from Ua addn, and frxed by tiic earth- wiis 
the loading phenomenon observed hy those gentlemen. Now, it riiould bo remembered tliat, tlu> 
solution from horse-drqppings, described by me, was prepored with two fluid drachms of caustic ammonia, 
blended with about three quarts of soft water (ruin water, as containing no Ume, is to bo preferred). 
The twelve ounocs of dear liquid manure, obtained from the infusion, certainly contained some ammonia, 
tliough, most Ukdy, in the state of a humaie, 

1. The first step was to present a piece of glass, moistoned with a vciy little muriatic add to, and 
just over the surihoe of the liquid contained in a iffiallow vdbbcI like a watch-glass. That add hos an 
intensely strong offinity for free ammonia, and this it shows by producing a basy white cloud of eammon 
sal ammoniac (in di^ieol language, hydro-dhlorate of ammonia). The biwn liquid did exhibit a 
fiiint trace of this salt, but one very much mofl^denBe, when a piece of quick-limc, or a few drops of 
caustic potash solution was added to it. The clear filtrate being then submitted to the same treatment, 
proved the great ab&fraetion of ammonia. A trifling hose wos indeed disoeiined, wRen the lime or 
potash was used, but that was oocadoned by an excess of the liquid manure, some of whidi had passed 
unafllBcted by the earth, and begun slightly, to tinge the liquid in the reedver. And hero, bo it noted, 
that twelve ounoes, or throe-fourths of a pint of a strong manuro, poured over a column of sdl not 
8 inebes deep, must exceed, beyond oomparison, the dose that oould be applied in any process of gardening 
or agriottlture. 


2. A small quantity of the clear brown fluid was tested fer Ume by a few dttqM of oxalate^ of 
ammonia. Some trifling quantity of a eoluble salt lime — as the muriate, nitrate, or acetate — ^migbt 
be present in certain liquid manures, and in that case the oxaUc test would produce greater or less 
turbidity ; but in our experiment no such change occurred. But very difibrent was the effect caused 
by dropping oxalate of ammonia into the clear filtrate that had passed from the soiL The turbidity 
was hnineffiflde; and the quantity of oxalate of lime was so abundant, that the liquid booamo milky 
white, snooeeded by a ocqiious d^ioait oTwhito matter. This one phenomenon alone sufficed to verify 
(.all the leading feets announood by the two chemists befbro named. But bow are we to account fiv 
sadi extnorduiary , and toetofbro unoontcmplatod mutatiomi ? The manure-water contained scarcely 
a toaee of Ume in any sttfe; the ooil which fermed the filter gave Httie hisaing or effervesoence when 
•tnmg muriatio acid was dropped m. it ; yet the frUmte tiqmd absolutely abounded with cretaceous 
maAten,andtoBndiadegroethataqpiritiioasaolutionofBoapwasuiBtiuitlyontdledbyit In a word, 
the fluid wak produoed from the soil in the condition of extremely hard tcaier — a result, by the by. 



UBOPEDIUM UNDlSinZ. 


whioh points to another iSust of deep inteK»t| namelfi tibat while auamreei aolid or fluid* yield up all 
their nutritioni elementa to loamy mils, to the point of satimtion, they attract tftees mnl$, and 
expel other elcmonts whidi possess innntritiTe and deleterious qualities I 

3 . But now important questions present themselves ; and to these we require of our re-agents otear 
and unamhigoons answers. What then were the elements in the manure a^ in the earth whioh, by 
mutually attracting each other, produced such new combinations P 

(a). Batytof, either as a nitrate or acetate, being dropped into the filtrate, gave a precipitate of 
sulphate of baiyt ; hence we arc sure that sulphuric add must have been preeent'in the manure. 

(&). NitraU ofnlver caused on immediate deposition of the chloride of that metal, and thus proved 
the eziBtenoo of hydro-cUorie add (muriatic) in the manure, in which, most likely, it had existed in 
the state of commem salt. * 

(e). A little carbmate o/$oda in solution, added to another small quantity of the filtrate, caused a 
visible separation of a littlo chalk — hi mere miUdness ; which, however, sufficed to prove that some 
carbonic add was there. This become more evident from the turlndity occasioned a fhw dn^ of 
|iure bary toH water. Thus proofii demonstrative of the presence of two or three odds holding in soln- 
tiem definite quantities of lime, were obtained. These adds, at the moment of their development, 
caused ly the atbwaUon of lime in the soil, hod quitted their ammonia, entered into closo chemical union 
with the lime, and passed away with it, as a sulphate, muriate and carbonate, or compound hard 
waters 

(ti). The ammonia and the colouring humid matter, simultaneously liheroted, became in the 
sdl, and so firmly, that any tnilMcquent applications of ram-wator fiiilcd to carry them away. 

Enough has liccn said to indouo reflection, and a course of rigid experiments. A lar^ stride is 
modis and the march onward continues. Errors may perhaps be detected; but a true theory* of 
manure promises to be the rosnlt t 


ON TRAINING THE CAhTELTJA RETICULATA. 

r rOSE who arc much engaged in growing the Camellia ore well aware that the old species, called 
rutieiilata, is one of the most unmiuiageablo to train into a good form ; nor, iudoed, is it lUu»ly to 
receive mii' b attention on occounl of its own merits, while the niunher of far nuno beautifhl varieties 
is being augmented ev<'i'> yen. But tliough it is principally used os a stock on which to graft better 
soits, ^cre ore hut ftw ooUections in wliieli it is not UiiotM a place; and it is certainly dcsiiahle to 
retain it, w' >*0 it only to show, ly contrast, the grand effijcts of cultivation. Its flowers also, according 
to the most udvaaood opinionB of flarists, are coarse and wanting in chosteness of outline; but their 
unusual sise and showy colour oampensate in some measure for their other defects. 

C. reticulata is, however, on the whole very defective in character, and its flowers are not likely 
to be much improved ; hut, if it is worth growing at aft in a collection, it should he trained to assume 
a much better feim tlion that which it commonly has: In a oommunication published in the Annalea 
de la SoeietS d* Hortund^/re de Paria, M. Neumann briefly notices the results of an experiment which 
he mode with A plant of this sort, and which, instiMed by so eminent a oultivator, would seem to 
prove that this dnsuuhle olgeot may bo attained with complete buoqcbb. M. Neumann namtes his 
experiment os foUows .• — ** Isist year, selecting a vigorous phuit fer my purpose, I commenood to pinch 
off the young shoots as soon os they were two inches long. The operation was performed ,abo^ the 
end of AptR Hiis year, the same plant produced three flowers, and twenty-seven wood hods or 
Bhoots,of which a good number were home on the wood three and four years dd, a dremmstanoe which 
never happens in the absence of snob an operation.'’ Finidiing the young riioots, when pnqtcrly 
perfonned, is always oandudve to the growth of freidi wood, os may he seen in the danse and handsome 
specimens which are exhibited every year ; hut though this practiro is femiliar to all horticulturists, no 
one, excepting M. Neumann, appears to have thought it worth while to apply it to the variety of 
under ~ 

UBOPEDIDU UlTDElni.* 

• 

I F this is not the most hiilliaat, it is at least the most singular of terrestrial orduds. For gardens it 
is a rare ouriority, ibr botanists a perfeot wonder, and on oljeot of Just pride fer the e^tesprianig 
cultivator who introduced it The characters of t^^ type may stated in a few words:-7-lt ia a 
Pypripedium, the lahellum of whuh, instead of being like adipper, extends in that of a tolidfiie, 

• Bj J.E.FiJumam,l)oefeiffaiBQlaMai,ee. Framtto JlmAit Arrw. * 
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fa w wi ii n g narrow wad extendi n g downwardsi like ilie other diTuioiiiB» In the fbrni of a aanoiir 
Thosepi^axeof ayidlowuhw1utoo(donr,thetwoinflni(irarojoinedtogelliermone} about two Indies 
longf and striatod with greenxdi nervos. The petals (indnding the labeUnm) to at loast a 

fiiot in length: they ore pale» 
striated in film of their inter- 

posterior corners or horns 

V Linden discovered it in 1843| 

M A in tho small woods of the So- 

^ w I Cordilleras to an altitado of 

m B I a dried specimen: and has re- 

I eider for a moment one of the 

fl JKF most eurioiu cxamplcM of that 

\ \ terior stamen exists only in 

V 1 a state of fertility: the two Iof 

tend ofra having disappoued, 

* ' on the gynostem or columns. 

In the Cypripodinms on tho contrary (Cyinipodinmi Uropedinm), tho posterior anther is n^laood by a 
flcdiy camncule, but to compensate for this, the two lateral anthers exist in a perfect state. If wc add 
the ono-etomcned flower of an Orchid (Oi^s), to the two-stamcnod flower of tho Uropedinm, wo 
obtain the three-stamoned flower of tho ideal and Bymmctrical typo of the Ordiid fiunily : and thus, 
in botanical arithmetic, as in ordinaiy oalcnlatUms, two odded to one make throe. 


GABDEN UTENSILS. 


( [The* annexed engraving represents some Belgian novelties of the class of garden ntensila; and 
may perimps ho soggestivo ^ somiyimprovcmcnts in the made of watering plants. The flgaros and 

L dei^ptions^ taken Cram Za Betgiqm HSortkohy 

At the Agrioaltnnd lantitntc of Hohenhdm, a new met|iod of watering plants and gardens was 
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brought inio notioe, and which, in Gonnan, is called, SehneUgUmrs in Hemiah, Sehne^gigler ; and in 
French, Arroaoir a la minuie (all three terms signiiying, literally, qmek uratarar). Figure 1 diows 
this invention with the mode of ap^ying it It oonsistB of a wooden tab, bound by hoops of iran, 
fiimished at the t(^ with iron handles, and in front with two stout leather straps, by whi^ it is sus- 
pbndodfrom the bade of the workman. At the bottom of the tub is a oopper sock^ to which a gutta 
percha or India-rubber pl^ is attached, 
andatthatpart of this pipe, which may 
be conveniently held the hand, there 
is a small tum-cook, and beyond this a 
HiKiut and rose, the latter having tho 

holes below, llie tub contains as mudi mmm 

watej^us the workman can cony, and 

when it is ompty it is not tol^ off K mgl 

liis back, but at the pump by a 
second person. Tho turn-cock enables 

tho operator to stop or discharge the ^ Iff ^ 

water at pleasure, lly this contrivance ^ [ T /(T & 

a great saving of time and labour is w ^ / v f 

effected. ^ [Some oiluptation of this idea B j i f ^ 

Figure 2 represents a new pot con- Mj| 

stnicted to prevent warms entering at > aT / 111' 

the hole in the bottom. In some gardens; Jr i^i V w* 

where the earth is rich, the cartli-wornis B l M 

are ver}' troablesomc, espc^cially when 
tlic ground is damp. In these loealities 

th(' worms cmwl into the pots by mcauH of the hole at the bottom, and if they commit little iiguiy in 
th(' oi^en ground, they arc not so harmless among tho roots confined in a pot. In order to obviate tho 
e>dl aiising from their intrusion, tho new form of pot represented at figure 2 , has been invented by 
M. Ghyselin, pottei*, at Brussels. The bottom is distinguished hy having threo feet, whidi are 
only prolongations of the pot The bottom is thus raised above the ground, and the worms 
arc thcroby pi'cvented from entering at the hole. This pot has also the advantage of fiieilitating 
tlie eireulation of air, and preventing the stagnation of water. [WorniB, however, do not always 
cuter gurdcn-pots through the drainage hole, but sometimes, especially in small pots, firnn the top. 
Against this the proposed form offers no solbgaard. After all, the best plan is to take care on what 
foundation the pots 01*0 set]. 

Among the uscsfiil hc^cultunil contrivances, may bo noticed the iron trellis, represented at 
figure fi, which comlnnes solidity, elegance, and lightness, qualities never Ibund together in wooden 
trellises. The iron trellis, too, preserves all the forms or shapes which are given to it, and one may 
tliuH train plants in all the varied styles which are otherwise applicable. Tho form which is used bos 
n eii’cnlur head, like a parasol, consuting of ffnir wfres, which are bent and sustained in thdr position 
hy tlmce circles or ho(qm, the undermost consideFably stouter tlian the others. Tho stem is supported 
ut the base by tlircc prongs, which arc made so as to admit of being fixed in the ground or in a pot 
Tliis form, when mode from three to four feet high, produces a very good effbot, when ui^ to support 
such a plant os Calystegia pubescens, which hxdm remarkably well trained to this term of trelKs. Hus 
some term may also bo used in training climbing tohcb, in pots or in the opon ground ; their branches 
being led over the ordies so os to cover the whole, present a moss of flowers in the summer time. 

FBOFESSIONAL AIH) MOBAL THAINING. 

SnooEsnvit Hum AnnuBssyBi) to Yotnro Gabdenebb. 

Bt Mb. W. P. KEANE; Actbob of of Bnuanr.'* 

H ATURE proceeds by fixed laws 1 she is not a oontesed jumblo of things— to-day one tl^, 
to-morrow another. All the relationB of the difibrent parts of Nature are mutual and exact, rad 
one thing moves on in a beautiflil agreement with all other things, lliere is a reason fiir^eveiytliing, 
and there is a rule by which everything is dircetod and eontroBcd. {t is not enough to say, ** that 
there arc mysteries in many of the operations of Nfaturo white it is impossihle ter us to unravel.'’ 
Although there may be many things beyond our oomprehenmon, there is nothing which riionld be 
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beyond oar inquiry. • The power always at work in vegetation is truly wendorftil ; the developfment 
and progress of vegetable life i the relations of the soil to the plant produeedj the efibcts of light, heat, 
uunsture, frost, and electridiy ; the nature of manures, their parti^ar uses and results, may all be 
oonsidored as mysteries at present in some measure unresolved. But from what we sec in other ports 
of Nature which have been dearly revealed to our observation, it is but reasonable to oondudc that 
what of these now appears mysterious to our unenlightened minds, is governed and regulated by laws 
OB fixed and os certain as thoM wbidi prevail in the other parts of the system of Nature with which 
we are acquainted. There is eveiy reason to believe that the laws of vegetalile and animal liib, and 
growth, and nourishment, and decay, arc equally well establidied, and equally invorialile. ^ 

In explaining to you the prindples upon which vegetation is based, 1 s^l begin with the seed, 
which contains within itself the frnctifying principle— a concentration of vital matter stored up in the 
smallest compass, to bo acted upon by agents essential to the dovolo]imcnt of vegetable existence. » Tlie 
seed posHCSSGH tiic inherent principlo of producing each to its kind. The vital prindpLe in the seed 
(deprived of the agents necessary fat vegetation] would lay dormant for ages ; Imt allow these agents 
access to the seed, and a change is produced : the first impulse is given to vegetation. No one or two 
of these agemts will eflbct the change--dther dngly or combined ; the third must be admitted to con- 
tribute its share of the work. The three oomhined arc all-powerfril to produce a great chauge in the 
dormant oeed. Tliesc throe great agents are nothing more than a temperature above the freedng point 
ofwatcr, or 32" Ffihrciihdtj mdsture; and atmoiqd^c oir. 

While the seed remains dry, no change takes place in its texture ; but when it is placed in a dtuor 
tion fevonrable fer vegetating, it absorbs moisture, when the seed swells ; the germ, or first embryo, is 
seen to increase in sise, and ultimately to burst the cuticle or seed-covering ; the radicle, or rootlets, 
descend into the soil fer food, and to give stability to the growing plant; while the plumule dioots 
upwards to devcl(^ or expand itself in the air. Every seed of qufritious fimits or vegetables contains 
within itself storoh, gluten, sugar, and albumen. Thus we find that the seed which before genumation 
was nearly tastdess lias acquired a sweetness, and is portly soluble in water (a portion of the starch 
having been converted into sugar), and the gluten and albignen have also undergone a change. The 
soluble ports of the seed consitit gum and sugar, which form but a small ]Kirtion of the whole mass ; 
the three remaining, gluten, storoh, and albumen, ate insoluble in cold water, hence the lureservatiou of 
grain, and many garden crops. 

To cany on ihs vegetative process when water is absorbed by the seed, it is necessary that it diould 
also absorb oxygon from the atmosphere. I have stated that the presence of uunsture is indispensably 
noeeasoty for germination of all seeds. How it acts is thus explained : — ^It is by the absorption of 
moiBtaro into its tqpcture that the stardi and' other constituents of the seed are converted into the proper 
nouridunent best fitted to su^ly the embryo plant. Stordi, gluten, and albumen are insoluble in cold 
water, but placed within the influence of oxygen, the principal oonstituentof theatmoiqdmro— os seeds 
will neither genninate in carbonic add gas nor in hydrogen nor nitrogen gas, nor in all oomblQed— by 
the absoiption of the oxygen gas from the atmosphero, a portion of the carbon of the stardi in the seed 
is converted into carbonic add. This combination produocs hcat^ provision of nature to forward the 
germination of the seed. An example of this effect is afforded in the heat evolved in the proocHH of malting. 

—♦ 

THE CULTIVATION OF THE AMAKYLLIS FAMILY.* 

KRHOSE bnlbous plants which are comprised in colleotions under the name of Amaryllis, may be 
A grouped in sub-genera, or genera, vciy distinct as regards their cultivation, thus : — 

Btombeigia (A felwi). 

May bo grown in the ground, and is not iidnred except in very severe winters. 

BdladcmDa {AmmyUu SeMomm), Zephynmthes (Am, aOtma, 4ro). Strumaria (Am. oriqM, ^]. 

FhyoeUa (Jik. lypwM, ^). Habranthus (Am. pnUe/uit, Nerine (Am. 

May be grown fetl^ open ground, OT m pits or friunes sMrrNi fium the edd. They may also be oovaiod 
withhandi-idaaieB ; those as well as all other stractuns under which th^ are grown in the open ground, must bo 
ooveied with mats or other protective material when the frost is intense. As soon as the weather beoomes 
Bufflokatly flne^ they may again be unoovorod altogether. 

B.--*TheAmiiiyllia (ZqphynntheslAtamaeoo, a native of Viigtiiia, is the most hardy of the genus. It is, 
henrever, sometinieB injured by frost when the wiutm are eevera. 

Vdfela (Am.^ jMw ysree). Iqrcoiie (Am. mtrta). finmevigia (A do). 

Bequire a temperate gieehhoneo. 

H^peaMnun iMNsiMa^ §gmMtffid0iia,ptitUeki^ mUbt^ 

•BjV.LininVAeBeinn%K«iicrriiuuii,Ghail. From the Ftadae Amt. 



IQBCELLAKSOVB NOTIGEB. 


Thbae are qpeobB from iho torrid aone^ and require tho Mowing traatmonty* which ia equally appUoable to 
their numeroiu croaa-bred yariotiM : — 

Tho bnlba mnat* dnriiig the time of rest, that u, dming the three or friar last months of the year, 
be kept very dry. They may be kept in the pots on a d^ dielf in the store. In January they are 
placed near the light, and where th^ may be free fiw drip. By-and«hy, their scapes and leaves 
will commdkioe to grow, when th^ must be slightly watered, g^nally increasing the quantity. They 
will flower and ripen s^ under this treatment, eqiedolly if the process of artiflcial Ihenndation has 
been carefoUy attended to, whether by means of their own pollen, or with that of some other species 
or vsMily. Success in the maturation of the seed depends on the frillowing precautions A void 
(dionging the pot firom its place ; maintain the tomperaturo at from l(f to 12" Heaomer [00” to 60” 
Fahrenheit], at the least, and never allow it to get below 8” Beaumcr [06" Fahrenheit]; water moder- 
ately and always when necessary. The production of the seed never offiicts the health of the bulb, if 
these directions are carefully followed. 

As for the plants which have not flowered, and those whose flowers havo not home ihiit, it 
is advisable to place them in the month of May in a dose flnuue, the lighia of which should be 
opened by the middle of June, if at that time th^ may be watered by genial showers. The lights 
must then be kept off, except in the cose of cold or rain. This trratment is only applicable to 
the luiulthy hullw, and not to those that arc weak or uniiremising. These lost must be jireserved 
under glass all the summer, and shaded towards the middle cf the day. Unhealthy plants ore 
liable to be attacked by the oocens ; and in order to fitie tilicm from ^eso insects which lodge 
between the scales, tlie bulb should be brushed with a soft brush, having a pointed handle, which may bo 
used lietwocn the scales, as occasion may /equirc, by which means the insects are dislodged. This ^lera- 
lioii repeated from time to time, is the bent and safest mode of-koeping the bulbs dear of the insects. 

It is advisable to oiTongo the hulhi# according to their state of odvanocment. 'Jlioso which havo 
attained the same uniform growth require the same treatment. On one side ore placed those which are 
weak and not disposed to grow ; on another those which are growing slowly, and must be excited ; 
and so on. The most iavouniblc time to re-pot the plants is when they attain to their strongest 
gK/\vth. This operation must bo performed with tin* following precautions : — ^I'akc caro not to break 
^0 ball, but take off uliout two inches of the sm-foccrsoil, careftilly dear and adjust the principal roots, 
and p1.i<*o a layi'i* of nesw soD in the bottom or the pot. This soil diould be composed of equal portions 
of loam and leaf mould, well mixed together ; then place the bulb on the top, filling up the sides core* 
fiilly with more soil, and press the whoW gently down. A copiouB api>lication of water should then be 
given to vonsolidate the s^ and refivsh the bulbs. After a slight syringing, place tlie plants in a fiuino 
which must lie kept quite dose for a fbw days, un^ a gentle shower fulls, when the li|^ts may bo raised. 

All the healthy plants must lie treated in this way until the middle of August, when, if the weather 
is cold and doudy, the lights must be kept on, and neither water nor sliade applied to the plants. By 
this treatment they wUl rapidly attain maturation, and the leaves will become diy. At. the latter 
stage the bulbs diould be removed from the frames, and placed in the pots on the shelves of the stove. 


Liffkt ofTnpiei^jPiintti. — ^The ferostsof Essequibo, from which Mom exodsaprolootB to an dtitildo of I60fret^ 
has been traversed by Bidisid Sohomburgk, who, after having vividly ddinaatod the crowded growth of the troel^ 
the climbing |danti^ and the creeping shrulM^ which connect the stems in imponetmUe meiboB^ and flie poiisites of 
the frUon trunks, dwoUa upon s point with which wo on less hmilisr^the light of tropiod forests. On the ground 
the eye would miss the iqdendour of the'flowcis of other region^ and detect only fimgi, frrns, and decaying 
vogetaUfi strootures ; fin- even at noon a subdued lij^t prevails in the fioiresti^ since sesrody anywhere is a portion 
of the ricy visible through the cdosely interlaced brunches ; bul^ dtbough the light is subdued beneath so dense a 
oovoring of fdiage, there is more light than jn dark pine forests. Eitflits csmics to the same ooncsluoicni aa to the 
remarkable^ and, as yet, but little studied question, of how jdanta still thrive so vrdl, and their green organs ore 
able to respire in diadcd ports of the most dense vegetation w|;ich the ernst of the earth anywhere produces 
(Veff0taiioii9~Jmiektm. p. 6). vros astonished,*' writes he, ** to find to much lif^it beneath the noble trees^ 
tluvriddy-sprcid fdiage of which ocaioely anywhere sllowod the dry to be seen. Rema i nin g the seine at the 
must varied times of the day, it oodd ndt be ascribed to the perpondicnilar li^it of noon, but ody to those 

• AmarriUs (HippeMtrnm) vttfesto is fhe cmijmedes that doi| not require tt|e genersUxestinant ciT Htppesstnnii, cKpeiieDee 

faavliig ihowa tost it tiudvea beta to s knrsrtempnstare than tih others. Thtotoet dim thirt the pUeU said UlnlyecsaM from 
aaeKtrs-trapteBlregioL Anthen are not sgreedse to Its habitat; some areof iiptohnUiatit fadeogs to thoQiOo efOood Hope^ 
hut analogy Boenia to tovoiir the pnhshilJty that It b from Amerlea. 


msCELLAHEOUB KOIICBS. 


innumarable undulatioiu of lights wbidi, fiiUiiig from abcrre ihiouQ^ iha orowdod miuMM of leavoa in '’every 
direetioiif bemg rofleotod from stem to atom, and from branch to bzaiudi, finally reaching the lower qpaoo in the 
thiokot, and there produce a tone of dull luatre peculiar to tnquoal natiue. In fiujt, what would booome of that 
whifie world of planta deatinod to livo in thia ahade, if nature had not giyen the huge nuusea of fidiage^ which 
produce it» a atruoture and duttibution which pennita it, although rofleotod a tbouaand timoa, atill to xoadi in 
aufiicieDt power the planta liying beneath.’* Thia problem may be expreaaed marc definitely aa fidlowa Wo 
have to explain why the ahadowa of obaouro dedduoua furoata in tho temperate acne are prinei]^y illuminated by 
tranamitted, and in tho tropica, by ioflocfcodl4^t i and why the ooniibroua fjoreata are poorer i% there two liuauioua 
aouicoa, and therofiire, ao firequentiy deprived of planta growing in the diade. We fliat think of tho J^oarn 
and hrm of palma, of the oomponnd, a^ thetofino, impoifrctly ahading fonua of leaver, which thua contributo 
poworfbUy to tlm light tone of the trcpmalforcBia.^ But troea poaetMuing thia cdiaracter fbrm a part only, not the 
whalo ; for those forma with aim^ leaves, aa the laurel and homhax typo, preponderate in variety of fbnn or 
aiae of tlie loaf. And oven tho form of tho leaves of the Ijnuraeem, which rocura in ao many tropical fiunfiios, is 
wanting in that transparent texture to which the light of tho hulf-ahodod parts of the uorthem deeiduoua fineatM ia 
owing. But KittlitB has pointed out another more univeraal ohoracter of tho trdea of tropical forosta, in the 
airangemcnt of the leaves, which appoaia intended to complete the former. In (dimates where cold or aridity 
oauae the winter Bleep of woody planta, they devclopp a very muidi larger number of amoll bnuuihoB, whiph usually 
fimn a moro oonnocted, although, on the whblo, poorer stratum of leaves in tlic ttutiiea. Thus theroforo, 
tbrowB a diwppT shadow upon the ground, idthough it is moro tzanquuent, not so dinqs however, aa in the 
ooniferoua fiirests, tho crowded leaves of which are opaque. On tho other hand, it ia uvideni that the uninterrupted 
heat and moisture of tho equatorial olimatc also insure a longer duration of tho first formed branehoa, many of 
whudi in the temperate sono fiiU off or remain und(.‘vclopod, and miut, thereforo, produce frerit ramificationa to 
allow of the necessary niunbor of leaves being formed. ; these first branches attracting tho ourronta of aap, eentinuo 
to grow exeontrieally, and hence leave botwinm their uppcniost tiifraiof Vnvea, i.e., the youngest and aoftoat part, 
more or less broad mtorvola. ITiidor thia double oonditiem of the foimation and distribution of tho fitlioge, wo 
may perceive universally in tho latter riiniato ** a eortain and wholly peculiar pcnncnbility *'- hwuii only in its 
aimideat and moat develcpod state in the palmg~«VGn in woody pbuita, which in other reapocts but liiUe rcaemblo 
the latter, and in which the more copiona development of the ramifications of tho atoms produces this prevailing 
(iluiroetcir, inasmucli as they imitate and replace ^ natural growth of the summit of palms. ** lioigo masscsi of 
very didimte foliage in this manner obtain ao li^t an aiqKx^ that they appeal*, as it were, to float in tho air ; but 
oven down to the smallest fem upon tlio soil, evoiything oxbibits a tendency to on cxcontric distribution, wbicli 
does not permit the squunte organs to press upon one another, but by tho oonstant crossing of lines in every 
direction, produces qmces for tho transmission of air and light.” Here nature oddreBsos man like tho noblest worlu 
of medioDval arriutecture, the; pointed arches of wluclt, of Amliian origin, liavc, it is supposed, borrowc’d that 
(qmuicsB conjoined with gigantic maascs, and infinite variedy of form, from two palm atema, with their p(»mifurm 
leavoa in contact-^[(ey 1849. 

Fbmtr VfnUmg tkr QuoKHea of Ute/Ul and Omamenial — Oonaidmablc attention ii beatowod, at the preaent day, 
<m thoae naeflil j^anta which are capable of being uaed with oniameutal effect, from the variety, the colour, and 
elegaaco of their foliage. Tlie purple-leaved Atriplex, for mstance, may olwaya fiirm an agrooaUe.ccnitraat with 
the green kkvua of other jdanta. The yellow Boot, with red or roac-coUmrod a^ka, would have a very fine effect 
from the praminenoo of ita broad (Kdouxed vgina. Tho Balaam Oaeiunbm*, certain apecioa of Gourd, and Ciicumia 
CitzuUua, maybe allowed to run over tho ground, or may bo trained gracefully to tho trunka of old trooa, or round 
arboura. Then there arc many vazictiea of Cabbage, aa the curly groeniah, or red atraakod lociniatod aorta ; aU 
which, by tho elegant forma agreeable colouni of their foliage, are odmiraldy adapted fin* tho puxpoaoa of 
decoration. The Chou frioi pana^ (curly atreaked Cabbage) ia beautifliUy tinted with a dolicttte roae-oolour. 
It ia difficult to underatuiul how theao planta, which may bo grown ao caaUy, are not more generally uaed in 
country gazdena, where they would produce, during a great put of the yew, an effect aa varied oa agreeable. 


*. Such planta mii^ bo oxtenaivcly (miployed in the general decoration of gardena and plcBanre-grounda. A genua 
of planta wbiih may be wdl rooomnumded tar thia purpoao, where there ia ample apace, ia tho Bhubuh, of which | 
Bhenm rhapcmticuin, Emodi, and palmatum, when grown in rich ground, preaent that luxuriance of vegotatidn 
which ia principally (haractotiatic.of tn^ioal planta. Tho Caatop-ail, Bicinua oommuniB, ia another exooeding^y 
(haneteriitio ]dant^ with iti broad exotio-khking palmatod leaves; the variety coUiid minua ia the beat for 
ordinary gardens. These hints may serve to attract attention to the importanoo of plants ei chanotoristic or 
BtriUng foliage ; equally important, in an otnomental point of view, with the brie^toat-coloaied flowers, and 
much moro oondudvo to general eflbet — ^K. ^ 

, B^riA IbriM.— In the Hknringian SbrUeultmal OtaoHe^ Profoaaor Borohardi, treating of Baotaid fhrmi^ ocm- 
aiden that the ao-oallcd bastard finrna of the genua Gynmoipnmima (Ck^teria) mii^t arise, not from inqiregiiation, 
but from the ooaleBceiioo of the looti wjth each other, because they germinate in hot-houaea in nnmhera together. 

Ai aa initaaoo, he mentions a plant of Cytiaus Adami, which waa produced by grafting 0. pnipareua upon 
C. al^ua^ whenfoy a hybrid waa prodfiead, iriiich firequently aaaumcd the charaoten of a baotazd and ofton 
retard to ita primitive oonditiona— at one time producing puz^c, at anofher yoUow floweit. Thia is zemaikable 
enoufl^; and is the first instance of the formation of baotaids in thia manner . — Sap StporUf 1849. 






THE JEFFEKSOE PLUM. 


THE JEFFEllSON PITJ3f. 

PuiuriM. 2f&t order. 'BotuxnM, 

r }M an acooimt publiahod in the first volnme of tho JwKFnd of tho Smiieidtiiird Sonely^ it 
appears that this superb Plum was first brought into notice through Hr. Jamos Barnet, in 
1841, who proeuxed it fixr his nursery in Edinburgh from Mr. Wilson, a nursexyinan in Hew York. 
Erom Mr. Downing’s “Emits and Emit Trees of America,*’ it appears that tho Jeffinwm Plum 
was raised by tho late Judge Buol, and that the original tree was growing in his garden near 
Albany. Mir. Downing remarks — “ If we were asked which we considerod Ihe most desirahle 
and beautifiil of dessert plums, we should undoubtedljs give the name of this variefy.” As may 
be judged firom the figure, it is certainly a most beautiful kmd as to appearanoe, and excellent 
in qufihty; perhaps, under favoumhlo circumstances, little inferior to the Green Gage, but, 
fiam the specimen we tasted, certainly not equal to our common favourite. Speaking of it 
Mr. Thompson remarks “no one con read the preceding statement from Mr. Downing without 
recollecting the well known excellence of the Green Gage, and questioning whether, in point of 
fiavonr, it can possibly he equalled by the variety under consideration. To say that the Green 
Gage under the most favourable drcumstanocs for acquiring jKifretion would bo surpassed, 
might ]>rovo on oxuggoration. That remains to be detenninod. In tho meantime it can be 
stated that in tho past unfavourable season (1845), in which only thcro has been an opportunity 
fi)r comparison, the Jefferson W'as found decidedly superior to the Green Gage.” 

Emit, large oval ; stalk, about •an^iiich in length. Skin dark, remarkably spookled srith 
purple and rod, and suffused with u rj^ch tnmsporent bloom of cobalt blue. Elesh, deep orange, 
slightly adhering to the stone, juicy, rich, and sugary. Stone middle sized, elliptic. Bipo the 
end of August on walls, continuing on standards until tho end of September, and will hang 
for u considerable time after it is quite ripe. Shoots smooth, or but partially or very slightly 
dowuy, of an u]irigbt grow'th. Leaves middle sized, olli])tical, glabrous above, serrated or 
acutely crenulated. • 

For an opportunity of figuring this very admirable and exccUnnt plum we are indebted to 
Mr. Brown, t^ very intelligent gardener to the Hon. Sidney Hcrbe^ at Wilton House, near 
Salisbury, and who received his plants from Mr. Glendinning of the Ghiswidc Hursery. The 
tree being small and recently planted, only produced a few fruit, so that wlien the plants become 
thoroughly established, no doubt they will produce finer fruit even than that pourtrayed. It 
may certainly bo regarded os one 5f the very best of plums ; in fret as a prize in a class of fruit 
three ports of which arc worthless. IVuit lists like plant lists require severely weeding, fiir it is 
worse than insanity for any person to grow more than ten kinds of {ilums ; indeed, with the 
Jefbrson, Green Gage, Coe’s Golden Drop, Downton Imperatrice, Washington, and tho Wine 
Sour for preserving, wo riiould bo quite satisfied ; but on the subject of these long lists wo shall 
have some remarks to moko on a futuro occasion. The Jefferson Plum is a free growing and 
hardy kind, aliko suitable to be grown against a wall or as a standard, and those who have 
conveziienco wiU not regret having planted it extensivoly. 

CuLTDBE. — point of cultivation the Flum, though more hardy, requires nearly the same 
treatment os that recommended in a preceding page for the Nectarine. The same general 
piind^es are applicahle — a diy bottom, a good but not highly enriched loamy soil, and a border 
not exceeding three feet in d^th. Under such cjicumstances a thorough ripening of the wood 
may bo depended upon, and soasontf being fovourable, or protection adequate to the preservation 
of the blossom applied, a crop of fruit is certain. Those who have large trees of infiarior kinds 
would do well to graft them with the Jefhrson; by such means several years would bo saved in 
the production of a crop. Plhm Trees are very tractablc^lants, they may be rennovod almost of 
any size, or at any age, provided common pains are token in their romovfld; ond when the operfla> 
tion ia properly performed, they will be benefited rather than injured thereby. Tim sulgect, 
however, of frdt-tree culture will riiortly occupy the attention of one of onr best gardeners, 
when their management will be explained in gr^ 'detail. — 
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Bt ABTHUB HENFBET, Em., F.L. S., Lmtubbe oir BoTAm at St. Gboboh'b HoBrrrAL. 
the EnDEBMUB, OB SKIN. 

baTe now examined snffioientLy, for oar purpose, the general diaraoter of the atraetares 
W forming the chief port of the nibstantial and permanent organs of jdants. The pecuBarities of 
learn and of the green herbaoeons tisBues forming the turfoee of yonng ports in general, has been but 
lightly dwelt on, sinoe they possess a EpeaaX kind of struetore which has not yet been ipoken of. 

All ports of a jdaut are closed up and protected from the direct action of the atmosphere, 1^ a 
layer of cellular tissue, having its own peodHar mganisation, and called the epidermis, or skin. The 
Tcry lowest plants, indeed, those compo^ of mere layers or fUaments of cellular tissue have, of course, 
no distmet epidermis; and eren the leaves of the Mosses and allied tribes have none, since they ore 
sim^y single or double layers of flattened colls, closely Joined together, and may thus almost be 
compared with the epidermis of the more highly organised leaves, which consistB of a similar layer of 
flattened cella, applied togother dosely, like the flag-stones of a pavement, and forming a coot or skin 
completely envdit^ing and protecting the loose, open, and irregular cellular tissue within. 

This epidermis may be readily stripped off the leaves or groon stalks of many jdants, espcciiilly of 
the Monocotyledons, as for exomplo, from the leaf of the Hyacinth or Iris, and then appears os on 
extremely thin, tranqioront, end colourless membrane, 

like a piece of very flne gold-beater^s skin. When placed | l a a 

benmth a miorosoqpe this exhibits the tcssolated appear- g 

and) resulting from its cellular nature, and is found to 

be composed of a single layer or plate of very mneh i ax A 

flattened odls. The mimuscxipio cnmmmation, however ^ f 

reveals something more than this; we And numcrons so 

bodies of peculiar form interapersod among the cells, and ^ itomate* of the cpidonnia of the Tria. a, 

a oarefiil examination riiovrs that these consist of pairs s perpmdiouiiir aiioo thzoush a atimiate, ehowiiiR also 
of tomowhat kidney-shaped oeUs, much smiaier than the T 

. ... M. ,1. • ■ j 1 . Iddnej'-ahapodrtUa bordering the rtltc. B, a view of a 

rest, with a alit-like opemng possmg down between ^ »h- 

them, right through the membrane. These ore the sio- long oeUa, modi lar^lliim the atomate^xilla, and onljr 
nudee or braathinir PoreB, and m man of cells formiiur part of fhdr walla in tIow. c, atomato and epidcrmla 

Oeliarder. rf a month-Iike onftie, Outnigh whicdi file ,di,.fu«,.iMml,jVuidJWili.oi«^ 
air or gases may pass in or out, as may be required in ingporoof theaiainate. 
the chemical ohmges going on in the spongy cells below. 

A leaf of the land just mentioned is oomposed of a quantify of irregularly formed cells, but loosely 
packed so as to leave large spaces between them, and contoiuing green odouring matter and other 
substances in their interior. This spongy tissue is traversed by flbrous cells, here of the spiral vessel 
dumeter, as may be seen by carefully breaking a Hyacintii kaf across and dravring the pieces 
asunder, when the clastic spiral flbres will bo drawn out between the fractured ends. The flbrous 
bundles form the veins of the leaf The whole is covered up by a complete dieath of epidermis or 
ddn, giving the smooth even iiixflico to the leaf. The stomates exist here both on the upper and under 
Burfsoe ; generally they are most abundant beneath, excepting in loaves floating upon water, in whidi 
they ore naturally all upon the upper exposed feuie. 

Leaves of flnner texture, sneh as those of the Laurel or the Ivy, differ little in the essential nature 
of their strueture ; the veins are stranger, containing a oertsin amount of true wood-oells, but the 
prindpal diflfeMnoe in the comdstenco of the leaves defends upon the eonditiou of the epidemiiB. TKe 
hard, firm, and often shining surfooe is produced by the thibkening of the mside of the walls of the 
cells of epidermis, which become thus partiiJly fllled u^ by depomts, net applied like those 
thiftkening the wood-ceDs, on all sides equally, but almost e^uisively on the trw side, next the 
external then, os the oells are close together, theee outer walls combine to finm a oontinuotts, 
thibkened, often leathery or horny eoveiing over the outside of the leaf, which is now usually 
distingniibed by the special name of the ettHaie. The outside of the cutible, expoeod to the air, 
freqaently undmgoes a bhemlcal change so as to be converted into a wax-like Bubstanoe, or, os some 
SBppose^ihis waxy ouitterfoaecitetodtliTOngh the outiole, and soUdifleBaa it exudes upon the outer snifooe. 
Lilhe Graosea Hone-tiiils, it bpoQmea strength e n e d a dfyosit of silica or ^t. 

In the thiek fleshy leaves, such as those of the loe-plants, the wpcasgy sobstanoe of the leaf is mneh 
more ahnnddnt than in the flattened kinds ; and aoeoriUng as the epidermis is more or less thibkened 
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tilie fimnation of its ootbular layon, will the leavee be lirand mtt and tender, ae in many MesembiTan- 
tfaemnma, or tough and reaieting ae in the Aloee. 

Similar dii&reneea in the epidermu give to leaves most of thdr prominent external dutraoteriatics. 
I have already said the general texture chiefly depends upon it| and not only is this the ease, but 
what is called the eloiking of leaves is a part of the epidermal system. Hain are merely certain of 
the ^dermal cdls which have grown out into long filaments, and not unftequently become subdivided 
soastofbnn jointed strings of cells, aimifle or branched. AU the vaziouB gradations of clothing, from the 
alight hairiness to the dense iblt-like covering,resultfromavaryingdegreoofth6clangatioDoftfaeqiei- 
dermalooUs into hairs; Ibr the Mt is dmwn, Inartificial felt, by the microsoope, to be composed of a mat- 
ted interlacement of hairs. The spiny points or prickles at the tips or on the teeth of leaves are merely 
(^dermal cells developed into a wo^y condition; and whatiseaU^ the sea&roNS conditionof the snzihee 
is in lik^ manner produced by a number of the epidermal cells growing out into Uttio hard woody points. 
The innumerable other modifleotionB that are mot with wUl be Tcaj^yunderstoodfhmi these fewindicationa. 

The marc delicate leaf-like organs of pbrnts, such os the petals, axe of similar structure to the green 
leaves, only oU is more delicate there. The epidermis is very tender, and often moat elegant in its 
conformatiun ; the sides of the cells being frequently waved, or toothed and dovetailed into one another. 
The glistening surfiice of many petals arises from the epidermal cells being each slightly swollen and 
protuberant, like a little dome, on the free siirfiicc, in a manner which may bo roughly compared to 
the projections on the surfiice of a pebble pavement ; and the volvot-liko surflioe is a result of these 
onter sides growing out as exceedingly delicate hairs. None of the flat epidermal colls contain any 
colouring matter ; and thus, by their smoothness and tranqiorency, they act like a eoat of vamidh to the 
surfiioc, giving the colours beneath their hcautifel brilliancy and clcomoss. 

The surface of oil green parts, such tis that of young shoots, leaf-stolks and the like, of fl&hy 
leafless plants like tiic Cacti, &c!., ore allAslothcd by on epidermis like that of the leaves, and oontinnoui 
with it, so aa to form a perfect skin all over the green pa^ of the plants. The cellular tissne beneath is 
spongy, like that forming the parenchyum or internal substance of the leaves, and shares its active 
operations in the respiration and other processes of life. 

As the stems of woody plants grow older they lose their green colour on the surfece, and become 
brown and rough. This arises from the production a new strueturo beneath the original epidermal 
cells, the <' irk-oe1ls, which ore usually squarish i*i form, tiim-sided but strong, and contain no sedid or 
fluid muUfr in their iiittiiior. Layer otter laytT of these is produced, till by their thicknew they 
cnneeol the still green spongy tissue boncatii, and us the plant grows older, first the ariguial epidermal 
cells, tiieii (‘tie after another layers of the eork-oellB decay from the action of the atmoiqdkere, so os to 
U'ovo a rough surfece, which is undergoing continual reparation by the formation of new oork-ccUs 
below. At least this is inostiy the case. Sometimos, however, the decaying cork is not replaced, and 
the liher thus exposed to the air becomes aifected in like manner, but is repaired continually below, os 
it wears off on the surfiioe. This kind of growth gives rise to the stringy surfiioe of certain stoms, as, 
for oxaniplo, of the Vine and the wild ClematiB. 

little rough points may ho noticed on the surfiusc of shoots which are losing their green tint, or 
have already become brown. These arc the bodies called lenHwls, and conaiat of little bUster-Uke 
disruptious of the oork-oelhi ; the spongy layer beneath grows out a little, and the oork-oells give way 
before the pressure, so as to tear irrcgiilarly and leave littic free ipaoes, by which air can make its 
way to and from the green cells beneath. These bodies ore supposed to supply the place of the 
stomates hero, oa these ^ not exist in the corky layers. 

The epidermis of the roots of plants differs remarkably from that of the ports exposed to the air by 
the absence of stomates, which ore unnecessary here, and would only interrupt that oontinnify which ia 
necessary to prevent the passage of any solid matter into tlie interior. It is vi^ delicate npon all 
growing pauits, and may bo regarded as a kind of filter through which the nutrient fluid peases. The 
tender hair-like fibres riothing the roots of certain plants (not the very flne'hraSidied extremities) are 
exactly nimiliLr to hairs in their nature ; they ore epideimal cclla, which grow out from the general 
surfece, and they decay and fiUl off aa the root grows older and its epidermis tougher. 

It may bo mentionod, before concluding this part of thcisalject, that leaves growing beneath the 
surfece of water, always thin and delicate in structure, are frequently filamentous and feathoy, hut 
even when flat and expanded have no stomates in their epiderada, which, with ita tiiin outer 
walls, does not form sach a harrier to the passage of gases or fluids, aa the firmer epidenniB of 
adrial organs. • 

A peculiar atructuro is noticed also in theafeial roots of the epiphytic Qrchidaoeeei TheoeUa about 
their delicate absorhing tips arc strengthened and k<q>t tense by slender qpiral fibres locfle^ coi l ed jsp 
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in thfiir interior. 'Similar spiral fibres are sometunos met with in hairs, eqiedally npon the e^dosmis 
of seeds, m at CnDmnia, CobfBft seandens. and many Acanthafleom i^ants. These oella are Teiy 

elegant microscopio oljects, and ore Torj easily obaerved by scraping them oS the saxfbee'of the 


OKNAMENTAL FLOWEB STAND. 

P ROFESSOR Morren, in La Belgique SbrHeole, has given the uinimed fonn of Ornamental Flower 
Stand, which oombmes Tepreaentations of a light iron table, a wire flower bosket, and ornamental 
Belgian fiower*pot of very neat design; and an example of one of the Dwarf Pinks of Yerviers, referred 
to at p. 216. We give his desoription of these articles : — 

Ornamental Flower Fate. — These aremannfe/Ctared by Messni Bosoh, brothers of Hainaut, Belgium, 

and are well suited, from their onfkmental 
diarocter, for growing plants in rooms. 
They are ornamented with chaste designs, 
in relief, in imitation of different olgeets 
aa well as flowers and flfliage. The cdonrs 
which harmoniac best with the flowers are 
blended as well as possible. The pots whicli 
are to be preferred from their artistic value, 
are those which have a cinder grey, or 
slightly brown colour, with the deigns of 
i^light chocolate colour; that is, such as is 
Iiroduoed when coffee is well mixed witli 
milk. The figure represents such a pot 
placed on a bed of Lycopodium. [These 
pots, we believe, have been introduced to 
England.] 

Wire Fhwer Batikete* — The ti'ellis 
makers of Belgium construct the wirc- 
iNudcets with a limb or border of leaves 
made of tin. The bottom is filled with soil, 
oil a layer of chips of wcxid, and on tliis a 
boautiM green curiiot of some of tlie dwarf 
Lycopodiums is grown and jircservcd in a 
fr’csh state all the year. When this Lycopod, 
which is so easily propagated ly cuttings, 
lias spread well out, and formed its hranebes 
in festoonB, the efibet is very pleasiTig. It 
may be grown thus in a few weeks in a 
situation which is warm and close, but not . 
much exposed to tho rays of the sun. Fre- 
quent waterings ore necessary. In the middle 
of a bod of this moss may be placed one of 
the ornamented pots, contauiing some well 
grown plant. 

Jron Dibfe, or Stand , — ^The under port 
of the design represents a tablo mode 
of cast-iron, and having on ornamental 
maigin of wire. This artible is solid, and, 
with tfbf* other accompaniments, fomis a very ornamental eityect, and is otherwise not unfiivourable to 

thegrawth offrmplantBplacedonitvSolcingastheraysoftheBunaToiiotpcwttGdtoffilloaiit This 

tablo is dightly and regularly inclined towards tho centre, from which a pipe leads down tho stock, 
lad having a hde at the Ixittomfbir the esoqie of water. TbumedianiampcrimtsBmplodrBhuge, and 
the water whkh fells in the operation of snp]^ying the plants, empties into a vessd placed underneath 
the tripnL The design of the tabes may be greatly varied. Those which are lightest sre ^erally 

prefei^ No parlour or dfawing-room should he without such a stand as we have just described. 






irsw AXa> KAUB PI^AMTS. 


Monabda axpuqcicaxtxjb, Fitcker (F6e). Amplexiowd IfoiurdA (£» ITtfrA, It 6., B )^Nat Qrd., 
Lamiaoen { Mcmarfwa,— A yery diatiiMt and handaoma haidj herbaoeoiu poramiia], gzowing aboat two iS»^ Uigfa, 
with erect Blender obtuBely fbur-aagled ^ 

stonu, haying remarkably long inter- ■ ‘ 

nodoB, and dothed with soft apreading . 

hain. The leayea are two to three j 

inchea long, Bubam|doxioaul, acntoly- ^ Vi I /§ 

lanondote, Buboordato at the haaO) boi> \ ^ \\JI If 

rated and fringed with white hairs; the fT ... 

upper leaves have the nenros and yeins Jlf 

of a bcimtifii] purple red, (shown^blaok 1 f 

in our figure). The floral loaves are M S# W MKjI^ 

sessile, ovato-lonceolato, acuminate, f RBImK A|Ki 

ciliated, palo green, tinged with red on } ju " Vf ' \ n 

the paler centre. The verticillaston Jr«f } ( Aa v I 

are largo, solitary, somewhat depressed ; I J HI 1 J S % W H Y\^ 

the cumllos very handsomo, largo, and 

tinge, and, on the low(!r elegantly 
marked with four rows of purple apota. 

number of years grown in tho Botanic • ajp ^ • 

garden of JicHge, and was raised from f JH ^ 

Hcods obtained from M. Fdo, director of tlUf Slras- ^ 

burgh garden. In M. Fdo's catalogue, it is called ■vw 

M. ainploxicaolis, which name is stated to liavo been W 

given to it by M. Fischer of St Peterslnirgh. Wo ^ 

have »'ol, however, found it noticed by that author, 

and M. Fiscbei* docs not know any Monarda bearing such name ; mB . 

but we n'lain it to avoid uonfiiaioii.’* Flowers fr^y from May vE 

Mumaiida oonTouTA, Morren, '’Visted-flowered Monai'^a (Za dM' 

IMy. Hurt, i., t 6., A ).• -Nat. Ord., Lomiaoeiu § MoiurdocD. — ^A IHr 

bundsomo bmtly hcrbaocons perennial, with a aweet and aromatic JB 

udoiv, growing two to three feet high, with flstulor, t e tragonal X|r 

stetiis, bi^ng oppoaito ovate lanceolate leaves, wliioh are roundiah- EH .- 

cordate at the baao, ftiur to five inchea long, wavy, bullate^ acr- HI': 

rate, and coverod with wofjlly pnbcsccnoe. The floral loavoa, or 
bracts, are narrower, of a reddiah violet, or puzplo, 

becoming green at the tipa, smooth ab^, downy #]f I \ 

beneath. The blossoms grow in fiilae whorls or 
vertinllnsters, ro\<ndiah, two or three on 
a stom, and have a rod calyx, and a deep 

roae-puiplc two-lipped corolla, remark- ' \ 

able for the contortion of its ports, but 

more especully of the under Up. Near jflB* I ,.,|W|']|yjjj|jJli^ 

M. didynui, and M. flatuloaa, but distinct fUj 1 

from both. From North Ameriea: St. ^R|||H|[ 

TiOuis. Introduced to Belgium in 1644, 3B 

by M. Do Barker, aen., of Anven. H|^Hn^y HP 

Flowers from July to September. Bo- 

Monabda ALDIVLOBA, Jfomm. White ^H|^ 

flowered Monarda {ZaBefy. Sort. L, 40). jH^ 

—Nat Ord., Lamiocefc § Monoid^. — '^^|HHHHi|l^ f * 

A handsome hfody perennial, with don- -'•'V.W-'’'- 

der atems, three to four fioot high, erect, * 

four-comcTod, goring lanceolate leavei^ Monoahi tm^MteouUt. 

from four to six inches long, oUique at the base, and having ft long narrow point, and serrated nuuginB. Thehnwtsor 

floral loaves, are long and Hoummate,grBeiudL white In tlm middle. ThevertidUastei»gfolxM»,BppAsi]iuitB,twoor ; 
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cm the stem; the flowen are wlu»Uy white, with greoDidi white calyi»^ It hu the odour of the genus.*' From 
NarthAmerioa: St. Louis. IntiodaoodtoBdgiitmiiLlSAA. Flowers in July and August Botaaio Garden, Liege. 

Oi»ann.urB Suboluii, var naouiata, TUmdm, Spotted leaved Biebold'a Goidylins (Ffera dw Berret vi, 
d69).<— Nat Old., Liliaecae { AqparageaB.— Sya., Bnusena Sieholdii, iBrnsAew.— A fine ators with slender 
simple or hraaching atems, five to seven &ot high, numerously flimishcd in the upper parts with ohlong deflexed 
leaves, Bnir to siz inrhos long, dork green on the upper sur&ee, prettily marked with yellowish green hlotohes. 
The flowers grow in terminal or azillaiy dig^tly-hranchod paniulea, and are greenish white, compared by Dr. 
Flanchon, with those of a hyaianth. From Java. Introduced to tho Bcdgian gardens hy Dr. Von Siehold, about 
1S48. Blowers in summer. M. Van Hontte of Ghent 

HmucLBUX WiLSRLMSX, Flsoher. Had. Wilhelms’ Horoelmim. (£s Bafy. .Bart, i., 118). Nat Ord., 
Apiaoofe { Peucedanide. — A largo robust noUe-habitod hardy perenniai growing from eight to ten ibet high. Tlie 
leaves grow to the heif^t of three frwt, and fbim a hold mats, as much, or more in diameter; tho frill grown 
leaves are pinnate, the earlier ones with a pair of leaflets or temate; the laleml pinnm are pinnatipmtite, the 
intemodiato one sessile, tho lobes of all semi-kmoeolste acuminate ; they are livoly green pubescent beneath, 
the robust petioles green. Tho stems are robust, terminating in a very large umbel of largo white flowers, tho 
petals at the droumibrcnco three times as largo as those in the centre ; the brandiCB besr smaller umbds, and 
their lubdivudons hear others which arc smsUer still ; tho anthers are black. The firuit ia large, fium five to 
seven lines long, without hairs. From Ibezin. Introduced in 1840. Flowers in summer. 

Pryllocactos CAVLoiiRUisirs, Ltmetirt. Baoting-stununed Fhyllocactus. (Ze Jardin L, 6). Nat. 

Ord., Caetaccm { FhyUanthidie. — Syn., P. crenatiis, of imm gwrdm ^. — ^A flne succulent cool stovo shrub, in some 
gard^ confimnded with P. crenatus. It has robust oompressed oblong glauccsocnt subaiticulate stoniB, cremated 
along the edges ; at these orenaturea, are produced, on the young stems, roundish scales largur than in the allied 
kin&i and numerous advemtitioua rootlets issue fmm tho articulations. The flowers in general form, aiaev and 
ooloi^, resemhle tiiosc of (kpeiugrtmdijhi-u»: the exterior divisions pf the perianth oblong, channelled, ydlow, the 
inner ohlong-ohovBie, thdr outer surface and nutrgins yellow, inner surface white; tho filaments slender, green, 
witii ydlowitii white anthers ; the style white, temiiiuitcd by a ten-ported stcdlato white papillose stigma, llie 
flowers, which only open towards evening and close the next day, have a frint and not very agrecablo odour. 
Native country not ataiod : probably HondiinM. Introduced (to Bdgium) hefinu 1848. Flowcn in June. 

Phyllocactvs AnouLiouR, Lmaire, Angular-murgincd Fhyllocactus. {Le Jardin JPiSwr., i., 8.) Nut. Ord., 
Gaataecm f PhyUanthidm . — Ik distincUloaking succulent cool stovo shrub, of whicb it docs not appear that 
the flowers are known. It has the genoral appcanivje of P. (Epiphyllum) Adccinmnni, wiUi numerous divari- 
cating, very fleshy compressed hronches, whidi are remarkable from tho deqdy angular form of tho 
nronaturcs along t^r edges ; the little scales usual on the young branches of these plants, arc in this species 
wanting, and replaced by a sbnido opening of the epidermis where is formed on areolo of diort white wool inloi^ 
mixed with some setaoous spines. M. Lomaire’s plant aitpcars to have hcvn rcunvod from tho lloTticultural 
Socioty of London ; and is therefore, no doubt, the docply-cut-stemmcd Bplj^yllum, found by Mr. llartwog, 
inhabiting the trees of an oak forest near Matanc^o in Mexico^ in January 1846, whence it appcaiis to have been sent 
to the Horticultural StHiiety. 

Fbesuoia TUBonvBB, SvarU, Tea-lcavcd Frosinra. {Sot. JTiry., 1 4840.) Nat. Ord., TcmstrOmiocem.— Syn., 
Eroteum theOidcs, Swtrta, — A stove evergnien shrub or smiill tree, smooth in every part, with alicmate ollij^- 
lancoblate aerratod deep-groon leothery leaves attached by short stalks, firum tho az^ of wbirJi grow tho creamy 
white solitary drooping flowcn, on imdi and a half across. Tho plant bean globose purple juicy berricts of tiio 
size of a wmdl cherry. Bemarkablo for its near resemblanoc both in flowers and foliage, to the Black tea of 
China ; its loaves are astringent and in taste resemble thoso of Green tea. Fmm Jamaica : tho higheu mountains. 
Introduced in 1849 by Mr. N. Wflson of the Botanic Gordon, Jamaioa. Flowcn in autumn. Uoyal Botanic 
Garden, Eew. 

Aiuun AcncmATni, Hooker. Acuminate-potallod Allium {Fart. FI. Gard., L, t 25).— Nat Ord., Lilioeem 
{ Scillfis. — ^A hondaome, hardy, or half-hardy bulbous plant Its stems grow about a foot high, fumi^d at tho 
base with subulate mdiy leaves as long os tho scapes. ^ flowcn grow in lax umbels, not bulbifcrous, and 
have stalks very much hmger than the spathe ; the scpols and petals are erect, the three latter much smaller than 
the three former; they are recurved at ^e apex, which is Bharp-paintGd and richly-stained with erimson, while 
the lower half is colourless and semi-transparent From Califomia. Introduc^ in 1847, by Mr. Hartweg. 
Flowen in taring. Horticultural Society of Loudon. 

PoLYOOKUM cuspniATUii, SuboU and Jktnarwl Cui^dato Polygonum (A§m. de Gand.^ y. 461). — Nat Oid., 
Pdlygonoecio $ Pblygonen.— A hardy perennial hcrbacoous plant, with a creeping rhisome, and tall straifdit 
branchiiig flexible stems, which are hollow and spotted with purple, and bear stalked, subnordato, broodly-ovol 
eoqkidate leaves, and axillary divaricately-branched panidcs of small green flowers. Suid to ho handsome, fniin 
I its massive leafy habit From China. Introduced a quarter of a century” since, and but rooently recognized. 
Flowers ki summer. Horticulturel Society of London. 

Cyglamkn macbopob, SaooifirtHi. Large-rooted Sowbread {La Sdg. Hbrf., i. 8). — Nat Oid., Primulaocie 
{ Primulon.— A greonluw perennial, with very largo many-crownod flodiy roots as huge “ as an in&nt'a head.” 
The leaves ortf broad, cordatp-oval, subongular, unequally crenato^ veined and zoned with white. Tho flowers 
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appear lifter the leovee hove grown ; they aro large, fbe tube of tho'oorolla ^obnlor nMo-ooloiiied, tiie oegments of 
the limb white, ohkmg-obtaae, reflexod, on inch long ; the etamens an aubaeaaile^ the atyle diort exaeiied ; fhceo 
flivwore ore awoot-aoented. From ** the Seat diaoovered by K. de Schubert ^troduced to Eurd^ about 1848. 
Flowera in winter. 

Dalk^ AnoENTBA, Mkirtiut. SilroivlaaTed Daloa {£m BOg, Sor(^ L 8).— Nat Old., Fabocev § Papfl ion aceae- 
FaoraliiMB. — amoU under ahrub^ growing to the height of a ibot, with warty pubeaeont qureoding bnnehea^ and 
csompoundly pinnate (aithquadrijugal) Icavoa of a brilliant oilvery white, the leaflets obovato-oblong^ letuse and 
BuliBeaBUe. Tho flowers, which grow in dome tenninal oUong heada, have the atandard greenlA yellow, the 
wings and keel being roac-cdlouTed, and the anthen golden ycUow. Frvun Mexico : Miquiquana. Ihteodaoed to 
European gardens about 1848. Flowera in P 

Aiulyncbiux LABnostm, Zitidkg, Double-lipped Arhynchium (iVurf. FI. G'ord., i 142). — ^Nat Ord., Oidhi- 
dacem $ VandeeD-SaroanihidiD. — ^An ineanapicuoua atove epiphyte, with the habit of a small Vanda, having diaticdioua 
coriareo&B leaves. Tho flowera are about an inch in diametn*, and grow in lacemos ; the sepals and petals nairow 
blunt loutlicry purplish brown, spotted with dull yellow, the lip a hollow curved Uuot hom, rising ftom the hose 
of the column with its ootivoxity upwards ; on tho convexity lies a flat, yellow, wrinkled, fleshy tongue, which 
seems as if it consisted of two layers. Fram Tropioal Asia. Introduced about 1847. Fkiwera in October. Sir 
P. de Malpus 0. Egorten, Sort, M.P. 

Denoaobitm thaxspabbnb, WaKeh. TraniquircntDcndrobc (iM. H GsrAf i., 1 27).— -Nat. Ord., Orebidocen 
$ Molaxeiu-Dondrohidio. — ^A bcautifltl and delicate stove opiph]^ ranking with the unsllcr-growing and finoe- 
Uooming kinds. It baa short erect tapering stems, ovate-lam^ate, obliquely emarginate loaves, and numerous 
large spreading flowcni growing in pairs or thrcoa, of a pale tranaparent pinkiah-lilao, stained in the middle of tho 
lip with a blutuli of deep erimaon ; the scpala arc linear-oblong ; tho petals brooder, Uunt ; the lip acute, oblong, 
domniy, with the aides erect, and rolled inwards. From the hills of Northern India, at 6300 fleet elevation. 
liilroduc(>d in 1849. Flowers in. summeri' Itcasrs. Voitch of Exeter. * 

(JuRYHontTiMiH AirBANTZACA, IkwMMM. ^ Oronge-ooloured Chrysnthemis (Essns JSerf., iv. 881). — ^Not Ord., 
Gcsncruccus §. GesnereaB.— -A stout licrbacoous stove plant, having fleshy stems, growing two feet high, and cbthed 
Avith large opposite ovul-cUiptic acuminate loaves, whidi are cronuhite, buUated, and i^cred on both sides with 
short hairs. The flowers grow in cymes of three on pcdunelcs, whidi eome ftom tye axiu of the upper leaves ; the 
pi*di( lea purplish ; the calyx with dnnahar-crdoureil unequally-toothed segments ; and tho corolla slightly two- 
lippoil, the tube exceeding the calyx; the limb of flve rounded segments, bright y<dlow, with dott^ lines of 
nnrminii oii the fore, velvety outside, glabrous within. Freon the AntiUos. Intxiriuc^ to the French gardens in ? 
Flowers .lom August to the end el' October. 

AuAityLLts T.ATEBiJ'i.\, DigtricK Brick-red Aznaryll's {Algm. Gartuiseii ). — ^Nat Ord., AmozyllidaoeBB { 
Amarylleiv. —A showy stove bulb, ajiporently uilerioediate between VsUota and Amaryllis. The leaves ore 
between si r tp-shaped and lanceolate, and suceecd tho flowers. The soapo grows two fiset hig^ and is two-floworod ; 
tho flowers are about three inches long, red, tho segments qneading^ but oombined into a curved ftumel-shaped 
tube, Avhieh is destitute of appendages in tho throat ; the outcar divisions are broadest From Guinea. Introduood 
to BotHu by M. Decker, about 1848. Flowen ? 

Uiri'KABTUiTK (Aniaiyllis) uoimsTuai, IHetrieh. Bobnst Hippeostrum GMwivA). — ^Nat Ord., 

Amaryllidticeic f Amarylletu. — A showy stove bulb, nearly related to A. aulica. The leaves are long strap-duped, 
not glaiie.ouB. The scape glaucous nearly three foot high. Tho flowers are in pairs, erect between bell-shiqied 
and flirnicl-shaped, flve inches long, tho divisions separated to the hose, tho exterior ones lonoeolate, with a collous- 
hoodud point ; tee interior oblong-acute ; tee colour is deep carmine red, tee short cup-duped coronet quite 
green. From BnuiL Introduced to Borlin by M. Docker, about 1848. Flowen ? 

ox TEE mOEUenOE OF EFFECT IK LAKDSCAPE AKB OABBEK SCdSKEET. 

By Mb. JOHN COX, Gabdxmxb to W. WjdJiB, Ebo., Beduaf. 

2N the higher hnuichea of the art of Gardening, or onch aa require the application of a woll- 
& educated taste, the production of effect may be conaidored oa the great deoidmtimL to which the 
cfllirts of the defdgncr should bo directed. It matters not what ore the means emplqyed, or the parti- 
cular parts o^icratod upon, the end is obviouo — ^via., to produce an appearance which shall ofxike the 
olucrvcr ; and in proportion to the skill and taste emplo 3 red, so will the effect be pleoaing to the eye 
by its beauty, agreeablo to the taste Ity ita consistenoy, and striking to the imagination by its novelty 
and judicious contrasts ; or, otherwise, fimnal, commonplace* and unnoticable. 

Many good remarks bearing on tlus subject bavo from time to time appeared in the Oardetua^ 
Magazine of Botany ; hut it appears to mo to he one deserving of greater consideratioii— indeed, of 
HO much importance as to be worthy of having espeoiol attention dfttwn to it : Ibr it is undoubtedly 
the leading idea which should occupy the attention of the desigiier and Improver, whether of Land- 
scape, Lawn, or Flower-gardon socneiy. It is also Applicable to the arraagemont of pl^ts in donser- 
vatorics, nr wherever their agency is employed fbr decorative pmposes. * 
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tM to adeiiQatd^ treated of within the limite of an axtido of 

lltorMm i^'iiiitii that ^Moh impoctuit particular would occur to the indiTidnal 

|i|jtoaft«s^cai;|a^ te do ^^im tima codeaTonr to draw attention to the sulgect hy adducin g a few 

.woSld naturally occur to any one about to inatitute an inquiry 
Into .fho principlea of the art— and to the atudy of tliM principlra gardcncra must tom their attentfbn ; 
fer,Ba t]ieore an immenhe inoeaae in the maaa of materials, the diamcteristicis of many of wldch are 
% jnatbcgiiuiing to deaelope themaelTeB, eo also has the interest excited by these thingp caused a oones- 
pondhtgincraaao of tarite, or would-be taste ; and tliercferc it may bo said to be a duty imperative on 
gasdanhhi, MIt'fer their own Advancement and that of their profession, to bo the iirst to discover and 
" Sfipreoiate the way in which thu increase of materials may be turned to the best advantage. Chance 
ufedfey-ww will not bo^-a-days; the*^ oft-beaten track must be deviated from, and new lights 
epehed bfafiire tie, if we would keep pace with the onward movements which every thing aaound us 
is makinjg;'^ 

It seems to me, that at the ontset of an enquiry of this kind, we should endeavour to obtain a clear 
oonoeption^ what we should understand by the word “ofibet.’’ The common definition, vis., “that 
wbii^. is produo^ by an -openiting cause,” is perfectly correct, but docs not ap^. / to mo compre- 
hensive enough to eiqpresa its rdation to gardening operations. Eflbct may be said, in one instance, to 
be thewridenoe of design ; in another, the result of the application of skill and taste in the disposition 
of the several parts fay which it is produced; or, in another, the impreftsion made on the mind through 
. the eye by certain arrangements of flowers, shrubs, or trees, arising from the association of ideas which 
they excite, or their own peculiar appropriateness to the situations in which they arc placed. 

. ^nd again, efibots themselves ore os various as the means^cmployed to produce them. Thus wc say, 
a grand eflbct, a pleasing efhet, a sombre effect, or a graceftil, or striking, or gorgeous efil'ct, cum 
mtUH§ ahie: but in each and m all, 1 believe that wherever found they ore clearly definable, and that 
their presence depends upon certain rules of the art, which time and enquiries of this kind may bring 
to greater perfection. > Many persons, in an off-hand wpy, pooh I pooh ! the idea of being fettmred by 
mies of -any kind, and tmst rather to the inspiration of what they call genius, or the promptings of 


the moment. All a lollaoy! Rules never fetter true genius. On the contrary, some of the finest 
prodnetions of gonins exemplify the most rigid adherence to rules. There have been instances, it is 
true,where genius bos broken through one set of rules, but only to substitute others. But, leaving 
genius to shift fear itself, I will further observe, that it is one very necessary duty, on the port of professors 
of gardening, to aocastom themseLves to observe with the gTcatost attention such eflbets os may appear 
to them striking, in order to discover why they arc so; and also how lar they may be capable of 
being adapted to other designs and rituations. The importance of this being allowed, and 1 cannot 
see any reason why it should not, it is still more so that it should be rightly applied, for each varied 
effect, may he raid to have on individuality peculiar to itself. Yet it is not an unworthy enquiry to 
endeavour to ascertain in what way any portion of tliem may be applied so as to hannoniao in 
combination. , 


It may be said to bold good os a general rule, that two extreme itylea do not harmonise together 
but as the affinity of effbets fer each other is greater tlun that of distinct styles, we may conclude that 
there sze aziengements by which various effects may be xiroduced in the same design without at all 
interfering with ito harmony ; but it is not so with various stylca Every one who lays claim to a 
knowledge of the principles wMbh should influonoe them in the designing and cfaoiee of the decorations 
and azTungements of garden sceneiy, ought to know that consistency is ono of the ftmdomentld rules of 
the art, hy which is meant that thim suljectB only riiould be employed which are entirely appropriate 
to the derign in which they are placed. As an exam^ of the idea I would convey by these remarks, 
I will siqppose that an elegant classioal vase, elaborately ornamented, is placed amongst a mass 'of 
natural rockwork, without one other mark of the hand of man to ke^ it in oonntenanoe. ' Would not 
a critic cxohdm, “ What bad taste! ” But let it he placed on an architeetuxal teirooc, accompanied by 
other elaasical embeUiahments, and it becomes at once a beautiftd and appropriate omamont, in perfect 
keeping with surrounding olgects. From this arises the important deduotion, that contnist, however 
deafrable, must not bo samifloed to oonsistbney. In a great extent of ground, many disfmet styles may 
le admitted, but must be dulfiilly separated from eadi other ; but in a small space it is better to fix on 
mafyle, and adhere to it by admitting nothing which docs not pesfeetiy aoo^ with the ideas which 
•Bfili a dbaign is sapposed to exdfe. 

' 1 In these desoltory remarics Ihavo not even passed the threshold of the inqiiw, so fraught is it with 
CBOiiitoBtiena of importance to the development of the prind]^ of froe taste rW my present olgect 
win hare been attained if I have sucoeeded in awakening tha^ interest wbioh the sulyeet deserves. 










HEW PEBEMHXAL PHLOXES. 


ITEW PEBrannAL phloxeb. 

Jir«<4Oril0‘«--PouRioiaAcsa. 


Onmio Obaiuotu.— F hlog^ Ximunu.'^Oafyx «mpiiiu 
ulito, prlmatlo, Sve tootlMd. CbroRa taypogjnoiia, flumeU 
riwp^ tube Unit, Uttb Sve-perted. SUmeiu flve^ lueerted in 
the middle of the tube of the onalla, fndnded ; of uimqiul 
length. Ovary oTutBkthree^dled. OenlMiidltuylii iheeelli; 
MMiending from the hue of the oentnl eagley autrapoui, . 
Stj^ tennfaittl, ebnpto ; ifiScma trifld, Oaptule omSht, three- 
eelled, or bj eborthm one- or two-eoUed, loooUddelly three- { 


’valeed, Teleei eeiiondlBg from « MyUftioui ooIubb, Aodv 
■oUterp in theod^ eieot from the bem^phaw^onveabr^^Venn- 
nhU herbe, OTnetiiw ondeTieihrubi, eroet or peoetMte^ eom. 
mon in North AmerlM; mein HorttwRi AiU; lower tevee 
oppoeite, upper elteraete, wMlle, quite entin^ Sower* tenuiiiAl, 
p e nieUi d or corym b oeeb UIm w nme-odhmnd^ mnlgr le^ blue 
or whlto.-(JAMiNeA«r, Gen, NmU. S81A.) 


Tho Tarioties figured on the oppoeito ^te axe onai-btQd gaai^fiinas dfthunod thxoagh leveiBl gamofu ti o n ^ • 
the original paronta haying been P. luffiutiooaa and P. niaveoleiiB. 

Gabdbn ^AKiKmn : — 

1. P. JbM Mtdaehid JEXaw.— Flowen huge ahnoat ozactiy ciroular, crolfany white with a ddicato pink eye. 
A froe hluoming and Tory fine yarioty. 

2. P. 2M ef TirginU. — ^Flowon of good fimu, deep roay lilac. Blouma fredy in large hooda. 

8. P. Madam Ftard . — flowora Uoah-whito, with a oontral atar of ruay liloe. A free Uoomer and yery 
pretty, 

^ESCHIFTION. — Showy hardy horbaooouspemmial herbs, with fibrous roots ondoreot stems, 
A/ boaiiug dark green leaves, ovatc-ohlong, more or less elongated, aciuninato at the apex, ofteu 
cordate at tho huso. The flowers ore arranged in fiistigiato pyramidal branched paui^ termi* 
Bating tho stems, the branches much subdivided; the flowers numerous, crowded, very diowy. 
Tho variety Ahd-cl Modschid Khan isoone of the finest that have yet been raised, os regards 
tho sise and periection of its blossoms, which often measure larger than a half-crown piece, 
and arc of exquisite form. It is a free grower, a foot or rather more in height, hloomiiig abun- 
dantly and very early, that is, in June and July. Paul et Yixginie is also an early bloomer, 
producing lazge hca^ of findy-shaped middle fdsed rosy IdosaamB. Madame Viard grows rather 
more than a foot high, and this too has huge wcU-flinned hlossoms of a bludi white, prettily 
marked \iith rosy lilac at tho hose of the divifdens •! tho limb of the oordUa the markings form- 
ing a ray of five stars around the eye. 

lIisioKT, &o. — ^For the accompanying figures we are indebted to Mj. John Balter, F.H.B. of 
the Versailles Nursery, Hammersmith, by whom these and many other fine Phloxes are intro- 
duced to the English cultivators. Thi^ were raised in Germany, and Mir. Salter has obligingly 
furnishtd the following jiartieulorB of their origin : — ** Of the Phloxes 1 have two divhdoni^ the 
one consisting of varieties raised flxim cross-bred fbrms obtained from hybrids (ozigixially 
produced in Helginm and Gennany about twenty years since} between P. snifratiooiia and P. 
BuaveolenB; the other, of varieties raised in theisazno way from hybrids between P.deoussata 
and P. omuiflora or suaveolcns. The former grow from twelve to twenty inehos high, end bloom 
very early (June and July) and not unfrequontly a second time in Beptembeor and October; the 
colours ore varied, and very beautiful. They require a lig^t soil and a iram aituation. The 
varieties of the latter division grow firom twdve^to twenly-four inches hig^ and hove large 
heads of flowers, which ore white, pink, rose-colour, and sometimes mottled or striped; th^ 
have an agreeable odour, and bloom from August till November. They are perfectly hardy, and 
like a light loamy soil.”— M. 

PBOPEBTIEB OP THE PHLOX. 

Bt Mb. G. GLENBY, F.H8. 

mniS is one of those windmill kind of flowers, which natorsUylobk poor and weedy, bat whkh dioald 
K be in almost every rnpeet of an qpposite character. The fbUowing are the prineq^ points to be 
kept in view in attempting their improvement : — • 

1. Eveiy individual Uoom should be perihctly round and flat, without notoh, division, or semtare. ^ 

2. The ooroUa should be thick, and smooth. 

, 3. The individual flowers dlioald, hy their numbor, fbrm a good hepd or tnuii^ toodiixig 6ad| othen 
risiiig in Ihe centre, and not conflued. 

4. The oolonr dioidd be dense, and pure; if uhite, <w,yeUow, of straw, *or cream otdour, it dioald 
be decided, and all over alike i if striped or spotted, me marking ahoidd Ip nnifarm wbA well de- 
fined. 



THE CI7LT1VATZ0H OF BOSES IN POTS. 


H. The individoal blooms slioiild be laigei and the truss prapartionably so ; thoufrb age eonhts ibr 
if the tfithflT jiraperties are defident 

6. The plant sho^ be dwaxl^ and branching; and the floorers numerous, so as to cover it com- 
pletely wh^ it blooms. 

The Phlozos constitute a very numerous Ihmily, very much varied in their habits, oolour, and 
general nature; they comprise perennials and annuals. Of the latter, there is 

© nothing mare beautifiil than PMog Drummandii, whether we look to its 
colour or habit ; in a pinch of seed there will be many ahades of coloar— 
some very nearly scarlet. The perennial kinds spread very much in the 
gronndllmd ore ei||nly propagated by parting the roots ; new varieties may 
be raised from seed. The month of Augiiat afibrds the best opportunity of 
selecting such varieties as ore likely to lead to improvement ; some «re vc^ 
dwarf, very pretty, and in many rcipects approaching the standard hero laid 
down. To pick out a few of the best of them, different colourB, and 
▲ nua cultivate them close together for the purpose of saving seed, would be a task 

worth any one's undertaking, because the flower is by no means on un- 
important one in the season of its bloom, and greatly assists the variety of a well kept flower 
garden. The PMox /ir/oMwom/iV, which may bo procured now of nearly a bright scarlet, should be 

one among tho number scleeU'd for breeding from, though it is an annual ; but of course it should be 

used fixr eroBsmg with, and not for seeding. 


TIEE CULTIVATION OF ROSES IN POTS.— SECOND SEASON, &c. 

i 

By Mr. J. SAUL, Dvuduax Down NeusEaT, Bristot.. 

i PREFER potting in this way ‘.—Having placed my compost on the potting-board, I procure a 
quantity of turfs as they arc brought in frxrni the field, and very rough pretty dry wtdl decomposed 
cow-dung. The pots being drained, and on the potiing-board, I tear off one or two large piece's of the 
turf, and put it into tho bottom of tho pot on tHo drainage, top downwards. In gcmeral this will Ih^ 
of Bttflicient height for tho bull of the plant to ix>Ht upon > if not quite high enough, I ]mt in a little of 
the mixed material (p. 192} to raise it to tho roquii'cd height ; next, teor off pieces of turf, six or seven 
inches long, and two or three wide, and as many thick ; about four such pieces should Ik* enumned in 
between the boll and the side of the pots ]ic]qH!udiculfAy lietwccn tliis, ]>lacc lorge pieces of rough 
cow-dung, nearly equivalent in bulk to tho siae of the loam, and fill up all crevices and <‘avitics with 
the mixed compost, finisliuig off with tho some, and making the whole quite firm. During tho opciu- 
tiona, care is required not to leave any caritics between the mould and pot, but to fill all up comisictly. 
This is to be the treatment of the strong growing varieties. The Teoa, Chinas, &c., may he potted in 
a similar way, except leaving out a portion of tfie rough oow-dung, ond using more of the mixed 
material in its place. 

This manner of potting may aiipear strange to some ; hut if such persons wUl give the after treat- 
ment, 1 shall now dcscnlio the beauty of the plants in the following season will ho to them equally 
novel. The great use of this rough potting durfog the* following season of growth, will bo apparent, 
allowing, as it will, water, whether soft, or liquid manure, to pass finely through, and tho air to act 
upon the roots. 

The jdants ought now (Septomber) to be properly trained— tboso intended for climbers, such 
as tho Hybrid Chinas, Hybrid Bourbons, and strong growing Noisettes, round neat stokes, three to 
four foot high. If these hod been thinned during previons summer, they will now require littlo . 
or no pruning, but merely to have their branches tied neatly and regularly round, shortening the ex- 
treme paints. Any very strong growing pcxpetnal or other summer Roses, may bo trained in apyramidal 
form, by placing stakes round die side of riie pots, and making themmoet at from two to two and aholf 
feet high, passing a hoop round them at about afoot and a half from the pot; tho branches must bo tied 
down to the rim of the pot, and round the idakes up to tho summit, bearing in mind to keep tho 
tmuehes well down, as there will bo no difficulty in filling up the top the following spring. These, 
like the others, do not require much pruning; thinning out where crowded, shortening where too 
long, add regulating the broacAes, will be enough. Thia apj^s also to the less robust Hybrid 
PapeMto, Bourbons, Chiufts, Teas^dre. ; the plants being all young, the wood thinned out and stopped 
whhB aeoeaifiy, during the previous summer, they only require to bo properly trained, with a little 
Aovtening. All tho cladiirH I am now speoking of, oi'e best suited for bush Roses, aud in training, tho 


THE CULTIVATION OF BOSES IN POTS. 


ImindieB must be tied wsU down to ibe lim of tibo pot sU loiuidi any branches in the ceutro of the 
plant can bo tied down to the lowest branches ; but not in too eloso or crowded a manner. I am aware 
some fint-rate growers recommend pruning many of these hard in, at this stage of growth) in this I 
can sec no adTantagc, as the plants, under proper treatment, will bo fiill of young wood, and to prune 
them hard would spoil the bloom. AH that I find necesaaxy, is to thin out, whm ovc»»rowdod ; to 
shorten udiere too long ) and to properly regulate and tie out the branches. 

The plants will now require to he placed in thdr winter habitation, and nothing is better than a 
cold pit fheing the south, the lights being at a very acute angle, in order to catch every ray of light 
and sun. Let the plants he placed upon inveuted pots, as close to the glass as possihlo, ke^ng the 
delicate varieties, as the Teas, Chinas, &o., at one end by thcmselvbs. Leave the lights off, night and 
day, during antumn, except in ease of rains, from which they must bo scmpnlonsly protected. During 
the wfliter the lights must be off all day in settled weather, and lilted np by night to allow a circuit* 
tion of air among the plants, shutting close only in cose of very severe frosts, and wot; slight frosts 
ore not iqjurious. Through the winter they require little or no water. 1 have had them a month or 
two without a drop, and it should be given only when the mould is very dry; the great point of winter 
treatment Imng to protect the plants from rain, to give very little water, and to allow them abundance 
of air. 

Aliout the end of February, many of the Pcrpctuals, Bourbons, Chinas, Teas, &c., will commenuo 
growing, and the slight protection which tliey have will fiicilitate this. About tliis timo they should 
receive a surfiicing of rotten cow-dung, from one and a half to two inches in depth, taking out a portion 
of the mould to make room for it, particularly by the rim of the pot If it is desited to have a portion 
of the plants in bloom early, the end of February is an excellent time to remove them into aswaim 
greenliousu — a Hpon-roofod house is the best; aud here the plants will progress rapidly, and come eai'ly 
into bloom. But T will leave this sfincturc, and return to their present quarters, ond bloom them 
there. As the plants pnigress in growth they must be fircqucntly lookcil over, tying the lower broaches 
of all down to the rim of the pot, and the other hnmohes of theDwaif Boses neatly and regularly down 
to thorn, hut not leaving the centre ojteii or boro. The pyramidal plants should bo trained regularly 
from ^ho runs round tlio sticks to the summit, and the climbers in a similar way ; they should also be 
tumiHi round in the pit once or twice u-w'eek, that they may not get one-sided. Thrragh tho spring, 
while thi plants ait; growing (]>articular1y in Maitih and April), air must be regulated with cautifin ; 
tlic young shoots being oxtromely soft, tho cold harsh winds of March would be very iqjurious to 
them, aud from these they must be protected, givnig tur at that side of the pit from which tlic wind 
cannot bent upon tlie plants. By night they should be shut dose to avoid spring irosts —these slight 
frosts being more injurums when the plants are so fiur advanced thou 12“ to Id” would bo in tlie depth 
of winter. I have even found it necessary to well mat the pit where tho Teas and Chinas were, in 
Mareh, when severe frroshi were expected, and the plants appeared liable to bo flroaen — a thing not 
unfrequent at that scasoii. Alternations of the weather in spring are very usurious to ddicutc lioses; 
ond, frwm Ihe effect of a little finist at tliut season, I hav(^ seen huge branches and whole plants of Tea 
lioHiw die off: hence the great core neoessaiy to protect them firom fixist and cold. At the same time, 
no qpportuiiity diould bo lost of removbg the lights from the whole oolloetkm every fine day, and frsr 
as long a time as possible, tliat the fdiMts may not he weak or drawn ; they dWd be eaqsMed to 
all the light, and to soft rains, which arc very beneficial; protecting them fiwm cold or heavy 


By the middle of April all danger frum severe night firosts being past, they should have air all the 
night, by tilting up the lights at the back, ond keeping the lights off as much as possiblo by day; 
frfilowing this up to the middle of May, when many will be coming into bloom. By the beginning of 
May the pots may bo removed from under the plants, and they set on the bottom of the pit, proviM 
it is not too frir from the glato— -not more than nine inches, ^rom the end of April to tho end of May, 
and later, till the blooming of the last plants, the pit should be sprinkled every fine day, moniing and 
evening, around tho sides, on tiio ground, ond over the foliage of the plants, until the blooms begin to 
open, when it should he discontinued; it riiould he performed with a very fine reso-pot, or a syringe. 

fidioge, under this treatment, will he remarkably clean and healthy. In wet or cold weather this 
must not be perfrnmod, as nuldew would be the inevitable consoquence. After my plauts had beln 
top-dressed in tho spring,' and when oommenciug growth, they^rec^ved a watering of liqui^ maimato. 
Such waterings ore not necessoxy to be xepeahri before the end of three weeks ; and after that emoo 
o-frirtnight, wfil be often enough, until about the middle of ^y, sooner or later, aeoording totiie weather 
and the fbrwaxdnesB of the pknts. About that timj ift may oxpect the buds to be swpUhqp, and the 
liquid manure may be given onoe Srvredc, and oontinued tfarongh their blooming ; wboh l^ven, the 
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plaati have a good loakiiigt and at all iatemning tiraM ftooi the ownTnonooment of flieir 
gipwiti in early qiriag to tl3 end ^ their UmmingiM^ , 

AU atroog wateiy ihooti, 88 they raa]» ihdir appeaxaiioe, ahould Jupe their extrame point 
when ebc iadie8 long, and through the whole eoaion of growth oontmnal attention ii nooeroaxy to tying, 
training, and taking off the suokora of worked plaata aa aoon oathey appear. From the commeneement 

of their growth to the end of the blooming time, 
as aoon aa the leaataign of green fly iamble, they 
meat he flunigated. CSater^Uara in the leayea and 
hods during growth dionld also he looked closely 
after. If the weather is fine about tho middle of 
May, a little ahade may he given flir a fbw honra 
oaeh day, with thin gauae, as the hudahy thia time 
will be Bvrelling. On the opening of the blosaanui 
the plants ahoiddbe movedintoa cold north houac, 
T and kept latlier oloae and shaded, where they will 
bloom finely ; a cold pit, fhoing the north, will 
answer the some purpose, hot In this situation 
they cannot be seen to advantage. 

The Bosoa having bloomed, all dead flowers 
should be cut off, and the planti placed bookin tlic 
pit ficom whence they were taken} here they may 
have plqpiy.of air and light, and may remain until 
they have periheted their growth, during which 
time they Biay have liquid numuro about oncea-fint- 
night. Aftercomplctingthcir growth, lot them be 
pl^d out-doora in an open airy aituation. Any 
atraggling hlooma or suckers that i8iy be produc- 
MNix: ciiCT u^uui. being cut off, Tho plants may remain out of 

doon until tho end of September, when they will^roquire freidi potting ; tiiis may be perfonned in tho 
same way aa the potting in the preoedmg aeason, except that the bolls may bo reduced a littlo more, 
and the planta being did will require a portion of the old wood to be cut out, and the young wood 
shortetted, thinned, tied down, and trained as before. 


rEIABOOimmS.--BINTS TO CBOBS BBEEDEBS. 

By Ma. H. Bosna, BaooxLAinis KuassaT, Blaokhkatb. 

^OTHEBE is there a plant ao universally odmired or generally cultivated aa the Fclaxgonium; or, 
W when we consider its merits Air decoration or purposes of oxliibitioD, so justly entitlod to a place 
in every odllection P What would our great annual exhibitions he without thra, where their brilliant 
flowers and fine foliage make a great display? But, notwithstanding thia, if we may judge by the 
priaaa offered, they are losing ground in the estimation of tho managers of one of the leading 
eochihitiona for next eeaaon. It will ho said they are deteriorating in quality, or that the hreeders an 
not producing varieties fit to oompeto with those of former seasons ; and perhaps, to some extent, this 
may he true, for the improvements in thia class of flowers have not been so great within tho laat year 
or two as we could wish, or aa they ought to have been. Certainly there has been a &w which have 
eacompliiled a little improvement in fonn, hut new ooloura gonorally arc wanting, and I may add, in. 
many instonoea, good habits too ore much doaidGrated. Fine habit appouTB too frequently to have been 
overlooked by ^ hreedera, and tho great aim, if we may judge by the produotiona of the lost two or 
three years, has btihi scarlets and crimBona, and other hi^ colours, while little or no attention boa been 
paid to light or wbito onea--^ which, at the present time, our oolleetions (os for os the exhibitions 
show them) appear to be wanting^to prevent that nmeness of oolour which now prevails. A rohnat 
and stocky habit we think a great, if not the greatest foaturein a Pelaigonium. Next lot them bloom 
fteely„not only producing aitodanoo of flowers, but trusses individually large, for though aome of the 
aeodHng8‘of laat few yoaia hatno been rich cokmred, and the fenu of individual flovm exquisitely 
heantifol, they have been fe»too 8hy«in producing them, and hence, to some extent, the rcaaon of old 
kiiide totog tho prises in dasaea whore now and firat-ratovariotim ought only to compete. Itiatrue 
'that aome of iho heat raiawB have not been represented by the cnltivatora of now kinds, and ao long aa 
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thi 7 oan take the priaeaintlumt haying the iieir Tazktiea, lae ean aeoioely blame them fiir doing ae. 
This, however, u a matter which the eenson muH kek to. Kent oeom we hope to we aome ct the 
new tkiwen, xaiaed by diflfarent gmwen, ezhiMted in the etai^ where we may Judge dTthair merita, 
and that the priaee will be given to new onee if they deeerve it, thoogh the aie'not eo laz^e ae 
eome which have been in the hands of the gr ow ers tor yeare. 

In the Fhncy daee of Matgoniiinui gieat improvementi have been made, and, to hm the wmie of 
m of onr beat jndgea of florieto* flowen, they will arrive at perlbetion lo^ boibro the dbow varie- 
tiei;" and we donbt not that, hrom their oloee habita and prolhao of produoing their p re tty 

pointod flowera, tl^ will long and deaervedly continue favouritea with the paUio. Aflne field is here 
opened to the floriet to try his skill in hybridising produoing an endieaa variety of oolonn 
eurions foliage ; for, though the reiaera of show varieties have not adhievod mnoh as to diversity of 
foliagoond elegance of habit, we have xeaaon to bclievo, that fareedera in the ihney daaa, hy oroaaing 
with Bome of the old oak-leaved jrorietiea, or Gape qieoiea, may prodnee a race of fhaoy foliaged 
varieties almost os varied and elegant as the flowers themselves. Vfe do not qpeak doabtingly on 
this sabject, for alroady we have sweet foliage with fimey flowers, and the soneihd engraving, rspre- 
Bonting the foliage of three varieties, seleotcd from a number of seedlings, raised between An^ and 
a Cape speoios, shows what has already been done, and fitim the same parents, and the same seed^pot, 
wo have, at the leost, siz moro eqnoUy distinot and elegant eJasaes of foliage ; let it be remembered, 
too, this foliogo is all sweet, and if Anau and one ^peoies gives so mnoh variety of dharacter what 
reason is there ^ 

why tho fiincy rU 

flowers and other , S V , 

Cape speoirs ^ 

lost^ and if the KX4StPIJW OV HXW PAMCV-FOUAUKII J'KI.AWMIKIVIIII. 

plants are fortile, we doubt not in the third generation we shall have good flowen as a priae for 
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What might he done for the flower-garden judirious oroesing with many of our old bedding 
varietiesP For instanoe, Anais impregiwM with QuerdfoUnm superb^ahrilUant scarlet, with pretty 
oak loaves ; or Fair Helmi, a pretty li^t oak-leaved variety, imprognaM with some of ^ brightest 
colourB in the fimey olass, such os Faiiy Queen, Formoswmum, and Formoaa. For shape and oolour 
those with broad petals must be selecM for this pmpose, os the broader the petals the greater the 
surfooe to show tho odour. Again, what endless and curious varieties may ho obtained by crossing 
them with the Capo Pdargoniums, whidh would give in part th^ beautifiil rfoh odour, and many tbeur 
palm-like leaves P In hybridising these two doasea, great caro must be taken in the seleetion of parents. 
Wbero odour is the oUeot aimed at, take eome of the highest coloured and best fimnod in tte flmey 
class. Anais and Jehu, foongh old, are good breeders; Ful^dnm, with its brilliant scarlet flowers, would 
make a good male parent, tbr many of tho foucieB, if^judkaously erossed; Bipinnatifidiun and 
Qninquevulnerum would do much fhr fimey foliage; and dtriodorum, with many otiuos of the Cajpe 
speoics, would leiid their perfrune. That these will cross with the fimey varieties 1 fbd confident, 
fifom the fhot that a year or two back I obtained a cross between Afiais and Campylea IHihidta, which 
proved a beautiftd littio plant, appearing at a first glance more likn « umII Indian Fink a 
Pelargonium. It has also veiysiiignlar palmate leavApartsUmg in a grMtineasaro of its male potent 
Campylea laoiniata. This plant obtained a modal fiom Br. Lindl^, os an efitirely new and ia at 
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the prawnt time in thepoiMeBnon of Mr. AmbroK of Batteonea — in whose establishment it originated— 
and I belteve has not as yet been let out to the pubHc. Having said thus much of those whiih we 
think in a great measnre best adapted ibr hybridiaingf we will ofS^ a few remarks dir the gfoidanoe of 
thow who may not bo acquainted with the best mo^ of preporing the plants for seeding. They 
dundd be k^t in pots as smll as possible, so that they may not grow too freely, as it will be found 
that those which become pot-bound seed the freest They should be placed in a situation as sunny as 
possible, in the front of ,a house, or on a didf, where they can have a frreo circnlation of air at all times. 
Canvass riiould be placed round the house to exclude the bees, and great care must be taken to remove 
the anthers from such flowers as are intended for impregnation, before they deposit their pollen, or the 
operation will be next to useless, at least yourfsannot calculate with any certainty upon the prodnoe. 

In addition to the leaves above represented, we have also among out fiuicy seedlings, one thousand 
of whiidi wo h(^ to flower next season, some very distinct and remarkable ^aractrrs, ccrtaiifly more 
novel than anything we have before seen ; in ihet, our snoocss this season embeddens ns to say that the 
foliage of Pelargoniums is capable of as much change oh the most fostidions could desire ; and Messrs. 
Foster, Hoyle, Qaincs Beck, and the west country growers, if they only make the experiment will 
And there is yet on unexitlor^ flcld open for them, and^that it may be, in a commercial view, worth their 
while to try the experiment of transforring some of their fine flowers to the elegant foliage of some of 
the old oak-leaved kinds. They would also be gainers in another way ; they would improve the 
constitution of their plants, for it is notorious that some of them have been breeding in and in so long, 
and feeding so high to produce colour, as to bring their stock into a very diseased and unhealthy state*. 
One raiser this sooson could not supply the plants ordered of two of his seedlings, and oven the plants 
sent<out were mere riiodows of what the same raiser used to* supply. We oil know that lirccders 
in the .animal kingdom when their race of animals becomo weakly, go to a common stock for a molo 
parent, and wo have no doubt that the breeders of diseased Pelargoniums ore ixiying tlic penalty of 
working, or attempting t(» work, against the laws of nature. In conclusion, 1 con only remark, I riiall 
bo vety l^ppy to show the seedlings to ony person who may foci interestedin the mattq^and who may 
think fit to pay a visit to this plaro. ^ 


ON THE ACCIIMATATION OF PLANTS. 

Bt Mn. SAUL, GAODENBa to IjOsd Stoubton, Auxbtox Park, Yobxsbibe. 

^QTHEN we consider the great number of plants, trees, and shrubs, of every kind, that are yearly 
W introdueed into Great Britain finm all parts of the world, through the exertions of persevering 
and inddhtigahle cdlecton ; when we reflect what ornaments many of them are to our pleasure- 
grounds and porks ; and when we think on the large sums of money that are in this manner annually 
expended — ^wo may bo easily convinced how important a subject that of the acolimatatioh of plants is. 
It is now a well estaUiidied feet in Vegetable Phyriology, that all plants a^o peculiarly and specially 
adapted to the soU and climate they inhabit; or, in other words, their arganisation is fitted to the 
oouditions and rircumstunocs they ore bom under. If, therefbro, .wo wish to suoced in the ooolimatation 
of plants, we must make ourselvtiS acquainted with all the rircumstsnccs by whichHhey ore surrounded 
in their native locolities. Every region oftho globe has its appropriate vegetation. There are vcsgetaUe 
fonns adapted to every soil and climate, however cold, arid, or moist Some plants Inxuriate under 
the influence of light ond air; others prefer the riiode; some grow on the sides and summits of moun- 
tains; some in valkys; some in boggy places; some on the banks of rivers; and some in lakes. Tho 
physhud oirennistanoes by which cSch ^those localities, in any one country, is diaraeterized, ore very 
diflbrent Some are eharaeterised by a greater or less elevatiou above the sea; otfaen by more or less 
exposure to light V ^ nature of the soil ; each and all of these eiroumstanocs influence tho natural 
diiirihatinn of phmta. But there are other agents which influence the distribution of plants— heat and 
otddi because each individual is so organised as to grow only within certoin limits of heat and oold. 
GertidU ' conditions of the atmosphere, os regards temperature and moisture^ of the aoQ, as regards 
quantities and oompositions ; and of the situation, as regards altitude, exposure, and diriter: all 
influenee the distribution and localities of plants. These being the principal drcnmstances which 
fiftneiioe the ImnHtieB of plants, and all plants being tperiallyoonstituted to soil their native habitations, 
we ft onpe see what prindpleBorQjto form the basis of our operations in aU our attempts at BocUmatation. 

Kc^power of man can riter the ocnstitiition of a plant so as to make it grow and floarish under 
rinsumstonioee opposite to thbseundeV which it was hoaen. The question then arises, have we, in Great 
Britefo, sB thetaroumstanoes requisite to the well-being of plants finm oil tho tomperato regions of the 
globe f .We certainly haim not all these ; neverthdess, thm is scaredy a loosliiy in Gmt Britain 
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that not its own pecndhir phynool drcomstanoesj and hj improving them, it ie im ^dnion, fbnned 
from expenenoe, that we can get many plants, now esteemed too tender, to stand the dhnate of 
Britain. 

Though we. cannot change or oltor the constitution of'plants, still, 1^ cultiTatian, we exert a oon- 
trolling power over their habits. Every garden fhniiahes a thonsand frets to prove this. ToaeoliiiuiiAtion 
ore wc indebted for a great portion ik the dnest arnamenta of our gardens, the greater part of the 
delidous produce of our orchards, and a considerable proportion of the most oomnum and taluable 
productions of onr fields. * 

By aedimatatum wn have obtained many early varieties of vegetables. By this have tboiw 

ooi'ly variotios of potatoes been produced, which arc matured several weeks bcfiire other and later 
varieties. Here arc acquired properties, brought about fiy cultivation. « 

By cultivation we can mako our commonest shrub, which we thought most hardy, so tender, that 
the lightest frost will seriously iiyurc, if not kill tiuun. 

Wo have seen Common Laurq|u and Hollies, when removed from a moist rich soil and riielterod 
situation to pom' dry soil and exposed situation, Unger for a very short time and die. And we have 
seen other Laurels and HolUcs that were grown from cuttings in a poor soil and exposed place, when 
removed to the same exposed place where the dfriers died, to grow and do very well. 

Wc have also seen some hundi'ed acres of hiUy land that had been planted with Larch and Furs, 
and some six or seven yeai's after being planted one half were dead, and the other port Uttle better tbo-w 
when iiloiitcd. The wm'k hod been entrusted to a common labourer, who, in obedience to orders, got 
his trees fiwm a worm sheltered nm'sery, where they had been growing close together, as comfortable 
08 if they had been in a hotbed. was immense waste of time, labour, money, and land, thgongh 

igiiorunco of the plainest principles. Nor is this a mere isolated instance $ tiumsands such, though in 
a Less degmi, ore to be scon daily. Maeh os has already resulted fium aoclimatatioD, we have strong: 
reasons to expect much more important results. The thousands of beautiful trees which have been already 
ascertained to stand our etinmte, and which arc now being so extensively planted through the length and 
brearltli of th^land, will, a contuiy hence, give our Park scenoiy a grand and imposing appearance. 

W(' may ask, do wc olwn}*H proper measures to insure frvoumblo results, when wo commit to 
the open ground a newly imported tree, of whose cdhstitutional liabits we know but Uttle ? 

In u1< eases we most certainly do not For almost every new tree or shrub, no matter how hordy 
its constitution, is generally half killed with kindness. It is mostly planted in a “ snug comer,’* 
when* the soil is rich, deep, and moist, and well ^1leltercd ; and the oonsequenoe is late autumn growth, 
which, ne* c*r getting ri]K'ncd, is killed by the firot fr'ost. ’fhc eflbets of radiation in such aLtuatums is 
highly pn^judicM to tender plants. A voUey surrounded with low hills is more liable to the effects of , 
radiation than the toin* and sides of the hills themselves ; and it is a well-known fret that dew and 
hoor-fixNit are always more abundant in the former than in the latter sitoationB. Places surrounded by 
lofty and precipitous hills ore not included in this observation, for in such a oontnuy efibet is produced. 
Oentlo slq)CB, wliieh break the undulations of the air without naturally ciroumscribing the heavens, 
ore most efficient in promoting this action. Itodiation goes on upon the dooUvities of hills, and the 
air, which is condensed by the cold, rolls down and lodges at their fiset. Their sides are thus protected 
flrom the chiU, and a double portion fiiUs upon what some people ore apt to consider the more sheltei'cd 
situation. From experience wo know that the iiguxious c^ts of cold occurs chiefly in hoUow places, 
and that frusta ore leas severe on hiUs than in the neighbouring plains. The general practice, (we wiU 
not say is— for, thanks to the tpreod of knowledge, sounder principleB now prevail-— bat) haa, been to 
plout newly importod trees in low sheltered situations in preference .to hiU aides, and the leaultB have 
been that many plants peribctly hardy are in such places killed by the autumn ffrasts. We will men- 
tiim one plant that is safBdcutly ha^y to stand the djbuate of Britain, yet this plant haa bron killed 
in many places ly autumn, while in many other localities it has stood unlqjuredj this plant is 
Taxodium sempervirens. 

Aa almost every looalify in Britain has its own peculiar physical droumstanees, only gSBexal direo- 
tions con be given ibr acclimatation. The fbllowing course we have always iSrand attended wifri 
emmeut sococss . — Wo always choose, fiir ucwly-importiMf plants which we wirii to Aeftl™^***** , a 
rather elevated situation, naturally dry if possible, and not expoaed too much to sweepiiig winA j 
we endeavour to raise the temperature of the soii by dreinago and keepingjUt open. Our aim is 
to get the wood well ripened and in good time, that is, as early in Aie aeason as possible } and this we 
oocomiduh by ploeing our pots under the riroumstonocs we have Just described. By this mmauL 
have had the pleasure of seeing many plants, ihat-ltro generally domsens of the gie^nhouoeb 
our smTiest winters without iiguiy. * 
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JJow % 0yf « SmaU (3Mm^ iaimMata QuUkUAmaUunt Ai €9koMAi{^, or 7«i|Nwr<V • 

<0 AoCA i^wiS^ ByEimABDKiifVi Landioi^ Qaidaner, Birkcnl^^ London: 

B^buiy ft Evuu. 

IiAiniiOiiPBOABOBiiuiOkU^ dlotlior 10011061, tho^^ boon iminditod irilk olabontetrenti^wbioli voquiro 
0 month to road, and yoan to nndentandi haa new been illnatratod by one of thoao olementary woiln, wbioh may 
jiuHy be oonaidered u ateppmg-itonoa to the more lolid materioli of taate; and honto liie email matten of 
Landeoa^ Gardenineh the laying out of “ a qnazter^of an acrel*^ whiob Mr. Kemp otarti with, have never received 
tliat atteution whiob they detwcve', but have been left to the mere empizioiem, or the know-nolhingnew of "day 
gardenm;'* a idam of men whoae main oligeot ia ]diinder, and who ealonlate upon the gnllabiUly oT their 
employera aa a roady moana of enriofauig thcmadvea. It hue aomowhera been written by the late Mr. Loudon, 
thou|^ we cannot, at the proaont moment, call the placo to mind, that it ruquireB aa much mind or talent to 
manage pr epar /y a place of a quarter of an acre, with a &w framoa and hand-glaaaee— aa ono the aiao of 
Ghataworth ; and, no doubt, taking the word in its Ml acceptation, Mr. Loudon waa not fiur out of hia 

oaltiuloation. To make much of a amall place, roquiroa cqipiderable taate, perhapa more than whero there ia 
aciope auiBidont to oiiiy out great piindplea without ourtailmout; far there ia alwaya leaa difliculty to caizy out a 
deaign on a largo aoale than upon a ami^ one. 

llio wmka of Evelyn, Brown, Bopton, Oilpin, Price, Tjondon, Downing^ and othera, though individually 
excellent^ are ftr too reoondite and philoaophical for general roadera. Thoytroatof general prineiploB, and 1hoa|^ 
•ervioeaUe to the ooeupien of large oatatea, are wone than uaeleaa to proprietoia. A man of induatrioua 
habitBwafter yean of toil aa a City merchant or tradoaman, amamoe, aa he ought to do, aufldent to purchaao a 
amall eatate, and then his real trouUea begin. Ho widioa to build a oom&rtablo bouao, to lay out a email garden, 
and to put bia eatate in good order. He oalla in a friend who haa a takte for building, poriiapa a retired builder ; 
then, Mr. Jonee, hia gardening friend, who haa a beautiM place in Waloa, adviaei about the garden; and, poaaibly, 
a third party ia oonanlted aa to the management of the land. After mimtha, perhaps yean^ of continued aoheming, 
they find they are all wrong ; the houae ia impnqporly placed, the grounds have b^ backed and faawu into what, 
but from thdr eziatence, migjht have been oonaidored impoaaibls diapci) and Ihe proprietor, after having frittered 
thoueanda away, and jinking hii bouao cannot bo altonri, is advised, at last, to conault a landaoapo gardener, ao 
as to bring the garden into aometthing like riispe. Well, a profoamanal man ia called in, and wbat does ho find ? 
Hills raiaod hen, and hblea dug there, hero a walk and paziUol with it another walk, both very probably uBcleaBi 
planti and riiniba of the foreground j^uited in the background, and viee vena ; and, to crown all, the ground has 
not been drained, the bordorB trenched, nor the oacapo of water from the walks sufflbiontly provided fiir, and, the 
oonaeqiieBoe ia, the whole has to be pulled to pieoee and re-arranged. 

To remedy these tbrnga, and to aflhid peraana of limited income Ihe meana of judging for thomaplvea, and of 

- gaining a little insight into the first prindplea of Landaoapo Oardening, this little work haa boon prepared, and if 
Mr. Semp haa not done all that flutidiona pemona may require^ he baa done more than, Judging by prooodonta, 
could have been oi^eetod in a oompaaB so limited— and what he haa dono^ is done welL nio work ia divided into 
frar parts, vis., "Freliniinazy Conaidciratlona aa to the Choice of a Place ; What to Avoid ; What to Attain; and 
PnotioalDirootions;" and theae parts are divided again into lootloiiBind Bub-aectioDa, the latter being numbered^ 
and oadi oomploto in itarif We.have ruriy poniaod a work with which we have iSocm ao much ploaaod, the direc- 
tUma, whether esempUfying prinripka or practical detaila, being alike plain and to the puipoie, so much ao that we 
briiove an uninformed penon may toko it up, and learn moro from it in a fow days than ho would from tho huge 
woiki on the aame auljeot in half a life time. The groat &ult of the large worka on this aulgoot ia, they are too 
expauaive Air ordinaiy loaden, they deal too much hn groat principloB which few have an opportunily of 
eanying into praotiee, and h enc e, with the amateur, they bewilder whore they oug^ to infiam, and leave tho 
tyro to draw Ua own inffarancoa, vdiere prind^ea oug^ to have been laid down; in Ihot, they have aoared among 
oknda, and ihapaodlsed'about the aubliiiie and beautiM, wb^ Mr. Kemp baa takmi his stand on solid land, and 
ta]kedaboitit,Mifhettndantoodwfaathowiaako!it With' a Ibw exan^lea, boiTowed ftmn the work we mnat 
,oloae our prea^ notioe, but we riiall reour td^ with plaasure oocaaionaUy fiv an extract 

In the ftefuo, Mr. Kemp atatea a ihot which must be fiuniliar to every ono^ whether an ordinary or 
profwrtonal Tjaidaeape Qerdonar. Atpagafi^heohaerves^— 

* tfci aafter*B amyAy httaiae^ wtft gyl i wim rmsdjiiiagalultlfBwhkhhavo bom fldim lato hr w»t of 

wbe an oMrir lariat out sew gimida, or an HaUae to asMBd dat oomddanitiim and mUghtanaMiU, than to biralah oatlwiy 
artanttedidga fcHBariy wsnmittad, hi laoloooBiMidtopir- aowdorigaa. AsdtbodMtamtjmdaipwaeofnetllrint sooh 
erinthataomdoBdaaiMlBltangmiasligNattjwwmdaatlio onan am aoondj to onrmtiaialod. It la wiady ordained 
nWaat of InidMipe gardmtng, rnCTu* to ftili daftotla nudidy ftot wUIb o tomtUU Otjoet will tUU penaasmt 
attritoiWtala the *i§anMm ao lasiaetaMy fragoant. BEa Ms asd fawnalnt ddight onaytUag of a oantnar mtan la 
eatttfs, aagwant , tbatotharlmdaBap f tartwncm will totr Mm aaariy aan^ at aona parted or otbir, to pall aad dlagaal tbo 
mtiattiitoitlm, tbto ttolr aardaiB an aaon mipteyad to adad." 

\ HndtttilMpart^^"Wliatto Avoid,** the folkwingk worth maiUag^Mocntriningaanie Bound good aanae:-- 
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•'PtowiUrttegmtMntfinoMpmleBtiiilit^ tetahtob ud ODBNqonQjrtaMiaij. tt te tlvoat impoidida ikv 

iriio]aywtgaxd«utetliMiudv»ii A iny hom to to ottMnito t£w dMopb whtab fs «w onidi ud 

mind mawnutamed to gwwiriUw^ eg to toke In > aiuntor «f ito doMlyfunottidto lijptoitotlaBi. Aiigr pQttkm of fhM*, 
Ming didaoto Ota glaaoe^ flndinttt tto dJfflnmit potato floip ttoroteo^ whlehiiioy to ■oneiiory to tout ontttoofltooB oroaU 

toModtolaiidNiipewptfdnliigaaatoonAaadf iiiudto^ Imlldliiga, itonUtoptooedM brfronfto«idliM|nMltoolrito 

vhkliorttonLOoainflitiuitaUTto oppU^dtoonnlnMontnr- aadtoMBMiiotatUowodto totooontaoetoiaitttBk 
togtoonmpiM man than ooa to noUy attalaod. Ono thi^ “Anoftor mode la whioh the efltot of a gaidai mrf to 
toteraaottoria, etdUtomt tbuBiOliaerredaBdUked, to BOBie namdtotoomiMikbetogaimedatfi^ totoetonaatfotoofmaa^ 
•lmllarplaeethattoTjBltod,aad eBflh Ja BDOoetfivdyiriahadto or gimqw of mtoed dinito aad flowen o'! tho 

to traiutorTed to the otaaervor*e««n garden, Yrithoat regard to lawa. Ilita to a vary eommoa ftdUag, aad one whiah giiall/ 
ttottnemftoftoloQaUty,ortoi«latlaato«liattaaa ptevtooily dtoflgiiiMaplaae;«qjeda]lyaa»ivtoralataBdodOBl3rtorflair«ca» 
toendou. AaelghtoararafrlandhaaaiilaoeiawhtohQertafai inoh toda oraally lamala Taeoat aad naked Itar aoveeal moalto 

fMtuna are eaquhdtdy developed, and thoao are at oBoeaooibt Inttojrear. Ftower-todaitoo^ wheniatrodnoedtoaajqoaiitllif 
to be oopied. The praotloe of cutting up a garden into nmn on a ^gudl lawn, have an eueedtoiHy artUldal appaeraaee^ 

ftognienta, which to unhappily <tf too itoquantoeattrreaee^ lathe remfaiding one of the dharaeter eommen to chiMren*B gardeaa. 

natural reiudt of andL aetata of thlnga. They intertom aadly wtth aU Idma of hnadthi tornianyi aad 

" Then are aeveral waya in whlolh a plaoe nuy be Mitered repoae. 
away, ao aa to be wholly deflolent la dumoter end beauty. It **A alffl aioraatilkiag toterrapIloatotoatiMaBtiAd eoati- 
niay be too ainch broken up In ICa feiwrai a am mga m eiiii and nulty, wbtoh doea ao mudh to tho way of pnduetog atoe nd 
thto lathe worat varletyofthefliult, beeanaelaaataaaOy mended, expranJon, oeeniu when taw m e e w o i y dieMent are totroduoed 

and moat oonaptenoua. To aim at eompilaing the prtootoal totoaplaee. Theaemay toem^kqredto detachpartoofamy 

toaturea proper to iho largeat gardena in thoae of the nmat dlftoeat dutflbteri or,aalatbeo]deyBtamofhedgtot-topera- 

Umited aim, to aurdy not a worthy epedeaof IniltatlnH, andonj onlar portfanu^ may aimply to Intended to obenge the eoene 

which can only exdte ridicule, and end In dlanppointmaiit aoddenly, or ftirntoh oertnln Unee whtoh are prohnbty auppoaed 

There la a vide dltlbronoe between that variety whtoh to ao de. to aooord with the general charoeter of the honee. Not only, 

alrable, and tho eeparatton into minute porta, or Uendlng of however, ore fhoee ftannal dMatona moatly luedmlaeahle In a 

Inoongnioua matertoto, now depnwated; the fanner being quite limited epuee. but all kinda of aaparadag Unm, though variod 
oompatihle with both unity and almplldty. and broken In the moet artftil meaner, mint tooondemned, aa a 

** A plaee may likewtoe and anally he too mueh carved up rale, nnlna when the pleoe to toloro^ large. Iheae xenurin 

into detached parttona, or ovenhadowod, or redacuHimpparent of eouiae do not apply to ptontattona or Aaeaa hntwow^tho 

atoe, by ptanli»i too fer|w^. Treea and ahniba eonatltute tho Utiihen or idaeaureHiantoa, or bobwoon tho latter end the flato; 

gmtoat ornamenta of a garden; but they aoonbeenpeiUeagxee. nor do they teftr to thoae Irregular numne of dinibi or trem 

able, when a pluoo to ovcr-itin with them, by oontraoting the which may oomMimea be thrown portly aonoa a town, toooea* 

apaw, and ohuUing out light, and rendering the gram imper- aiem a frooh aoene bdiind them. Th^ are aimply afanad at oneh 

feet, and the walka moaay. Nodiing oonld to mon damp, nnd aeparatlng Ihm, whether of ftnoe or plantotion, oa might to 

gtoomy liod oanfinod, than a amoll plaoe too mneh eumbered dtopenaedwith, or far whtoh then to norealneoeoalty; atweU 

with pluntottona. Nor to ita Influencea on tho hgelth of the aa being ftirthor oppoeed to the pnottoe of qdlttlig op » pleae 

ooouiiani'' at all on aidmportant oonaldenitlon ; far when aun into minute porta, Inataod ofmakiagit •• apooloua and airy aa 

and wind eaimot get free play, a motot and atngnant air, vary pdaalbte. 

Injurioua to all animal Ufa. to neoaaaarily ocoanlaned. ** Partly far the noma Juat aUegad, and aiao beoanae thoy 

**]lntiftliubetheeBM! withngardtoanyaiiperilnouBvagt- introduoe ugly atripa of a eouplinionriy dUfanot oedour on a 

tatlon in general, it to much nuirt troe In respect to largo tlndior lawn, a aiiftoipitohp <tf mOa^ beyond whatan abaolutely reqoto 

trooa. To Intraduoo or retain many of theoe in a amaU gard<'n ai^ la ynj iinitoalnilde in a amoll pteoe of grouiid. It to 

to quite oontrary to all tho prindplM of good taate, and oondn- aohnowtodgto that numeroue walka oondnoo to varlely; hut It 

dve only to trouble and dfaconifart All the ovila which attend fa mueh better to have only that modento amoimt of the latter, 

g rodundaney of the lower forma of planta on graatly aggravated, whtoh oon be attained without the eaerilloiafBlmpltolty. Walka 

and carried to their highaatpoint, by aeimilaroverg nvth of traeo. that have nodeflnite or anlltolentlyimportuit olpeot, and donot 

*' In the fmmedtate n^hbourhood of the houao^ moreover, aerve to nveal faatnrea or aapecta of a ptaeob that would otliar- 

tt to porricularly dealniUe that trooa and ahntba ihould not wine be Imperfactly aeon or eutinly loat, on olwayi to hi 

abound. Indepoiulently of dnriEoning tho windowo, they com* ' avoided, ae deatmjlng the amoothmaa^ eontlnuonowaa, and 
muntoate grout ^ the walli^ and prevent that aotian cutont of a lawn, and producing a povigty and of 

ofthewlndqpontbebuildiiigiriitohaloneoBake«pltdty,coau> general eftot.** 

And, again, at page 40, under the head, *'Geneisl leading Prindplei^'* the ibUowiiig eseeipt if ooReot^ and 
to thopuipooe: — 


*■ A garden alundd have man or laao aliBpllelty, aaoordlng to 
tti atoe and ohoneter, in Ita uialu outUnoa, atnngemonta, and 
furnltun. ThetranaltlonalnUdumldBUbaeaByandflowliig, 
tlicUaeaallgneohil,thedeoairattonaatogant Very mraly wlU 
a amoll gaxdm bear beiag AunUhed with any atrikliw evidenoea 
of wealth, iwlnmixy, or otoboratlon. TbehandahauldUniahlt 
BO Ughtly aa to leave few traoea ofitaoperation. Ita fenna and 
flgnm ompat an tohegenUy rounded off, and unite aofUy with 
each other. Lawn and gmvel, ahrtO^ tree, and flower, rnnat 
appear to belong to one another, and to lit Into fheptooe la whtoh 
f^oeeur. 

*' At the lamo time the tofatooeg whtoh arian feom a partial 


and ptooaliig invotutton of porta, feom alight and fri-milWa 
chanm and flwn that artfhl BrrnganMDtoralaj^ptaatoand 
groupB whtoh psodooea freahneaa of agpoot and nownpoa ofTtoto 
front BO many diflbnnt pobito of view, muat not be milaiitiiil 
Per a garden mey be all that la eonoot, and taatoftil, and eloari. 
eal, and yet, U kaa ^ Un ou Mn d eountonance, prove dull, toma^ 

hind and boyond which haa not bean eiidond —novelty of 
ezprandoi^ murlatton of agpeot, an olliiriiwattnurttoa onw^ 
aftor higbar beauttaa-tlia t ooBotltatBi^ la both InMaaeoi^ tho 
life, the apirit, and thoaharm. Zntrtooey K ih feat, tim my 
Bonl of Landaonpe gartadiig." 


In oondurion, we oonlUeiiilT leoonunend the wmfc to aU who an a oeki n g infimintioii on thia iatareatiiig 
anlirfeot; and if young gaidaDOEo apend their winter eyeuinga in eg imnit ti n g aono of ihe loading priiuripleB to 

SSIktllinmnii * , 

2t« JMm A w it n.— Vton lb. Vortam lUtad OUw Mnio* of It, Eotliadtiiiil Boibty, te 

aitiiAofnewMoulanawBaaitoQf Ihalbirt olilMto to whiidi he attend^ In hit Ife unantim tba 
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liMiityoftiieTuietioBBeonbylil^BtShaiigbAe; lioirliehMidofyelWjaiidpiiiplo, aiidblneior^ and at one 
timii Mtv ond puxplea) aome nearly liladL; at another, dark piupleB, lilai)a,aBd d^red. Afterwirda, having 
diaoovered that these things came from a place only aiz or ei^t miles from Shangfaae, Mr. Fortune teOa us that 
ha proceeded there daily during the time the difihront jdanta were coming into Uoom, and secured some moat 
atriking and beautifiil kinds (now in the garden of the Hartmultanil Society). The name Mouian seema to be an 
alteration of the word JBoUmf the usual naihe of these plants in' Japan, oe wo are tcdd by Kssmpfor, who adds that 
it is also called tkmnigvM and SaiUkmigy$a, As the Japanese name the common Fecmy Asha jakn and AIsAe 
they seem to think the Moutan and Ftefmy distinot genera, in which we quite agree with them. It is to 
bo suspected, also, that more spooioB than one is oompi^onded under the common name of Tree Fssony, even 
althougdh ae u probaUo, the Poppy Moutan (P. papavcracoa) diould be a more ^'aiioty of the common kind; fhr 
lome of the Japanese kinda are aaid to from rapi^y a woody stem eight or ton feet high— a ataturo which the 
common Montana would only gain after many ylan in ovon favourable dimatea. The Chinese and Japanese are 
said to reckon their varieties of Moutans by hundreds, as wo do our Boses. It is not improbable, noig that the 
single, and, very alin^tly double lands, are beginning to eatablidi themaolvoa in Eunq^ that we too dull have the 
same domiiium over them aa over Camellias and ChrysanthomumB. The largest collection of these plants yet 
brougjht to Europe is that of Dr. V. Siebold, who imported thorn from Japan in 1844. — Fkr» Gard. 
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FLOIFEIWJAKDEN.— IN-DOOK DEPART- 
MFJNT. 


OwMc r aetoiy. — The time has now arrived when the 
Coliaervatory, if mnperly supplied with flowers, wQl be 
much enjom; for, as the ice Xing, with hia crystal 
mantle, will soon wrm out-door flowers in hia cold 
embnu^ the few my flowcis in this house become, by 
oontr^ more and more enchanting. At the pre^t 
tiinOjit dionldbo gay with the following plants : — ^Fancy 
and Bearlet Pelaigoniunis, Perpetual Boses, TropoBolum 
Lobbii, and the dwarf double Scarlet; Begonias of sorts, 
Loschenaultiaii, Epacris, Ericas, and ComeUiaa; H«l- 
iotrqpiiui^ Epiphyllum tnincati^ and varieties, l*ri- 
mul^ Cinermiaa, Lueulia gratissima, and Hndana; 
Afdumenes and Oesneras of sorta. Add to these Chry- 
santhemums, and a few sweet-scented and vaxiogatod 
plants, and you have a sdendid diiqday. Keep every 
plant and pot acrupuloudy dean, and take groat care 
to maintain a sweet and healthy atmosphere. Water 
such plants as require it; but do so cautioudy, more 
e(qpeoia11y to the tender plants. A little fire will be 
neooBBBi^ throned the day, oocasUmally, to expd damp; 
but avoid Arcs at night as much as poasiblo. Ventilate 
fredy on all frMrourablo oocsasioiu^ but avoid odd 


Ormpifw.— This house, with its gddon fruit, will 
now be a gbrions sight, and will well r^y any trouble 
pnavuraaly taken to bring the firnit to perfMon. Dis- 
oontUnie syringing, and keep a oomparativdy dry but 
bealtfay atmoq^here. Hie puntte, ezoept those in small 
poll, will not require any water for the neact two 
monihq unless the weather is very severe, and the use 
ef Are leodera it necessary. The temperature by Are 
heat, must not esooed but it is not wise to let the 
tampeiature foil below 38*. Gather the fruit as it bo- 
oomos flt^ that is a little before the akin is tiioroughly 
coloured. During the winter take oara to wash 
thoroughly such planta as require it, both to destroy 
Inieohb pipw^ , 

JhrvAig-ileMiii-^Tlie foremg ofbulbomust nowoom- 
miBOB in eanieat^ and BuooeBBiaaB of such thingi asa^ 
ijBqaired, must be introduood every forbiin^t ; out aue- 
* ossa is vwy douhtfril, unless the pots are foil of roots. 
A fitw TiU^ Asaleoa, Bbodoraa, Xalmia glauoa, Bho- 
dedahdEons, and Perpetual Booea viuay also be intro- 
- ^ andPinka, BweetWilliama, andLily of theVal- 
foN^towardatlmMafth^ Start tom gmdually 

or they on sure to go Uiud, and throw the 


Afefv. — my former directions have been attended 
^ this house wul present a very gay appearance ; and, 
in order to jumlong this, it is abedutdy nucessary that 
all decaying leaves and flowers dioultl bo removed so 
soon as they eeom to perfonn their necessary fonctiens 
upon thepiant No kind of dirt—sudi os filthy pots 
or suifiiiie-Boil ovorgrnwn with liverwort or moss — must 
bo allowed, and Wf^ tables, and floors should bo alike 
dean and dry. Give air freely on all fovourable occa- 
sions, and kom the temperature from 46** to 66'* Arc 
heat ; water thorouj^y when it is required; but on no 
account until then. Embrace ovc^ opportunity at 
your disposal for the perfect eradication of nil vermin ; 
keep a good supj^y of various -sised stakes, niinibur- 
stifAs, crocks, and pots; also a good assortment of 
soils in a dry placo; when fires ore reoiusite, light 
them in time to provmit the necesttity of driving them 
to the danger of every thing within the house. 

Or^a Uwm , — ^Where a g^ cdlootion of these arc 
well cultivated, a beautifrd mi^y of many of the most 
effective of the whole order will, at this dull sisison of 
the year, impart to the house such a degree of enj w- 
ment, that to our minds nothing can vie with it 
instance, if properly managed, it will have a tempera- 
ture frm 36* to 70* Fahrenheit; the atmosphere so 
ohuged with moisture os to bo agreeable to any consti- 
tution. The attraction of this house just now will bo 
found in the following plants, which are generally in 
bloom at this time of Ihoyear : — Cattkya uliiata, ono 
of the most gmigeous of all orehida ; Dendrobium 
duysanthum ; Zygqpotalum— sovoral Iri^ ; the lovdy 
Epidendrum Bkinneri ; the viol^soented C]^liidiunu ; 

Oneidinm Papilio, ywii AmpIIih nfrimTia^ 

PhalsBnqpsis amabilis, and many othen. Theae^ wdl 
' arranged, constitute a charm peculiar to them olono. 
Continuo former dimetiouB. Avoid cxcitenient of all 
IdndsL or it will act injurioutiy upon tho whole ooUeo- 
tion. J. G. 


QREENHOU8E HARD-WOODED PLANTS. 
Although at this season when there is oomparativd.y 
little to dot r^t hs if previous direotionahavo been at- 
tended to),<|Kll aonltivator who tskeain interest in his 
plants never needs stand stiU. There is always some- 
thing that may be improved. It tends mudi to pro- 
mote the healmuwdi as the meral appearance of the 
ooUeotion, if the aituatuma of the difloraDt specimens 
■renowandthenobanged. BesideiiSniihapirooesBwill 
often discover the deshniotive attaoka of inseota or mil- 
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dew whioh might othorwiBoooceaunL mudh miadhief be- 
ihra they wereporoeiTed. 

It is « good plen to giye the plants of the Tariotu 
qieoies of Lesohenaulti^ Piiiiolm Polyga^ Bor^ 
nias, and penfaepa some omera, a good fiimigating in tfaii 
month, for, although the Leadnenaultiae may appear 
niiito clear to the naked ere, perhaps after the fhrniga- 
fionthey wUl be fbund to nave been ooverod with small 
greon fly. Plants of Gaidoquia Hookerii shouldnowhe 
growing Ihioly in a cool part of the atove. Shift, stop, 
and tio them out oa they roquire it, ui order to make 
nice buidiy idonts for flowering next summer. Towards 
the end the month the varieties of Kaloaanthos may 
be ahiftod ; this is best done now, fur, if left till spring, 
it may bg unfovouiaMe to a good head of bloom. 

A fow of the New Holland plants, such os the early 
flowering Dillwynias, Hoveas, Ikironias, fto., may bo 
had in Unom a month or twn befuro their natural time 
by intruducing them into a very moderate heat; but boar 
in mind that they will not stand hard forcing. Make a 
little flru occasionally to dry up damp, and attend to 
other matters as in last mon^ 

jMleaa . — Towards the dK^of the month some of 
tlie new kinds that arc to be iiiodc the most of in tlie 
ouBuinii year should be shifted and placed in heat, whore 
they mxm begin to grow fVooly* If an curly dis- 
play of bloom is wanted, introduce into heat, in suc- 
cession, some of the forwordcst pliiuts. No^ua odds so 
mwth to the beauty uf the <}onscrvBlory os a few g^ 
speeinieiis of Aenlea. The sorts lK>Kt odiip^ fur forcing 
are those liaving the habit of the old Indica flltia. The 
otlior varieties, such us Iiotcritia and its hybrids, are 
boat for late flowering. 

CamdUm. - •Hern every thing should be in perfect 
ordfir, und the whole culioction rapidly advancmg into 
Idnom. See that the opening buds are not injnr^ b>’ 
exposure to (ndd currents of air, but koop tlio house 
moderately warm without emj^yiim murii flie ht'Ot 

Ji P* 

WotttKerff . — ^Thc siKicuuon plants mo now in a oom- 
imratively dormant state, and ruquiro little attention 
txwondthat if looking sharpy out flir mildew, and 
talcing core Uiat they do not suflbr than tiio want cd^ 
or from receiving too miieh water. Avoid fires oslong 
as you can, except occasionally in dull weather, in the 
day time, to expel damp; but, if von can avoid it, do 
nut allow your plmts to beoome froaen. If not done 
befuro, tio and train any plants which roquire it^ rccdl- 
leoting flinner dirootions that stakes ore only necossaiy 
evils, and that the fewer you uao the better your plants 
will look. 

Seaih Hilf. — ^Athmd to young stedk, obsorving nearly 
the aamo miierd ruloa oa for speoimen jdants. Cover 
seouroly m seme weather, but ventilate feedy when 
the weather permits. W. F. A. 

GREENHOUSE SOFT-WOODED PLANTS. 

iWsipDftttfiM,— A critiaal season has now arrived 
for the management of these plants; every core moat be 
taken to remove all decaying and si^rflnous loaves and 
riiQots. Tie out as thin os possihl^ so as to leave the 
of the plants open to admit the air U gA* 
Give all the air possible every fevourshle opp o rtimty, 
taking care to avdd cold draughts as much as poiaiU^ 
whidi azo very mjurious to the jdanta, portioulBriy those 
which are in a ftito state of growth. jKeep them at all 
timosnear the to prevent their drawing. Stir the 
sur&ee ocoasumally to keep the soil qpoii,lud top-dreaa 
sudi os require ii Where speoimen plants are 
required, some may yet be dnfted into huger pots, 
lumg fer this poipoao a good rich oon^ost^ prepared 
of wA tuify loam, with same wdl derapoaed oow 
onfl hone-duiig ; mix a liberal poitum of simd^ which 
Is neoessaiy at this Season of the year to oany off the 


water fteely. Dzeiflarith hraken potdierds, end char^ 
ooaL Suoa plants w ore required &r early fezeing 
may now be a little closer, which will eause them 

to throw up their flewen. The best Unds for the Hurt 
flowering ore Admiral Napier (red), Alba miiltiflori 
(white), Xaneii (flesh oolour), Gkn w the Soariets (a 
brilliant aoarlot with white centre). For aseeondozioik 
Oenerd Wariiington M). SnrpM No^ ^), ud 
Mrs. Johnson (iM oolour). Withe modeinte tempe- 
rature, those wu bo found to answer well flw the two 
first crops. Groat oare must be token in waterings flv 
on this the health of the plants will greatly depmid. 
They jdiould be allowed to get quite dir before water- 
ing at this season of the year. l^tameoooaaionaUy 
in the middle of the when the sadiea are open, to 
dry out the damp. The Fancy vazieties bemg more 
tender than the fim^ing, will not require so muoh air. 
Look voiy carcflilly mto tho plants to see that there are 
no dooaying leaves or shoots, fiir if this is not attended 
to tliey azo very liable to damp off and loose their 
brandies. In potting these always keep the collar ^ 
the plants above the suifeco of the noil, and drain veiy 
feecly ; thin feequently, and koop the flower-huds pulled 
out, to throw the straD|rth into the wood. Fumigate 
ouoasiomilly to prevent the groen fly. 

OrfesaferuM. — Lode very oorefliUy to these, and keep 
them dear of all small leaves and shoots. Peg down 
the shoots of the herbaceous varieties, that they mw 
root up tho stem, which will give them strengui.* If 
wdl rooted, pot into lat|ser pots such as require it A 
good rich compost is iudupensable, with a good portion 
of silver sanA Drain tharoug^ly, and keep dow fbr a 
fow days. Fumigate oocaMionally, to prevent the green 
fly, as they seldom rally if. those are allowed to gain 
gnmud. A littlo warmth is necessary for tho more 
tender kinds. Give plenty of air every fevouraUe 
opportunity. Water sparinalyj and see that they are in 
actual wont before you ap^uy it Stiiriiig tho surfoee 
now and then is necessary, to keep the soil open. If 
kr-e enough, prick off such seedlings as were sown list 
muoth for lato summer and autumn flowering. 

CiNsrariM. — Continue to give huger pots to nuh as 
are required few qiecimen plants, and piok out thehearU 
ofaomeoflheBtzDngQiitforlateflowming. Lookosze- 
fully fbr mildew, and dust with flowm iff aolphur any 
plant that may M aflbetod with'it Psg them down as 
they got long enough, and Uiin out all ^ small loaves 
to throw the whole of tho sap into the leading dioots. 
Give all the air possiUo in fine weather, and do not 
exposo them to a damp atmosphere, wliddi will cause 
tho mildew. 

JfeiffoM.<-Tum beeps of soil snd manure, and lay 
them im iu ridm so that the frost and air may out on 
them. If Bot already done, houso some fbr winter use, 
Take every opportunity in had weather to wash pota; 
for much m aueoess de^ds on clean and diy pots when 
the plants are put into them.. H. R. 

FLOWEBrGARDEN.— OUT-DOOR DEPART- 
MENT. 

Wn should bear in mind tliat flowerrganlening os prao- 
tued in the present day by intelUgent gaideneia, u not 
the growth of a year or two, but the zesnlt of many 
years eff observatun and atudy, and also that it is for 
from perfect, notwithstBnding sU the additioiui which 
have been mode to it of late, m foe improvement of the 
forms of beds and ooiloiirB of flowon, os well as ofoa^ 
oontiivazioes, whioh foe improved drill of the gaidener 
has bzousht into merel use. This is, as it amnild be^ 
to meet the ouwm comae of things. The ijystB m of 
flowBis took itq rise at a time when all was 
a in flowar-gardeni^ and, oomaaquently, 

^eiple wai aaen anywhere in^foe onviga- 

ment; but it a not so now, for year by year foe flotrer- 
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godMi hm Imtn. nnUas ImnwfUgln m, iti own 
AiptMiiTe fimm, nrinowin to gmoe and direct ii% m 
tlu Einiiatuiiiaif ue beaeaiid the anraamient of tlie 
eoloBra of ibe flowwii fiw beyond anytnmg that the 
beet of lie bave aooompliahed er eonoeiTed of flower- 
gardening. No **oomuig ohuige'' in the teeto of the 
people oen oilbct the prinoiiilo of meeiing flowon, 
otherwin than for good, if that taeto baa been anived 
at by diwniaung the beantiea anddefonaitiaa of ob|oati, 
with an intdligcnoo soflicientLy laiaedabore the oommoD 
ideas of art, aa to be able to maaa into one thought a 
range of qnalitiea, ao broad and ao nnivenal in thoir 
nat^ aa to be applioaUe to a more aBathotie age than 
tibia in wbidh we live. The princii^e of SMaabig 
odlouraia capable of indeflnito oaqmaitLaiL andthaxefcro 
now and beautiftil fimoa may ocmtinually bo looked fur 
from it; but thiaia not to bo espocted by planting amall 


I mnat eantion amatoan agamat befaig in a hurry 
in cutting back theae that were budded laat aummer, 
and partundarly to boar in mind, that to gat a Tory 
Tigoi^ growth next aummer, the buda muat be kept 
in aa donnant a atato aa poanUe during the winter, 
whidi can only be done by leaving the uw ahoota of 
the atocka uncut till the commencement of ipring. ^ 
Jtoaw MV ibti.--Attend to thoae intended for fhroing; 
and keep them protected from heavy raina or anow; 
and thoae that are required for early ibreing, may be 
pruned, and aet in a cold pit with plenty of air. 

JfoitfMa— Proceed with planting; mamuing, and 
and any other work that may be done now, aa 
there ia aura to be plenty of work to be done in the 
apring. Oet aU Iho atotka for the next yeai'f budding 
iwnted aa early aa oouveniont, aa they genorolly grow 
better finr being planted in autumn. H. M'M. 

.drtorviiMi. — ^The practice of middling newly-planted 
txeea and ehniba cannot be too mndi enforced, end it 
may also be very boneflcially ajmlied to auch aa arc 
elroiidy eataUiahed, particuledy m caaca whore great 
luxurianuo end a quiuk growth are doaimblc!, or v^cro 
the Boil ia very poor. GRm atning docompoBM manure, 
where it can be apared, is beet in moat caaca, but aa that 
ia not conenUy to be bad, attention muat be paid to 
alwuya keening a good aum^y of leavea coUouted every 
Bcaaon, and thrown into brapa, whidi ahould be occa- 
‘ tnallyvtuiiied during aummer, and wheeled out in 
fovouraldo weather at thia aowon. When ground ia 
undergoiiig the proooM of trenching previous to plant- 
ing, a good supply of auch kinda of conipeat ahould bo 
incoipOTatod into too loil, and caro ahoidd bo taken to 
aocuro the thorough pcrfinmance of too operation both 
of trenching and mixing too compost ; a litUe extra out- 
lay in toil primary stage will be amply repaid by 
inoTOBBed vigour and luxuriance in after yeaxa. In 
preparing bi^ far Bhododendrana, Aaalcaa, and other 
American jdanta, wo first trench too natural ground two 
or throe feet deep, then apply whatever odditio^ compost 
is neccflaary, auto aa sand, poaL doosyed leavea, and 
manure, and then turn toe wbelo baclnrardB and fi>r- 
warda, ao aa thorougbly to inoorporato the whole. 

The prinoi^ operotiona both in thia department 
and toe ahrnbbery, will oouBiat of plantiim and remov- 
ing, until stopped by too frost. For jdm practical 
instrnctiona on toe mode of oonductmg many of these 
cqtcntiona with advantage, the reader u rofenwd to too 
frtoted Bitiolee whidi have from time totime appeared 
in too pegOB of thia work, bearing on the aubje^ and 
deaerving of too highest consideration. I inll now 
proceed to notice a fow moro desirable dirubs. 

The Borboria flunily aflbrd some highly deairable 
torabaforanutenraorBnuILproprietorik Thoyflouxito 
boat in a lig^t soil. * 

The common EngUah BeibeiTy or Jforforw 
flnms a highly ornamental olgeot when Imined aa a 
standard, aid j^ted singly on the lawn, ao mudi so 
indeed as to oxdte umvenu admiration in the autumn. 
Whan toe berries are ripe it has often been compand to 
an eoonnoiia Fnohaia. 

Jforforfr SiHeir (MagdlanV ia also a very homxtifhl 
torub, producing a groat abundance of deep ydlow 
flowura, oantnitmg adminUy with the denee deq^ 
green of the fidiage. 

t. tjmMfUit (Mwllm), » W..p»iri« dnob; 
flowere fredy, md well adapted sir rook work. 


natebee of one plant here, and another patch a little 
larger then, with the brown earth intemiptodLy star^ 
ont jMitween them, but by large and small maaaea, rich 
with frilncoB, and wdl eontrurted in oobnr, ao aa to 
toow each bed in all its individuolity of diaractor, 
wbidi Bome peo^ tlunk, and not without good roaaon, 
wili be too case with other things berido flowexa, in too 

** gtirtA timA Ttt altiwutiimii in jdona 

of existing flower-gardens, or in fonniiig now ones, 
stu^ the fonns and foaturea of the plo^ and then 
adi^ your plan aooordingly. Look from various points 
of ught, and that moro tnon twice or toric^ for toe 
aye will embraoo moro and moro ovory time it rotunu 
to any point of aght» n&til, at last, it roata aatiafled 
with a fow expre^vo Bnoa. Whenevor the weather 
wiU permit, ppmmta andframeaas much aa poBaiblc, to 
toe air in t b<M W stnuturoa, gnil harden the 
th^ contain. Damp air ia very iniurioua ; but d^air, 
in toe aboenoe of frost, tooiud be allowed to pan 
rapidly throng anumgat the i^ta, and it will cany 
away all superabundant mowture. Sometimes a little 
fire neat may beneoeBoary for a like puxpoee. J. C- 
Jfow Owrdrm . — ^Toko every fovourablo opportunity 
that too weather eifon to mooood with the plontixm al 
thoae ebruba, and be carofiil to aecuro every standard aa 
soon u it ia planted, from beingblown about ThiaiaalBO 
a xood ooaaon to give aaristanco to thoae eetabliahod in 
beos, or to atendards standing singly. Those in beds 
ahould have the surfimo of too soil taken off about four 
mfshea de^ and then the under soil toould bo gently 
loosened, but not to injure the nol^ and the ground 
wdl aaturated with strong numuro water. Where this 
cannot be pneurad from fennenting dung, a good sub- 
etitute, may readily be found in night-eaU, which may 
be diluted with five times its bulk of rain or pond water, 
pouring it over toe anxfoco^ leaving the bed for several 
days to dry again: it may then be filled up with some 
gm rich from Boi], end left till the season arrives. In 
gexdenB in toe vuaiiity of large towns, where flceeh soil 
u difficolt to procure, the eome soil may be used again, 
with some rotten dung added to it 

As the leeaon has now arrived that we may daily 
expeet frost, the Tea-aoeutod and other tender Boaee 
wm zequirB attending to^ Be in xeadineae for proteot- 
m where large qnantitiea ef such kinds ere grown. 
The moat eamtifMu and ttfo way will be to take them 
npu and ky tiiem in ao, that they nray be protooted by 
r^ heing bent over; and mate laid cn them ee ooouiun 
mar leoinie. I «wwih— »«* hr ononiiiB • freniih aerooe 
a be^Nb^flve md a half irot wide, md put in the 
pkento in a doping diieoticn, so tost thrir heeds are 
witiUn n fliet eftiie ground; from flfleon to t h i rty 
plmliaMybtmdinene tranch. Ith0n.flBimt^ 
tmuh by opemnf anatoer, end kylk mother kt of 
plmts in the ohm w«r, md egntinue doing ao till aU 
mm dene. I pretoot, at this way, from digfat to flfteen 
hoMidied every winter, and they grow md flower most 
VtotoiAdly to^ fldlowmg auaunor md autunm. 


Tbkh ea well as the three ftiUowuig, are 
very beautiflil free-flowering daub% md ere well 
•daptod for pbuting to flrmt irf lasger-growing torubi; 
also for iatowixfag with B hodode n dronamdAaeleaa, to 
which they firm every useful ai^anct both for controat 
of fidiage and flowers. 
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JM«rt« npeM (Kortih Ameriini\» 8 yii., JT. repmM, 
lliiBuaa exeelleetTuiety Ibr took and alio Ibr 
planting under tiie shade of trees, or on Yeey steep 
iMuiks, where it soon Axes itseU^ and prevents the 
ommUing down of the suzfhoo. 

A fueiaUam (Xorth Ameriet).*--Syn., 

« a fine variety, having a very distil fidiago, with 
a glauuous appeaianoo. 

J}. nerwtta ^urth Aneiica).— Sy^, JT. phmam. 
Another very derirablc distinet-grawing variety, cnc- 
ooedingly eompaet and oloeo in its hamt; should bo 
extensively omidoyGd as a border plant. J, G. R. 

Jwvulat mid JMpmUkmt . — ^Take every advantage 
of the ftvounble state of the present weathor in sub- 
jectifig* these to its benefit b;|r having the lights quite 
off the frames. The plants will roquiro to be pused 
over, dconod, and tho injured loaves out out, os also 
any premature pips ; oloaning out any dust or dirt that 
may have oooumulatod sinoe placing them in their 
winter quaxten. Take also especial core that they are 
not suffering finm damp by drip or otherwise ; and bo 
prepared with mats, or some other coverings in caso of 
a Buddon ohongo in tho wsaflicr ; but careflUly avoid 
covering, unless absolutoly indispensable finnthe safety 
of the plants, as too frequent coverings tond greatly to 
weaken the plants, and unfit them for braving cold. 
This applies also to CamationB, IHcotees, &c. 

Otirmliom mid iViutsrs.— Attend tif thfi layers of 
these, and cut out any of tho leaves that aro spotted, as 
a iireveiitive of its flirthcr progress ; *pauiiig the 
plants over and cleaning os the AuricuhiuL 

Dahlieu, --Many of the roots of these that have thin 
stringy tubers will require examination to dean off 
the nimildinesB, or they will he found to decay before 
thi time nrrivt^s fiir their being ]da«!cd in heat to moke 
plants tor the beauty of next autumn. 

Jffoi/phoekt may still bo inentased by cuttings in 
gentle heat, and seedlings pricked into pots and for- 
warded, will Uonm in peribotion twxt summer. 

Pmmn in Ijcds must bo secured from cutting winds 
by fom-lHinghs, or some other material, when small 
hand-lights are not in use; those in pots in frames 
cleaned, oml sulgocted to all the air possible in mild 
open weather, watering only when dry, and then with*^ 
much discretion. 

Pinlu roquiro but little attontion Just now. See that 
tho winds do not twist them to and iro ; which may bo 
avoided by plocdng small sticks or jwgs as suppi^; 
guard also from the attoolu of rabbits 1 ^ netting or 
some weHl-tanod cord, whidh they have a great oqeo- 
tiontoposa. 

-pieso, if planted when reoommondod, will 
in many coses bo fbund poeping thnmi^ the soil, from 
the very mild weathor that has prevailed. Where such 
is the oasc, it will be adtisable to cover such up in a 
oanioal hill by a little pure sand, if attainable ; where 
such is not w ease, a little pMt-cuth may be sub- 
stituted, or ai^ other absorbing soil Cover the beds, 
in ftosty weather, I 7 mats, netting, Ac. 

The anutonr flenists will find, at this advanced 
season, mueh of their labour is over fiir the present; 
still tnere are many Uttie things by no means to be 
lost sight oi^ as, Ibr inataneiL the preparing fresh com- 
post^ taming over those already in, and suljeoting 
them to the action of tho frosts to oteuiao them ofony 
embryo inseots whidh they mi^ oontsin,— 'it boing an 
indisputable fret that no ilonst oaa mooeed witoout 
pave soOs. The BBaking of libels^ ituha fbr 
orsoking eioahs, fro., aiw aU trifles not to be oveiiookea^; 
and by being pnpeied in vaoant times muh lessens 
tho oonfruion uiat would olhenriae ooeor where a little 
fore-thought has not been oxereised. Fmdi plans ibr 
the planting in tho earning springs with a due oonri^ 


tratiem ae to the aigtagemeiits of ooleur, beii^t, frrm 
fre., of any flewers to be planted, may also servo to 
lessimtheooiifiisionof busys^^ Motes of new flowen 
eavefiiUy examined, and ordm giveix Ibr any that may 
be required in due time; defrning not to tho lart 
moment what may bo dome to advantage in the present 
leisure season. , T. B, 



FfiUIT OABBEN.— IX-DOOR DEPART- 
MENT. 

FrmUng — ^The prindpal orop ibr next year 

will require but little attention at this time, if tho bot- 
toae heat was regulated last montL If the oUeot 
aimed at is to got your fruit up in January and Feoru* 
ary, they will for tiio present mmrely require being 
kc^ dry, with air daily, according to the state of the 
weather. Tho thermometor may range botwepn AS* at 
night avorago, to during the day; if praotioable^ 
leave a alignt coiiont of ur on thxoi^ the night. 
Those plants whirii bloomed last month will require 
oarefiil management ; every hour of sunlight must he 
tukon advantage o^ and a gontlo admission of air, re- 
gulated in roqxict to tho out-door temperature, at all 
tunes in action. The night temperaturo may obtain a 
medium of about 60**; very moderate waterings will 
suffice, and at this season the humidity of tho house 
will in most cases prove suflldant. Fines ripening 
will roquiro a drier heat and plenty of air ; ha\g(i thorn 
as near tho glon as possible to assist tho colouring. 

Sueeemion Pmm will require to be kept dry, with ai? 
daily. They may bo safefy wintered, if dry, at a tern* 
peratore ranging from BUT to 66”. 

If this house was atarted in October, 
tho vinos will now be breaking : when this takes place, 
remove the dung from the interior of the bouse, if sudi 
apian has been adoptod. Tbetompenturemusthok^ 
up during tho day to 76”, with an increase at 10 ” (if 
Buoh can DO obtainra) from sun heat The night tom- 
peraturo may be oautimudy raised to 60” and oven 66 * 
when tho vinre are in bloom. Admit sir daily, and 
during the nifl^t as well, if you have any means of 
doing BO with saibty; disbad and tie in the young 
shoots ; unless there are reasons fi>r it^ step tho shoots 
one joint above the bunoh. Tho rooti^ if me border is 
outside, must bo kept in sn equal state as regards hoot, 
which should averon about 70” ; add more materials 
whonevor tho weathor gives indioatioiiB of beooming 


Fropsro tho sueoessional houses by pruning and 
dressing tho vinos, and ratting every thing in order Ibr 
a oommenoqmont, which will take place according to 


tho demand in tho spring. 

Seep late vineries dry and well-aired; look over 
the bunches weekly. ‘ J. R 

If onr finrner direotionB have not been al- 
ready attended to, no time should bo lost in doing so. 
In severe weather sniBoient fire amst be applied to ex- 
clude frost If any of the plants jRowixig hi pots or 
tubs require a shift, this is an excellent time for doiiig 
it Use tuxf)r loam and a littia leaf soil, end place 
plenty of dtamage in the bottoms of the poll and tuba. 

RnmAw.— I n the early house endeavour hf eft 
mea n s to maintain ahealthy moist atmosphere ; springe 
tho treee two or three times doily wim tepid water; 
USD Bs little fin heat ae possible. Nothing ia so p 
diidsl to eeriy freeing as overheating. Vsntilatol 
on fine day% and keep a night ten 
from 40* to 41 ”, alwnrs laisiiig the i 
10 * in the eeriy part of the day. 

. In mild weather a 11 ( 1 ^ temperstoie i#60* 
will be lefrr man 46* in cold frosty weoAsr ; thoiem- 
perature ont^doon in the frnner cafr may be 60” er 
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iiKveiy wltfle in fhe lahar case it may be 10" or 20” be- 
low the fteeiing pomt; practical escperienoe in audi 
eaaoi ia alone the aafe guide ; aim as muoh aa possible 
at the standard we have laid down. In severe weather 
ke^ Buffloient Area in the late houses to ezdude the 
frost If ihd outside borders are not already protected, 
cover them at once. We do not, however, advocate 
oovering borders in order to send heat into them, but 
fbr the puipose of keeping that already in them from 
escaping; thorolbio do advise their boing oovored 
inunediatoly. 

Stnuainriu. — II the directions given in our last 
respeoting tho winter staring of tbeu have been Yel- 
lowed out, their roots will m por&otly safe ; but, in 
order to keep the frost frxmi the crown, we recommend 
somo hurdles dr pea-stakes to be placed in front of tho 
plants, but a little distanoo from them ; in very sovero 
wearnsr some straw or litter should be throwu over 
these. By this moiuu wo keep our plants from ever 
getting frraon ; besides, no matter wmt tho woather 
IS, wo eon always get out some plants when wanted 
£or fbreing. Hie fliit botch of plknla ihould now bu 
iutrodnood into the early peach house or vine^ ; boor 
in mind they cannot have too much light ; tncmforc 
they must ho placed near tlie glass : nor con they have 
too much air, unless in severs frosty weather. 

M. 8. 

OulMer Motioe, — ^Thia will now be on object of 
great interest, and aa this lias been one of the most 
beautUhl autumns 1 ever remember, it must be dharg- 
able to the gardener if overything in the Gucumber- 
liouse ia not wbat it ought to be ; with the fruit-bear- 
ing plauta swelling off their fruit free from gum, and 

younger phints growing vigorously towards the top 
of the house. 

If tho weather continues mild, bo >par^ne with the 
fires by nighty as the plants will booomc sti^, and in 
the end more robust, by a onmparativoly low night 
tomporatore. My maximum night tempemture at tlm 
present too is fid", and day tempemture fimm 70” to 
80". I toko great proeautiun to unpregiiate the fruit 
when dry, and never allow more finiit to bloom upon a 
]dant thft" 1 intend it to mature, os it onlv exhausts 
tho plants to no good purpose. Hie atmosphere must 
he k^ moist, but the roots omoy an inteimcdiate state 
ofmouture. Ifthey are too uy they produce in groat 
abundonoo small Uosaoms at every joint, if thiw are 
too moiat they appear yellow and tmnsparont, whion will 
terminntn in a dwindling decay of the whole plant 
Stopping and thinning the fiuit-beaxing plants, must 
have Btto attention, to remove every usolcaB ahoot ou 
ita first appearance; ibr as lij^t is, at sU seasons of 


D on tbe part of the gudoner at this dull 
*' tho year, to see that every ray of li^t is 
admitted that u under hia oontroi Hic gbua must 
have frequent wadiing to ramove any portito of dirt 
or amaU inoecta that may aocnmulate to obstruct 
the Imht If a supply of fruit ia most roquirod in the 
Bumuis of Febnury and Mazdi, it will wove of groat 
service to the pAaats to pinch off sU tho fruit up to the 
middle of Jaonaiy; the plants will then be able to 
cony a larger ort^ « firuit than if they were allowed to 
bear fruit at CShriatmaa. 

^IkMyBaii.---InaUtheoporationato boperfotmed by 
a gardener, peiliapa there is notone which causes more 
oimoly thu the oultivvdon of the Cuoumher in dung 
beds lor euly pmpoaea, fiv, if Chummbftu are rsquiied 
by to midme of Mai^ it wQl J>e necessary to oom- 
meam- and sow to aoeos eirW in Dedbnbcr; and 
ctoa,, after two ^sonto* toil and anxiety, in one night 
to whoto of to ploto are destroyed by toe injodicto 


of green or unfimnented manure to to 
, or by an unfhrtunoto mouse taking ahdter in 
to frame, am thereby admittiiw to rank steam ao 
deotruotivo to vegetable life. To prevent this, act 
upon previous diii^ons and make good preparationa 
to all demands; where manure is soarce aim plenty of 
leaves at hand they will be finmd excellent to 
with to dung. Twvious to making up bods or lin- 
ings, let to toves be oolloctod as early as posaibloBad 
Bt^od in heaps in readiness. 

Stir up the auifrun of the seed-bed two or three 
times a-week, as Uiat prevents any fi)ulneBS or damp 
ooltoting on tho surfhra. In potting the phmts, nao 
re freely inlifht 
, damp off avoid 
after potting. Stir up Gio 
intngs and top up with sweet hoi^p manure ; tot will 
help to dry to damp atmo(q>horo arising ihm to bot- 
tom heat. 

Hie covering by night must be regulated by oinnwi- 
neeis such as heat (ff bed and cxtsmal atmosphere ; 


light peaty soil; they will root more fl 
soil than heaw, and are less likely to don 
giving water to some time after potting. 


staneeis 


oycr-hmt must bo pxovented by due attention to'air by 
night, otoru'ise the plants wul elongate without udeb- 
iug substance, which Is detrimental to their alter well- 
doing. W. T. 

FBOrr-GARDEN.— OUT-DOOR DEPART- 

MENT. 

Jhaehf fTtetarin^ and Aftrirot . — ^Pruning and nailing 
may be procoedod with when to woatlior is mild, but 
during frust ft tould be avoided, os to operation lace- 
rates to sap vessels, and frequently oausos to shoots to 
die bock. I am aware tot some gardenen do not 
regai^ the state of to weather, and even recommend 
inruning and nailing when frosty ; but as 1 have uxpo- 
rienced Its bad effrots on to tnios abovo-munu^ it is 
necessary to caution others. 1 believe to dying back 
of to shoots is often asuribod to other causes when 
is the real one. 

and Jhar,--AB those against walls ore vory 
ly trained horuontally, 1 wmild strongly rccom- 
uiond iron studs to be driven in to wall at regular 
tancus, to fiutun to branchos to. Those studs ore now 
nearly os cheap as CBst-iron uoiLi, and are certainly 
fenUe £ir several reasons. If to present plan of 
_ the trees to walls with studs and nous was 
entindy'disoBided. it would be bettor for them. Nature 
never intended tot to brsndhos of a tive should be 
twisted and distorted as toy ore, and tot only merely 
to jdeose tho (qro. 

Strawbarry.’^The Biitidi Queen 1 believe to be one 
of to h^ fiavonred grown ; hut nnfiittunately it is in 
some soils and situaticHifl an inditoeat bauer, imd in 
others the apex of the fruit xemainB green and hard 
after tho mam part of it is quite ripe. As this sort has 
luntor of these objectionable qualities in some placet^ I 
think it quite poanble to overcome tom in othon. It 
is no w generally bdieved tot tore is a peculiar tendor- 
nois in tho plants of this sort, and tot they require 
some protection durii^ winter; those, theremre, who 
arc putial to this variety, dioold xminediately slightly 
oovei to plants with wm. poa-haolm, straw, or any 
dtlier light material. 

Orchard frvounUe opportunitios occur, cleanse 
to stems and prune to stanaim troos. This is gene- 
rally a very neglected port of to fruit dqportneiit; to 
trees have little attentum paid them after to first finr 
years they are jdsntod; oonaequently, to fruit becomes 
sma^ and to flavour of it mdUnrant— to result of 
leaving to brandies too thick to admit to sun and air. 
From to time of planting the treee they should be 
regularly lockedover every year, to branches flifamod, 
ana those which cross to centre of to tree out out 
Evory'^peins durald be taken to have a wdl-balanoed 
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heiid,'aBa(me-udfid1a«e uavayunfig^y objoet A 
few yeac's attention will dp much to xenovute blfl, eiddy, 
unproductive trooB. Iftbey have been neglected for a 
long period, and require a large quantity of wood to be 
cut oul^ it may be odvioable to take away only a portion 
of it in one aeoaon, and the following HCaaon the other 
portion. If any larger branohea ora removed the 
wounds should be coated over with tar or paint, so as to 
prevent tho wet getting in. The trees would bo greatly 
benefited, if the stems and largo bnuudiGS wore sornpod 
and wBrihod with soap suds, containing a littfo limejmd 

KITCIIEN-GARDEN. 

At this season of tiio year very littiocrppppg is required; 
the pilnfdpal objects ore to oconomiao time by making 
whatever preparations are nccoasaiy for the receptiou of 
future crops, and to protect^ as far as praoticablo, all 
tilings that ara likely to sufibr from the influonco of 
frost. Few articles are in grcatiir request than Parsley 
for culinary pur^MMes ; thi^orc, a ixntion had bettor 
bo iinitectM, os it cannot withstand severe frost with 
iiiipiiruty ; any uthoi* things, such os Lettuces, Kndivo, 
Cauliflowers, and Early Umcolics, should ha^'e what- 
ever artificiiil aeeomino^tiiin cun ouiiveniontly bo be- 
stowed ufran thorn. Muluh the beds of Jlbubarl}, and 
cover well the roots of Globe Arcliichokes. Dig up or 
trofieh any qnart<*rH or spaces tliat may have become 
vacant, om direcUti for lost month ; other matters, such 
as Htiiring tiie soil betwiiMi gi^owing crops, should bo 
attoiuled to, as K>comniendcd on tliat occaiqon. Earth up 
Calory whenever neccMNiry, choosing the finost days for 
the o]ienitiou. Cuntiiiuo to sow small Kuloding weekly, 
and place the boxes in beat. Jntroilucc Asparagus roots 
into pits or frames, U'hci'e a ginitlo heat can be supplied ; 
mnke up another bed for Mushrooms, and ket*p the tem- 
pmutiire of the house from Hif to dd'*. Blmbarb and 
8tia Kiile should bo intruduotsl to (his bouse, or be 
i'uvcred as ofleu and in such quuntities as the dk mand 
upou nuch aiticloH nMidui-s nccossaTy. Poas and Boons 
may be sown in somo woU-shelurad border, but the 
lietter jilan is to raise the funner in pots, the latter in 
boxes, and transplant them in spring. J. G. t§. 

WILD FLOWERS. 

Wjb retain our accustomed heading this month, but 
timll epeok merdy on the point mentioned lost month, 
namely, the fonnation of local FlorsB, iiiTmo tiiero is 
littio to lio done out of duon at this time of the year. 

A local Flora, properly compiled, should be much 
more than a list or coUecoon of tho plants of a given 
district; it should attempt to ftunish tho data upon 
which the man' extonsiveranetBluEatifnis of botanical 
geography ere founded. The dimate, soil, and snbsoiL 
with the olovation, exposuro, and other points, should 
be investigated, and in this way the means bo sfiMed 
of testing the vaiioas theories of the infiuence of extor- 
xud amts upon vegi^tioa. 

The folkngipig points apiM to be thoso which must 
be attonded to, in order to miB end 

Tho district intended to bo induded diould have its 
boundaries marked, not by county or paridi bounds, 
or by riven, but by the Uim indicating the dhango qf 
subjacent gedogicu fonnatiana or iti^ finming the 
suMoil, and be further subdivided whmever there is a 
difforaiioe of subsoil within the district Each subsoil 
district ahcnild have its genenl deration above the sea 
masked, at least in hilly or monatoinouB distsicta, toge- 
ther with a divismn ecoording to ospoota in the last 
The quantity of rain foiling in tho disbriot be 
aaoertained, the prevailiiig windik and the moan tem- 
perature at least of January and July. 

Then all tho spoeie|i should be enumerated, and. In 
oarafol inveatigatum in all parti of the disMet^ tiiear 
oomparative fr^uenoy in the vaiiooa snbdiritioiis da- 


termined, fmtunngeapeoiaUy giv^ 

the prenuling omunuster to each Jocality. In addition 
to ihia^ all “aooidontBl*' or artifidal eaiiaea modifying 
tho distribution, or foroiiiig souroea of the introduction 
of particular apodea, must M made out and particularly 
noted. 

An ex^natory catalog of the plants oontained in 
a district, drawn u^ on this plan, will frinush a very 
valuable oontributmn, not only to botaniod geogfiqihy, 
but to the phyaidogioal histoiy of species^ and tImsMy 
of the gonoral relation of plants to the oanditions in 
whiob thc^ exist; in foot, it is only when we shall 
have obtamed a large number of such **Flonuir' that 
thSse dEmartniontB of Botany will be brought into a 
clear and satisfoetory condition. A. H. 

ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

OmnTaouxiy. — ^AB hail ! to thee, hearty old De- 
cember, with thy ikosty nose and snowy lod^ we wffl 
grrat thee kindly, like an old and trusfy friend, for thou 
bringest with thee many ju 3 r 8 , oltium^ thy path is not 
strewn with fiowoni. Like thy half^lmdhor June, thou 
art not less vrelctinw; few cwi look uim thy fruit— the 
pretty red berries of the Holly, as twrr deck the win- 
dow of the huinblo home or stately hall, and not foci a 
quiet sort of joy, a little aUiod with sadnres, aviso 
within their breast; for it recalls to mind sceuos of 
featirily passed witii friends, many of whom bage ainoo 
gone from amongst us, and now ucep soundly in their 
narrow beds. May the earth lay lUtly on themi 
Tbini thy Mistletoe— tho lovers* frum^with its wax- 
lilu> berriciL whut joyous assodations aro conneeted 
with it When seen suspcnilod from tho ceiling tho 
mutnm looks with pleasure to her youtbfiil dayiL whui 
she, a coy maidon, was enticed boacath it ima there 
had to pay tho foifoit in a lovoFs kiss ; the maidens 
look slily at it, and vow that they will not go within ita 
influenoc— a vow more often made than kept 

But thouifo so pleasant a time for us, the poor birds 
aro often gr^ sufferers. When tlie eoith is covorod 
with lier snowy mantle, and tbo hedgea stripped of all 
their benios, they aro put to great atiuits to obtain 
food. Tho form and rick-yards aro now resorted to by 
many spodes of birds, collected tc«thor by the same 
cause— a scarcity of food. Birds that aro strangers to 
eodi other during the rest of the year, are now united 
in a common brotiierliood— misfinrtune making themoU 
equal Somo birds suifor much more than otbcri ; the 
Fiddfons [MmtXa piinrU)^ although roared in a dime 
much fiirther north than oun^ aro mostly the first to bo 
affoctod by long continued frosts, at times beouming so 
feeble as to lose all power of flight; and they have boen 
picked up in largo numbers in this exhausted state, a 
more bag of foatbenk the poor birds havfog boon liter- 
ally starved to death. But bow diffinmtly fore the 
BlackhirdB (Jfon<As winter appeon to bo their 

time of foasting, for they aro now a oomideto boll of 
fot; but then their mode of lifo is ditforsnt; unlike the 
Fiddforea, which confine their search for food to the 
iqpper part of the hedges and buahe^ the BlackbirdB 
pursue theiis ontindy about the roots, where they find 
a ifomtifol supply (ff snails and grubs without mnoh 
troublu, merely soratohing aside the loaveis ^ ground 
underneath bemg but Uttie affected by the foam the 

potectiou ofihraed it by the thick oovering or budiea; 
hero they pursue tiieir hunt after food to. aitonce^ ud 
mo^ ainglyi for they are very unsociaMe to fodr 
habits. The dull wito which toey batter the di^of 
a Snail topieoeB to get at the tohamtaat^ vero amns- 
tog. The BedWtog (4IMs tWsM), aadThnibeB (Mh 
mh mmSm\ paitaki^ to a great meaaue, of the kaUta 
bf the Blaonird, ao that thay suffer mudi leorihtB 

BidUndw. (jynMi viU abut, 






THB GABDENBRS* AND KATUSi^LISIS' CALENDAU FOB DEGEMBEB. 


•Iboot tfik tSiiio,,lM.Te diflir iroodland haunti and visit 
tba Atut-gsrdims and orobards in amall cNnnpanica, 
Vhaae oominit modi damage even at tide aea- 
Bon. TheLa^(^iMsafMwf)iaranow(x«|m 
in krge ilockai and ate mnch on toe wing tnvdling in 
aearoh of fix)d| which appears to conaiit, at this aeaaon, 
principally of any green atnfF that is to be found, such 
as the leavuaoftuznipB or cabbages, in purauit of which 
they urill often visit gardens in tne dose vicinity of 
dwellings. ' * H. W. 

Entomoloov. — 'fhe attention of tbo Entomologifri- 
and also of the Hortioultuxisti must now bo devuteu 
more to Iho prepaiatoiy than to the perfect atatS of 
many apocicB of lusecta; althongh, even at thia poriod 
of tbo year, not a few may bo found folly developed. 
It is tm that many qiouiea are now, in tbo form of 

r i, dopoaited by the parent inaecta, at the close of 
past summer, or during the autumn, and these will 
not appear aa larviu until the return of wannth in tbo 
ensuing spring, and it must be admitted, *hat the prac- 
tical gudenor who would sooure his fruit trees or flower- 
ing-anrubs from iho foturo attack: .if t)ic lamu to bo 
hatched from these efm has no easy tadc bo"iro him, 
from the core with which instinct, ormorc properly speak- 
ing, the God of Nature has endowed the parent moth, fly, 
or beetle to plaee its eggs in senne ]daeo of concealinoiit 
or other, 'v else to cover tlium over with sumo coating 
whlclf renders them equally invisiblu, not only to th 
eye of the gardener, but also to the for more trying j 
eyes of birds, who hunt the retreats sclccti'd ty th<* ' 
parent insects with the greatest caiv, d y«,» ciftk, an . 
we subsequently And by cxperieuco, ui’i t* cUseuver 
their prey in tus state. Seme siHHiini, for this ^ .ir- | 
pose, os well as with tbo apparent view of enabling the ■ 
ftniwiRl, in its embryo state, to enuounier and recast the | 
diversities of the season, and potecd them from t cold , 
and wot of whiter, cover their eggs w'ith a clothing of 
di£Ebrent materials. Thus, the Satin Molb Utmtoma 
« 0 /i 0 fe), common on Willowe, wholly conceals her c{^ 
with a white frothy substance, which, when d^, is hi- 
solnblo in water, and thus cifectually defends them. A 
similar coating of a gummy mutorial defends the very 
young larvoo of foo small Ermine Ifoth {Ypoiufmeuta 
yniAm), which ore hatched late in the autumn, through 
the winter beneath a careula*' pahdi stran ^utinouF ' 
matter, about oue-oighth «if on inc* diameter, placec 
genondiy on Ih" under surfauo of tn. y'>e''g twigs, so 
^t os soon os a oongoniol change takes plaeo in the 
atmosphere, in the spring, the young hungry lame ore 
ready to m^o their appearancic in swarms, and devour 
every youn^ leaf which has appeared. (Xmr Trtmt. 
Jfof. Ae.t i, p. 21). Other mo^ as the Goldon-toil 
Moth (ArlMa sfeyaorrAsa), the Gypsy Moth (7/y- 
dinptir), and several others ** surround their 
eggs wifri an equally impervious and more singular 
dShing— hair stripped frtm their own bodies. With 
this material, whim they pluck by means of their 
pittoar-like oriporitor, they flrst ferm a soft couch on the' 
amfeoe of same leaf; fh^ then place upon it auceos- 
aively layers of egga, and auiround them with a similar 
downy coating, and when tlie whole number ia de- 
'poaited eover the surfeoe with a roof of hairs, which 
oannot be too much admired, fer thoao used for the 
fotecier of the nest are plaoud without order, but those 
ondx^red externally ore orrangod with aa mikh art and 
ddu as the tiles of a root; and as efleotuolly kuep out 
tits water, one layer resting partly on another, ana all 
having the aome direction, ao that the wholo raoembliM 
a wdUbrnafaed piece of snaggy doth prfru*.”— {JC«ri|y 
Spmte^ iiL p. 7d.) BomilEpeciea of Plant lioo— 
thoae peats of the gardener— are also enveloped in a 
white cottony down, detaihed from the* belly of the 
t aphii,^ means of her long hind fogs, each egg 
' r eoaited with bown. 


But if it bo dtffleult ibr the g^aidener and evbn for 
Tom-tits, and other inaectivoroua mxda to And these eggs, 
there are atill plans by which the fesmer may secure 
himadf, in some degroo, against the injury whuh will 
otheiwise arise in thu following qnrinia frmn tife larvm 
which would be faat(hid from mem. The moat evident 
ooniee iio be doptod ia to coot ovor the shoots of 
biandiea o' .reea infeatoc' the precediim year 

with C;ate*piUa;^ with a solution of soap ana other 
glutino' and oily materials, which will thus form an 
zmpoiiotrablo barrier to tl^r exit of the young larvm 
when hutdied In like manner, if the stome and 
bronchus of the trees are washed ovor with tuipen- 
tiim, ore'’oiL with liot water, the eggs will bo de- 
stroved. 

At the present season groat numbers of spicies of 
insects ore to bo found in the pupa or chiysalis state, it 
being another wise anrangement of Nature tliat during 
iho period when the food of ao many of these animals 
is not in existence, they diould themselves be in one or 
otlior of those states of their Uvea when they do not 
require food, nence, whilst very many of the 
ipoeiea which undergo their transfumiations during the 
Buinmei do not construct any coiioon, the great majo- 
rity of thoHO which noHi* the winter in the puiw state 
cover Ihemaelvos wltii an envelope of stnne material, 
which prot' .4 tlicm 5 W»n the wei iier just in the same 
way os th ni>.itiiig oi the eggs which we have just 
m*thiH latter cose, however, tlie coating i« 
fornusl hy an aninial not lor its own defonci, whilst in 
the frirnx'. ^‘jie it is ^lie atiiiiiul itself which forms its 
own covering. • has ''‘sen stated tliut j^robably nine- 
tenths of tbo exi,. ivi riues of Butterflies aiul Moths, 
many Ilymonunieni onu insects 0^' oth.}r orders, pass 
the winter in ^ pupa state. In placing tlmse puw 
ill scx’uri^V from tlio too great cold of winter and tne 
attacks m cm nies, the larvu) from which they 
bo iii'daTnotphosed ox..ilnt an anxiety and ingenu' y 
evidontly imported to tlum for this express dfsign. 
By far tne larj^ number ore concealed under leaves, in 
the croviciw or in tiic tniuks of trees, &c., or are umdosed 
in (NicoonB of silk or other materials, and often buried 
dtNU> uudcivgrouiid out of the reach ot' frost. 

Among tlie fowpcrfect insects to bu found at this season 
wc may * .ntiousf ime of the larger Ground Beetles (Cbre- 
btu mmnUonnh^ i$c^ to bo mot with under stones 

and If ivcB hi damp sitiiationfi. As those are the gar- 
duiu!i''s friends, feeding upon sofl -skmned larvie, worms, 
and other insoiitH, tiiey must be carefully iKroserved os 
well as that u^y ereaturo the Devil's Coaoh-hune 
&UphyUnm (Goerius) edens, the dread of sifioal-boyB, 
from the fleree manner in which it throws up its tail 
and opens wide its powerfol Jaws. Many of the 
smaller Ground Booties (BembidUiUe) are also to be met 
with on grassy banks ami similar rituationa, os well as 
various Iwotioa which live in rotten wood and under 
bark, and in fungi and boileti (such as NitUhda srueo, 
JEngU AmAium tnalMtthmf &c.). A fow 

Moths may also bo found, ospooiallyadhe December 
Moth iFtBcUoemnpa Foputi)^ measuring about an inch 
and a half in tbo expanao of the wings, which are of a* 
puTplidi brown colour with the base and dender inner 
ma^i rud-brovrn, a buff atripeu very much curved, 
near the boao, not extending to toe inner mar;^ and 
a second one of the some oolour, oonaidenbly muuilated, 
beyond the middle; the fiin^ alteniatefy ney and 
brown, hind wi^ paler with a di^tiy oefoied pale 
oentral stripe. !□» •bdomeD ia thick and tik inaeot ia 
generally finmd on the trtmks of trees, where it Annul 
an essential pert of the food of our aoft-failled huda. 
The Yellow Lino Quaker-Moth (OrtAoifo JlmnUmt), 
the Incomploto Moth (DaiawfoiM af/iMbi), the Wing^ 
leas Moth^ifuipAifo PAi^«dfo), a^ the Winter 
Toitrix {CktimtikpMla eaUtmaria), are also now to 
be found chiefly on the tninks of treaa. J. 0. W. 
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Mt MtBMali braidly vnitt, dMn» lafl u n mmm t i am 
risr Mgimita linaar ddoai^ tin jpaaletlor alewati m 
eunm* 

tai^ladldlBB i>rittariiiM> IToaiar. 

tig. L Far. rom-/wrjmrtia.--]loij-]ni]de Opinflif*^ 
Ftowint daep louMrad, markad with deeper jpuiplMiBl 

Teulliing the bUnm, ftopertarr-Hcrlie, me la Oeatral Europe Flf. 2.— Far. ord^bnN 0 aaii.->OUIftard Oomflag. — HoiwiBn 
and the Medltemuiean lefcionj ebaadaat ead Tailed at the delieato aalsioity deiih cohNir, aiariced with paxple. 

B ESGItlPT10N.--PeroDiUfll lu|{bB, with ^‘bulbouB-tq])oirouB” roots, or Oorms; stems cTect^ 
three to four feet high, with two-ranked equitant sword-shaped leaves, aud terminated by 
the long crowded dower qtikea. The flowers in tho variety roseo-poipureus, ore about three 
inches in diameter, of a deep rosy rod, the upper divisions aeutiah, the lower segments streaked 
and vdny towards the throat with deeper puiqdo rod on a creamy ground ; with ago the rod 
becomes dischaigod in streaks, giving the flowers the appearance of being mottled and streiJced 
with white. In OJdfordiensis the flowers are Of a delioatc flesh colour with a salmony tango, 
the u])por segments broad, the lower divisions marked with a stiong central and two or three 
smaller purple streaks, and becoming crcam-oolourod below; tho flowers arc about three inches 
in diameter. In both varietieBi the flowers form a dense spike nearly a feot and a half in 
length. 

JTistort, &o. — ^T liesc fine varictitis were raised at tho same time with the G. Willmoreanus, 

I figured at p. 169 of the pre^sont volume, and w^ro obligingly communicated to us along with 
I spccimciis of the latter by lilr. Cole, gardener to J. Willmorc, Esq., of Oldford. Their origin 
' and cultivation arc sufficiently ezphiined at the pa^o just referred to.*— U. 

: — »_ 


Gimio OfASJuirw.— 

oonUliw, mawter, Imgntar; tabe wflwr teiwte; Hmb 

pwtodm!twoJto6d,liltttobMU»^ 
mted Itt tb* tube of m psriint^mrt w itt^ 

or «iwrt6di>Bm*itolU^ 

iMwk abore Ilia bue. Omy InMir. obtowlr thtaa^hkd, 
thKe.«cl]ad; owtof nnmcnxw fai many rowa In tba omtral 
oHflhnfihajdiiL peiidu]oiia,aaatni|wua; tl$te SUftma ; tUgmat 
thrae, pob3M.aUated. (bpiNb inmbraiiou^ Uim-ad^ 
enliddaU) tliraa-TalTod. Mt numeroiii, pendiOoiia, Sat-oom- 
pnMed, winged, or more tawly i^Loiboie, ‘mb^baaeate, with a 
looiieiw My teiiU;i^&wa within Uia Mi. Aiikgoiiilla, 
bat little lihortar than tlia flaaby albuman, with (ha radida 



ON THE ASSIMILmON OF THE AZOTE OF THE AIR, BY PLANTS; AND ON 
THE INFLUENCE WHICH AMMONU EXERCISES ON YEGETATION. 


By M. mLE.* 


F or sereral years I have been occupied with researches on vegetation ; ond the results I have no 
doubt, will be found interesting. At on early period M. TL de Saussuie hod observed that in the 
dissolution of sulphate of alumina it was changed uito an amm^niacal alum when exposed to contact 
with tho air, ond when this exposure was sufficiently prolonged. This observation, wUch was made I 
believe in 1604, places beyond a doubt the presence of ammonia among the elements of oor atmotphore. 
Since this obaervation was first made b}' M. Ih. dc SausHurc, various chemists have been occupied in 
detenmning the ammonia of the air by methods more expeditious and certain. Tho importance which 
physiologuts attach to the ammoniocal compounds in the development Sf phuits, may serve to explain 
the eagerness in whicli chemists have engaged to cMict this determination. At the present day, 
indeed, anmumiau cansideied tho sooiee from which tho vegctablo kingdom derives the aiote which it 
consumes, whether this ammonia oames from the soil, manures, or tho atmoephoro. 

Having peroeivod, by a long series of analyses— perfermed on massesof air mudi more oonaiderahle 
than those whiife had been previously operated on— that tho quantity of ammonia which the air 
contains is soaroely approdable when all acddentol emanations which might be introdueed into the 
analysis are guarded against, I have been led to doubt the rmUty of the part whioh bos been attributod 
to it in the phenomena of vegetation. * 


In order to dissipate the doubts whioh arose in my mind, I sewal a oertain number of seeds in a 
mixture of equal parts of white sand and powdered hripk, which had been deprived, by oaloination fer 
aeveraldayain a porcelain oven, of all the mganio mattenwhiah it coffid contain. Ibis mixture, 
which was parted in a certain number of pots, reodvod an addition of per oen^ of the ashes 
, V Aom One Cbmifftm gmdm. 




KEW AMD MARK PLANTS. 


obtamed from tliocximbiution of pbuts of the Mine specks MUsh w The pots m 

whidi the seeds were sown were enclosed in a huge bell-glass {eU^) and hemctioslly dosed. Etist' 
day the sir of the interior was renewed hj means of a large aspirator. Bat as this quantity of air, 
though considerable, could not contain enough of carbonic add to supply the wants of the plants, an 
addition of five, then of seven per oent of that gas was given by moans it a preparation from whiih it 
was disengaged, bubble by babble, as long as the renovation of the air was being eflhcted. The air in 
being drawn frm the bdl-glaas was made to pass into an analytic apparatus in which it was divest^ 
of tim tanmtmytL vriiibfa[' it might contain. Thus two experiments wore being made simultaneously: 
in theflrst [was ascertained], the dose of ammonia ftimidied with a certain quantity of puiRitair | and, 
in the aeoo^ the ammonia of a nearly oqual^quantity of air, after that air had served for the nutrition 
of the plants endcaed in the interior iS the b^-glass. 

In oomparlng the results of these two analyses, we perceive at onoe if the ammonia of the air 
oontribntos to the development of the plants. On the other hand, we know hy the analysis anteriorly 
a oertain number of seeds of the iqKscies which have been operated on, ^ quantity of 
asotewhidi was introduoed into the bell-glass with the sowing. ’When the experiment is flnidied, wc 
know, means of a similar analysis, the quantity of asotc that tfoe plants have assunilated during the 
course of the experiment, and, oonaequently, whether this aaoto oomoa from the ammonia or from the 


aaote of the air. 

Although the plants have not yet been grown to maturity or gathered, we may consider this 
question as settled. It is indeed obvious that a certain quantity of asote has been assimilated by the 
plants, and that that asote oomes from the asote of the air; for the plants under the bell-glass have 
aeqqir^ a remorkahlo development, yet the air, in being dn\wnfrom the glass, is found to contain the 
wiinft quantity of ammonia as at t^ time at which it was enclosed. Moreover, it is possible the am- 
monia of the air n»^ g^t be totally by the plants : 'this oondusion is not altogether devoid 

of force, seeing that the aminonaa that the air introduoed into the glass during four monthB that the 
experiments have been continued, hardly equals one or two centigrammes,* a quantity evidently too 
inrignifieant to produce any appreciablo result in this phonomcnou. 

^us, the oonsequenoe alone dcdudhlo from the inHpoction of the glass was, that the asote of the 
air was direotiy assimilated by tho jdants, and Ihat the atmospheric ammonia had had no sensible 
agency. This result obtained, it remained for me, in order to complete the study of these phenomena, 
to detonnino the influenoe that a oertain quantity of ammonia, added to the air, oxereued in its tom 
on vegetation. In ordw to enlighten myself on tiiis new part of tho subject, I again made a sowing of 
seeds of the same species as in the preoe^g experiment. Tho pots were also placed m glassos similar 
to the first, and the sir in the interior was then renewed with on aipirator of the aame capacity. In 
tiiosaniewiiy,a]so» an addition of five, then seven per oent was made of carbonic acid. Indeed,allthe 
oonditums of the experiment were the some, except however, a difEbronoe in the disengagement of a 
oertain quantity of ammonia every day in the interior of the bell-glass. From the very first tbu 
influenoe of this addition has been manifest The leaves of the jdants have assumed a beautiflil and 
lively green : the stems have lengthened, and the branehes, whioh have grown more numerous, are 


ftiU of leaves. But all the plants have not submitted, in the same degree, to the influenoe of the new 
agent: the oersals appear to bo the most easily afoxitod of olL Jn the gloss in whioh the air is pure, 
the oersals are lonly and etiidated— their stems creep rather than dioot up. In the glass in whi^ a 
postiim of ammonia is added to the air, they ore vigorous, straight, their stems erect, and even the 
leaves, wh»di are numerous and dbundant, take an upright direction. Urns a second conclusion is 
dsdmiiUe from the single inlpeetioa of the iqiparatus: it is, that the ammonia which is added to the 
air acts fovourably on plants, and eipeoially on cereals. 


3tm to Itot ^Itoi. 

PnfW.RA XAaaooaPBALA, Etoibr. laige-hsiried PtmriBa (Mbr.. JTig,, t 4548).— Not Ord., ThjmulaoeB.— 
Afine gnenhonsB dmris growing two to time inches high, with. smooth onot^ eoDpuatLvdy robust branches 
fomidisdntiMr tidoUy with epposttsb smootii, hcood-lanoeolate^ tiiiek, gtonooui^ stsIUeas Imvm^ wlitokhave the 



beQii!iaaity,eipediUy in timuppm parts, cti tuning mom or Jtom in one direotioDr^^ the invehicee oonsiiti 

effonr to fix Seafes, larger and bRN^tiumthoie of the stain. The head of flowers is shout two inohee and a 
brif aoro&a, the ll lo ea nini nnmeceus, fietii eeknr, the tube dander and downy, with a limb of fimr epreadiiig or 
reonrved segtnenfa, with oiUatsd xasrgiB^ From the Swan Bivu ooloBy. Intoodnoed ty lb. BroiWDoiid, about 
1648. Flowtos in sununsr. Mesas. Luoomhe^ Finoe^ sad Oo., of Biater. 

• Atmllsnause^ieqWdtooasJnnUMthpsrtorainHBaMkWtaUhbstttUem 


VXW AHD BABB FLAHTB. 


EaBcim FRAiraDMUB, vnr. paludoxaba, iTooCir. Sulpluu^ioloared Bchltai of Sa RiBofiQO (Boi. t 
4647).— Nst Old., Apooyniioen f Wri^itM.— A free groviog rtovo oUmber, with cpponte ovitoMto Ioufiii, tad 
■fnqdeaxillaryxoooDuofialvw-ihiiMidflowBn, of Apilendphurcobur, wiihazoM-^ FnmAnuBil 

Isfa^iioed Aam (ho Puis Gaidon befhre 1860. Flowen in summer. Soyil Botanio Garden, Kew, 

Taosohia xaxioata, Jiiitim. Haniflate or gaimtletted TauMnk.— (iM. It GM, L, t 26).— Kxt Old, 
Fkiaifloraoee.— A sor 

**Thc grounds upon which Tacsonias ore 
separatod fWim the Fassifloras scoma hy 

no moans dear. Do Candolle rolies on t ^ ^ 

(he former — ^in which this does not sgroo. • 

Meyer’s analysis brings out no more; and jU 

it is imposublo to gather any distiiiatioii 

from Endli^iVs duscriptions. Neverthe- V 4^ 

the appearance of tho Tacaoniaa; and wo 11/ 

trust a iwddiatinctivo character will in t^ 

1847. Flowcra summer and autrnnn. 

AcnniBNm GHiBsiamairni o/ forOetut. 

zhiaonuM, and a slender erect* stem growing ^ 

puij^hrowii oolour. The lesTos one <gipo- M j ■ ^B 

site oblong^lonoeolato, rugose and coo^y m^ KUm 

seiTDted. The flowers solitary from the l/^V BiLaBB ▲ A 

axils of the loaTcs, on dander podundM ; THeaonia Jr«wfe>fa. ^ 

bright scarlet ; the tube of the ooroUa dofloxed, nearly eylindziea], an inch and a 
half long ; the limb oUique, of flve nearly equal lobea surrounding the otroi4pr 
throat— A Continental gardm Tsziety. Introduced in -1848. FIowoti during HlwK 

summer. i JgrQ 

AcHimanM nnnncBNB Ida g«rdm§—% mriety with flowora, having an B/ /B 

onnge-searflft tube, on inoh and a half bmg, and a apreading neoHy equal flvo- H|7 ^ J 

lobod limb, flvo-oightha of an huh hi diameter, rich briid^taoazlet, with a qpoileaf V^jB 

orange tfan^ Sa aynonymoiw with the abore^ or very doady allied to it 

Anmumna Bcminniz qffmdim. Bodnei'a Achteenea.— Nat Ord., OesneiaoeB | GeinereiB.— A dwarf Ave- 
Uooming variety, with the leavea aoutdy dliptio, ooaxwly lerratod; an indi and a half Umg, bright graea above, 
puiplish beneath, and growing in whorls of friroe^ with the flowen flrom the axile; eaUyx-lohea Ihuar-famiMoilatei 
oor^ with a BBBooth taibe^ and m oUiqaely.«proading lirnb^ dboot an ipebin dhunetar, UniahHlao-pBipIlek with a 
hrig^ yellow eye^ spotted with;fieh brown. A Oontinental garden varied/ Introdnoed in 1848. Kloweia in 

mmwMM.- Ifr. *1# W— wnuiiiMinirit ^ 

Aasmaam akvuunm qf ganfaea. Banmnni's Aohimenes.— Nat Ord.. Generaoam f Geneiwa— A aoupael 
growing, dwari; ftee-hlooiiiing variety, with avat»neiito ooaiedy-^enated leaves, two huhea long, laddidi hane^ 





spbutg pbuning of the feagb and nectabine. 


iftottUhe of triiidi gvoir tlie lloiren, hoidiiv o namnr toper-lobed oalyE; tod % eotolhi with s iloi to haiiy 

^ diamotar, of a bright mae-paipl^ paler beneafli, 
to^yeltof^ily ipotorWilhbwwiL ▲ Oontoatal gallon vaiie^. Intndiioedhi 1849. Florweiahi 
MHBer. Mr. BateofHaintMmDith. 

. Bhodoubul CKAionoiii, Mbato^ Cqatam Ohapnpioi&*e R h o dohria (Set, Jfay.rt. 4d09}^-‘2fai M., H a nnneW - 
dew.— A beantihil greenhonae riutnb^ rivalling Iho Camellia, but of very curioua atnictaro. It fbnaa a amaU ever- 
greeii tree, but wodU probably Ummiii tody aa a toub. The leaToa are altemata^ dliptio-OTatc, bri^t-graea 
abore, gbnooua beneath. ^ 'Tht flower heala grow at the enda of the brendiea, and are two inohro and a half m 
dhuneter, of a beaiitifUl roae ooloar, endoaing a large tuft of etamena. Thoae heads, however, oonaiat of abont five 
flowen^ which aro diaditnteof ooroUa, the eoniphnioai partunoonriitiiigof the loafleta of an inner invahioii^ which 
are about eighteen in number, and ^an obovat^lanoNlate Ibm ; an outer involuore oonaiata of ahenta doaen 
tow obtuse^ aillqy, fhaoona ieaflelB : the latter appear Hke aepa]% the flxtsner like prtala. Frem China; woods 
about Hong Kong' ^Naoduood in 1850. FSowem ^ China) in February. MeaanLStandiahandNobleohBagBhot. 


OratlHG raUNING OT THE PEACH AND NECTAjrTL 
Bt Mb. J. TOWEBS, C. M. H. S. 

IfflBlB qneetion haa bcoti mueh agitated of late, hut beforu any direct or aatisfiictaiy answer oan bo 
& retnmed, which oan guide the praotico of the amatGur, or xncEperic«nced tyro, we must taho into 
conaideratian oortaiu cunaoe that ore likely to influence th(' constitution and haliifcs of the trees. If a 
Peabh or Nootaiinc-stono bo iuaertod at a moderate dgpth into a bed of sound, yet ftee-working haael 

S , which boa reoeiTed no manure whatever, exo^ng it ,be that of ita own decaying turf, the seed 
germinate, aend down a tap-root to the fliU dqith of the good aoil^and gradually produce a atrong 
•nd luxuriant atandaid tree. On the other hand, a tree in a |K»t tlwt haa been wurkod (budded), if 
turned to into on open border, tor tot in tout of a worm aouthreoKt garden wall, will, as I have 
proved, produce an equally flno standard, but which, however it might bloasom, I never knew to bear 
a ripe fhdt. 

1 have near under immediato observation a low wall of alternate Peabh and Nectarine trees, planted 
in tile autumn of 1846| the soil is the maiden caxtii of a poatare that had not been previously distorhed 
tiU it was excavated to building ; it is a Uackish very light vegetable earth, auffiuicntiy so to the 
growth of Xalmiut Heath, Aaolea, and Bhododendron, hut still combined with somo loom— enough to 
enable it to ohaorb and flx ammonia, huihua, and a portion of potash. The suitoc soil so oonstituted 
(and here 1 nUcit the attention of the enquiring rcato), might ho ftilly eighteen inches decqi, resting 
upon a bed of flne gnvel, that it heoamo an olgect to excavate and dispose of it to purchasers. The 
spaoes so clesred, were flUed partially with rubbish of all sorts, and over that was retnmed the natural 
snrihoe earth, with its tnif^ which, mdading the quantity taken Aram the rq^aoes now occupied by the 
buildings, inoxeased the depth of the labouraUe earth to thirty mbhes or more. This kind of earth is 
not extoy anbh as I ahould preto ; nevertheless, the trees have flourished in it, and several have 
produced excellent fruit (their flrst crop), in the present year< As direct practical experienee, in three 
OGunties, with smls of varioos qualities, present the means of oomparison to a great extent, especially 
as the treatment of the troea hm, ainco their planting in 1847, has devolved on myself alone, 1 frri 
a uthori a e d to cflhr the ftJkwing remarks with somo degree of confideni^. In the flrst place, however, 
it will be uacfrd to reto to able authorities, in order to understend what is expected from a well-trained 
tree, and upon what prindplea that training is oonduoted. 

The late Mr. George Lhidhy roys : — ** ^lo prindpal oljeet to be k^ in view, is a constant socoea- 
ato of young wood thfwi^/toeveiy part of the tree I tiriaise£hotedbypniningalone,andajndiciaaa 
distribution of ita young wood. The first rule to be laid down is, to ahorten (at the winter pruning) 
every shoot aoooortog to its strength, and to prune to where the wood is firm and welMIpen^ ^ 
May, the season to diribudding the tree, all flo^right toota, aa well aa those from the book, must he 
eoreftdly removed with a diazp imall-bladed knifr, taking care to cut bloro to the hcanbli. ShoakL 
young shooti of extraordinary vigour anywhere make their appeonmoe, they should mmiediately he 
^ to to, unless where a 9memU part of the wall oan be filled up,beeauM an exeeaa of vigour in one part 
oftim to eannot he sqq^orted without detriment to the other. 'When the trees are aeen to tiirow oat 
latemls from thehr stranger shoots, these should not be to off bloie, hot dhorteaed to the last eye 
XMMst to hranoh; ■Bd,iftfaere1aroom,epeor twe of thoae first prad ue ed may be nailed to to wall { 
or to middle shoot may bmout outjeaving to two lowest laterals to take its piaoer thus frequently 
eblaiiiiiig two fruih'besaiiig besnehes, when tofbrnerinwwoidd probably hove been wholly unfrnitftil 
to toflDl]oi5ingyeBr."«(i;Mi^t 1 have selected and abre- 
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Tiatei Imt not altcoed lihe flense, w iW»«rtlide le not isiniM 1^ lie % tmfeSfle on praning nod tnMag. 
Agiun, n pertoaSrtd irritor <*flir^ on the Je^^mCmeid of nhIllo4hli^teee■^-^.mm 
flhoota aeom liWy to giw vaiy ■teoig.th^ drtdM W otopped ni-floon •• 

Mix lenyeB,fliid frarn the ktenlfl prodnoed one or nuire BMij bo flflaieeted,^dbioh wm gone^ 
bearing diocdR of modemteatra^ bat tf the troed they pnodnoe ia arifi tfio atn^ 
ocmtinne the prwtioe «o long aa the twe peiriflti in 

Willing Ml am to admit iSbe oosreotneflfl of iheae zemarlo^ thaj onviht be jeMIdaind odMMte 
than as oflhring paUiatiTm fiir and not an ei|dflna^ of theoeiMMWliirii 

developementa. Tho akilfhl trainer of the Paarii, Trith the riinr to obtaih a moden^ 
difltributed gnimtify of frmt, ainiB at haring hiatnea "prom ihfiewgdotif* He fhMdbre, at 
planting of a maiden tree, haa an eapeoial eye upon ita ftotflf tiien, after atrict f«aiiii*tatiop»he at opoe 
ampnlgtea evety one toot that montfeatly tape, or tenda totKp perpe n iBcnla ri y downrard } 
ezpanda as regularly and horiaontaUy m poaoible all the otibef roota; atiU, however, 4meptuig in Mine 
degree the few that bear towards the walL It is in the act of pl anti n g that the fenndatiott^feif penaO" 
nent fertility must be laid. Now, presoming that the anil ia fevonra^, I believe thet a tree ahonld 
be planted diallow at the first j and, tiierefere, that a sort of pavement nmat be mede of otrong rialee, 
or flat tiles, trnlp adjnatcd, and cemented at the edgoi, to ext^ at leaat thirty inchea ftvm t^ wall, 
and to right and loft, and not more than eight or nine inohea below the anrfece level of the bonier. 
Upon this pavement the roota are to be expanded in radiatingordflEr, the finest soil bring trfefclad nqion 
and between them, and washed in with pond water, from the roaa of a watering-pot meehanual 
operatione tiiua caieftiUy performed, the roota must acquire an horiacmtal direction, which they will 
maintain during aoveral yeara. Thus oommenoing at the beginning, a ricilftil pmn^ will have the 
figure much at hia cammnad. I am wdll aware that we aeldm meet with trees ao planted, aM 
that great depth of earth never prodqcea a fine tree. 1 have aoen, in very fine ganiena, some trees 
almost destitute of any young tdioots at all towards the main stem ; others prodnoing strong, rank | 
shoots, which never ean bear frruit In my own garden, here, I have been pet^dexed with the constant 
reproduction of such slioots, all of them, I am persuaded, owing their origin to the d^th of soil of my 
gsT.len borders. It is all vciy well to iiersiiit in cutting bock fbre-riiortening, and atriotiy attending 
to all the otiier directions alluded to above. Still, I maintain, that ao long as the roots tap, and 
wandei at their own fiioo will, on irregular piutrusion of shoots moat bo the oonaeqoenoe. When a 
prdeiicT, therefore, witnesses the yearly p^uetion of long sappy diootfl, with their aeeondaiy laterals, 
in trees which ho did not plant, the only ^eoturi remedy will be found in a jndiciottB root-pnming at 
the romiiiencemcnt of the saps’ movement, indicated by the earliest awelling A the bnda. The ground 
should bo coreflilly moved, and the tapping root, if any, amputated, when some sort of paring might 
be introduced under those roota that appear to inoline downward. 

Boot-pruning is, however, a delicate and hasardoua operation, beeauae it is unfiirtanatriy true that 
wo ere ignorant whether the whole system of roota seta generally upon all the branriiefl, or whether 
earii of these sets of members performs rociprooally a poouUar and qpeoifio riBoe, 1 have ventured to 
remove a root or two that curved in a'downwaid direction, at the same time cutting out or rigidly 
fino-ahartening the lateral sceondariess and thua have obtained, at length, aome very fhiit. Here 
it will he appropriate to the olject in view, to say, that if regular ferity takes piMe,it is more than 
probablo the tendency to develqpo gross hranchos will bo mu^ abated. 

As to the question of spring and summer pruning, there eon be no doubt that, in May*, dMuddm^t 
aoeordiiig to the dfreotioas above dted, dionld bo regularly attended toi but the aumnmr treatment 
must depond upon the then babita of each individual tree. The prevention of over faixBrianoe mnat 
depend upon t^ quality of the ground, and the position of the roots at the time o/pkmHuff. If; on the 
controiy, trees beoame poor, and their dovdepmeuts weak and insrifidont, the cure must be attempted, 
not by dang or ridi dresaingfl, bat a gr^uol renewal of the aril, first on one aide, then on the 
other, so that in three aeoaona, the rid bc^ removed so Ar aa, or fiutiier than, the roota. extend, ks 
place diall be supplied by an ample quantity of mellmg, tmiy loom. I witnessed tbia restorative 
prooesa in the fine garden of Shriteabroak Pork, in kshira, and its effects wore, in every way, 
aatiafeotoxy. • 

— — # 
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MarHMOluret ZhvMtr 8.— As is usual at thiv sessen, the meotina was very thinly sttsaded, snd 

but very few Buldeoti for exhiUtioa woiu ptuseotsd; stiUdnfBcieiit widto dune to shew the iaipoctaiioe of oontfanip 
ing these iniBotiiigi,evm in the depfe of winter, if oriy to aOowNunoiyiBsn and haporten o( new things tim S 
means of diowiiig heforo persons eompetent to feim sa opinion of fiMir woik. This foot was never more dearly ^ 


iDnifanted lilua tt Ibis SBeeting, irlmi periiips sns of tha auMit lofsly of til lotsly teiliss— the Oidiidfr--j«rM 
pwBBntedftoBi Mem. Voiteh sad floai of Biieter. lUs plaat bdonged to tbo gem Yaiidit, and had a reoeiM 
tweLto liBge flowen of a dolioafte Ulao Una ooloor, eaoh as large as Iboae of te wdl known IMtmp&k grmdt- 
Jlurtu it Is sni&oieat to say that this {daot promises to beeome a fbmudaUo liTal to the and is 

certainly cnw of the most nmazkaUo of aU the Oxidiids in oedtivation ; it is from India, and was introdnoed ky 
the gentlemen befim named. Next in importaooe as a new jdant, was a apeoimen of IbnopeiB from Jamaica, 
with email white flowen, from Messn. J. A. Hendenon k Go., of Pine Apple Place. Theaewore the onlyiio?elties 
present; hat Mr. Blake, gardener to J. H. Scditoder, Esq., sent a splendid gronp, oontaining scm noUe jdantis 
the most remaikahle of which wen two spooimens of Eptdondnim Skinneii, one with aucteen and the oflier with 
thirteen qiflua of Uoom; Zygopetahim erimtum, in splendid oonditioa; tho ran BendroUnm sangninolentnni, 
with Angnsenm hfloham and Sqphronitea gnndiflo^ Mr. Olendinning, cyf tho Gbiawick Kureory, sent a plant of 
Hoya inqporialia with eig^t noUe nmhela of flowera, proring that where there is anflloient heat this will become a 
TBlnaUe winter plant • 

Of fraitithemfletremaikahle were two baakola of Orapes— Mnacat of Alexandria, and Black Hamhor]^— from 
the Tinerieaof G. J. Neah, Eeq., of Biahopa Storfcford, Herts. It would he dijSimlt to imagine finer Grapes than 
these, for they wen perAwtion; large hunehoa, well ripened and finely odlonnd, and exquiaitely flaToured. They 
were aaid to be grown hy a common lalxnmr, hat that ia nonseoae, aa we know a tale about the Tinea whidi pro- 
duced these Gnpoa whi^ we can unfold if neoeasary. Mr. Mitohidl of Brif^ton sent some Black HamburgVa— 
port of a second onip from the name Tinea in twelTe months; and Mr. Hibhina, gardoner to the Hon. James Morton, 
aoDM MuBoata whudi In the absence of Mr. Xaah'a would bsTo been oonaiderod fine. Mr. Boymour, gardener to Jiord 
AlfiradfSont some seedling grapes said to bo reisod in a bouse where Homburgs and Muscats had grown together for 
years, and the seedling was said to resemhlo Weat^a St Peters ; this, howerer, we deny; the flirm of honcdi is 
diflbront^ the fisTonr ia more mudry, and altogether it is a better grape than Weefe St Peters. . From the garden 
of thejS^efy were flno qicrimens ioi the Forollo and Yicar of Wiiidtfield Peare^ the last an inlcrior kind, and 
Bomo good frnit of Nqxileon. Mr. Parr, gardener to J. Jacrett, Eaq., Camorton Court, Bath, sent two brace of 
Cucumben not at all lemaikahle. Among PUmta from the Society'a Garden the most remarkable wme Cymhidium 
giganteum, MaxOlaria hrseteaoena, Braaaia Tenutta, Lycaste glauca; Bciioographia Ghicahrog^itiana with its 
qdendid aoarlet flowen ; aereial l^da of Epeeria and Heatha, and toleniUe plants of Sdago distana, Barbaoenia 
purpurea, HoTca ilieilblia and Manettia bioolw. 

1 

Henitm. 

raa G mrimtrs fio mp ruinff 1h$ eMet ^0 Mhirim rmtkmf, Inpmg otd, pkmtiup, mid ckUim th»fardm 
mtd piWNili, gs., go., flkiilnitol wAA nmnerom mprwnngB, By J. C. Lounox, F.L.B., H.B., fro. Second lotion. 
Edited Vy k^> LoxmoH. London : Wm. B. Oir fr Co. IBdO. 

Anmm tho many excellent works which emonatod from the indeflitigable industry of the late mnidi to he lamontod 
Mr. Loudon, we hare always looked upon the Omdemr mid Bmrtimdiuriid as two of the most useftil; 

inaamudi, as they contain in a plain and oomparatiToly oondonBcd fimn, all the rseonaud shmunitB and leading 
principleB of landaoi^ gardening, anifaitoaturo, and cidtiiral inatruotion, which are spread oyer thousands of pages 
of hia groat works ; and, in addition, being among his last woika, they hod the adyantage of hia great experienoe 
and refined taste, in aolooting aubh parte only aa he considored necessary) to explain tho prindploB in a manner ao 
plain and oomprdionBive, as to he aoitable to those persons who had had no prorioua experience in gardening, either as 
sn art, soicncc, or ahn^ occuporion. The groat paina whidiMr. Loudon dwaya took to explain hia moaning in the 
moat Iwddand fiuniliar manner ia prominently oridencod in the ydume before na, for thoufi^ it oontama only aoase 
000 pagea, it la embdliahed with no leas than 878 ongrayingB. some of them of the moat elabcsate deaeriptu^ and 
reproBonting the lending fosturos of sconciy of aueh places as Bodleai^ Wimbledon HoOsC) Hoiole House, Kenwood, 
fro. fro., and a rut number of **derigns for country yillaa, wifli their jdanting^ onlturs) and nmoyation;*' in flust^ 
fliste ia aearoslya subjoot oonneotod widithe<dioiooof a auitahle aito for a yiUo, and its ersotion; or the preparing, 
laying out, and planting of the aemo, which is not explained in detail, and, to a oonaideiablB extant^ illustrated 
with deaigM aufitoiently inatruotiyo for Chose "who tun, to read.** 

The preaent edition, whidh is very iqqiropriatoly called the VUk Gerdmar, is edited hy Mrs. London,' who haa 
pssfonned her tads with oonaidsmhle teats and akiU; and thou|^ the work oontains mush which would ^ye been 
bettor left out in tike present day, aa for inatanee t^ eatunataa of expense of works, or ooat of plauti^ which are 
flw from oorteot ; still these axe emn of degree which must always ocenr in stemdard woika, more eqpeoially in 
new editiona, uwlsBi they are brought down to flio spirit of the tixnea in wUsh they are written. ErtiaBotoe for 
wdiks of tbia kind should always exooed rather then bo below tho morirat value of the work whioh they represent, 
Ibr the vahie of pkmte, aoU, and envythiag eoimeeted with the laying out of a garden is ever 
and oonasqdentiy, general boA eetteBoA sho^ only be ooniidersd as approximating, and not aa <A# value at aU 
thnea. We eoosidsrit li^ to dbeot attegtion to this subjoet attibe prasent tfanO) os we know thoee persona who 
taka tile wcric aa a guide will find they have bepn ndaled, and apnsh nuneeesaaiy damatiafluition will be the rseiflt 
The wmk ia^diiddod iiito«four boohs— Firsts "Gens^al Frineiploa, which should bo taken into oonsldemticm 
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jpravioudy to laying out and planting a Villa Bedteoe; ■eeond, Ofoond Plam, ftir laying out and planting 
Gonntiy HbuM and Villaa of Tariom kinda, ndiioli 

\ \ J / is again divided into SubirbonBooidBQOM, Coonti^ v % y y 

\ \ / / Vilhai and Country Manaicma; tbizd, Plant Hoaaoa; V \ / / 

\ \ / / and, firardi, Liata of Omaznontal Kanti auitaUe \ \ / / 

\ y / toVilUOardena, idtii tluar Colfcara lliea!bova» / / 

\ / jioweror, only oontaina a very meagre outline of tlia , / 

\ / eoDtonta of tiie work, inaamnoh u each book ia ^ ' / 

\ / diTided into many aootiona and adb-aeotionB, eaob X. / 

\ / of whmh, could wo apaie tiio apace, would amply I / o 

1 \ [ repay a aepazate notice; but, jjritb the booka now I / ” 

I j befiireusfbriQviow, wenmatieatBatiadedwithafew I | 

• I I ejEtiBCtaandq)e(»nionaoftheongnvingB,wbkibliave I I 

kindly been placed at our diapoaal by ICn. Loudon. 

Aa a apeciinen of tbe atyle in which the work ia written, the fidlowing eztracta on the application of the 
princiito of tile roeognition of art, will be inatruotive: — 

** Art M eariiy re«ogmMi in M anatta end roaA; but not alwaya artiat-like art Tlmnnifinmity of tiwloeadtii, 
and the ovenneaa o/t the Rur&oe, of a walk may 
3 accure it the diaracter of art, while tiiia charactor A 

> vA may be countomotod by the fbo^th-like junction ^ 

^ f \ of one walk with another, aa in 1, while the f \ 

artiat-like junction ia diown in^. 2. llie aamere- 
mark will applyto the fonnaofflowBivbedsongravel 

or turf : they ay always caaPy recogniaed aa belong- S r ^ 

f j ing to art, but not alwaya to high art ; that ia, the 

diapoB of the bods era not always artiat-like. In ^ I ^ J 

^.3,timfinniaofthobodareaembletiioaeofoaninion v y 

cordate leavea, thrown down in a natural manner, aome in one diraeticii, aome 
in another, aa if they had dropped off from a dried apoenmon in a herbarium. 

In^. 4, the name leavea are diapuaod ol^ aa a wbtdo, in an artiat-like manner. In^. 6, the ahapea, oonaiderad 
aepaintely, are artiat-like ; but they are tiuown down without the alighteat regard to aymmetry. In>l^. 6, they 
are diipoaed of aymmetrio^y, that ia, acomding to art Even a atraight line^ in gardening and in andutootuie, 
may be laid out or fonned in an unartiat-like manner ; fin example, a line of box, or a brick edgings to a 
walk, or to a bod or border, which, inatoad of being perfbetiy straight, iabentto one ode, willbemudmuneoffba- 
aivo to the eye of an artist, tiian a lino perfectly atraight in the direetion of all its paria, Itot aome parts of iriiidi are 
wanting. It ia not that citiier line could have boen fonned 1^ nature, but that the ovidenoe of art ie more decidod 
inoneCBBO thanin the other. The imagioatiou caally aupiilioa the parte which are wanting; hut it will not eo easily 
set that part of the lino etreight which ie bent to cue ride. ^ indeed, tim line were bent equally to both rides^ 

■_ the ahecnco of rigid art would bo leea otfenrive^ because the imagination 

would form a middle lino fiar iteelf.'* 

^ ““ ^ \ Hero a great principle is made plain, bow mudi it ia siiuiod 

I J y 1 ogainot or not understood, those who use their eyes so they travel about 

^ \ our great dtiea may readily perceive. rude fimns end inhannonioue 

J y combinations of beds generally ftittodnoed into miburban gaidena, ora 

5 ^ ( generally too peculiar to ne^ 

^ y apooul enumeration; and hence A ^ 

the ongravings will not, vre trusty / J V \ 

/ / be without their use. / / X \ 

/O/ Art i« WBfy noo^niied in dl f An A \ 

( ^ vraHca end roods, Ac. As afrirtiuir I J J 1 

V V (_ J illuitration of the some prinoipile, V — 7 g \ ^ 

J wegiveanextrsotonGardenesque \ 7 

initatioii, on wbkh Mr. London .( J f \ 

semaika: — “Where the garw I ^ *"**^^'^ / 

/ J dBoeaque style of imitating nature \ \ y j 

f fetobeenipioyed,tim1amo,slinibB, ^ y 

I J andhesbacMfuapilm^^ J ( 

togetiier ee in fioieat mmustj (where two treee, or a tree end a durub, elfeen q^peor to qpring from thg aome voo^ 
and tiiia root iaaeocmpaiued by large naspant herbs), every gardeneeqiw group ^natoonrist of trees whidi do not 
touch eadi othior, and wbidi beeams gioupe by being ae near togdJmr as ie practhaditovritiionttoncliing^ and 
by being apart from larger inasins, or from single treee q^Tvowa of trees. It ia not gwsot by thi% that in tiie gar- 
deneaque style the toeea cwwipoauig a groupidioald all be eqoally distant from one another; fbr in tiiat ease they 
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would sot Ibns a whidi the word group alwaya impliea On fho eontnuy, tlunigli all the traea in a 
gudeueaque group oug^t to bo so ihr oopantod from oadt other ai not to toueb, yet t^ degreee of oepantun may 
be aa diilbront ae the do- 

rigSOT diooroa, provided ^ ^ ^ 

the idea of a group is not ^ ^ (ji ^ ^ 

lort at 7, 

lihe ttw are airangod in v/VCBl » ©/> 

Oa gndeuaaqaa uwmor; XN. <9 ® <3> Q 

mrt er is *^*** oonununi* 

cited to Oe mlksi tliat 'O ® A 

in the gardeneaque style ^ JJJT 

hivingtlieiiiiigiiMdeBnite W ^ 
ndONoOv while the ]io. ^ 

tozeaqne walk has the edge Va ^ 7 * ® 

indefinite and wug^ 9 A wS/x 

TTliUiy reqnins that tiio ^ ^ ^ ^ 

gravel, in both styles of 

walki, should bo snuMth, firm, and dry ; fiir it must always be bonic in mind, that, as landsoapo-gordoning is an 
nseftil as well aa an agreoablo art, no beauty must ever be allowed to intotfino with tho funner qiulity.” 

Thpae two stylea are scaroely suiBciently understood, but upon a ooeroot appreciation of thorn depends, in a 
groat measure, the disposal of many of our most mlnable plants. Agsin, Mr. Loudon, with great judgment, 
tomadka, ** I» laifiitg oH midpUmt^ ffrmmda, or in critunnmg sucih fs am already farmed hy eminent artists, it is 
neeesiaiy always to hoar in mind that dififenmoe hotweon tho gardonesque and ^ picturoaque ; that ia, botwoon 
a jdantation made merely fbr pictureaquo ofibet, and another madu ftir Tsardmeaque eflbot Qardeneaquo offoui in 
plantations ia frr too little attended to far the beauty of the treoa and ahruba, whether individually or collectively ; 
and piotnreaque ei{bat is not generally understood by gardeners ; so that the sooneiy of suburtian rcaidonccs ia 
often neutralised in (hsinoter by the ignonnoo of profosaional landarape-gaxdoners of tlio gardeneaque, ond of 
profcaaionHl hortioaltariBts and nunorymen of the pirtureaquo. To nisko the must of any place, however small, 
ill the styles of art ought to he familiar to the artist ;c because there are few places in whidi, Ihoujjdi one style 
prondls, some traits of other styles may not bo advantogeousLy introduced. In pbuiting, thinning, and pruning, 
in order to produce gardonesque eflbct, the beauty of every individual treo and dumb, na a singh) object, is to bo 
talmn into oonaidoratiaii, oa well aa the beauty of tho mass ; while in planting, thinning, and pruning for 

pictureaquo oflbctythoboau' 

am ftBk ^ ^ individual treoa and 

JmL ^ ahruba ia of Uttle conae-' 

J qnenoe; booauaenotree or 
A J '*^“'** ^ • picturesque 

" '*“"*■ ■hwuld be oonaidorod oa 

'*** III Trta merely frrming part of a 

gwuporteMi. In.jte- 
turoaque imitatiim of ni^ 

BSpA. V tors, the troea and shrubs 

M > (aPl 8 when planted, should be 

A ^ acattered over the ground 

SH^cSbS^ ^ ™ iirogular man- 

ner; both in their dia- 
poaition with referenoo to 

their immediate efibet aaiJauts^ and with reimiiiw to thafrfatnraefibot as trees and ahruba. In acnnoplaooB trees 
ahoitM prevail in others shrubs; in spine iSHTto the plantaftinnaimuMbothicl^mothera it dtonld be thin; twoorthroe 
tgees,orattmaBdaahrnb»oug^oltentoTmpiepiBdinoBehdle^ and this mereespeoieByonlawna. 'Wherotonlhe 
ooptmy, trees e n da hr n b a are to be acattered hiihe gard e n e aque manner, every one abo^ stand ong^y; m inihe 
geoasetrioal manner they duraUiteiidmiegdlas linger to aomorf^pilar figure. In the gardeneaque, Ihm may be 
dpg^traeee&dsin^ahnibe; bnttheraeanbenoini^lhtogaaannglotreetothepetureBqtte. Eveiy tiea^tothb 
pletoroaqneelyle of laying crat groiondsi,maatilwgyi be gtoiq^ with anmethfag elae^ if it ahoold be merely adumb» 
at«irtoar,oretnftofgrBaa,oroteplaiEbsetitoroot InthegardeneBque^tliebeaiiCyoftlietreeoondetitoilaown 
iadivtonelpeitfrothms, whidh arq^fiiUy developed to oonaequanoe of the iaotoCidLmannto towidoh it haabeen grown; 
to ptotureaque, the beauty of a tne of ahnto •* of eveiy other obrjeot to the lendacsqpe^ oondsts to its fitneea to 
gtoiap with othqr dldeeta. IfpWythefltnemofoneoljeettogttrapwitheaoiherevidentlydoesnotooniiattotlieper- 
fisothm cftlm fim of that otoeot^ but rather to that toxpezfrctionwliiahisquixee another objeet to render it oomplete.” 
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The ibllowing, m gonenlnilM, taaj not be wiHumt interait ^*It miy nfily be laid down, tbat wbenever a 
piece of ground to be laid oat aa a garden ie amall, and bounded by itrai^ Jinei, tbe geometaieal atyle ia that 
wbiflli oufl^ to be employed; that whan tim g^iound to be laid oot aa a garden ia lai]^ it I 119 ' be laid oot in 
any atyle, or partly in Uie 

regular, and partly in the ^ ^ _ 1 1 ii 

irregular atylea; and that ^ Qj /ST 

whore tho auHhee of the \ ^ ^//bIVVm. / VWB 

ground ia TSiied, tiie ^ ^ ^ I 

eal atyle ahoidd Iw pre>- 

is more Buitalde for thoee '^1 I I I 

rather than genond ad- ^IIlE 91 

it ia beat ealeulated ibr / J fx Q ' Cft V \ 

diaplaying the iiklividiml f^/ A \gjj 

beiiulr of trees and idante, jg^ /®mO / rSvSC 3 W^ 9rfl5\ 

and du! bifl^ order and ^ O ^ ^ ^ ^ vjr ^ ® O \ ^SW 

keeping of lawns^ wallca, W 99 ^ ^ .SB ^ 9^ n 

dta ; and the tbirdforper- ^ tftjl .i t iji r jfes ^ ral 

Bona of a rnmantic or aou- 

timental turn of mind, 7 ~ 

whoddii^i in aummnd- * ^ ® 

ingthemadvoa with seen- ^ >• aeairt. 

cay aasociated with a 

tion in lifoationidyoFiNMed to that in which they are roaUy er to attract attemtion lyprodmung a striking 

contraat to roflnod and artisticol acenory, whether in tho iirogular or goomotrio atyloa." 

So ihrour oxtraula hare been ooniined to tho adunco of gardening; and if wo could spare the room, there an 

many more peeaagea that we 
flhoi^ like te goote, hat we 
mat now paaa to the aaeoud 
book— via., **43round plana 
hr laying out and pkintiag 
oakurban naidenoai."— Aa a 
specimen of the atyleinwhioh 
diie dqiaitment ia managed, 
and of the elegant manner in 
which it ia iHnatreted, we 
give the anneied engraving 
of **AdoaUe aubiirban villa, 
with anonamental guden,** 
the pihuipal feidure of 
which is to moke them have 
the appeatanoa of a lingb 
hooae; and to’^thli end the 
gardena am planted priaci- 
. .• pally with low altfiihs end 

tmea; aa wdl to aariit in the iUnatration aa to diminiih thamqpdnae of kaaping the garden. 

** G’marei < rrmyBimw f .---P%. 9,|ihowB a oommon and at the aame^tinie an effootual mode 0 * amnglBg and 
TOL. tn. * J s 


JUSYIEW; 


plaehiglihe ontnm(« oftwosmaUBttburlMnTQlii, waito malrathemhaTe tlle•ppeHBIloeafftlil^^ In 

this oue, a sqUiro buiUlmg, oantaining two houMO, is entered by porohos at opposite sides ; and there are back 
entranoos to eaoh houses oommunioating with the area, and the garden behind each. The spaoe in front of the 
houses is divided by a wire fimoe in the centre ; so that a strangor entering from the street^ and proceeding to- 
wards either house, sees across the whole width of the front garden ; and both the houaea and gardens appear to 
him to he one, and to ho occupied by the aamc frunily. We have shown in this figure how dbruba and low trees 
may be distributed so as to sid this fflusion. Each house contains an entnnoe-porch and staircase (a), dining- 
room (I), and drawing-nAnn (e), with a recess, which, in Elisahethsn houses, is called a hay (d), communicating 
with a 1^1 closet Between the two houses there is a pedestal and a vase, as indicated at « ; snd on the lawns 
{ftgyhyi^ end/) there are no fiowor-bods, but only fioworing riimbs and low trees; h and I an verandas ; w, the 
sunk area, oonununioating with the walk by stopt^ and loading to the door of the back kitchen ; and n shows the 
descent, by a fhw steps, from the veranda to the garden. ^ style of these houses, designed for us by E. B. 
Lamb, E^ is supposed to be the Eliaabethui; and fig. 10, is a perqpeotivo viow, showing the fioht oi both 
houses next the rood, and the entrance front of one of them. 

“ ThtfAgtti «n Ut/gimg eitf end pfanl% these gardens we shall suppose to be a display of riioiee low trees and 
rimibs, but planted in sndh a manner as not to require mniih expense in keeping the garden in ordnr. Flowering 
plants we shall imagine to be altogether diapens^ wilk, except some in p^ (which may be grown in a reserve 
ground, or supidiod tor a fixed yearly aum by a commcrcifil gardmier), for phuing in the balooniea over the baya, 
and under the verandua. The adjoining gardona we ahull auppoae to be planted much in the aamo manner ; or, 
indeed, in any manner, provided a fiyw treca, cither finiit-bwing or ornamental, arc sprinklod throudd^ them. 
Such gaidinu will not be offensive to look at, capccially through a foreground of low trees ; and hence, it will not 
be neoeaaary to proceed on the suppoaition that much requiraa to be planted out, that is hidden or partially con- 
cealed by treea The ground being drained and levelled, and properly trenched and manured, the walka may he 
bloaked out; but the gravel or the pavement should not bo laidfctf'a ybor ; unless, indood, the walka are fonnedof 
pavement laid on stone piers. 

Suck a garden is well calculated for a person of taste, who getaliiB chief siipidy of oulinaty vegotaMea from 
a maiket-gardener or a grocn-gtocer. It will look well with very litUo care aani keeping; more eapecially if a 
due attention be paid to give sufficient room to the arbutus, the laureatinua, the autumn-flowering meseroon, and 
other winter-flowering riiruba ; and the Oyddnia japbnioa, the common tnexereon, end the ElAw aanguincum, 
doaUe-bloBBomod furao, and other apring-flowering ahiuba. The dying off of the tolioge of ao many kinds of treca 
andriuuba in autumn, and their expanding toliage ih apring, will pruduro a great variety of tints; exhibiting 
every morning something new, rofreriiing, and ddi^tful to tlie lover of picturesque beauty, even if he aliould be 
no botanist In this garden, as actually existing, oU the troea and shrubs are named with sino labels suspended 
from their brandies with metallio wire. Thesinc is in piooos about 1 in. broad and 3 in. long ; not painted, but 
written with a propand ink ; and, in addition to the aciuntifio and Engliah niunea, tfao native country of the plant 
is added. Such labda, the wine induded, coat littlo mozv than one farthing eaoh ; and they may easily be pro- 
cured from any of the London aeGdamen; they odd greatly to tho interest of the garden, and havo a tendency to 
give young persona a taste tor plants. 

** The expense and management of a garden of this kind, supposing the length of the book garden to be 160 ft., 
the soil moderately good, and the aabooil such os not to require much drainage, the expense of laying out, and 
blocking out the walks, may be £20 or £26. The number of troea and shrabs requi^ exduaivo of the ivy, 
may he 260, at the average price of 2s. each. The ivy, tfao grass seeds; and other expenaos, may amount to £6 ; 
ao that the total expense of laying out and planting each garden, cxduaive of purchasing and laying in the gravel 
in the walks, may amount to between £66 and £60. If trees and shrubs were purchased whidh averaged Is. esdi, 
the sum would bo reduced to from £40 to £60 ; or, if the average of tlm trees and shrubs were 6d. each, then the 
total would bo reduced to from £86 to £40. The expense of management, exduBive of taking care of ^ pliata 
in pots, would be very trifling. Ifthe walks were paved, nothing more would bo required than mowing the lawn, 
cupping the edges of tho grass shfing the Wilks, sweeping up leaves, and cutting off decayed flowers or dead twigs, 
aU whkk need not oost more thim £6 a year; and fbr a similar sum a commercial gardener would keep the 
veranda stooked throughout the year with boxes of mignemette; and supply a suooesrion of plants in flower, dnrmg 
the * m ooto * , fo r the balcony* 

With another extract showing the rook-wnk at Hoolo House, Cheshiie, the seat of Lady Broughton, we must 
conclude our notios; but not without icitenting our oonvietion, t^t persons aeddng mtonnstion on the sul^eot of 
which the book eannot have a better guide; and young gardeners, sad many old ousa, too; should not be 
without it 

MThe striking dbot produced by the flowOr-gsiden at Hoede depends on tho oontnst between the smooth flat 
surtocs of the lawn, with the unifbrmity of the droulsr bods, and the great inogtdaiity of the surrounding zock- 
woik. The length of the flower-garden, within the rooky boundary, ia aixty yarda, and the breadth thirty^fbur 
yards. The hadeeta, twenty-seven iif number, are in five square rows, and each bsshat is h circle of nine fbet five 
inches in diameten They are, made of wire, worked on anfron rod, tto tod being placed upon small pegs; to keep 
the bisket to the levril of the grass ; and tl^ are painted ayellow stone edbur, to hannonhre with rocks and 
the vennda. rTbcy stud sanht indies above the ground, the gram ooming dose to the iron rod. The distanoe 
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between each, acroee the garden, ii finir feet, and down the garden, eight feet ten inchoa. They an planted with 
quing, Biinuner, and antnnm flowers mingled together ; and the apaoes left, when tfaoae an over, are flUed with 
greenhouse ]^ts— 'Vis., geraniums, verbenas, fte., German stool^ and tender which keep the ooloor 

until the frosts destroy them ; the hardy penmnials remain for the next season. 

** Th§ Mgn oftht rotkwork was taken from a small model representing the motmtains of Savoy, with the 

vaUey of Chamou^ : it has 
been the work of many years 
to domplete it| the dflBinilty 
being to make it stand against 
the weather. Rain wadiod 
away the soil, and frnat swell- 
ed the stones ; seversl tunes 
the main wall feiled from the 
woigfit put upon it The 
walls and the fouiTdation are 
built of the rod sandstone of 
the country; and the other 
matorials have been conoeted 
, from various qusrters, eliiofly 

I fromWnlce; but it is now so 
generally covered with oroep- 
ing and alpine pionts, that it 
all mingles together in one 
mass. TIio outline, howbviv, 

I is earoAiIly preserved ; and 
^ part of the model that lepre- 
H Bonts Mer de Glaeq*' 

I is worked with grey lime- 
B stone, quarts, and spar. It 
U has no cells for plants: tho 
g spacosareflUed up with broken 
g fragments of white marhlo, tn 

{ look like snow ; and the spar 
is intended Ibr tiie glacier. 
On the small scale of our on- 

i gravings, and without tho aid 
of colour, it is altogether im- 
H possible to give an adequate 
9 idea of the sigularity and 
f beauty of this md^ boundary; 

^ and wo may add that it ii 
" equally impossible to eieato 
snyihhig like it by mere me^ 
chanioal means. There must 
be tiuj^Jre of the artist presid- 
ing over every ■t(q>; and that 
artist must not 'only have 
fennod an idea of the previous 
eiflbot of the whole in bis own 
mind, but must be ci^Ue of 
judging of every part of the 
work as it advances, wi^ re- 
feruneetothatwhoha Ihthe 
oaae of thii rook-wofk, Lady 
BioughtoDwaa her own artist; 
and tile work which die has produced evlnoea the moet exquisite taste fertiiis description of scenery. It is tone 
it most have oooupied great psrt of her time ihr six or eig^tyean; hut4hc occupation must have been intonsting'; 
and the result, os it now stands, must give her Indydiqi the highest aatidhgtion. 

** fhs mb-ffwrkfejpMaf with a seleotionof the most rare and beantiflilalpineq particularly witii aU^tbe cloae- 
growing kinds ; each pipeed in a nidus of suitable ^ imd the snxfece protoeUd from the weather by broken 
fragments of stono) dean-washed river gimvd, the debris 'bf decayed rode, moce, or other suitable anbstaaoe^ 
aoeordingaa the object is to retain moisture to evapordta moisturq in oadsv to pirevdnt the planta fleom damping 
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off; to inonuo the heat* in ome dhxk fingmonte of itono aie luod as to dinriniA ity whioh is ei&ctod by 
, theesBpliiyiiientofwldtopebbliNS wlud4byxeflectingihel4|^tsiidheat,kecpthe|pr^^ The Allowing is 
alist of the principal genont : — Saxiftegioai Sednms, Cistna, Pl^oa, Rock pinks, Anemonea, DryaaiMyoadtia, Heaths, 
Yida% Lychnis idjAno, Erinns, Frankhnia Wris, Gampannlas,. Ajugaa^ Alyssunu, Anemonei^ O'xolis, Hepoticats 
AntiirinnumiS AqoUegios, A'nt^ Arctios, Asters, AsiaAgalns, Azmcrias, AnogfiUis, Cbfiirhn.tlmsdpinii8, Corhstium, 
Qlaytonias, ConTallkria bifdlio, C6ptia tiifdlia, Cdmus canaddnidfs Clorfcbaa Matthluli, Gydamona, ColceoliiTia 
FothergQli, Drebas, Erodiums, Ghlium gna'cimi, Gaulthhria proodmbens, OlcbuLirias, Crsne's-billB, Gypsc^iliis, 
Ghmtiaiis, HioraciuiiB, Hypericums, H^pocrhpis, JefFersdnia dijdiyUa, Lftthyrus, Ldtus, Lodntodon adruum, 
Lfnwms, HitcUos, Maihringia musodsa, Monsiosias, Omithopus, Ondnis, Ondsmu, O'lobus, Pinguiculas, I’liy- 
tenmas, Fyrolas, PotmitiUas, Primulas, Plsum maiitimum. Polygala ChanucbAxiu, RiibuB azoticus, Aubri^^ 
pntphroo, SapomAria ocymfildea, Sftlvia pyreniioa, Statices, Silcnes, Sdldanollas, ScilidAgo minkta, BdUis xninhta, 
Tehorinm pyrenkioum, Tiordlla oordifdlia, MiUUa diphylla^ Trientklis, Thymus cdrsica, dwavf Venmicas. The 
evergreens are diiefly yews, privets, laurels, arbutus, rhododondruns, brooms, cedars, box,, ^pbnes,lauruBdnuB, &c. ; 
to which are added aaaleaa of every kind, and various other low-growing ahrubs.** 


JfetftM «M Timti . — ^Without attempting to enter on the difficult question of “ apontaneoue motion,’* or tlio 
difference between vegetable and anim^ life, it may be remarked that if nature had ondow^ri us with a nucrosc^ipic 
power of vision, ond if tlie integuments of plants had been peifbctly tranapuront^ the vegetable kingdom would bo 
ikr from presenting to us that aspect of immobility and repoeo wbich' our itorceplions now asrribe to it. The 
internal ports of ocllular struoturo are incessantly animated by the moat varioaa eunents, ascending and 
desodhding, rotating, ramifying and continually changing their dirketiem^ tliey manifest themselwa by Hio move- 
ments of a granular mudlsginous fluid in water plants (Niuadea, Chqracoen, UydnidiBridoe), and in the hairs of 
phnnogamoos land plants. Such is the peculiar molecular movement discovered by the groat botanist, Itoliert 
Brawn, (which is indeed perceptible, not only in vegetablcB, but also in nil matters reduced to an extreme state of 
division) ; suesh is the gjnrutory current (cydoso) of globules of cambium ; and lastly, such sic the* articulated 
fllamentory cc-Us which unroll tliemselvos in the antiierides of the chars, and in tho ropioduetivo organs of Uvra^ 
worts and algm^ and in which, Moycu (too early lost to aetbneo!), believed tliat ho recognised an analogy to tho 
apeimatosoa of the animal kingdom. If wo add to these various cunrenta and mohieular agitations, tho pheuomrna 
of endosmose, tho proccBses of nutrition, and of growth, and internal currents of air, or gosca, wo shall have some 
idea of the powers which, almost unknown to us, ora incessantly in action,, in the apparently still life of the 
vegetable kingdom . — BuiaboUfti CtosuM. 


JVqpomf mrrtmffmeHf of Ike Brituh Cerieeo . — ^At the mooting of the Botonicid Society of EdinbiugTi, ou Nov. 
14, Mr.. M’Laren proposed the annexed arrangement of tho Britiih spocics of Carox. Mr.. M'Jioron stated that 
in tho pBosent state of tho science, unanimity could hmdly be expected among naturalists with regard to tho truo 
limits of species ; but, as it was nocaasaiy in describing the Csricos, to adopt an opinion on this subject, ho thought 
it bettor to lean to tlio sklo of simjdicity, and rather to unite two plants whoso identity might lie doubtful, than to 
retain them as ambiguous ond ill-defined i^ecies. The result is, Uiat about ton of the species described in rccont 
botanical works ho Las inserted merely os varieries. TThilc agrr«ing with Bcichimbaoh in dividing this large ond 
natursl family, the sub-genera have not been made to depend on the number of stigmas, because, by that 
arrangement, C. C’. wxatUWf &c., are placed along with the Hpccies which have compound androgynous 

spikes, and C, pawifom and rupenlrie an* likewise aepareted from the species with simple solitary spikes. In the 
general dassifieation Hr, M’Laren has followed tho system of Frics^ but in tho arrangement of tho specicB somu 
alturatinns have been mode. The usual mode of arranging tho British qpoeios, with gAbreus fruit and terminal 
barren spikes, appearing exoecdi|igly vague, and liable to many exceptions on account of the diflerenco in tho 
number, fiMm, and direction of the q)ikes, even in the same species, he has ae-amingod them according to tho 
nature of the braots and fruity as diown in tho sul^oinod table — 


flab-gams (of Bsioh. tn part], spiken simple, solitanr 

or osopMiiid, sadioiiyiunu. 

L Bpfkes stsiiils^ MUtarr; Tr. 

n. j^lkfa oosspoaad; sadragyaons; ¥r. 

a. Brsetoa«tfbllneeaiBi,spBuliitafertitobelire;.^parrbMi 0 » 
1. Boot erseplng. 

S. BootHbroos. 

• b. Braoto long and fbUsoeoas ; Snuteootr. 


II. Terminal qdkeBadrogynoiu, ArtOo above, stlgouM 8; 
Meeoomrhmut, 

HL SpOMBOiilieniiib'Selionostrigonoiiii^ stlgmss 9 ; Trietty~ 
miotiem Aeroaerkmm, 

Fruit anaotb, Ufld; braots withont ritoatbs. 

8. Fruit Diintli, entire; besets sheathing. 



Aomo. , 

Bab-gemu VBrsa^ (JAforaiteoAfr, Fr.), spikes slaiple, dlsUnet, 

the rest fcrtUe. 
stlgaMs2; IHeh§~ 


I. Fruit ODOoth, Ulld ; bncto sheathing. 
4^ Fruit pOossb desply bUd. 
d. Fruit pOose, entire, or nseity so; 

6. Fruit plloie, entire ; 


IFIoren ^ve doocriptlmB of the various Britirii and varieties. 








ODOUrrOOLOSSTIH CTTBOSUDH. 


ilW. Qrrfgr.— OEcaimACTm. 

CnAaAoncn.-'OdontuffloMiim, TTnuiboW, Sonju bulUfenMis; teaTw plnlted, Nape ternrinal, aliMfliedf flowen 
land, tmd Kiintk.~~prrigon* apraidiiiff, irifli AArriiw aouml- ahowy^— (JBiicK. Gtn. JHant. 1408.) 

aato, ftreo fwgmnitH, tho crater and Inuer equal. LaWlmn Lamon-aecBtsd Odaa- 

dawed, oantiiinoiu with the cdamn at the hoae, not spurred, toglaMam.~Farado>huIba, Bub-nitiiiidcoiBpr w Bed,ainoi^ 
undivided, tho lamina apreadlnK, cmted at tho base. Column leaved (f) ; leaves obtong-UKulatr, ohtnse, diorter than the ra- 

erect, meinfaranouslyinarffined, whiged on both sides at the apex. emn; se^ obkmir, obtuse^ and sub-equal to the eonlbnaablB 

Antkfn tWD-ecllod ; pnUen-mMoea two, solid ; eaudietta linear, petals ; bibeUum clawed, uniform, bUtuberculatrd at baae^ latiw 
gland hooiked.--Tr^ral American herbs, etdphytrs, pseudo- ral, sub-tnmoate; dorsal wings of the ooliunn roundly-tootlied. 

B ESCttlPTlON. — A very lumdsomo, ucontod pBoudo-bulboun epiphyte; tho pscudo-hulhs 
Tomidifdi oomproBsed iind nmooth, ht'iiring one or two IcavoB which oro ohlong Btrap-nhapod, 
shorter thtui the racomo, ohtuso or acute, and dc«p green. 'J'lic flowers lorgrs homo on an obn- 
gatod Tochis, forming a showy mcomc ; tho ])odtm(des diTorging from tho racliis. tho sepals 
and two lower petals nearly alike; ohlong, ohtuso, wavy at the margins; white or dightly tinged 
wntli lilac, especially heneuth. Lahcllum with a claw, eontinnouH witli the coliuun at the h^, 
not spiimid, the claw yellow witli t^'o tuhcnilos at tho huso ; the limb Him*. urrose-cobiiTed, 
hniodly kidiiey-Hhapod and omargmutc. Column cret^t, with a nu'mhranous miirgin wingi%l at 
both sides and at tho hoek above, btenil and dorsal wings roundly toothed ; flowers lemon- 
srentcHl. This spcH'ies closc'ly rcscmhles on Oneidium, hut its lahellum has two parallel fleifliy 
dilates at the hose, forming an aciitc imgle with tlic eolumn, w'hich has threo wings, two Jatenil 
and one doiYuil ; these* chanudors require it to he refem'd to Odonbglossiuu. 

JIiHTouY, &c. — ^lMrslcxhihit(*d at the gurdcus of the Horticultui’ul Society in July 1842, sont 
from the garden of T. Bruciklehurst, Ewp, of tho Fence, MoccilcRflold, to whom it had been 
given by Hr. Barker. Our drawing was mode from an exquisitely coloured spocinien — the 
n‘sult of Mr. Mylam's judieioiis muiiugi*ment— ^liihitix] during Uio past summer hy K. Rucker, 
Em].. of Wandsworth. Tho species is a nativoPof Mexico, and is said to have been introduciHl 
in 18 0.— A. H. 

CuLTuaE . — ** Among tho many hc'autifiLl Orclddsnow in cultivation this is douhtleBS one of tho 
most lovely, cwjK’cirtlly where gremm and e.\bihited in tho slyb in whh^h Mr. Rucker's sucoessM 
gardoiiiT, Mr. Mylam, has for many years ^own it; and wo wonder, os it is very easily 
managed, why it is that so few fine specimens find their way to our exliihitions. like all tho Odon- 
toglossiims, this species requires to he grown woll to insure its blooming strongly, and the host 
soil to grow it in, and all the rest of the genus, is the soft Devonshire peat ; draining tho pots 
thoroughly and keeping the plants in a ooul part of tlio house. When tho plants are in good 
growing condition encourage them hy every means in your power, until their growth is com- 
plete, when they ought to produce psoudo-hulhs tiiroo inches in diameter. THe season of rest 
should ho miintcmiptod hy excitement of ony kind ; and guard cautioufdy against drip,' w'hich 
would ho very injurious to the plants.’' For tho preceding remarks wo are indebted to 
Mr. Goode, a gentleman wdl known as having devoted consideiahb attention to ^lo cultura of 
Orchids. — ^A. 

■ 

ON THEBNOMETEU STANDS. 

By B. J. liOWB, Bsq., F.B.A.S., &c. 

H aving obtained good thermemeters, tho next important step is to jdaoe them odvantageouriy. 

The enron arising from a want of knowledge in this fhqioct are very groat ; and, where registon are 
kept, imbsB the instruments arc placed in similar positions to others, they cannot he oompBred with 
any degree of occuraoy, so that it is labour in vain to roco^ the readings of a thermometer unbas 
placed on a thermometer stand. It ia next to impossible that, under ordinary oircumBtanocs, two thor- 
mometers may he similar^ placed j hut, Henry Lawson, Esq., f^S. (of Bath), to whom'we ore in- 
dehted fbr emiiiont scrvico rendered to the cause of soienc»,luia constructed a thermometer stand which 
at once gives us unifbrinity in the placing of instnmients ; and James Glaidicr, Eaq.,F.R.S. (of the Royal 
Observatoiy), has invented another for the like purpose, one or other of Vhkh ahoifld he used by all 




A tkcmometer placed fbnrteen feet above the gronnd, with a Bouth<«aHt aiipect was Id”, with a north 
aapect 17”, witb a north-eaBt aipeot 18”, and with a aontih-weat aspect 19”. 

It eannot be expected that thermometera, placed aa they generally are, may be depended upon, 
acme the north, othera the aouthi aomo the north-east, others the north-westt some three to fhre 
fret above the gniund, otfaepi ten to twroty; some sholterod* by a high wall, others by low polinga; 
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ON THERUOMETSa STANDS. 



Booie touching a wall, othcfi distant from it; and scmein thoangleof ahighhoildiiig (ood as aoellar), 
and others e^qNMod to the lays of the sun at one or other hour during the da7. 

“ The Lawson Meteorological Thonnomotcr Stand,*’ which weshall describe (learing Mr. Qlaishei's* 
stand for a future paper), is so ananged that it ma 7 bo placed in any djgible situation j it conunands a 
true north and south aspect; theinstnunonts can ho read offwith the greatest focility, and they will be at 

a known distance from 
the grannd; the instru- 
ments on the south fhoe 
will have the meridian 
sun, and those dn the 
north fooe will be al- 
ways in the riiade. The 
instrument is not costly, 
and wore .this stand 
univennlly adopted, ob- 
servations, whether re- 
corded here or at the 
antipodes, could bo 
oompanid with each 
other with for less 
chance of error than 
has hitherto been the 
case. * 

Figure 1 is a view of 
the stand. It is com- 
posed of whiUt dwd 
boards, and can bo oon- 
Htnu^ted by any carpen- 
ter. It conidsta of an 
oblong trunk T, twelve 
inches by eight inches 
outside measure, ^to the 

op]K>si*(' sides of which hunk arc nailed boards, & b, at the distance of three-quarters of on inch, and pro- 
jecting uiNmt six inches from the trank towards the north. Outside of these ore nailed other thin boards, 
c r, foil holf on inch distant, and projecting about four inches beyond the last mentioned boards, also 
towards the north. These sides being thus multiple, pre\'cnt the sun from heating the interior of the 
stand, whc're the thermometers ore placed. The top, or pcut-boord, P, is mado doable, and the boards 
OTV placed folly tlLToe-quarters of on inch distant from each other, and come so forward os to overhang 
by a full inch. The legs, L L, of the stand arc merely the oootiniuition of the sidcB of the trunk. The 
iKiurd, 01 * foot, F F, ore loaded or fixed to the ground to sustain the force of the wind. Hie interior, 

T, is blackcticd to prevent strong reflections of light 

Figure 4 is a ground plan, or bird's-eye view of the machine. 
art>of three-quarter-inch white deal. Tlic distance or fqnce be- 
tween the si^ of the trunk, T (fig. 1), and the board, or inner 
bide, (fig. 4), is three-quarters of on inch; and, the distance from 
that board to the outer side (fig. 4), is foil half an inch. Thenar- 
row boords (fig. 4), arc to be nailed, with studs intervening, to 
the middle board or side, and are for the puipose of preventing 
the sun from shining betvmen the trunk and the sides of the 
stand, when near the meridian. The sides are fixed one upon 
another at the required diatanco (vis., three-quarters of an inch 
and half an inch}, ly numeroua wooden stads, partially shown 
at figs. 1 and 2, about tiueo-quarters of an inch diameter, and 
the screws passed through the sides and studs, fixing the whole 
firmly fogethcr. The whole is to be painted white, except the 
trunk T, which riiould be black. 

Figure 2 ia the view of the north aide of the stand. No. 1 is on Index Themunneter to give 




The sides and wood-work generally 





ACl'lON OF SULPHATE OF IBOH ON TEGETATION. 


iadflaC) by being aflriBted by gniTity, will move more easily. No. 2 is an Index Thennometer to sbow 
the greatest beat of the day ; hr ihe same reasons it is also placed on an incline, the ball end being the 
* highest; No. 4 ore a pair of thermometerB called tho Wetand I)ty Boll Thennometen, to show the 
power of the air to evaporate water. V is a vase or oistem of waterlbr the Wet Ball Thennometer} it 
is placed on the outside of the thermometer, to which a cotton wide is to be attached to connect it with tho 
water, and at about the same elevatian as the bell of the thennometer, in order that the evaporation from 
the vcaael of water may not influence the thermometer on the other side, which is to be the Dry Ball 
Themometer} for, in some corefrd experiments whidi I made with a vessel placed beneath the balls, it 
was found that the dry hall was lowered from to 0*8% which, tliough apparently a small error, is 
a BGriouB amount in the mean diffisrcnce betweem the readings of the Dry and Wet Ball Thermameters. 

3 is the view of the south side of tho stand. No. Sis on Index Mercurial Thermometer, with 
a Uack hall to give the greatest solar heat • K is a lloin-googe on Olaishcr’s construction, ond^B is* a 
measure into whidi rain is to he poured for measurement 

Tho Hain-guage and Wet and Dry Boll Thermometers will ho dc8C]ibi>d more fully in a foturo paper. 

-# 

ACTION 01? SULPHATE OF IRON ON VEGETATION.* 

By M. NAUDIN. 

T here are hut few persoiis, we dunild think, at the present day, who have not heard of tho grand 
discovery made by M. Eusebe Gris, of the imwor of sulphate of iron ii\ rendering diBca8(*d plants 
healthy, especially audi os are pole and sickly. Numerous experiments, and in purticular those which 
were instituted at the muBcum (Paris), M. Decaisne, have oonflrmed, in all rtnipeets, tho facts 
onnouficed by that acute observer. M. Qris began a new seriss o^experiments on tlie use af the same 
salts os restoratives, when, uiilmpiiily, death put an end to his labours. His son, M. Arthur Gris, has, 
however, ooiitinuod them ; and, if he has not, from respect to the memory of his piiruiit, hecu led to exag- 
gerate the virtues of sulpluite of iron, tho results ho has attained during the year are very remai'kablc. 

Oil the fourth of May, 1840, whem the weather was wonn and windy, and indicated tlie approach 
of rain, M. A. Gris scattered over six eeutiares t of ground sown with grain, (SOO grammes of sulphate 
of iron, bruised very fine. Two hours afterwards i^ was dissolved by the ndn, and incorporated with 
the solL At the gathering of the crops the groin thus treated was cut, and the returns compared with 
the produce of a simibir extent of ground situated near the first and treated in the same manner, but 
not BulphatuEcd. Tho precdso weights were, respectively, as follows one riicaf of wheat, Hul]iliutuscd, 
weighed 6 kilogrammes, 000 grammes} one sheaf of wlicat,iief 8alphatixod,woigbi*d 4 kilogrammes, 
000 grammes } when throsiied and cleaned with all tho necessary ooro, they weighed respectively — 
2 kilogrammes, 420 grammes; and 1 kilogramme, 964 grammes ; t thus leaving a (bflbrence of 
about one-third in fovour of the cn^ which had been treated witli tlie Bi^{||^te of iron, and that only 
once. We have omitted to state that all the cxpciimonts reported M. A. Gris have been modct 
comparatively, on two patriics of ground contiguously situated, in the some conditions, and subjected 
tu the same culture, with tho cxoeiition already mentionod. A similar experiment was made with oats, 
hut it did not admit of being tested fiiirly, because that ixirtion treated with the sulphate of irou grew 
so large that it was soon laid, and it was thus impossihlo to establish any ether result than tho great 
deveU^ment of the stems. 

An experiment was also made with a number of melona Eight plants werQ placed in on open bed, 
without any bottom heat, and under large bcU-gloiiscB ; oaoli was watered with one litre % of sulpha- 
tizod water.- Bight other plants, of equal size, were planted near them, and received the some 
attention, except that they were only supplied with common water. By the end of Juno there was a 
marked diflbrenoo in fovour of the first plants, whioh set their ftruit fifteen days before the others ; and 
in tho course of the month of August, t^ first had attained twice the size. Unfortunately M. Qris had 
to absent himself about the time the fruit Sad attained maturity, and was therefore unahlo to make a 
definite report of the experiment 

A similor result was obtained flum two cit^ of baiiootB ; and the efibets of sal|diate of iron have 
not been less striking with cre^ of potatoes, not only in the greater number of tubo^ but also in their 
superior quality and colour. Experiments were also made with oniono, oarrots, oaporagus, and cauli- 
fla#erB, and the like resuyx obtained. (Analogous efowts were also produced on fruit trees, sooh as 
peaches, peon, and vines. r 
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MTBIflTICUL K08CEATA. 


MTBISTIGA MOSCHATA. 

(Mlir.—llTBinioAOKje. 


OtMiiain Gkabactr. -- Myriftlni, Lttmtnu. — JWiffoiu 
■Implr, mloured, nneolate, or cyliiiMoally-tubnlar, tlireo- 
toothe^ VHlwte in srativation. Mmo : antkm 0-15, linear, 
adnate longltuiUiiBlly to the Btaminol oolumii. Fern i Mwy 
alngle, one-odled; onOe enUtaxy, or BometimM a pair, mot 
fipom the haae, anatrapoiiB ; i^nmi two-lobrd. Burry raiwular, 
twn. or Bometiines fbur-TalTed, oiiMeedcd. Bred nut-like, 
errat, eneluwd in a ilefihy, rnuiih divided arllliw. ikeifyo Hnall, 
at the bane oi fleahy ruminated albumen ; ootyleduna dlverKent, 
folded; rndiole ahent, infleriiir.— Troca or ahruba of tn^cul 


Alia and Ametiea; leaTca altemteb duvily atalked, quite 
entire; flowera axillary or aupfluaudUary, very rarely tennU* 
nal; femaJes moatly aoUtary, nune rinily like the maleaer- 
raniredialooaeilnr-Aowaredlnuiidieaordcnae eapltiilea, aome- 
timea in raoemea, oorymba, or panielea; pedieela vrlth a half* 
enp-dkaped braet near the ranunlt; frttita aromatle or Inajpld, 
->(AidNdkar fihn. iV.4706.) 

MTsmncA voaonaTA, Tkmhrry, — The Kutmof-tree. — 
Leavea elliptie-oblonff, acuminate, amootb, paler beiiea1th« irlth 
stance velna; podnnolea Ibw-flowerod. 


PlV'Oi male flower; 5, vertical aeetien of do. ; a, fomale flower ; d; vertioBlaeetion<tfdo.~The 
* aeotionaaomewhatmagnifled. 

B ViSCRIPTION. — ^A tree from twenty to twenty-five fwt high in its native^ dimato, 
abounding in yellowish juice. Broncdics whorlod and iiumeroufl, with altomato leaves on 
fdiort stalks, oblong-pointed, smooth, entire, dark green, and soxnowhut shining abovo and pale 
beneath; veins simple and porollel; leaves aromatic when bruised. Flowers in aadllaiyraoemes, 
cm glabrous peduncles with a deciduous bract near the summit. Male flowers from three to five 
on u peduncle: calyx urccolato and petoloid, fleshy and somewhat tomentoso outside, pale 
yellowish and tliroc-clcit ; the stamens united into a cylindrical column liearing 6-10 connate, 
linear-oblong, two-ccUed anthers, bursting Icmgitudinolly. The female flowers frequently soli- 
tar}', with a short stylo Immc oit nabroadly ovate gormen, and terminating in a two-lobod 
persistent stigma. Fruit poor-shape^ pendent, having a fleshy pericarp, opening by two nearly 
longitudinal valves, and abounding in astringent juiee ; the aril {mace) fleshyi much laeiniated 
almost enveloping the nut, of a brilliant scarlet colour when fresh, ydlouiah-brown and brittle 
when dry ; the nut oval, uith a bard, rugged dork-brown, shining shell, marked by the moo^ 
clo cely enveloping tlio seed and its inniu* coat dipping down into the substance of the albumen, 
giving it a marbled {ruminated) appearance. Th& seed when frcidi is quite smooth, but riirivcds 
in dr, ing ; its substance <»' albumeu is fleahy and whitish, but traversed by veins of a dark 
brown colour, aboiiiuiing in oil. Tlie largo fleshy embryo with a hemispheral radicle lies near 
its base. 

JIimout, &c. — The Nutmeg has IxHm cultivated in Englirii gardens since 1795, but never, 
we l)clicve, with tlie success width has been realized at Syem, the noble establishment of His 
Gincc- the Duke of Northumberland, whence our drawing was obtained. We leam from Mr. 
Ivison, the giirdencr at tiyon, that the tree which has produced the fruit from which emr 
drawing was made, is - one of holf^ dozen which were sent to Syon by Dr. Wollich, finm the 
Calcutta Botanic Garden, about twelve years since ; they were then very small plants, not more 
than six inches high. The tree is now fifteen fret high, by six fret in diameter, and is regularly 
branched fiu:n the ground!; the habit being very graceful. Mr. Ivison remarks that it is perhaps 
the largest tree of tbu kind in Furopo. 

Bevcmil othen* specieB of Myristioa fruidsh analogous products, though ncme of them are equal 
to M. moBohata. The M. tomentosa of !{forthem India is said ^ ^^nifh what ore called long or 
male nutmegs, which, although possessing the some qualities as the genuine kind, are much in- 
ferior in flavour ; the fruit of M. offlcinalis is used as a tonic in Brazil ; the frnits of M. qmrig 
and M. aenminata are used in the East Indies os sabstitutes for the tme Nutmeg. The coarse 
unpleasant Nutmegs of Bonta F^ are produced by M. Otuba. Some specnes have insipid nuts, as 
M. frtuii. — ^A. H. 

CunmsB . — We have much pleasure in inserting in this place the following account, hg 
Mr. Ivison, of the treatment which has boon adopted at*Byoii 

« On the arrival of the young plants from Calcutta, they ^^cre potted in Norwood loom and rilm 
sand, and plunged in gentie bottom heat in a low wooden stove, in whidi situation they remainedlhr 
nearly a twelvemonth befixrc making any pFogresB, In the frUowxng ycfff they made a start, and, by 
the of it, it was frimd necessary to remove them to the trbpioal rndtiiig house, in order to give 
them space to dcvelope their growth * • • 





TEOETABLE PHTSIOLOOT. 


The proper contents of plants do not tana part of this finid. They are contained'in the cells, tUt 
little closed vesidcs, and they are here frequently so completely retained, 1^ some at present mysterious 
influence, that two of these Uttle Tesicleb, whose membranes are flreely penetrated by water, stand aide 
1^ side, flllcd with most difoent matters, which never become intermixed. Each cell is, as it were, a 
little Inboratoiy, in which it extracts from tho constantly passing current of sap those constituents it 
requires for its own products; and when those products arc completed, it cither senda them ou again 
in the fluid, or reservea them in store ihr a friture need of some other part of the plant, or usoa them to 
increase its own solidity, as in tho formation of tho thickening layers. It ig probable, however, that 
the thickening layers in the (dder woody parts, ore drawn tnm Juices which have boon elaborated in 
some other part of the struotonis. 

Young cells are found to contain at first only a colourless or yellowish visdd fluid, somewhat 
resenihUng white of egg in its character, being readily coagulated; this soon heeomea granular, and 
after a time, as the cell grows, is found mostly as a layer spread oyer the inside of the cells. It is 
only BO long as tluy retain this condition that they ore capable of multiplying. If they are to be wood- 
cells, they soon lose this substance ; but if they are to be “ working*’ cells, as we may tenh them, aa 
in the leaves, and young roots, they retain it In these wo soon find starch grains; tk first, small and 
few, then gradually incretuiing in numher. AftcT these come, in the green ports, chlorophyll granules, 
little round grains, or globules, of a green colour, and of a fotty nature. Although these substances 
form the most important matters of tho cell-contents that con he dotcctM hy the microscope ; yet, in 
the general liquid, are found dissolved sugar and gummy matters, whiifo are equally essentially 
rancemed in tho nutrition of plants. 

The real history of these products is yet to be mode out; but we do already possess many 
contributions to it, and an approximoitivc view of the process of nutrition may be expreB|Bd as 
follows 



Wc know that plants require watm*, carbonic acid, and ammonia, for their growth, bendes certain 
earthy and alkaline substances, which may be left out of view for the present. Water is composed of 
oxygi'ii and hydrogen ; cui'hoiiic add of cm'hoii and oxygen ; ammonia of hydrogen and nitrogen. The 
viscid fluid or mucus contained in ull lu'tivc cells, is enmposed of oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and 
nitrogen, and is, therefore, I'cadily produ(H.*d from the fluid containing ^ these elcmonts absorbed by 
the roots. The membranes and woody thickening layers of the tissues, starch, sugar, and dextrine 
(the j^oimmy mutter), are composed of oxygen, hydro^n, and corhon, and ore probably secreted or 
thn)wii off by tiir mucus, havi iig possod through tbnt stage first WhUc the plant is growing actively, 
the mucus matter is continually rccdviitg nc^ supplies of carbonic acid and water, from which the 
mcialiru)teH, sugar, and dextrine, may be Ibrmcd; while tlio ammonia, received in smoller quantity, 
permits the inenfose of mucus itself to frirnish contents for new eelle. But tho supply being still 
gi*eatcr than the demand for the products in the diape of cell membrane, or mucus, a lai;^ portion of 
the material for the first is stored up in the fflrm of starch grains, and of the fotty matter, of which the 
chlonqihyll globules chiefly coiirist; while the nitjogemous matters ore deposited in the shape of the 
green colouring matter of chlorophyll, wliivh is coniiK}8(*d of ull four clemeuts ; tiicso processes being 
accompanied by the separation ctf oxygen, and going on under the influence of the sun’s rays. The 
mucus and the sugar and gum are carried freely onward in tho flow of the general liquid upward. 
The starch and chlorophyll remain in a solid form in their cells until wanted, increasing in abundance 
according to the healthy vegetation of the plant In autumn the starch begins to disappear from the 
leaves, h^g dissolved into gum or sugar, and carried into the buds, the tubers if present, into the 
roots or biirk ; in fiict, into any part which may ho peculiarly the reservoir of nutrition for the new 
products in the following spring ; of course, also into the see^ where it is again deposited either in 
the shape of starch, or of fixed oils (which are analogous in composition}, or of soft odlnlar sabstanoe, 
nearly filling up the cells, and capable of being re-dissolved, like starch in the f^ng. Hie leaves lose 
their green col^ at tho same time ; hut this is at present a mysterious point, for the chlorophyll is not 
absolutely and wholly removed, the fotty substance, of a yellowish sr reddiidi colour, remaining after 
the loss of tho green cohnir by the dead leaves. ^ 

Thus carbonic acid and water, mixed with oertain earthy salts, are absorbed by the roots, tiie 
mucus is continually iucreasing theso in tho rapidly mnttiplying cells of the dcUcato tissue of the 
extremities of the roots; from these tho sap pours onwards endosmose throughout tho whole stAie- 
tore of the plant, until it reaches the evaporating surfoces of thq leaves or green stem ; in its transit 
the wood-cells subtract fr^im it the ternary compounds of oxygen, hydrogen, and carlxm, from whidh 
aro produced tho new layers of cellular membrane, increasing the thickxibss of their walls. Thegnen 
layer beneath the bark, and the tissae of «tbc loaves, elaborate the some substanecs into stareh and 
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ody matten ; wluld a ftirthar portion of fho absorbed mbBtanceB ia converted into new mucuB to fill 
tile newly prodnoed oells of tho growing buds, and into chlon^yll, which is a kind of fiit acenmnlated 
' in the interior of the old cells. 


The atareh and nitrogenona matten which are lost from tiie green organa in the antumn are merely 
removed into another part» and converted into new produota. The atarch which haa been accumulated 
in the aeeds, tubers, buds, or other parts, ia dissolved in the spring, end fiimishes the material fi>r 
frctii development ; the young plant from the seed, the nascent tiioot firam the bud. All the new 
■taractnres making their 'appearance under the genial influence of the awakening season, arc derived 
from tho provision of the preceding season, since they hecomc considerably developed before the new 
roots have grown sufficiently to supply them adequately with newly elaboniied nutriment. 

The green parts of vegetables give ofi'ozyg|bn continually under the influence of the sun’s rays, or 
even in diffiised daylight. This is a foot whic^ has been long dedded ; but tho explanation of at is by 
no means dear at present The ** becoming gnicn” is not tlie essential point sinee it is proved by 
experimeuf that the green matter is exceedingly small in quantity ; moreover colourless or ycllowidi 
globules ore pro^goed in the dork, which are greened by the action of light Hie reedved opinion is 
that the accumulated nutriment — the starch answering to the fot of animals — ^is formed independently 
of light i hut in proportion to the degree of light obtained by the plant, this atarch becomcB moi'c or less 
converted into fotty or oily matters, losing oxygen in tho chtuige ; and under direct sunlight this 
oxygen is given off so abundantly os to oxiefise tho colourless chlorophyll which forms a layer over 
the changing starch globules. We cannot venture to give a dedded opinion on the real nature of the 
dumges ; but there is no doubt about the general result of the action of light. Growth con go on 
without it, and to a great extent, as wc hoc in subterranean stems, in the leaf-stalks of Ccdcry, blanched 
Endive, forced Khuhorb, and the like, where abundance of nitfogenous matters are ftimislied by liighly 
manuring the odl ; but in all these cases there is a dcfidcucy of tlie active pioducts of tho tissues; 
the cells do not become woody, but remain soft and succulent ; the strong prindplcs which give tlic 
peculiar character to portioular plants are not developed ; the white Celery-stalks have littlo of tho 
acrid matter which is so abundant in the wild Celery, and the blanched Endive has but a slight trace 
of its naturally strong bitter prindplc ; and we find the influence of dcfideiiey of light even in tlie 
development of the tropical fruits under the moderated action of the sun’s light in our stoves. 

On the other hand, the aromatic herbs increase in ahandonoc as wild weeds, as wo approac;h 
warmer dimatea ; even with us the ** wild thyme” and its allies are diaracteristic of dry, sunny banks, and 
the occasion of a hot and bright summer is always marked by a deeper colour of the foliage of our tri'cs. 

The action of the sun is therefore, on tho whole, tiiat of fixing coi'bon, and also nitrogen in tho 
tissues of plants, so that, os a practical conclusion, we shall always endeavour to obtain fur our culti- 
vated vcgetahlcB increase of light when wc wish them to developc their active projiertics, and to 
aecumuU^ elaborated food, either in the shape of woody tissue, of starch, or of the various oils, active 
or ttfomutic principles ; and moreover, when wc wish th^ to produce seeds, since they can only effect 
this highest operation of development when they have hod the opportunity of laying up a store of 
nutriment to supply the cxocsrive requirements of this process. How groat these requirements are is 
proved 1^" all experience ; the flowers and seeds of annuals are only produced in the later aeasons of 
the year ; bjennials require the accumulation of two years ; perennials seldom flower for aeverol years 
undOT ordinary drcumstanocs, and then, when tho product of seeds is very large, the (qieratiim is 
Bometimes followed by the death of tlic exhausted plant, aa in many Monocotyledons, such as the 
Talipot Palm, the American Aloe, dpc. 

These Bammary views are sufficient to givo some notion of the general operatioiiiB of vegetable life ; 
when wo enter into the minutiee of special processes, the particulars become much more complicated. 
Wc tiiall thoreforo treat of them separately hereafter ; and tho continuation of ourpapers on Vegetable 
Physiology will now pass from the abstract character which they have hitherto neocssaxily assumed, 
into the more definite form oj^ chapters upon the particular operations of vegetation performed 1^ the 
different otganB, mush, as the rootSi leaves, flowers, fruits, d^o, 


Eoinra. 

Zhe Wtettr LUu ofSwih Amairm, TFuter LUi^ oftmr aim Lmi: their SUUrff mA MfAfatian. By 

Ganion Lawsox, F.B.S., &e, E&burgh : Hooo. London : Gboombbidob. 

Wb arc to find that our correspondeiit, Mr. Lawson, has, in tho little voluine before us, provided for the 
nuUum, in the form of a very elegant and very cheap book, a trustworthy, lesdaUe statement of sU that is known 
Nspocting the Fkirsl Queen of the wotezs— the Victuria regia; aaii has alro token tho opportunity to put in a plea 
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for tile charming Lilies which adorn our own lakes and riven, as tiie Boyal Water Lily Aoes the still waten of 
the tropical parts of the new world. We find here detailed all that has been made known zeqpoeting the Yictoiia; 
and there is also a very passable, though much reduced coloured lithograph, representing its aspect in ha nativ^ 
sconce. The account of the English WatiT lilies is illustrated by a oolnu^ portrait, in a aimilar styles of our 
own white Ifympluea. We recommend Mr. Lawson's hints £at the more oztondod ciiltivatian of ornamental 
aquatics, to tho especial attintion of our readers. Water and water planta, indeed, afibrd ample material ibr an 
improved arrangement of our plant stnioturca, which, as Hr. Lawson remarks, have hitherto retained the stiffiiesB 
and formaUty of fonnor times, now alinoHt hanudiod from our out-door flower gardonSi Tho diMUssion as to the 
propor name of tho Victoria, referred to at p. 168, soums now to result in tho cunfixiUBtiQn of tho namo — ^Victoria 
regia. — M, 


ffoHd-booi to tAe li'uH und Vtgv^ohk By Gbouok Glenky, F.U.ti., &c. London: 

C. Cox. ,1 

This volume treats, in a plmn and homely way, of tho cultivation of thoMo crops whi(di are usually mot with in 
tlu) kitchen and fruit garrlcnn, and takes in some others of which the names are mure familiar than tho culinary 
articles they represont. Good select lists of vegetables and fruits aro given. Tho cultural direcftioiiB arc framed 
for the use of tliose who ura their own gardeners, and are generally plain, and to be depended on. We must, 
however, find fault uith tho arrangement of ilio matter, wludh is miscullaiioous and unmeaning. — M. 

TAf £(mitieii of Middlesex : beintf a pariicuiar DMrripHm of the principal Heatn of ike NttbUity and Gentry in the 

Oouaty of MidtUeccx, By William Khanb. Chclaca : printed for the Author. 

Tum little liook tokos up the subject indicated in its title fi'om a gardening iioiut of view. It is ui interesting 
work of rc&remMi, and a register of the pn^sent character of the principal gardens in the metropolitan county, and 
is uiudcUed after the plan of the Jioautieo of Hurrcy^ pnblislicd a year or two since by tiic same author. The 
volume is interspersed with many highly iiicful and instructive remarks of a eriticul bearing. Wo qui^ agree 
witii a remark of our contemporary, tiio Cotiaye Gardener^ that tiic two hundred or more nwdenci'S here described, 
taken us an uv<*rnge of tlio counties of Ihigliind, givo a c)iei>ring view of the more tiuui ten thousand ** stately 
hollies of England ** — each a centre of improvement and rciinciijont, and tending to elevate the soalo of gardeniiig, 
and increase tiiu home attractions, oven in the poorest of adjoiniug neighbourhoods. The book under notice is not • 
so free from typographical urrors us wo mild wish. — 


— 

THE RONDELK'riA fiPECIOSA AS A “SPECIMEN” PLANT. 

By Mb. ^V M. JiUMBY, Ciiauwobth. 

I^IHAT tluH plant possesses Ga]mlnlitieB of no o.dinory character, as adapted ftir dcoorativc purposes, 
A V ill be questioned by few. Even in its natural state, in which no recognition of the hand of art 
is pen eptible in rc'gard to training, it possesHCs considerable attractions. In a collection of stove 
plants, its brilliant trasses of orange scarlet hloRsoms, ore gcuerolly tho first objects that engage 
atte'ntion. In addition to tho attrai^tive features of this Koudeletia when in bloom, it possesses 
intrinsic: morits, wliich contiilrato vciy much to inertwsc tho value of it as a ** siiecimen ” plant; the 
groat substance of the petals givo it a decided HU|M.Tiority over those that arc of a more “flimsy” 
clumieter, rendering it capaldi: of resiaiiiig for a longer period the tarnishing eflccts of tho solar rays, 
and also of the humidity prevalent in plant stoves from physical causes. The facility with which it 
may be induced to flower at any seasou of tho year, titrough a suspension of the system of “ stopping,” 
wliich is ono of tlie most essential points in its culture, is a consideration of no trivial important. 
Some persons might imagine that, fironi its straggling habit of gi'owth, it would be difficult to form 
this plant into u oompaet bushy specimen, but this may easily lie eflcctcd by the oid off art. Indood it 
is on such objects as the subject of these remarks, that a procticil demonstration of what art can 
BficompliBh in modifying natural tendencies, when feund incompatible with the highest degree of flfuml 
development, is most strikingly displayed. 

Ill order to olitain the highest possible cultural rcmilts in fdouts, natives of worm dimes, whidi ore 
cultivated for flond display, there aro certain principles which it is jndispenaable should bo recognised, 
that upon them may be based such a system of cultivation as is consonant with sound deductions 
therefiram. It is an uxiom in horticulture, that tho causes combiiiing in producing tho highest degree 
of accumulative vigour in plants are of a contrary character to those which induce the highost state of 
fiortiUty ; hence the paramount importanec of a modification of the fermer causes, to the productiosi of 
the latter. It is a well ascertained feotroorroboiutcd by evidenco frimished from doily eaperioncoi 
that plants possessing a tendency to bloom in a comparotividy young state, befere they hate altsineda 
large amount of growth, aro impeded in their progresslvo vigopr in proportion to the amount of bloom 
developed, from the appropriation by the flowers of the organisable matter whidi would otherwise have 
been made available in tho fimnation of young shoots. Hence the ex^bdiency of Securing, in the 
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pnmaTy of growth, and prcrioosly to the period when the floral hues are imflddcd, soch an 
extent of growth aa is adequate to the rc^t required, by a judiciouB application of the great agents 
‘essential to the production of luxuriant vegetation. To oiicoin}dirii this in an offeotnal manner, it is 
requisite to possess an intimate acquaintance with the climatic conditions of the native habitats of 
plants ; which, in the case of the Kondolctia spedosa, of which mqjor is a variety, is Cuba, situated in 
20” to 23° North latitude, having an average temperatnro of about 76” Fahrenheit. In so warm a 
dime, the period of growth is obaractorued by a large amount of heat and moiBture, the amount of 
rain which flills bring comparatively very great to that which occurs in Britain, produring a great 
amount of evaporation, which, corniced with the amount of evaporation fiom its contiguity with tho 
ocean, fliniitdicB a very humid atmo^hcire in wliich vegetation flouiishes with a degree of vigour of 
which we can have but a &int conception in ttemperate climes. Glancing at the period of rest in 
tropical countrira we find it characterissed by much drought and heat, which in the all-wise ccon^y of 
nature has the eflbct of producing the like results on tropical vegetation, which a material lowenng of 
temperatuTf under a very small amount of solar heat bos in temperate dimes. Now, in an exact ratio 
as an approximation is mode to the natural conditions under which tiie greatest amount of vigour is 
attained, and a modification of them eBsential to the production of a thorough elaboration of the 
vegetable juices which have been adverted to, will be our amount of saccess ; apportioning the amount 
of in the latter instance to the amount of light. 

From thcHO premises I will proceed to describe briidy a Kj'stem of treatment based on the principle 
involved therein. Sonic time in the spring, when the young plants are struck and ready to ]Kit 
firam the cutting pot, put them into three-inch pots in a mixture of two-thirds peat and one-third turfy 
loom, with some silver sand ; they shonld then be placed in n B]>an-roofcd pit, and stoiqicd at the thinl 
jrint fttnn the Iraso of the shoots, and plunged in a warm mfeiliuln ovc.t a bot-watiT tank, tliat root 
actum may be excited, and an imitation of the terrestrial tempemtnra in the tropics, which exceeds very 
much that of the atmosphere — may be produced. Tho temperatura of tlic plunging medium may lie 
60° Fahr., and the atmospherical from 70” to 8o”, varying the amount according to degi'oe of solui* 
heat, with a nocturnal temperature of 60° to 63”. As the. incipient buds break, and the young shoots 
bcoome developed, a xsirtion of air should bo admitted to induco them to assume a robust habit of 
growth. Byringings should bo given tliem morning snd ovimiiig, and the pit closed early in tlio aftcinoon 
to keep up a warm humid atmospheric medium around the plants. After the {lots am filled with roots, 
and before licooming crompod, they may lie potted into five-inch pots in the following materials 
intimately blended : — One-third turfy loam from an old posture, the turf in a partial state of decomposi- 
tion, one-third fibrous poat, and onc*-third good rotten dung, with a portion of charcoal in small pieces, 
and silver sand. They should then he rqiluced in the pit aud partially plunged. 'Wheiit ho shoots 
have attained four inches in length, they may have the points jnnriicd out, and this system of stopjiing 
diould be repeated till the plants are of the required sixe — ^that is, say five or six times, never allowing 
the shoots to grow above four inches betwixt the periods at which such oporation is pcrfbrmed. If 
the plants ore required to bloom in the spring, stopping tnay be discontinued at the teniiinatiou of the 
second autumn. 

As tho plants increase in sise, after the second potting, they idiould be repotted when they require 
it, using the materials in a ooorser state than previously, to secure the requisite degree of poroBity in 
the soil, and to make it permeable to air and water, which is of tho utmost importance. They must be 
kept grovriitg under xinHdsoly the some oonditious as heretofore, excepting that more air be given as 
the plants increase in bIbo i and weak liquid manure, in a highly olarificd condition, may be supplied 
once a Ibrtnight to the plants ; which will accelerate their growth very much. As autumn approaches, 
the plants may be removed to where there is a drier atmoqihcro, — a iqian-roofcd stove for instanoe^ — 
less humidity kept up, and the supply of water reduoed, with a gradual reduction of temperature, tiU 
it recedes to from 66* to 70” by day ; and 63” to6(r night. This will be found sufiiciently high during 
the season of eomparative repose, till the vivifying inflnenoos of the great source of light, heat, and 
vitality, aronse the vital fanctionb to renewed activity ; when the treatment befixie desesribod may he 
again reaorted to, potting the plants as they require it. When the jdants have undergone their lost 
stopping, a reversal of these conditions is ncpcssory : the plants may bo allowed to become cramped at 
thqroots, tho humidity both of tho soil and atmosphere should be reduced, and waterings of liquid 
manure discontinued, till all the flower *badB ore distinctly visible ; when they may ho renewed in a 
oopions manner. A splendid duplay of bloom will be the ultimate result of this system of manage- 
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3Slktllinin»u ilotm 

Zmrffe Soaf 2ViMt. Iibto ofton hoard amateuTBi when admixing aome of the lai^ qieeunena in the* 
nuneriea hero, copnwa aatcmiahment at their prodigioua aico, which they attiibate to their groat age^ and good 
aoiL But it muat bo told, that the oyatem of pruning haa aa much to do in thia matter oa the age of (ho treea, or 
the aoil in wliich they grow. The oldoat of the large troea here cannot number more than twdve yoam, though 
there ore othora much older not half the aixe. Often have I aeon Boao treea fiill of dioota, nearly all proceeding 
from the baac of the head, owing principally to cloae pruning. When the knife is apidied, whether in uutomn or 
in spring, the greater port muat bo rumovod, for there ia not room onou^ fer the wholo to bo developed. Now, it 
is not the production of a number of branehoa 1 comdder injuiioua ; if the tree ia in a healthy and vigorona 
condition tliia ia natural and advantageous But why ahould they not be obtained in audh poaitiona that they 
may be of permanent benefit to tito plantr— be made to exteifil ita siae, and render lean thinning noceaaary ? Thia 
may bg done. Two yuan ago, after having pruuod a number of large apecimena in which 1 had obamved thia 
error, I watched fur the bursting of the buds, with the view of praetiaing diabudding. When they had ahot forth 
about half uii inrJi, I took a knife with u ahaip point and oommeneod my Boanih at the heart of the tree. From 
hero I rubbed off, cloae to the bork, a great number of buda, leaving only such aa, from their poaitfon, promiaed 


to increaac the aiae or improve the contour of the head. If a bud was puahing where there woa a gap, auch waa 
left ; the othora wero thinned, leaving those which took a lateral and outward course of growth. Proceeding 
upwards, I doored the centre of tho tree pretty frody, leaving only Just so many buds os seemed nooessary to 
preaorvo it from buvrjiniiig straggling. Towards tho top and circumferenee, ols^ the buds, where crowded or 
likely to cross each otlier, were* n'movud. A month after tho first looking over, buds had broken, and thus 
was oponod a prospect of moru gaps being filled, tho outlines of tiio heads being still improved, and their siae 
oxtondod. They were looked over again and again, and the some plan fellowed out. The growtli waa in 
ocmsequencti niuro vigorotu than that of the previous yoar, and the flowers fine. On the ikll of the leaf in 
autumn, tlie suootHiding course of action ^his apparent Tho trees were pruned as usual, and thdo was 
little mind oxercuunl in the ojM'ration little thinning required — no neeoaaity to lode at the tree fer some 
mmiiioa Iwfore one could dotomiino where to begin ; wUch, in my early attempto, I must ctmfeas, I have ofton 
done, owingto the intenninablo intcrlocings of the shoots. The second and third year the some plan waa followed, 
and the trees are now of handsome form, largo and healthy, pnidudng an abundauoe of good flowers. It ahcfuld 
bo stated that the first year they woro taken in bond, they were watered once o-woek ibr two months with liquid 
lusmuru. 'llio aoLo nnson for this woa that tho aoil in w^iidi tliey grow had become impovetished. Wo apply the 
plan iif diabudding to pillar and weeping roaos, os to othfani, by rubbing out any buda t^t may appear dindvonp 
togciiiiMly situatiid. In tho yf>ungest stage of ^he tree, tho buds left to produce flowen and flowering shoots fiir 
the subsoquoiit year, shnuld atand about aix iiichoa apart on tho main branefaos : intermediate buda dionld bo 
rulilMn] out Tlie labnula produced in afUr ate^ ma) also bo disbudded; but maasea of flower being the object 
Miiiglit ''lere, tlie xiradieu should not be too freely resorted to. A few words on summer pruning or thinning seem 
called tor. If disbudding can be carried out th^ is no need of sunimor thinning • but, if it cannot be, thm the 
latter pradioc may bo followed to advantage. 8o aoonoa the plants have done flowering looVfliem carefiilly over, 
thin out tho weak nnhoalihy shoots, and even some of the stout and healthy ones, wheru they approach each other 
too nearly : each shoot should stand free and exposed on every aide. It is aurpriaing to see how stout and Arm 
the shoots become, and how the leaves increase in aiau after summer thinning. The summer kinds submitted to 
Uiia treatment usually oontinuu their growth by the elongation of the main riioota, the buda on the axils of the 
leavoa remaining donnant ; but, with the autumnala, the buda push forth tho ontin length of tho ahoota^ and the 
second flowering ia comidete. Tho trees are improved in both oaaea^ for the shoots grown at thia period will 
produce the ftiieat flowers in tho 8ttb8oqufmtBoa8on.»-ibt(ra Jtou OatitH. 

Tht gemu ChrgmthmiUa. — Docaine, who haa made the GusDcraoeouH jdints bis particular study, sepantea 
from the genus Boalerio, somo apocies which had booomo aaaoedated with them. He doflnoa the, genua aa having 
a uampanulato oalyz with five teeth, to tho (dnuaoe of which oortoapond as many mora or leas pr^nent wings, a 
oorolla nearly regular with two projeoting folds on ita fewer lip, indludeft atamena, two-febod stigmas^ 
a notched fle^y glandular didc. It includes throe apedea, of which the author has given thofhllowing aooount 
« Ohiyaothemia ourantiaca is a herhaceotu jdant^ received from tho Antilloa. It grows with a stout fleshy 
glahrouB atom about two feet high, having some roaemUaneo to tho atema of somo Labiatai or Sciu^ula- 
rineo) ; it ia green, and dfethed with fine whitish down. The leavea ore opporite^ large, oval dliptical, acuminate^ 
cronulate, bullate^ dothed on both aideB with very short bright hairs, oapomolly on tho upper aide, of a glaueona 
green ; they aro ottanhed by s robust flediy and oanalioulsto peti^. The pedundea whi^ issue at the 
oxila of tho leaves ore eylindrieol, and terminated ky a cyme of three flowers, having the podieeli pniplidh, and 
accompanied by laneoolato broota. The oolyz ia oampanulate, of five unequally toothed aegmenta, and of a 
cinnabar colour, pubeaoent, and preaenttug in their length five prominent ongfea. ^oorolfeiB dightlyhiUbbtek 
vdvoty at the outside, glabrous at the intide, having a tube which extog^ beyond that of the ealymond a Bmb 
with five rounded loha of a bright ydfew odour, having aevenl dotted lines of carmine on tho fkoa. Tho atemeiui 
and rtyfe aro endeaed. The ovary dig^tiy angular and vdvety, haa^gt the haafl, a brood fleahy gland fianiahad 
with throe small lobes. ChiyiothemiB anrantiipa tbrfeM in a mixture of peat and feam. It ahai^ be grown hi 
tho shade, ond a humid atmoqiheie. It flowers without intermisiioii from Augnsf till the enidP of Ootober, iftar 
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w|ibli it diould be allowed to rest^ and does not require any paxtioular care; but in abataining from aupplyidg it 
frith water, the icnl should not be allowed to get too^. Of the two other species of the same genus, oneO. fenosa, 
«2bis. {Jhtkria has the calyx greenish, and somewhat similar to that of Sianingia ; the other, C. 

pulch^ ibis. (BtiiftriapiUekdla)t on the oontrary, has the calyx of a carmine rad, and almoat entire. The colottr 
of ihia part of the flower will thorofora be ancient to characteriao and identify, without diifloulty, the time 
qieoies whirdi at pneeni constitute the genus Chryaothemis.— Jiraife Mortieok, 


NEW CONTINENTAL FRUITS, 

Ol>niUNT8. 

fiWtna or (7offdDifftM.-—ThiB Currant is of figotons habit ; the leaves resemble those of the Vine, their 
nuxlium breadth ia about three inches, and they are five-lobod ; the bunrhes measure fiiur incdies in lengfii, and 
bear, on an average, twenty-five berries, each a quarter of an inch in diameter, and of a vermilion-rad colour. 
This variety -’a produced from seed with the same qualities, ns we have proved fhr ourselves. 

Whit 0 JPmtI of JMtghem . — ^This excellent white variety was raised from seed. The bunehes are four inches 
long, and boar generally from twtmty-six to thirty hurries. The hurry is splierical, a quarter of an inch in 
diameter. The seoils pereeptiblo throuf^ the epicarp, the eye somewhat dark, and the whole hony like u beauti- 
ful pearl. It ia the best wluto variety in cultivation, and was raised by M. Rend Wilquet, gainer, at Jcttei 
near Bnusola . — Za Sfiffigue MirHeole. 

BTUAWBEUIUm. ^ 

JVinWf/s.— The fruit of this is perfectly round, and docs not attain a great sixe, measuring only about three- 
quarters of an inch long, and a little more in diameter. In fona it is ovoid, nearly spherical, and regular ; the 
calyx hhs from fifteen to twenty lanceolate seiiels ; the peduncle is thfok ohd hairy. The colour of the berry is 
puiplu tinged with a vinous violut ; the seeds prominent and red. The odour is vinous and very good ; the fleidi 
juicy and raso-coloured ; the taste is sweet, very vinotis, and having a grateftil aroma. We name it FnuM 
JMHotte, from the locality whence it was obtained. It was raised by M. Lorio, Rue Kaimetto, Li£ge, in 1860. 

Zorio. — This variety is named after tiio raiser, M. Ijorio, of Li6go. It is of the lorgo doss of Strawhcxrios, 
the medium siao of tiiu fruit being fully on ineh and a half in. diameter, and about an indh hetwooii the apex and 
the atalk. In general form it is riuonhoid, whidi is nithtw rare in tiiis fruit, and appears as if two berries wero 
growing together ; those of less siae arc almost square. The calyx has from fifteen to twenty-five odpressed r(»pb1s. 
The fruit is purple ; the seeds prominent and red ; the flesh rose-coloured, with a none of red towards the epiearp, 
firm and juicy, having a small cavity in tho centre. The flavour is fh*sh, sweet, aromatic, idightly musky. The 
habit is robust ; the leaves huge, hairy, and miieh dentatod.— Ze Uortioolr, 

OOOBEDKRBIES. 

IVims de (7ff<6«^.*"-Tbis Goosohmy was raised from seed by M. Gathoye, horticulturist at Li6gc, a very sue- 
eessfVil raiser of fruits. A red-fruitud English vorioty was sown in dry stony soil, noor the hanks of the Meuse, 
and having a south aepcct. Tho berry measures aliout on inch and a half in length, and an inch and a quarter in 
diameter. • It is o^’atc-elongate, the p^uncle thick and short ; from eight to ten large and prominent veins appear 
on the exterior siirfiioe, which is studded with numerous short hlark hairs. The cpicaip is of a sanguineous red 
passiDg to violet, and having a shado of pale rose. The flesh is green at tiic exterior, the taste is awoet, the juice 
abundant, and aroma delicate. Thu fiaiit ripens in July. 

jRiwe Cktudg do Oaihoye , — ^Tlic fruit is of on elliptical globular form, dig^tiy depressed at the eye and stalk. 
The transverse diameter measarcs about an inch and a quarter. The colour is a door golden yellow ; the nerves 
are pale, and there are a few red spots at tiie summit It has few haira, and the pedundo is about an inch and a 
half long. Tho fledi is all yellow, a|ightiy greun at tho exterior ; tho taate ddicions ; the aroma grateful. This 
ia certainly one of the best OooBchnrrieB t^t can ho grown. Tho whole plant hoe a ydlowidi ai^ect Raised by 
M. Oothoyo from seed, and is yet vcTy little known . — Lo Bttffiqm NorfiWe. 

m. 

Orom wperfm do U SmuMye . — ^This variety, whidi waa raised by M. Gnmx, nurseryman at La Bausaaye, in 
yUlqJnif^ near Faria, is a most excellent fruit, attaining perfoct maturity in the dimate of Paris. The fruit, in 
on e^y stage, is pyriform, and measures about three indies and a half lo^ and two indieB and a half brood. It 
baa numerous prominent ridges extending from the apex to the stalk, and oomotimei becoming ramified. When 
matnra, it becomes much broader towoxda the p^unde^ and then takes an oUong fonn ; the ridges also on leas 
praLiinent or ontirdy dioappear. Tho skin i^ violet, marbled with pale 'green, and: marked with numenma amaU, 
oUong, gnenidi-ydiow qiots, and ha^^ a dight bloom. The fleiih ia soft^ juicy, and agreeably flavoured— 
yeUowiah gAen, with reddidi oeeda. fig differs essentully from the TidoittoFoiradeBardoaiix, end Videtto 
kngiio, or Gxooae Figne aulique, by its fleiih being greenidi, — a ohancter which bring! it near the Ciicnide Mudo 
gf ifoe aimtiliQmprovinoea (oul-de-mulet) *, biattiie latter is of a livdy leddidi brown. The praeent variety then, 
ia quite new, and mudi auperior to thooe usually grown round Faria.— Rrsw Nortirafe. 
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AUTUMNAL GB0CU6SS. 

m. Oritr^Jamumm. 


Qmnauo UkAiuirrinL---Groeiii^ oonl- 

llno. Bupeiior, ftiimol-iilupod, tho tabs dangated, fha Umb dz* 
imrted, tlifl tBterior lobea (petala) niallart amelcHpatait. 
Utamau ttirae, Inaerted In thn tlin»t of tbe perigouab erect, In- 
cluded ; .^tommtefhrocd-ltke ; aniksn MTOW-ehapwl, afltafld bf 
tliobuK. Oiwy inlbrinr, oMneoly thrac-elded, threeoidled; 
cvNiiw numeraiu, In two rows in tho inner angle of oaeh odl, 
aeeendlng, anatropoua; dgle thread-like^ dongated; d^aiM 
threes flil at n d , wadge-ahapad, flodiy, hood^ and Andy toothed 
at the ivez. OyMMlc membranouii, threo-dded, tfareo>ool]ed, 
loeulieiilally throo-Tolvod. Serda numenm^ eub-globoee, the 
teata letth^, dlglitly deahy, Andy wrinkled at the hilum, the 
dendnr mdie ezeurrent at the a]M chalnaa. Aairyo azUo, 
muehduirler than the homy albuinen, the raiUdeeztromlty turn- 
ed towanbi the hilum bdair<— mnnleoe herba, natlfo odJfnrcqie, 
Central Aida, and the ICediteminean region; leavea narrowly 
linear; Aoweni radiod, huge and diowy; ovariea in eome de- 
gree Hublonaneatt ; oortain epedee eultlTated tat the peeuliar 
qualltica of the atijivae (ioAon).— (AiadMeAd*, Otn, HaiUanim, 
1248.) 

IhruiOM I.— /mwAferdf.— GroouHee haring an InTdnero below 
the dower. Beet 5. MetbailaH: bulb-coati rotieulatrd. 
Caocus CAUTwaiasTUxira^ ntrbmi.~^CtactwrigbltB Ckoeue 
(Fig. 2}.— Ooata of the eiinn dl MfUy inembtaaouis rettonlatod 
with AneAbrai above on theouteldc, (obedeteooatB|tlengthwith 
pniuUel Ahrcn below), the dioathing oeata about Aveln number, 
two adlzed near tho baae, theaonoof tho rootafltoated between 
them, a third aemelinuM higher, interior, aAlxod to tho ™Mdiw 
of the eorm, the two noareat to the Ariiaeooua coati ollen 
apirally oonnateatthebaae; the f d i aeeoea ooata all elongated, 
broadly and Hatly opieulatp, the exterior oAbud a quarter of on 
ienh below the apez, the tUri and Ararfh eeimate (dwayot) at 
the aheatha, the Alth aemiciroubir at tho booe; Imvea 6-8 or,, 
fewer, narrow, with the redezrd maigln oud tho dorad rilv 
deuacly olUate^ TebiH veiy alightly gfoovod, developed beAve the 
Aowens subaequently apreed emt and proatrate ; iavduere two^ 
dowered (Aowera aometimea droultaneoua), little diorter than 
tlic tranaparentapathe; braot acute, rdled round the tube, not 
tubular, equalling the apotha^ growing white on thegexmen; 
tube exaertod one and a half Inoh ; Umb white or purpuraaeent, 
velna deep or pale purple at the booe of the petala, tbe throat 


p n rpun w eent outaide and white within; beeid wUlBb potrioM , 

quarter of an indh beknr ttaa throat, antfaeni goUen-yellow, 
man Hum thno-qnartera of on inoh long; olgrlr trimoate^ 
aeented, deep aoadiet, tho lobea dirided to tho ttroot of tho 
tube, thickened ahov^ ittgnuai^diortly indaed; aeada broWBlriu 
pnri^ largo to thla genua, ugulariy rmmdiBlL— iffartorf to 
Jeurwol qf tiU Jbrtlmdharal Sotielif, U., 164. 

Ihviaioii m.--Jfaid(tori.--OroeiiaeB|uivtogiiotovoliiero. Stot A. 

AwwfMMtnto; bnlb^oiti with penUel Abcea. 

Ceocm runamuinb ITartorf.— Pretty Groeue (Flg.l).— 
Frindpd ooet of the oom membnnoua, with a Hag at the 
ebunmeiaallo baae elllated with Abroa; apathe ooneealed; bnet 
brood, etrap-ehaped, aearedy eqnalltog fho*to«tlio; tnbo 
alender, ezaertodtwoandahdf todica; Umb one tooh ornmn 
to length, pole oonruleoeent, vutna^deepm; totoet dighfly 
bearded, orange-eoloured; diamante aeArao-yBllow, mtoutely 
hiapid; atlgmaa multlAd, pole aaAfriuueeleuret^ Ana^ eu rp a m 
tog the white enthem; leavea bnad, green, mooth, with a 
white atreak; aaeda amatl, niuadidi.-^jUrl. 1. a, 

Caocua BonvAMira, Oag^harfa CToena (fig* 8).—Aheatli- 
tog eoate twok perriatent, adtoednem the bna^ HBOOth, aoftiat 
length paralUllylaaerated below; oiilerAillaeamu«BDOlh,at 
dzed about or bdlow the middle; apeihe eoatob ebout equeUtog 
the bnet, german pale, pertly or e nmnuml y quite ^laortad 
with tho aeape; tube whiter man than two todhaa lanA Arm ; 
Umb ene or men than two toohee long, white or nther enem- 
edl 0 tticd,fhe lobaa often with t^ Furple atnoke on tho out- 
aide at the baaok TBiriythioiiglionI the wholo length; threat « 
onaga within, pnbeaoent at the baae of the petete; diam an te 
toaerled at the nurnth of the tabe^ yellow, pidnaeint, a qiuutor 
of an toeh hmg, ontfaera about thna d ghthe of on toah, white; 
not eqnalltog, or rarely, tto donderly and deeply mnltidd, 
■tnigbt, more or leae dBiip^OTByMwlB|^^ 

aoms; Aowara 1-^ three nearly oimnltaneoiiB; oqmdmmalli 
aeedi email, pyrifbnn, dhoetaat-browa.->-JIari. f. a. 

• Bni.->C. Boryanua, Gagf C.lanloiii^ ITartort; anawto 
21|gprifiar/ C. ooapliiB, i^Metor to /ferb^A. D. 


B ESCRIFTION. — Yeiy onuunental dwarf herbs haTuig solid bnlbs or oqiiiib, gras^ 

and ahowy flowers. C. Gartwrightiunus (flg. 2)-is a laAier small dwarf apecies, growing 
about throe inches high, and TBiying much in the colour of its flowers, whidi are ufually 
white, more or less Btoinod inside with purjile lines, sometimoB pure white, often of a pole, and 
sometimes a pretty rich puix^ ; the thrwt is never yellow. It is a free flowering variety, the 
blossams being fiugrant, expanding readily at ^ duR cheerless season in which th^ are 
produced, whi^ is usually October and Novembw ; though somotimes, acoording to Dr. Herhortd 
extending to January. C. pulchdlus (flg. 1) ia a larger and more showy kind, growing ibur or 
flve inches hig^ the flowers cppeoiing quite before tho leavps ; the ooloor is a pale hhiish 
pearl-oeloar with darker vems, tho throat erango yellow, and the anthers white. It appears to 
bo a very firee grewttr, producing its flowers oorly in October. C. Boryanus (flg. 3) grows from 
threo to four inohes high, and has moderate sued flowers of a creamy white, the tiuoat orange 
yoUow, and the anthers white^ the deep orange-Boarlot stigmas being rendered very oonqneuoas 
by tho pale ground-colour of ^ flowers ; in some of the yarietios, tho base of the segments of 
tho limb is marked externally with dull pnxplo lines. It is a lato autumnal speoiM, flowering 
towards the end of October and in November. * 

Histobt, &o. — These beautifril antumnal oroonses, aVmg with several other equally oi:^ 
mental qieoieB, have been within the lost few years ooUectofl together, and brooght into notioe 
1^ the lamented Dr. Heibert, who cultivated a most interesting oblleotion of tiSBin in his 
garden at SpoflEbrtih,-and made them a poenliair. study, the vesiilt of whioih appears in a valuable 
paper on the apocioB of Crocus pnblidulL in tho JcthrmH of tho IMMiMrtA SooUtff in 1847. 
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CONBOUDATED, YEBSUB POBOUB SOIL. 


Tliey aro as yet rm, though, as they have proved ooltivd)]^ wo may hope to see them became 
mare oamnum in die caane of a fiiw yean, the more eqiedcdly as Bome of thorn produce, seed 
%06ly. Our prcBcnt Bulgects are nadvcB of Asia Kinor or of neighbouring countries ; and wo 
believe were all introduced riiordy bofbio his death by Dr. Herbert. ^C. CartwrightianuB is 
fimnd in the Greek idands Teno and Soyro. C. pulchelliu comeB from Belgrade, as wdl as the 
east side of die Bosphonu, and Mount Athos. C. BoryunuB is found in Asia Minor, the Morea, 
and the Greek Idande. , 

ChmTi7KE.--«TheBu CroousoB grow freely in a rather dry deep loamy soil, and may be regarded 
us hardy in our dimate, if they are preserved from the injurious induenoos of over-wetnoBs in 
the soil ; thou|^, as their vegetative development takes jdacc during our most indemeut 
weather, it may be proper to give them a didtered dtnation, Bodi os the foot of a wdl or 
bmlding. Until they beromo much more abundant, however, they can hardly hove mndi influ- 
enoe on ogit-door gardening; but they are invaluable as pot plants for the decoration of 
greenhouBCB and sitting roams during the later autumnal menths, when few dowers remain. In 
pot-culture they should have good dzod wdl drained pots of sandy loom and leaf-mould, and 
should be grown in a edd frame, whence they may bo removed while in blossom to the 
situationB they are required to decorate, and after dowering should bo rotiimcd to the frame and 
dight^y protected during severe weather. They are increased by the offiwts from the old oorms; 
and aim in some cases by seeds, which may frunish the moans of inoroosing the variety of these 
autamnal ornaments. — M. 


CONSOLIDATED, rERSUS POEOUS SOH.. 

I N a notioc of Mr. Riven’s nursety, at Sawbridgeworth, by Mr. Downing of New York, recently 
pubUsbod in the SortieiUiumt, a transatlantic publication, we find tlio sulgoinod pasHoge : — “ A 
Ringnlor mode of growing Strawberries in pots, for tsreing, is practised bero with great biumschr, and is 
the some as that pursued by one of the most oelobratcd English market gardeners. It conristH in 
growing the plants in pots filled with good boU — say fhroc-fourths loom and one-fourth rotten dnng — 
poundfd dawn in the pot quite hard with a moUot [The pots are placed alongside the beds, and tlic 
numen fixed on the soil in them : when rooted they are treated in the usual way]. The inercased 
sise, vigoor, and prodnctivencBs of the plants and fridt grown in those closely crammed pots, ore, wo 
are assured, undeniable. This method is opposed to all ordinary theory and practice, which depend 
upon making and keeping the soil loose and mellow.*’ 

In a subsaqaent page of the same work is an article commenting on the above statement, by Mr. 
Meehan, an English gardener, formerly employed at Kew, now of Philadelpliia, of which we give the 
sabstanca, as follows, as a text fhr the comments of some of our oorreiqKmdcnts : — 

M (Facts, in themselves seemingly trifling, ore often of the greatest importanco to the physiologist 
and natural phUosopher.’ I have found that this is true, and so, doabtiess, have many of your readers. 
The firmly pressed soil in the Btrawbeny pots, may load to results as great, in the practice of hortionl- 
turc, 08 the falling of an apple to the science of astronomy. 

"My first observations on this subjeot oso eonnocted with the unfortunate potato. It was not long 
after my good father hod pormaiipntly taken me vrith him, to teach me the beautiftil intricaries of the 
various branriies of his prafossion, that we were walking together through the fium, where the men 
veto digging potatoes ; in the Add wtgno growing various kitohon crops almost in doily roquisitiim, 
and this* with other reasons for erosong it, combined to make the headland quite a i^-way, — so 
mqifa mt that perhaps, for a width of four or six foot, the potatoes were trodden under foot, and the 
ground about thm rendered very har^ 1 ixfintod out tony father that the potatoes dug from this part 
were folly one-thjrd larger than the others, and inquired the reason. He gave, as his (qnnion, that 
tin action af tha plough drawing the manure towiuda the headland, and rendering the soil deeper 
there, the prodnetion superior potatoes was the oonseqmee. This partly satisfied me ; but I never 
Qoulfi entirely disoonneet the idea of the big lumps of hard solid earth from the large potatoes. 

" The year foUowing, anofher oowimatanoe recalled this obaervation. In drilling onion seed some 
was spilled cm the alloys between the beds, where the ground was, of eonrso, much trodden ; but the 
oeoidentally wpSed seed pnodiiocd ouiona twrivo or fourteen inches in circumforoiioe, which, in that 
Utitodo (Isle of Wight), w^i above the average. Some tinatj after that, I observed a similar cixeam- 




MlfW AABE PliAKTB. 

Htanm ot-tonding a crop of carrots. To got some eiplanatioii of these eflhots; 1 studied Lee and 
Lindlcy, Maini Kennie, and whaterer other writers on Togetahle physiology I oonld lay my hands on ; 
but the oonclusions my fhcts seemed to lead mo to were so opposito to emry primnple seemingly lai^ 
down these writers, that I doubted the oocumoy of my judgment, and suflihrod t^ snlgoet to sleep 
in my breast fhr some time. 

''Shortly after 1 bocaniO attached to the Boyal Garden at Kew, the question of the *oue-diift* 
against the old or 'progrossiTe' system of potting plants, was started by Mr. Ayres of Broohknds. 'While 
the discussions on these sutgccts were pending, on inti>lligent oorrcqpoiDding Mmd, giving an aoeonnt 
of a visit to one of the ablest advocates of the onu-shift system, liighly eulogised the appearanee of tlie 
heaths, hut suggested that the success in many instances met with, was owing to the gr e a ter oaro 
to render the mechanical condition of the soil more pA&ct than the fbHowers of the progressive plM» 
ustta% took. The soil, he stated, was, by this grower, rammed into the pots most inte^ly, and ho 
was satisfied this was an essoutial point in the culture of the heath. While at Kew, (he praetioo of our 
working fhremon, in pounding and hammering the soil vehemently around the plants he lypotted — so 
different Ihxm the practice we hod observed elsewhere — offiirded us all amusement; yet, that over, 

I am sure all wiU agree vrith me, that the majority of the plants in Kew gardens, though necessarily 
wanting room, moke dS thrifty and handsome shoots us similar plants in any collection. 

“ I will detail one more fket While fiircmuii to Mr. Buist, at Bosedol^ noor Philadelphia, I had 
oceiuiion to pot between two and three hundred dwarf roBCH, in mid^winter. The only soil wo could 
use was firozen through; it was thawed by the fire, and, of course, became perfieot mud. This was 
mixed with one-half rotten dung, and the pots quite filled without being sutjected to pressure. After- 
waifls tliosc were placed in a cod pit They received no water Ibr six weeks. The soil was then 
nininird down as tightly as it could Ix^made, and afterwards well watered. No Itoscs over made a 
more hundsomo growtli than these dql in this firmly pressed and pounded soiL 

My practice has been much modified these and simiUir observations, though I have no satisfko- 
toiy explanation of the reason why ; hut theory must sometimes hang on the dkirts of pmeticc. ^ 

1 may remark, ere I conolndc, that agriculturists are, for onoe, ahead of ua. Huy know the 
pf*(forenr(» to \w given to firm soil over tiiat which is loose and porous, as appears firom Stephens’s Book 
of the Farm (Amcr. ed.): —'The reason why 1 hufire so ftequently recommended the subsidonoo of the 
land Ixfore sowing the sc(*d is, that wheat thrives much better in soil having a little firmness about it, 
than when in the loose state* in which the plough Icarcs it.* ** 
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Pacutoa marbocabi'A, Booker, Lsigo-fruitod Fachiia {Bof, Mag., t 4549). — ^Nat ord., Storouliaoea} § 
Bomboocfo. — Syn., Caxolinea nuicnieaipa, Chmnoeo and SeKkehteniaM ; also P. loogifolia, and kmgwflowered P. 
Booker, I a. botli apimrontly by crmr.—A toll and rapid-growing stovo-truc, of majcitio appooranofi, fttmished 
with large Iwoigrccn glaiimus digitate loaves, which have oUfjng-obovoto entire looflkii ; and bearing very large 
mognifloont flowers, having linear strap-riiapod petals, six inches long, roflcxod in the upper hol^ white and 
smooth within, greenish-brown, and slightly velvety on the oukw surflu>e ; the ctaminal tube is tathar short, 
divided into innumoralilc parcels, cacdi sepaniting into eight nr ten filaments, which arc yellow below, deep rod 
aliuvo, and nearly os long as the petals : this mass of ooliiured spreading filomcntH is very showy. From Mexico, 
Introduced fiom the garden of M. Makoy of Jaegi*, before 1850. Boyul Botanio Garden, Kew. 

Hyxexocaujb Buusxiana, Ik Vrioae. Vani]la-«uentod HymoDoeallii (iM. FI. Oard. i, 154). — ^Nat. onL, 
Amoryllidaeeo § NonnssoQ.— A handsome stove bulb, witii dull green loKyo, upwards of two foot lung^ and a 
oompreosed sca pe os l«ng os the Icavea bearing an umbel of about seven large flowen, wfaiidi on white, with a very 
thin transparent entire oonmot, and smell of vanilla. From La Guayra. Introduced to the Botanic Garden at 
Leyden in 1846. Flowers ? — 

Tt.« moBocABiPA, jiwifSifiy- Small-fruitod HoUy (ikr^. FL Oord, i. 48).— Nat. Old., Aquifoliactsn.— 
A hardy oveegraen shrub^ with entire oval-acute leavco, perfectly smooth^ and bearing stalked mribels of very 
rniftii berries. From the north of China. Introduced by Mr. Fortuno in 1849. Meosn. Btandkh and NoUc^ id 


Ucfiums nrvEBOA, Jdadleg. Obovato-firoited Oak {Fott, Ft, Gmd^ i. p. Nat Oid., OoiykuMB.r-Au 
iweiipeen tret i^psraitiyrith the habit of the ocmimonoveigieen Oak. The Immidiea are tementoie; the leaves 
irtnlVmT, olwrate, nuqwdate, ksithorymtoxturt deep green and ohiniiig on the iq^ersurfiuie^eoveiedbanoath 
with riuirt g^ucous down; the ooonis grow in crowd^ gaket ondore ofinmtt ocited in riudlow teaentese cups; 
the male flowers form long downy tails frum the ends of the bnneto; the fomolcs are 808i|)e, onanged with 
toleraUe regularity in throes. From the north of Chua. Introduced by Mr. Foiiittie in 1850. MeMn.Standwb 
uidSuU(i,ofBiifldiat * > 
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' O wjB Mw a yrongaa, Jd W rt w . FD]iAnl,orWeqiiiigOypnw(Jtaef. KCM,i47).»Nat (M 
- i OtMNen.— 0. peoduli, large ev e rgrta n . ooniftraus trae, perfBotily hardy, and extaOBely 

alagant k its growth. Hr. Fortmie detorihea 

t it u hsving a peiftotty itnic^ item, aoty ftet 

In hei^ with hrandiM growing at iint hori- 
aontally, than taking a giaeeAil com upwarda, 
the pantB drooping like a weqping- willow: 
iheae weqpkg hranehaa are long and dnndor, 
giTing to ^ entin tree an aatramdy graooftil 
weeping ftm. The bnaalileta are two^dged, 
mnchiniudked, don-like in appeaiaaoe^ oovared 
with hrif^t green ad^ w aa e d leavea, dhiaely im- 
hrioated in dnir nwB. Thia tree will btpaitl- 
onlaily taluaUe park aeeneiy, bwni, the 
entranoetoanlniihanvillaB; andan appropriate 
ornament to the reating-piaoeB of the dead.'* 
Yttm. Ohineee Tartary. Introdnood in 1849 
by Hr. Fortone. Meaara. fltandidi and NoUe, 

JuNirmtea BPEmniCA, XMlfy. Olobo-fruited 
Juniper (Iket. Yk GM, i. p. 68).— Nat Ord., 
Pinaoem { Onpr e ae o e B .— An e v ergreen troo^ eaid 
to new^fiKmi thirty to fifty feet in heif^t The 
bnmoheB are dothed with aeale-like obtuee 
leaver artangod in fimr rowi, and having a 
droular pit at the back; tho young branohea 
■re naually very dondorj and fbiuHMiimored firom 
the regular diipoaitien of the leavoB. Tho fruit 
ia quite tyherioal, glauooua, ahortly pedunculate, 
and about half aa large as tho of a pocket 
piatdL Finnn tho no^ of China. Introduced 
by Mr. Fortune in 1860. Hoeare. Standiah and 

Amne raOmraxa, SitMd, Jeao Spruce Fir 
(ikrf, R i. 42). — ^Nat Old., IMnaoom $ 
Abuten.— A la^ evorgreon, probably hardy 
tree, having the yonng hrandiea ooverod with 
ruaty down, tho older onM amooth. The lelvoa 
grow in two lowa, and are brittant green, 
about an indi and a quarter long^ and a line 
and a half widn^ terminated, when mature, by 
a apiae. The conoa are pendnloue^ narrow ta- 
pering^ about aiz indiei long^ the aoaloa looao, 
broad, rounded, and oonvas, having at their baao^ 
a dimt loondudx alij^y aemted faroot Fkm 
Japan. Introdneod in 1840. Meaara. BtandUh 
and Nobiei of Bagdiot. 

BmpiAua FAonrauu, Thick- 

winged Bhipaalia A L 16^.— 
Nat Ord., CactoM \ Rhipaalidw. — 1^, 
Cerena datuo, Zfek and OMe. A aman trailing 
■uooulent atovo ahnib^ with leafy jointe, lonndp 
idi ovate oompreaaod, nearly flat^ hanging down, 
deej^y cranated. Tk flowam axe amaU, palo 
hrowniih ydlow, Bemilo, and aoUtaxy from 

barxiai^ abouitlia aiae and oolouvaf and euv- 
xant From Braafl: Bio da Janafae. Intro- 
I dgoed in 1889. Flowcni in ApiiL Hr C. 

B 1. dbarMWiArfiilrb. * t /Mu t pena y t a r f m . Lomoi^ Bait. 
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llniFUKXiB JAVOMICA, Jh OhMU, jBpan Bynqiloooi (JRutf. JRC. fiML, i. p. 61}.— N«t Qid., fitgmoaoen { 
SymplooeflB.— Syn., S. loddR, of the Ghii^— jin eyoigreen dirab^ or boih growinc^ nitiir^y 

twwty feet in hei^ cod mndi need by the Japanew ihr deoenting the ahthiM of their kb2k Iti hirlinew 
appom nneertuii, but it eertaiiily fenne a ray livdy-looUng 
dbrub. The leaveeaioobcnratemiqiidato^ light giieen and ah^ 
ing, with Bomfithiiig of the aapoct of a Uy ; it baa amall pale 
yoUow dowen in elaateii feom the aadla of the loaToa. Thim- 
ben; took it fer a Myrtle, Fqprtime fer a Holly. From Japan, 
souAeni prorinoiM. Zntrodaeod by Mr. Fartaao in 1860. 

Meoan. Standidi and NoUe^ of Bagahot 

QniBoua acuaopinijuk, XMfy. Haid-loarod Oak (IM. 

H Oari,, i 80).— Coiylam.— A raj fine erergreen fne, 
with VKKiCh braneboa, bearing loathory-atBlked karei, feur to 
aia Inchea hmg^ and about half aa muofa in width, ooandy 
toothed, ahining and bright groan above^ C^ueoua, with flno 
down bcnoatli. The aooma grow in eompoot apikea three or 
four inohea long, and are amall, rotindirii, downy, almoat en- 
doaed within the TOiy deop tomentoae, aealy eiqia. From 
the north of Chino. Intzuduoed by Mr. Fortune in 1860. / / J H 

Mcaara. Standiah and NoUo^ of Bagdiot 

Ilkx oobhiita, ZMdkp. HociDUDd Holly (/kri. H Oari,^ 
i48).--NatOrd.,j|quifeliaiMMD.— AdnebardyoreigrecnBhnib, H 

with oblong ooriaeooua doep gnen leaToa, obtnae at the baiim, H B 

tnmMta at the apex, almoat always fhraiahed with throuatrong [I H 

apincs at the end, wbidh in did planta aomdlimoB turn np their 1 1 fl I 

imda, and oasuine the appeanmeo of, strong boms. The 1 1 ■ 



1. S fi HjfiluimJtipmlf, t, I, Jlwmmiila. 

bcffrioB am huge^ in aeaaile axQlaiy umbels. Frau fee north of *Ohina. Intioduood by Mr. Fortune in 1840. 
Flowoni in spring. Moaara. Btondidi a^ nSUo, of Bo^^hot • 




THE nOETlCUUniBAL flOCIETT'S QABDEN, CBIBWICK. 

THE HORTICULTUEAL BOCIETTB GARDEN, CSHIBWICK. 

KfIHE ppuit of im prov e ment appoan at laat toliaTe mode on ontnnoe into the garden of thio ocydoty, 
* A and within the loot fhw montho conoderable altentionii have been made, not only in the groundo 
and honoee, hut aloo in the keeping of the some. For aome yean paat, from the July ahow to tho 
following April, it haa been cuatomozy to leave the graaa in the Arbarotnm in an uncut atate, and at 
thia aeaaon it wae not on unuoual' thing to find one’a-aelf ankle-deep in ** dd fog,^ as the fiinnera call it, 
tho eight of which would have made a London eow*a mouth water. In fact, aa the riiowa aupplied tlie 
meona of keeping tho gardena, they a|iparcutly wen tho only thinga cored for; and oonaequently, the 
whole atoff of officom and workmen, after th^ were over, aecmed to fall into a atate of hybernation, 
from which they were only arouaed ly tho returning warmth of apring. Now however, on our laat 
viait, though the garden waa enveloped in thick l>ondon fog, all was activity; the graaa waa dose shaven, 
the leaves swept up, tho walks clean ; and oven the walks of the orchard, tho lost jdaoc goiforally 
thought of, looked freah. and smooth, from the recent operationB of the garden roller. This ia oa it 
dionld be, and if the piiwint activity oontinu(*8, the garden, in ^loint of keeping, will take nuik with 
those of private gentiemcn in tho neighbonrhood. 

Tho hint wo gave (1, 147) relative to the primeval state of tho Arboretum, has been' acted upon ; 
a number of tho dupUoatc specimens and nsclcaa tn^*Bhave been removed, and tho sooner some acorea more 
follow them to the rubhudi and foggot-heap tho better. We wont— and the trees too— iKwr ihingH, more 
breathing room ; wo wont to got rid of the digged ground oround large trees; and we want, and must 
have, the apocimons of ahruha to recline on the velvet turf rather than, aa they do now, kiss the naked 
clod. Wo therefore, in the spirit of cultivating selectiona rather than oolloctionB of plants, say— awuy 
with them ; thin out the cncumberera of the earth, and glvo room for those retained to form themselvc's 
into aiilglc apccimena or ijfctureaqno groups. Jdst the whole of tho beds, where the plants an* 
eatabliahcd, bo gmaaed over, and leave no naked ground, except such us ia occupied ly herbaceous borders 
or for decorative plants in the summer season. — We willingly acquit the present munagera of tlie 
Sooietyof tho fruits of the firat design for tho garden ; but we have peraonally been acquainted with it 
Buffloicutly long to know, that hod the present aotivity prevaikri, much of the impropriety of tho original 
plan might have been amended, instead of being at ^the present time in such a state, as to admit of u 
recent author making the following truthfril remarks rclati\'c to it : ** Instead of being a place to which 
wc ffrould ha\'c much plcotiurc in directing attention aa on example of good taste, or as an exjionent of 
the piinciploB of modem improvement, we ore in truth ctompcillod to condemn it for its dcficiencicH, or to 
point it out OB on example to bo avoided, on account of tlie intricacy that is too plainly perceptible in 
all parts of tho grounds.” * Tho olterutions which witg mode in the Arboretum in the early part of 
the present year, were judieiouB, and we think have given pretty general aatiafretion ; but we cannot 
reconcile onraolvea to tlm huge, ugly walks, which are, and in tho present form ever will be, on cyoscirc 
to persons of taste. Dry walks may be fonned without ‘'pQing” the gravel so high as to reqi|jj;e 
wooden bridges to got over it, os is positively the cose, ridienlous os it may seem, on the morning 
of the cxhibitionB; and that, too, without any more outlay than has been meurrod in the formation of 
the present ugly and obtrusive things. In truth, in avoiding Scylla, the projectors have foundered upon 
Chaiybdis ; in getting out of a ditch, thiy could not rest sating upon the level plain, but must e’en 
ascend to tho mountain to keep their feet dry. Another point in the Arboretnm must also be attended 
to; when tho ncccasar}' number of trees and m*i^grecn bushes have been romoved: tlie whxdo of the grass 
must bo taken np and the ground be kwellcd. Wlu*n we say levelled, we do nut moan that tho whole area 
must be plane snrfrcc, but that the undulations nhall be smooth and even, and not, as is tho ease at the 
present time, a continuity of hills find holes, in some ports ahnost dangerous to walk over. Although 
this impravomont may be delayed for a time, until more urgent alteratioiiB are completed, it is ^ , 
polishing stroke, and must bo attended to. The expense, os it would ho confined to labour, would to 
the Society bo mere bagatelle, cspociiilly at the low. rate at which the men oro paid. Smoothness is 
a fimdamcntal prind^ of beauty, •and, as has been remarked by Burke, no object can be beoutiftil 
wliich is not smooth ; and, therefore, the smoothness of the Chuwick lawn wc may count among tho 
good things coming. 

Leaving the ATbor||am, we prooood ly the Experimental goxdens, as they are oollcd, where the plants, 
moreoqpcdally the Orchids, ore in cxeollept order, to a ki^ of private garden, where a eommodioas 
pn^ogating-house has xooontly been e^^eoted. This is span-roofed, with a path through the centre, and 
tonk-hcaM betdors, for bottom beat, on each side. It is divided into two ports, one being used for 
pnyogatiiig, and the other port at the present time is ocenpied with some spccinien stove jj^tSi or 
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young stock which it is intended to couTert into speeunens. The west side of tfaishonsD is glased wfth 
Hartley’s patent rough plate glass, and the east with oonunon, whidi, after iwoinimending the rough plate 
BO strongly, looks somoihing like diowing the white feather at head-quarters. Possibly thowercr, the^ 
have acted wisely; at least, wo think so. Several of the old Pine pits have also been olter^j ihatia,paths 
have been put through them, so as to render them more suitable for snoeesaftil jdant management In 
one wo noticed a recent importation from Dr. Sieboldt, and tolerable spodmens of some of the best of 
Fortune’s and Hartweg’s introductions; in another pit, a batdi of seedling CSmerarias were ptjr^resauig 
fiiTonrably, and indeed the whole of the pits and houses have the appoaifuice of prepoiation fer a 
fonnidablo campaign in 1851. 

From the frame-ground a new entaance has been made to the pleosuro-gronnds ; and, westward of 


the kitchen-garden, in a corner which has been in a naglcctcd state for some years, a new rodc-garden 
is being formed. The even surfiico of the ground has been broken deep excavations, and the sides 
of the mounds thus formed arc feecd with rock-work. The demgn, gtmorBlly,ia good, hut already aomd 
glaring erroTB, in the execution, have been committed. For inatonoe, to connect the kitohon-^arden with 
the back yard a bridge for carriages has been formed, and underneath it the walk passes to the rock- 
garden; W this bridge, instead of having a rustic foundation is plain brick, and the battlements ore formed 
of squared timber, tarred over, though there is plenty of snitable material to have formed arastie bridge, 
lying close by. This rock-gordeu, as ofoing a suitable sitnation for growing Alpine plants, foms, 5^., 
will bo auseftil appendage; and rqiort says, that here also an exhibition of American plants, in imitation 
of tho Iloyal Botanic Society, is to be held next season. When the garden is finished, which it will 
not bo for some time to come, wo shall recur to it, and if worthy give an illustration or two of its 
leading oharactcristics. Around the boundary-walk considcrahlo alterations ore being made: a number 
of the trees liavc boon out down, add tBo line of walk is also to undergo some alteration. • 

The ruthless hand of the destroyer has also been at work in the orchard; nearly one-half of the 
trees have been levelled to the ground ; and the ground has been trenched three foet deep, and planted 
witli young trees, which we believe ore to be troiued us esimliers : that form being considered the most , 
Huitable for proving the quality of the various kinds. The trees whioh have been planted one scoson 
ur<> doing wtdl, and in a few years will form an important and interesting feature. In another division, 
a numlMir of trees Imvo been planted, upon whiohrthe various systems of training and pruning fruit- 
trees, pnictiscd by our Continental neighbours, arc to bo exemplified; and in a thiS^ place, all the new 
fruits introduecd up to the present time ore planted, for the purpose of proofi The orchard boa also 
Ik'cii iiiiersected by grass-wulks, so that in the season it will form on agreeable and interesting 
promenade. Whether the kitchen-garden is to undergo any improvement we do not know ; hut it fe 
imperative on the Society to make an attempt to rectify tiie oonfrision at the present tune in 

our vegetable nomenclature. This would bo a good service ; and thongh it might occupy a fow years 
to accomplish the reform, it is a sulgoct worthy the attention of the Booietj, and one which the paUic 
hud a right to expect at its hands. 


Wo must not leave the garden without stating that Kcr's, or as they ore sometimes colled, " lUvoFs 
J’cach Frames,” have, like Hooro’s Vine columns, been fonnd useless and expensive toys. The fimit upon 
the trees were ten days later in ripening than upon the open wolls; and even then, only the sunny 
side was eatable, the under side being quite hard. 

Wo understand that some alterations are to he mode in the distribution of plants and seeds to 
memhers ; and wc should hope that the plan of distrihating sixpenny plants, and penny packets of 
seeds, will be discontinued, not only os being iqjnrioas to the trade, and derogatory ^to a 
institution, but also os absorbing means whioh might he much |pon odvantagcoosly expended. The 
only plants which the Sooicly has any right to distribute, are new plants, or seeds of its own introdnotion; 
but the plan of buying oomnum seeds from the London seedsmen, to distribute in almost infinitesimal 
qwintities among its own members, is a mere waste of p rop er ty ; Ibr, to our own knowledge, the seeds, 
instead ei being sown, aro^ when they get into the'han^ of gardeners, oareftilly deputed at the 
hack of the fire. * 

In the Conservatory, the Chiysanihcmnms were blooming; but hero, as at most other plaoBs, the 
flowers were no moans good, and wero very dis p roportionate to the siso of the plants. In oondnsioiif 
wo may remark that nothing will give na more pleasm than to record the^provementa if the 
Garden of the Hortienltural Society; and the Felkrira cannoVbe too gratcAil to Dr. Daniela,aad ooa or 
two other members of the Ccmnoil and Garden Committee, for tiifi improven&ento they haTeuBdreadylwen 
the means of offeeting. Go on, and prosper, say we.— A. 



^ 211# J«y.— The Itj is not only oninental upon tnei, hnt it ii dio mnittluiUy weQ edipted to onniiMiit 
eott^ei, and even laa^} ntniioiii, when allowed to grow upon the wal]% to wfaioh it will ettodi iteelf ao flnnly hj 
the little rqotieta lent out by the hranehee, (hat it iathnoetimpoenble to totf On wooden bnildingi it may 
peihape bo iijuitoua, by caiudiig them to deeayi but on itane boilduige it ihetena itaolf flnnlyi and holda both 
atone aid nuwtar together like a coat of cement The thick ganutore of Mage wito whidi it ooveri the luriheo^ 
endudoa atonny weather, agd haa, thereforo, a tendency to piroaorve iho walla, rather than aocolento their decay. 
The Ivy ia the maoparable acoompaninientof the did fcndal caatloB and vrumlding towm of Ihiropo, and honowa 
a great additional intereet ftom t^ romance and hiatorical reooUectiou connected with each qp(rtH. Indeed, half 
the intomt^ piotoreiqne aa wdU as poetical, of Oyjie tune-woni buUdinga, ia oonfexTod by thia plants which 
aeekatobind togdherand adorn with something of thdr tonnor ridhneaa, ihe crumbling fragments that arelhit 
^totteiiiig to decay:— 

“TIm Ivy, that itannebctt uidfliinctt friimd^ 

^ ThathaateniltsineMiutofftnntoM 

tto rtilned flue, whffe in yonth it Bpninir, 

And Itii liUaat tendrita in qiort wore flung* 

Whra toe fliiddng IwttreM ud mouldivlng 
Hoem only too iqmAree of ftMrmer pmrar, 

Tben toe Ivy olnitoni aromid the mil, 

And for tapestry hungaon the tnoM-grown hall, 
fltrivlng in beauty and youth to drem 
The dmolate plaee to ifo lonelineM.” 

The Ivy lives to a great ago, if we may Jndgo from the qxMsinions that ovorrun aome of tho oldest odifleoa of 
Europe, whieh are said to have boon cove^ with it for oonturiea, a^ where ihe main etema are seen nearly mt 
huge arthe trunk of a middlo-aiiod tree. 

" Whole ogee have fled, and todr mikB deoayed, 

And nattoni have leatterod been ; 

But toe atoiit old Ivy ahoU never>de 
TjroDL ita hale and hearty gieen. 

Hie brave old plant, to Ita lonely daya. 

Shall fotten upon top peat; 

For toe lUtelleet bidldW mm cm ratoo 

Ia too Xvy*i bod at loot** ilomiiaf 'a ZmdaoQip Gtifdmbif. 


Cimml ia an impure form of Carbon, end ia monufiictured on a huge aoale fiir tho pnipoeoa of the aita. Tho 
pmpiM of minufliotiiro eonsmta in ezpaeing to heat bUlata nf wood, or other orgBmo mattor, under such amditimui 
ail (Wia wholly or partially to cxdudo air. Charcoiil has aeverol proportica which tender it of value toFUio 
eullivatiari Aa a mannie^ it does not act by ftimiahing carbon to tho vegetation ; bocauae it iis in rodity, one of 
the MtindoatructibleeabetanooB known, and nsneina for an indefinite length of time without bhange. Butitia 
ramukably abaoiptlve of certain gases which it retains within ita paroa in a itato of high eoidenaation. A 
fbgment ^freshly burned chanNwl candenaca as much aa ninety timea ita bulkof ammeniaeal gas, and tfahrty-flve 
times ita vdnme cerboniuaoid. Aa these two geaea form tho principal arganio Ibod of planti^ it is obvious that 
ohonoal may have a powerful individual action upon their growth. Hio eaperimenta of Banmnn^ and othen 
have ahown that ptonto floniiah with great lummance when tho atmoaphere iiCwhich thOyJgrow containe moro 
than the uaual amount of oarlxmio acid. Gharooel, aflmr having absorbod earbonio sold and ammonia from the 
air, ploeci plants under fbvoiunblo cemditioM tat reoeiving and appropriating a larger than uanel amouiit of this 
oiginio fbod. The only diAmmee ia, that instead of entering the plant by tho leaves^ they leadi it tbnufl^ the 
reeti^ whidi abeoih the lain water containing theae gaacs^ wariicd out from the chareoiL Ihu% chateoal, from iti 
ahaoiptive ittture,beocmea an indiie 9 |t means of increaring the supply of carbon and nitrogen to planta. Diibrent 
kinde of oherooal have varying valuea ii^^ raipeot Esperimenta made by eapoBuig''^fteihly bomed pieoci of 
ehanoal totbeair, rimwed their difRnent abaoiptive powers^ by the inoreeae in wri^t aftn they hod been espoaed 
a week to tlm itniaqjlwre. The oharooal from fir gained 18 per oent in wei(^ti that from lignum vita^ 9*6; 
that from boa^ 14; from beech, 16*8; from oak, 18*5; and from mahegeny, 18. Ghaiooal also pomeaiofl the 
piepQriyofdMC»bfag;andi«taiidngfhaodarifrroaiaadooh»iringpriiud^of nu^ Itia^on 

thttaemit, used Ibr removing the putrofiuitive taint Ihmifiral water, or other putrid eubstaiio^ ’WhenuaedM 
mfite Itt fitol water, both & mufll and oolour are removed. Ihia doodoriateg property chirooal ia 
fr«|MiAy nixed with night-acB and other dooeyiagm^ it koepe fries from emell, and, at the aaiiie 

ttneJddi in pieeerving^'l^abacitbiiig the goeea which would otherwise eio^ Aniiztiiieofohax^aiidbiiiiit 
eby ii fingpautly used tat this papoee^ with faoellent edboL Gherooal, when eaqployed aa a maaun^ octe, to a 
te>A flrtent^JiypNHBthig; to a aoUbto term, the ariiea of the wood firom which it was prepared; batthiaaotion 
|| ii^tBiB|«miyaadof oompaiedwtth its priaripal potot of utOfiy, vis., iti power of 

ApMg from Urn Off the gaaomu fixri of ilhutti; and therefiiro^ 




POKFOITB OEDftTBAirrJlJB!MUJlB-H?TBBIHB1I^ 



OmiBn CB4BAcnai.--FyNiliran4 OmrtM r, — ■ 
nmyJkmovd, hfltaniguu^ ilmli of the nj in ou iwta, 
Ugnkto, gtotfllMteb wy nrcly wwUaf { flwMtk of tiie iUk 
tabutar perfcot. Aeotoorw bdUhivod viOi At mo^ 

OQtad, tiMir TOJugtBB MUtam. Jfoomftioli oonrei, naked, or 
flat, and eoreettnim with aaull palae. OtnUm vi tbib ntif 
UBidate, of fliedUtabiilar, tube offan eo m priaaea, two-winged, 
more rudyrmuid, limb fl^teuOMd. wteMen withont appm- 
dagei. Bt^MUu of the dM without appendagea. AelUmttm 
alUte^ not winged, inegnlar. jPwii erawBUke, eery often 
tootliod, qgnietbneBaiuloaUfbnn.ortlndianielerof ilwaflboml^ 
— Herbs, mostly perennial, ranly rtirubby, eometlmes aunnal, 
aeattered orer Ike temperate regioni of the Old world, more 
abundant in ISoioiie; leavea eltenatey dentate, or Yarioiuly 
lobed; eapttuks eolitiuy or onymboae; disk ydlow, or naj 


mrelywMU; ray white or eery oftmyeHBt r .i ■ (MWii iWr <Wn. ' 
PfaMl. WTO). 

fleet, a. DtnA/wUhttuh ))i Oaadollo^—Aeeiaww * ******»*|i f ^ 
e^iltnlaa eery readily baaoinii^ partly or altnf^bar deuMtiy t. 
inereaseoftke Hgulata florets; eoarious braete^ lh% aWt- . 
tend aaunf the Ugnles qponthd fbooptaole. 

Fnsfumi nnioni, Cbuefli f . -* Bidlan' Chiyi e n ik ii m ii; 
StemAnibby,braBehed; bnnahes puhaBsant attkaeUBuellii 
leaneetalhed, orate, ineieed, pinnatifld, doedytoothoA fln^ 
quill entfae at the aummit; tnrotaem of r«y oktMa.auelai 
with the max^ broadly loarlooB; Itgntaa Uttla ehavtir than 
tha InrUhMn^Ji Q wide We JVmtre aw ie . t 

FbonuH' 

LFoaepend'Or, a.Daphak « 

fl.Lanaaafe. COboi. j, 


DESCRIPTION.— Shmbby perennialg, with dull gteen erect pabesoent sfeemB. Lesra fltfllhed 
^ alternate, or impeifootly oppoflite hj approxunaticni, tbe general outline broadly ovate^ 
deeply out into fl¥o lobes, the sintuefl flomewhat rounded on the angle, &elobefl rather iq^ulflite^ 
the terminal Ibngeflt : tbe two inferior gmallest and half-joiiied to the two intennediate kibefl, all 
crenate with slightly apiculate teeth ; the blade of the leaf pndonged ftom a wedge-ihaped beifl 
into a gradually deoreasing wing to the petiole ; the ajdlg mostly bearing a diort brnnehlet with 
a tuft of small leaves. Leayos all dull green idioyo minutely corrugated and again pundtbtflK 
dull puJvcrulcntly mealy below front the presence of a minute steUate pubesoenoe lying dot 
upon the surfooe. Infloresoence axillaTy and chiefly^oolleoted into a toiminal ootymb by tiw 
crowding of the floral leaves. Peduncles braeteolate about the noddle, with one or two small 
trifl^ wedge-shaped or simple lanceolate leaves. Involucro somewhat hemii^hofioBl, of about 
three rows of obtuse, somewhat wedge-shaped males, with brown soorious maigins, a BoUtaiy 
one frequently a littio hdlow the invduore. Eeceptade oonioal without palew, punotulate, with 
raised papillw for the flarets, or with a few membranous bracts among the ligules of double floretfl* 
Bay ligulate ; the ligulate florets with a long tuliu and short broad entire bifid or tr^ ligule, 
oftra c(»(jGawB, female, the stylo elongated. Disk with tubular perfect florets, the tube hwgldht" 
Bomowhat oampanulate, with about five acute and ereot teeth (very readily beooming ligulate^ 
Jhrf jtkno). Stamens syngenesious without appendages ; styles elongated, stigmas like those of ' 


the female flowers. 

The speoies P. indicum of Cassini is said by Bo 
very much Bmaller axe of the capitules, and on 
those grounds we refer the present plants to this; 
but t^ distinction is anything but satisfeotory; 
indeed the description of P. Bmense in the Pro- 
dimnufl would agree better with our phmts in 
zBgazd to the leaves, which axe more properly 
'^flinuately pjnnatifjd, toothed, eoriaoeous and 
glaneescent^” and we diould have referred it to 
thu supposed spoofes hod it not been fer the zemark 
contained in the same work, that P. smenso and 
P ixidionm ^'only differ m ^.fezmer having the 
capitoles twice or waaie than twioe as large.** 
The preoent Hoe oC vaxietiee sti^ ns as being 
prodnoed by some ariafroialprooess of dwarfing, 
such as is eommon with , the CfaJaes^ and the 
xesnli hn lioen tim Iprast lednctiim of flU 
tflftveoi giine -- ( a|^Bte^ w^ 

the xepiroduotive ingaiHM-^the stsmen^ pii^ >nd 
aohflBni% s)» nune deveioped t^ 


Candolle to differ from P. smense only in the,. 





SlieTBxieties figured in the aooampgaying p]^ Mnig to agionp of tiie C3i^^ 
iHiioh liave originated fixna a Toriefy oall^ ^ l)i^» introdnoed laj Mr. Portune from 

the Crieetial Empire in 1646. They axe diatingtiiriied gene^ny hy tiieir dwarf oompoet haUty 
amall fifiiage^ and amall dauy-like fiowm; though theae diaxaoteriatu»» that of the aixe of the 
fiowen eqpeciaiUly, aeem to be leaa ezaotily perpetuated in the auooeeding generatUms wbtoli 
fioriala luTe eaOi^ into e»B^^ Th^oze dwaxf euVebrubl^planti^ growing from a Ibot and 
a half to two and a half ibet high, and baaziag a pxofkiaon of UoaaomB wbioh in Pompone d'Or 
are of a brilHttit golden ydloWi frie fiowen moamzing about an inch and ahalf in diameter, and 
oonqioaed of aeveral xowa of lignkte or etrap-ihaped flat floxeta, enrireliitg a fhw tubular florete 
in the centre; the flower ia double, but*ratli6r flat on the fime. La Fiano^e ia a beautifiil 
liWe pore white Taxiety ; the fiowen an inch and a quarter in diometeri quite doulfie, the 
floreta all atrap-tihaped, and rather deq^y notched at the tipa ; the fiowen leaemble a Ibll 
^double Ihxge-flowered daiay. Daphnia ia larger, measuring an inch and three quarten in 
diameter, but of the aame dwarf hahit ; the colour a deep reddiah pnz^, the fiowen rather flat, 
and having a fbw tubular floreta in the centre. CM ia a flower of dUfcirent oharaotor, 
maasuimg about an inch and a half across, the petals aU atrap-diaped, numetouB, and 
zefleaced, the oentre bring very flill end rounded; the colour is a rosy pink, booomiiig paler 
tonurda the eentre, whioh is white. These varietieB are all of oontinental origin, and have 
been reoenfly Mtroduood. 

)Ci7iauBB*--«-The culture of the Pompone Ghryaanthamuma agrees with ihat of the larger 
vaxietiea, the treatment of which ia detailed in the aubjoined communication from Mr. Smyth, 
gaxjjener to the Bev. T. Booper, of Wick BBl, Brighton : — 

^*ln March I take strong euttinga of each variety, and prepare fixr them 82-aieed pota, half filled 
with brrittn charcoal, and made up with a comport, of equal parts %ht loam and leaf mould, mizedhrith 
amid; about eight onttinga are inaerted into eaola pot They are placed in a gentle heat, dightly 
sprinkled every meniing, and k^ diaded from the aon. Ae loon as they are wril rooted, I pot them 
into 60-aieed pots, and piaoe them in a warm atmosphere fixr a few days, until they have filled the pota 
with roots. They are then removed to a obld frame, and are sprinkled every morning with a fine rose 
wotar-pot, air being given dozing the day. 1 atop them at the third eye, and allow them to remain in 
the ftune until May, when they are shifted into 32*BUEod pota, prepared with about on inch of broken 
ehOrooal over the erook at the bottom. The comport I uao fer this potting oonrirta of two porta light 
lo^te one part of wril decompoaed dong, sand being finely miMwiA the whola When potted 
imd watered they are Ranged two feet apart in beds haviug cool ariiea at the bottom of the trench, to 
prevent wonna entering the pots, 1 ke^ the phuxta atop^ at evexy third eye until the middle of 
August ' Garennirt be taken not to let the plants anflbr fer want of water, fhr nothing can be more 
faijlirioaa to tixevL I use noamuze-water three or feim tunes a-week, and qprinkle the pjanta over head 
nl^t and morning. Early in September the fiz^mt planta are selected and repotted into Ifi-aiced 
pdta, whieh are drain^ as befero directed, and the same kind of oomport ia uaed. These are 
jifeo^ under, a aettth wall, and k^ well supplied with water. The emallur pbnta are repotted into 
Mndaed pots, and jdaoed under en east walL By the middlo of OcMxer the earfy-flowering idonta are 
moved jbo the greaflxouae, or iqto pita, rir bring given freely in the day time. Ihoae Intended fer 
llte fiowaring are left under the eorti^ as long » the weamrwi^ About the moond weak 

hi Novenibar, I remove aU that are in flower to the cw n aervatory, whm a good aqp^y of bkaaoiiL ia 
'lai^ qp in two mouths by these beantiftil planta. Under this treatment, 1 hove ha^ In the preaent 
' phgita that tDeaaozed only eighteen inehee inheight, and two feet in diametar» with fine fbluige 
tQp'Whottwm andprofha^y laden with bloaaoma.” 

. Erom oar own esperknoe we should oonolude that this claaa of Ghryaantbemuma will not 

It appears also, that thqy ahooU be started into growth 
' tntte eai^, and he kept growing ateadUy flirougbont the eaniiner. In many faiataneea, dmi^ the 
. plitnaaaaii, we have notieed that, plants eheoked by becoming pet-boond, or by negleet of watering, 
hMnot jewdopedfiieirblofiainafdhenghbirieh^ We fkoa^, thereto 

. by to ]i|^ and. iab, xathmr than % attyj^nfiem of 


PBOmim OF TEE GESTj^ETHEinnC. 


Br lb. o: Qumr, FAR 

It it a cnrioot dxvnunttaiioe in tiia cSunactor of the duyimtlitmiiiii, that however tififtiSy i 
tfie flowert may approach the general fimn reg^dred, there it toaroely two of the' Mine Miieti 
Qim gbbolar Iboe it Ibmed of long petnli nflmdng, another by a niooeoidfn of capped petiU^ 
above another to the oentie; athird may be formed by a matt of inimrvedpelaA, whiaeq^otn-lfte endb 

thawing the baeht onrl over and ftnn dib. 
almoat aolid anrihra by th^ oloteneHi othen aga^ 
hai^ petala broad and flat, hot toweihig one above 
another, flmning a fine jiymmetrioal flower to the 
eentrei andwehaveonlyipokennowofthevaiie* 
tiee fit to diow beeavte of their approach to flm 
desirable form of half 'a ball. But for thoae who 
grow a general ooUecrtiim fbr the take of variety in 
ISum and ooloiir, there an many more forme— tome 
throwing oat their quill-like petalt like to many 
diverging rayi, and toaroely opening even the ends 
of these qnibi at aUi others agi^i have qnflled 
petals, bfut open at the ends a trimhly broad ma> 
^fooeof the inner tide} then tome have long ragged 
taaael-like flowera in tha fom of a looae 
the moot iSundital of theae varied forma, and periiapa 
the prottiett of all, ie that of a round diak fittmtA 
with broad flat petals, and a globular mast of qnilly flocett nearly filling it Itia this variety of eon- 
stroetion running through the whole flunily that perpLexee the jodgea at a diow| but thi^alpqald 
look to the main point first: no matter what the construction, whldiever flowor makes wg thohatt 
and doBcst half of a globe is the best flowor, while those which are open and loose are the worst 



m 




A mner romom onTMiresnini. 


THE FOXPOint TABIEnSB. 

The properties of the Pompone variutiee do not vary much jbom thoae of the larger fondly; hniaa 
thipir di liiinutive siae is their chief distinotion, it is the more neoessazy that tbqy dhoi^ ha oompaet and 
lymmotiicaL They mustnot diowadidc. If theoontcehenotoovmedwdl, tfaeymustfaeduiear^aa 
soonaatheir colour can he got with a sound (dose centra. Thq^shonUlw aapevfbotas the rsaunonhit 
or dotthle Grow-foot and as double as a double Primrose of the better kind. The flowera shonld bn 
abundantat the endof all the shoots in bundles, with footstalka soifleiently long to pravimt the hbrnt 
oovering each other. They dionld not be huger than one and a half inoh diameter, nor smaller 
an inch, and the habit of ^ plant diould he diort-jouited and dumbly. At an exhibition tfaqr must 
be durim:, on the jdaats. These diould not he more than eighteen inehei high, nor last thaj^twislve 
vntA i tm , •with one or more flowert perfootly open at the end of every aheot. The style of flower 
in aU the flunily of Chrysanthemums dunild rank thus:— Flowera fonning a half haU, ranweenltii 
fodiion; flowera fbrming a half baU by incurving; flowera fbnning a half hi^ by refledng; anameitfr 
flowera; tawded flowera I quilled flowera I ^oweraahowing a diak. Of theae the first th^aloimniv^ 
diowaUe in an open daat; the anemone flowera form a olam by theiflidvet; the t aaatled end gniM 
sorts are not ihownhle exo^ on the plant in cdleotion. 


PBOPEETlEa OF TSE CBBTaAHTBEinnC. 

; 1. Tha pliant dumld ha dwari; dirubby, well ooverad with graen foliage to thdiottoni,iaie]eairai. 

faroad andbri^ the flowera well dhtj^]^ at the endof eaohbrancliprodiieed in ahoiiflaat qnan tj l i y, . 
and well si^^vted by the stema. 

8. Thefloerar diedd be reund, doatie, high in the cipwn, pedbetin dra centra, vdthoot dUk 
oonfoaioh^andoftheifacmofhalfahalL iv' 

8. The inMdnal petale should; be thick, smooth, braad, ifatedar at the-enda,' aOBofedyngwIlh w 
drderf the flower, tam indmrtalionatWherathayiDait, hardy per^^^ « 

4. l!wpekibia«dMtdi 0 Wtlnfoindanddai ;.^ gdl^ be oif aadt ilan M 

will xataia thain' all in thair plaoea. /V' ' * . 

5. Sira ef Uoom to Im huge in prapertfon tote foflage,bntte te onitr ^ 
pteto an in eU other retpaels eqad. ^ 


TSE BEATZiro OF BOBnCULTUEAL BUILDIVOA. 







NUBBBBY CAIIJS.^ 

ICSi BiLm^t, UAwannaaL 

« &EYSANroEHUM8 generally in tbe viobily of Hhb nietnipe& have not Uoonied Idndlji and 
il 3 iflKiBlbnit^roiiUbeiii^{iiettoipeakpoatiTelyMtot^^ IbePempcmeehaTefiin^BO 

ompdcm to file tide, and, li^g new, we have no doobt it will create a pr^ndioe againat them. That 
aoine at fium are irarthleai, and fiioae ainoilg file lait im|Niiied onea, BO one ean for anioment donht f end 
pretty aa they hick in M. lCielilea*a oolonied /dote, hy whioih they were cold, it iaqniteoertain that two- 
t^cdaof fiieeollecliQnmhatheeoiiri^piedtofiie rnbln^ So daiey-like are aome of them, that, 

when taken from the planta, it la diffleidt to dlatingnlBh them from what Bnnu eo poetically termed 
that flower: and we frar th^ floriata^ thongh they may enter into the apirit of the quotation, vjfll atop 
abort of the laat two woeda, and not oonalder the Ghiyaantbemiima as the poet did ^ daiaiea, "bonny 
gema:*'— 

* ** WW mndart, flriaaoa-ttpped flinr*r, 

Tbea'i not nw in •& evU hour : 

Forlna 


WIN Owe BOW k ptrt my pow'r, 

num bOOBlO gOD.** 

SfiU we have hope | tboae flgored in a preceding page are not ao had)— like fiuioy Pdargoniiima 
file Pomponea are in their influ^, hat, with their d^iant habita and prdEhae manner of producing 
floweri, they aii8t,nnderfim hao^ of the oareftilodbBB breeder, become fine fidnga We moat recollect 
(bat file lar^ Unda a few yeara back were very Bhapeleaa, flat &ey are now that approaching the 
etendard of ezeeUenoe I therefbro we aay to thoae ao fkvoorably aiioated aa to ripen the aeod, peraevere, 
and year lahom we draht not will he rewarded. 

Among the moro marketable Idnda which we aaw the other day at Mr. Salter’s nnraety, maybe 
numfioned the following Pomponea, thooghitialmt Jnat to remark that the flowerii, when we aawthem, 
were past their bast:— PmgpgnudlOr is a very heautifiil ydlow, and very doable ) Bjj^ has pink 
flewen, voy donUe and very pretty } IHudinia (vof. 1, p.310) is ctfa deqp violet*pur^ colonr, and the 
fiowera are nomerondy prodoeeds La Saoerienre h as brown flowen, with yedlow dufr, distinct; La 
is a haaatifhl wb^ I Eliae ICeiieji^d eep oamm very compact; jSucfr peach UoBMnn, changing 
to vwtej ffmPfl^^daen nlA with white eentrei La Lepnonae. cttTiped pink with anemonecentre; and 
’ {frJUniBBtkyOU " pretty. These kinds, onder proper management, will give aatu&ction 4o 
moat groweva. Of the larger kinds the beat are ^ Ana fiiU-potalkd yellow raiaed hf 

hfrr: Sdter ; it is equal to A^eSato and mooh deeper in colonr. Ko. 867, a seedling not named, is 
adiBeetopmkfloWWOfaOineproSESer »| •^nriher mpeAUn^ of Mr. MWa. ItM Krwnwy 

patiibr with goldan tipa, whi^ makes them very remerkabk ; dark red flowers 

cbtoiging to caiange; JJSgifidaajpKodi^ de^ pe^-colonred flowers of immenae aiae, some of them 
halng iqwarda of fSonr ineUea m diameter ; fanny Lind opens ydlow, changes to roae, and diee off white 
-HI angpior variety ; Waidangp ena ydW and diangea to hoff; Mednaa opens crimson, dbanges to 
tltdt.ahddiwogaoarwhitt;' 0|iotfarfOcd diaaqiiilledincmrvedflS^ odenr, andJbdnUh^ 
a flne whito, and a deSBefCeat upon ; Sydenham has red flowers bhanging 

to QCange, an dRihehi^ ronay roae flowery J ^^gro toa^ p cm pnxjto flowers, JUIgmpmkidi 

afine vallow bffdao also mtoUidiecIl'Slroi^^ Tam^ 

. Mr. SiJtor biu-aevaral more promidng seedlings but (his Beeaan they had ndt bloomed saffidently 
todl to wmaattt him in sending them out, and oonoeqiently they will he grown another aaaaen^A. 


THE HBATIEG OP SOBTIGULTUBAL BTJILDnraS. 


r fOE the aftnioatea of Pdmaiae libaandgoed thrir oimae, this sidijert has haen eonqprafive^y in 
abeytode^viHtoatfiwpreamtdiyitfr adifioalt matter to inttodnoe anythtog in eoiniitotto^ 

T 3 m howotor, app^ 

r^|fr :gidflllng filst in fegudgtooBcny^^anifimeoni^^ abafnmtte of heat fim 

' fito.tonnM .flbek when proper^ eonatraotod, is the modi eflbotive inatmmaBti and wo tUmk that 
JJTU'totoo an^ tojddkiao^ and hard oadi had toen eipenfled in impacaving the i 


was wailed in Pdmaiae eiperimenti» a mnoh more profttalile and medilable edd would have ben 

iMdiied. Emj-day 
eapeirieiiee prom tee 
ns iM mnbh ef the 
best and ivjny 
of, Ite fkroed .fltijiifers 
anid T^getabbs * in 
Govnt Chuden liiid 
other markets, are 
prodnoed bythe eboh 
mn' dne, and Aai 
likswiMinafnel^ 
so rode and aj^ 
rently •nnsaitam, 
that, bnt fiir the ftiet 
of the prodnetioo a 
being befine t h em , 
same of our philfr* 
•ophioai brothren 
would say it would 
be hupemiUe to grow 
then to enohpafto- | 
tion in eneh^^laaee}^ 
and it must be on- 
feaeed that the im- 
provement in tbataap* 
Uly of tim fruit faaaiiot 
bm at all o ommen - 
sarate with 'dm im- 
proveamt in die 

coastruotion and cluixaoter of the erections in^whidi it is produced. IVliat havo we gained by eheet- 
glasB, and its nppoeed and theoretically-csfablihJied superiority P Ibe large Pines at Onnnorabttry--- 
the n .'ignificcnt Grapes at Bishops' Stortfbird-~-the immense Peaches of Burleigh Cbnehmocm^Hdl 
originated beneath common glw Has hot water achieved any decided enpexiorities ? Speak, ye 
market-gardenere, whose esrly Grapes are celebrated fbr i^lendid 
colour, t h i nness of skin, and exquisite flavour; and possibly we 
•hall find that neither conatrnotion, nor glass, nor hot water, nor 
aupetior acquirements, have attained any superior advantsges, hut 
that common plodding and ignorantmen, in unfiKvoarable ritnationa 
with ordinary means, have poduoed, and continue to produce, fruit 
aa good qnd flowers aa sweet as thoae who have houses upon which 
expenditure was never more lavish, or situatiouB better caloulatod 
to prodnoe perfection; and it is d^tflil whether Mr. Paxton'e 
•Giyirial Pelaoe itself would prodnoe finer plenti than are doify eeen 
in|daoeiofveEyniinorand infiniorpreten^ Thusdoextnmes * 
ineet-; and time do we eee that persons of limited means, with a email 
outlay, hacked by .good broad common aenso, may have fimit and 
flowera aa fine aa the man who apenda thonmnda in the fennation of 
agarden,andhnndndaaimttally in themaintenaneeoftheaaine. • amriunniM. 

fri Oermray, and ah» in otto parti of the Continent, the oomnum fines are used in pnferenoa.to 
hot-water ^pes; indeed, with their intenaelyievere weather, nnleseanimmeiieeBarikee of pipe is us^ 
it ia ibuiid imp o ariUe to erndnde the froet, uid we heUeve it Is no nnusual ooeimeiioe to see these fitase 
heated to red heat, end that ferweeketqgetto, without ainr material iqluryhcifig dime, ft 
urged as n argnmeiiti^pdnst the fines, that ptofeandfrnim^^ so wdl gptowngni^ Oon^^ 

ithome. This wO glint r but at tjhs tone tim we may •ljite, uiat both phoife a^ 
grornintidsoonnttyby tim'eQmiitotoasljf ^ besbtototooted hotoiter' y ipB«' » 'lii 

not many years ihioe Mr. B. Banto one gf iMtot fectog gfadenne to ftnglaiAiti^ 
ntto1tooagoodtotfaaaabad|ysooiistroctedbiot-wet»agpento^H^irodii^ aiatol!.iitogr 
toteUigeiit.gardenor to the country would say the eeme. Mr. Orawabay^-than whm ho perion'oto 






jtc i l iw d ftMr? Or>p M pnfbmd flm ht liMtibif liii nafftini iluMiiMify in 

ilihitetetheintftoby hot-mter faMtSngf^thfltlie^eiaMi^ ii» ta( 

iMmnyy,”BiaMuiiy lhat the heat wtedty hot for Ait jMtfpoie. Hems 

!Bi}(kArimngi ftmiiomrirSUi tike thn troublfl to examlDi a pra]>edy*«oufttrqj^^ wiU find the 
Artb-P tnttnadij wmrlj ooldi hnttertdiedibimey of ebot-mter igp{pantii«» aai4 yw'wilf inhuuijr 
';iiM And tt ewiidhigiy hat* end we believe it will be ibimd impombleio to eonstnuoteir fin e boiler if 
ie emWe it to eMropriete end eany off aU the beat or oelorie generated by the IheL Boikn difo in 
thianMpeoti bid we have never yet net wiA one lo oonstnu^ as to be free from loia, or whioh 
ondd^nader the beet management, ahootb aU the beat generated fior ita nee. 

ItJanotoarwidito nntormtebet watar; jto aa&ty, neetnen, adiqptabiliiyf and when prtq^Iy 
wnmlwtedandiniaagedfeertaiiiiy ofaelioawfrlalwayieni^ who oan afi^it; 

bol itia Ae adUhm te whom we write, and His right ^tthey should know that floss, when properly 
oonatneted, will do all that ean be attained by Ae best oonstmeted bot-water apparatns. Sulginned 
is a plan of beatfaig flues by a very eoonoininal prooesa, via., Ae bnming of limestone, so that where 
fbri’ia aearoe andlimestone pieiitiflil, atwofidd otjeot may be attsined, via., tbroing^boasmbeat^ end 
limelbr Aenwef Aegartomannihetiiied. For Ais i^weare In^btedtoMr. 1ll:K.rily,gartocr 
to T« Oonblly, Esq., MJP. of Castletown, Irelaadi and when we say that, without any oAer means 
of betoiag, Hr, Kdly has flir more Aan twenty yean out grapes, and good grapes, too, in April, we 
need eay no mere as to Ao valae of the plaiu The Allowing is Mr. X^y^s desoripAm of Ae 
kBAs-- 

. ^The prsoediiig is a section and elevation of Ae Hme-kilns at Castletown, Ae seat of Thomas 
^ Oenell^,]^., MJP., flnr heating the hothouses. One kiln is vsed^to eaoh bonae, wbiA is thirty fret 
' long by eleven frot wide, and the kibie are dose to the back wall, and covered over hy sheds. The 
exterior walls of the kiln are hnilt of stone, two fret tbiSh, and tim interior is Hned wiA bard or Arc 
Inidt i airixoundtiienionAat thebottenttthoremiutbeaflie-stove. The bottom of the kiln is ten 
laoinB square frr a height of ten indies, one side bdng left open Ibr drawing off the lime. There is 
no gieting or Are bars, but about three fret from the bottom, in the front ride of the wall, a round 
bflilp, aboiri three Inehes in diameter, is left to admijW to assist or promote combnstioiL These kilns 
oui^ dttKrfrom ordmary lime-kilns in bdng smaBer; and they require about two budiels of broken 
staneaandbatf a buahd of smell ooal, in alternate layers, each time they are dressed or diarged; but 
Ae quantity varies toudi as the kUns work wdl or ill, and, of course, much of Aeir working depends 
HfiasL tiidr being managed by a person who thoninglily nnderstends them. The flne^ whioh is of Ae 
xmd fisrm, must start immediately under the eover ci the kiln, and must rise towuds and into the 
hou^ ■that is, the mouA of the flue must be from six to twdve indies above the tc^ of the kiln, end a 
daaapar mnstbefilaoed near the entrance of the flue to dieok the draught in ease of need. The kilns 
ers^wn aoddrsased twice in twenty-flrar boors, taking oaie to dear the mouA of the flue each time 
thy are dressed, or the fines are likdy to get chdied. In lighting a kiln a quantity of flio-woodia 
ptoM in tim bottom, and naarlybalf-way up the kiln, and Aefire is put to it at the bottom.^* 

Fines are liabte to aoddante, Imt these more frequentiy arise from imperibot eanstruction and the bad 
mmiigeBiant of those who attmid the fires, than from any oAer eause. A flue, to be efibotive end 
eeriiaia, Aoidd, at the starAig point or mouth, be at kest eighteen inehes above the fire plaoe, and 
ahionldrise grafrialfy from the mouA to the ohhnney i the tumings of the flues should be ai obtuse aa 
peadUe, and wherever thoe is a tom, it should, to ensure a go^ draught, riiw eeiiridaiahl^ at that 
pdiit* ^ Aa regards she , that isiannato^; but a rather deep narrow flue, wfil, other Ai^ being 
eqtolfgiiiiaedly ltoveabettmAwuadLt Aanabroadi^^ SoBMcfAe market gardeners about 
Ij«udaq,inokoit to build new flues every flmiA or fllA year, using Ae old bricks frr oAibr 
pni m e tos; siad Afr; whero coamien brieks are used, is, no doubt, a . good plan, more espeoia% where 
luoddbiNi^ buttf flutoarepityeriy emnstrueted, t^ to stood from tea. to fifteen 

yeaxib and inderiwolmow^i^ have stood' longer. Aibwyumback it monetom^ to use 
Oqi4mn*eiDo4KiifraifiguiwofwbiAmaybeeeenin Ae JBneydopidut tf GfqrdMv* Thoetdeet of 
tiieiBveiitorof Aeoe brioks ^ to insure thqquiflk teanemiaaion of heat, frrgetting that digr would 
ha'eodad as qriddly as hbuted, and, oonsequentiy, what was gained at one time wonldjm lost at 

Fkw Wcl^lijnJkninr lunr to fcaBdaB— p topwiyi 
-- rniWrifwHy ioa atoto Flnatoaittar dmdd ilm9a4M 1w 

w laaat qaairtHy. Lila^aVtlka aaaBto*b pmttW'ar aaoaa^ 
j,Ma wuSt-if aWM^f tka hMc.wto a^aallat <heoif ba aliirtoit aa M toMw^mwIWi' to aaa 
lit, to ae l y )i^ 4aaig aa <htoa.to,aaitoliBt hetwaia tlta Mah. V IwM ftam togafhar TbaWet 



I OT|jSfVlxSQIi''W> -IMiip of nMEK. 


work qftim » liaiUe to be dmnged ham toe ( 

uQuiMt batto pramt toeie we bm co n lriTOd a ftne, lepweeatod bf toe i 
bottcaa and oovor tilei are made wito gnofea or obatoo^ into wbkb fit oomipaMibig fvq|ai^ 
toe ode tUei^ and banoe toe floe beocmiei ohnoat aaoHd bcN^, aeem flan 6eerytolB|r bat irOtSibjaatj 
4 BitenwUjr} and from being ao etniiig at toe jomta» miioh leaa to be deranged lQr‘ tolnaai Offto’ 



In maanfrotnzing there tilea, the unto and oo?er in to toe gteefea iqnmAtoA 

have a groove at one end and ooneapemding pvEgection at the ether, and toe aide tilm towana 
gxooved and three pngeoting ■idBii,and tone fltt^ all togetto, it iaalmoit impoadblB to totaib toam, 
and the flue ia oanaeqiientfy not only wy atrang, bnt very lafr. Flnea oonatiwto d aa hetv d fritoail 
would anewer eveiy pmpoee to hortieiiltunl beat(pg} and after toe flzst oonetrnetieai wtoM be 
frond very eoonomioal, ea they would oonanme any bind rfihel, and give off a great '^nantily af'btolL 

The toao, we fixpecd, wiU toeii^be mannfretiired by a ttmipetent peraon, wlm we toaU give ai^^ 

nodoe of them.— A. 


THE ODLTIVATIQN OE ROSES Df POIE.— -SElJbTlOE OF XIEBS. 

By Ha. JOHN flAlTL^ Bubdbaic Domr Nvaaaar, BEmoii. 

i N naming a aeloetion of Eoaea adapted to pot-eoltnie, 1 wifi flwrtfwjtn o f vith to oB fr edM ibr 
climben, aelooting them principally from the Hybrid Gbinas, Hybrid Boorbona, and ■«— othani 
andpoaBrng bytheRoBeBolBaaedui toe oatolognea aa Ctobcan, toe blooms offtoe majerito of vridoh 
being very infrrior. [How manyanoriRoaea an there worih onltivatingP] < 

BOSES SUIXED BOB CLDOlBa DT POTS. * 

HvBBin Chtna:— 

Bhdxii, No. 2; pinked Uuah, large. 

Ohcnfidole ; brilliant crimaon, laxg^ aapob. 

Cranteaao da Laoopode ; ailveiy Uu^ fine. 

OunerriAllaid; bri^troie, large, beautiftiL * 

■ Genoral Jocquomhiot ; dBep lil^ yeiy f&ne^ and 
bogo. 

GloiradoCouIuui; veiy brilliant oaniune,toaded 
with crimoan, oup^ 

Hypoento; bright nae, peitot^ beautifliL 
Jenny ; may lilac, lazge, aiqperb. 

Leop^ da Bsuremont; nay pink^ yeiy doiibl% 
beautiful. 

Magna rooea; dalicato bluto, hzge, fine. 

Htbud Bovbbom: — • 

ChorlM Duval; roae, bug^ veiy boautifliL 
Cosye d’Hebe; doli^ fl^ eztramely bean- 
tiftiL 

EKaahefli Flantier; daialing Grimaon, laigo, 
fine. 

GnatWeatem; reddito otunaou, very lazge. 

HeniieBarbet; roqroziiiiaaii,la]^flBe. 

Ibnl BaRia; briBbuit leoe, very buge^ bean^ 
tifliL 

Paul Biaaut) aaarlel eriinaim, lazge, and dotok. 

TbMMM Hallk • MM. luuMliSA.1 


Madame Andot; pale flaoh Mnto, beantifiiL 
Madame Legna; poie white, omtn pale b«Ma^* 
flue. 

Daxask: 

JAVilleda Brueflaa; brig^ soii^ kigg^ frO, 
beautifliL 

Madame Stolid priekmon, paribe^ anpegrb.. 
Madame Zbntaum; oiemn, kzge^ frq, veiy 
beautifliL 
Bounnoir:— 

Bouquet deFkn; bright onmiiie^ very floe. 
leGzeoadkr; puzplito orkaaon, beautifliL 
Pknede St. Oyr; gkaay zooe^ krga^ boautiftd. 
PouzpnPazflut; veiy poipliah eriifron. 
Nonvm 

Cazdnie Mantae; oieamy whiter bfa«Hfctg in 
obiitara. 

Okth of Odd; dear ydkw, laiga^ etondy 
flne. 

lenazque; kmon, kzge fldl.oaiitie^ beautli^ 
Fhaloe; white ahadad with bniioo, flae. ' 
PonipntoT^; peiplidicicii^^ „ 
SdfltoEtfe; Mgto ad^nr^ kzga^ lUpaKb. ‘ 
Trkm^dakDiidian; pdeiw^^bvari^in 


kzgaobMfrm 


tifliL 


Ilppoo Baib; mimNa, baantifiiL 

The frfiowing aelaotkin are wall adapted to growing as dwaifrimdpyraiiikk 

ITignamean; brOUsat 

Bbub ; pinkito Unih, fine. 

OaUna; pazpUtoarimiooB, beautifliL 
Charted i roae^baga^ mid flnek 
Lanafl; deep oartdao, kiga, ihU, aopeib. 

Pribrnama Beyator bririri mhnan, beavtiflA 
Pwdtte^ b ytea^flufc 


•MkwWteifcW , 



BaodadaNantaufli 
frlL 




fmS mtmanmfOafyhmaim* 
MOirBaitope;yoyptok,toayto 

***" • * • - *• ** • « n W *<* ”■» *Aj84’. 


CMidaBM.; tick ■fawi^ in^ 







ddioitoliliiibMfa«k flat. 
SMhffj w X Hif grtwimly 
' Mliu iBiii^; wliii^ ontre ibmir, beautiftiL 
RhwBMeOlilMntiaiij jnBewfaite,TflfybeuitiftiL 

:;^9iilb»sl^ m- 

/vpjvpvpB Tkwolt f Iciglittoift cdloiifi a iQiipBi- 
tontwia • 

;. XhmJm da lldotalifat; rrimmn, beau- 

;;V tiUL 

“^0oa«t or ]Paipcftiiil Brnme; bii^t foee, 
liige^ and ftagnnt 

; -Br. ijsuA; diiik eeimion, hm tad fine. 
.BrtlfiKt ifaA eanniBiB, In^ n^eil^ 
Bnehiwi de Ifontpenaier; gtoiqr Uudbi very 


fatehaiiedflirili^^ afjDttilediQee, flue. 

;!l3cMiftdea Biieillee; ^dlsg ctimMo, an ap- 
, poNiaah to aeaM beantilUL 
dea^ Negriar ; n^iht roea, ofaiquiaite ihape. 
AafDaaLaitta; brilUaat neat laige^ and flaa. 
Jaanna dfdn; ddiaato Iduih, lax^ and trulj 

* aJA « 

Diiaiiiiiniii 

lady dUaa Peeli bright oanninoi mtremaly 

kffdy. 

La Baliia } brilliant gbaay xoae, TBzy laige, fino. 
Madame Fepfaii light roae^ beeutifiiL 
.lladaina ChdQlot; puddhb crimeon, laige, end 
beantiftiL 

■Madame Lafty; bright critneon, mpob. 
^]iikdal■aTbadaBlu^ bright cxiniion, laigei very 
■ dna. 

^Kaigiiiae BaeeeHa; bludi, pink centra, flius. 
Una dm Fleiinj gloaey pink^ pnAKrt, Toiy 

li— ntiA^ 

'&ddn Hbadj biffliaat eannhie, toy llna. 
IMoria ; nay pink, huge, and aupoib. 

'fltandaid of Marangp? j lakg, riiape, 


' MlBiam Jeaw; lilao abuom, large and fine 


rCkariee da fleina et Marne; chany erimno, 

, . , ptatlyiadbeaiiiifhL ^ 

^^jOhmto.da ftaialmteaa; nay criipaoii,. neat and 
jgaod* " 

■ iStam CiiTito I nqr obnaoib nry ilna i 
. Hienn Laeaq^; U^oanai]ie,fiqpBri». 

...La Matoebal da XUato; yeiy ddioato naa 


Madama Maaaid; afWmyldaah, paMto^ bean. 
tIftiL 

Maitoutof. bri^ tiiaa^ ]|iga^ auperb. 

Margoiaa da Moyria; briU^ oaxniina^ taiy fln& 
Menmx; TCiy lig^ caindnek briDianti beauv 
tiftiL 

Queen; Mirn riiadad iriib ealnuMb boaiiti^ 
Boodhet; putplieh caxinine^ large, aapeib. ' 
BouTenir da la Ualnudaan; iriite with town 
oentn» larger Tnagnideent • 

VIoomtedaCaM; cheny red, Tory beantifiiL 
CmvA.^' 

drdhdnkaGhailea; li^nae dbangingto bril- 
liant Crimean, diitinol^ aupeib. 
darn SylTain; pare white, Tory dlear,beautiftiL 
Oramaieie Buperieore *, dark crimeon, ei^ietb. 
Eugene Beenbarnaie ; farig^^Mket beautiftil. 
Madame Braon; dear roee coilaar, anpeib. 
Mra.Boaanquet; creamy white, eplendicL 
Tna;— 

Adam ; nay Undi, yeiy huge end magnifloont 
Abrioot; Inigbtihwn odour, Tsiy good. 

CarbUne ;^roey pink, Tety pretty. 

Oomlb da Farie ; ddioale Uiudi, dietinct and 
eupprb. 

Bevonifniaia; creamy white buff oentre^ very 
beitttiftil. 

Elin BnuTBge; oraam with deop onngo oontro, 
fine. 

Goubnult ; ealmon, rt/ty sweety boautifiiL 
Irma; roay bludi, larger beautiftiL 
Joeephino Melton ; white with creamy centre, 
euperb. 

Minbiie ; roey&wn, very fine. 

Mondor; blui^ ikwn oentre^ bonutifliL 
KiphetOBi enemy white, lai^ superb. 

Kieidn; .ro^ bnfl^ huge end bcentifiiL 
Fdlonia; oreem with yellowiah centre, fine. 
Peclbotion; bright apiieot odour. 

Mnoease Addaide ; fine ydlow, my beautifliL 
Baftano; deep&wn, beautidilin thabuA 
Souvenir ffim Ami; deticate roae^ large and 
ai^oudid. 

Yiaoomtcaae do Caiee; do^ golden ydlow, 
baantifd. 

TeDow; anlplmr, my ilne. 

NenmB:— 

AirndeVibert; pore white, my beautiftiL 
Olarn Wandd ; pde ydlow, pretty. 

Miaa' Glagg; v^ito^ im pale naa^ aupeib. 
Kardaie; pde lemon, ariremely 
Ne Floe Ultra; eraemwhlte^ dwarf hdii^baniF 
tifld. 

Tiotorieuia; iifwriAti, 


, :X|'3Mddiigrafariimlutofyariatiaa,it wfllbeobieradfhattheaiiit^^ 
^fi|;&Etap!riadi,Bfmibaiis,ChjBM,Tattb«^ not oiriyto* they 

ImmKU In Mm giitiinin bnt Bkewlae Id jummu. Thair n^ptoldli^ tan |pob«iiltii» ia waguAat to 
jljy'fciiitiiina doradii nnd nom fzeel mopa Iban tho Pybdd PeBj^etoala, wlrieh wa «•% invahuble 
howevier, lltitoa esdodod nwior beantilU witiim Homdiig TweMea, 
BSP Bjpiwt flidfe Iteoma barijriniMBreiiiiy-d^^ wonidflt', ttft Mbkh, tf ariltivaitod ia poto^i^^ 
|ij|ijjifbadrl^#pttdlinWlridweh^ 


EXPEBIMENTS OM TBB DSOOKPOBITION 0]^ GABBDMXO ACID BT PLANTS. 


EXfEEIMENTS ON THE DECOMPOSITION OF CANBONIO ACID BT PLANTS.* 
Bt M M. Cloie and Osatiolbt. 


I T has hocn long knoivn that the green ports of plants decompose the snrromidiiig cttbonie seid Slid 
separate it from the ozygexi. The auhnicrged aquatic plants possess this property in g Tiny 
degree, and thns disengage, in a comparatively short time, and in the normal condition ctfthefrerjtenee^ 
an enonnooB quantity of oxygen. Tho knowledge of this fiiot led ns to oboiose these plants fbr this 
subject of some experiments whidi were mode with varions spocica of Potomogeton, Naiaa, Cerato- ' 
phyllum, Myriophyllnm, and Confiirva}. The oonclusions we have formed may ho stated nndor the 
following heads * 

1. Ittfhunee of light . — ^The disongogement of oxygen, which takes place very rapidly in solar light* 
hec^nnes insensible in a difihae light, and is perfectly stayed in darkness. In tho latter cose, tho plants 
of which we speak, contrary to the (qnnion generally icoeived, do not evolve tho smallest trace of 
carbonic acid. We endeavoured to ^^teimino comparatively the oction of coloured glasBcs on tho 
dccomiMtsition of carbonic odd by tho green parts of plantai and, as for as the difficult nature of tho 
cxiK'rimonts permit us to judge, we have concluded that ttie activity of the j^enomonon is at the 
maximum when plain and nnpoliriied glosses are used. The yellow gloss comes next, then the plain 
transparent, the rod, tho green, and last of all, the blue. We arc satisfied that these diffisrenocs do not 
hold good with a difihrenee of temperature. 

2. It^wnee of t^tt}peraturo . — ^Tho decomposition of carbonic add by aquatic plants oxpoaed to 
tho light in a medium, of which Ae temperature rises from 4* Centigrade [about Fahrenhdt]. ^ 
doc'H not commence below 15** [SO" Fahrenhdt], and appears to attain its maximiim St 30^ 
[80** Fahrenhdt]. Tho deonmpodtion* of carbonic add plants exposed to the light in a medium, Ao 
tcnipcraturo of which is lower^ from 30**, continues to act until 14” 13* 12**, and does not completely 
ccosf' till it niur'hcs 10” [30” Fahrenhdt]. This result is, indeed, confonnablo to the oondusions * 
V liich M. Chevrcul has drawn frinn his observations on the drculatiim and ascent of tho sap. 

:i. Jnfuew^ of ike eontpoeitim of U^e aurrountk’ttg medium . — ^*1110 vegetation of snhmorgod plants 
continues during several months in Ae water of the Seine, if aerated and renewed every day. In river 
water deprived of tnr by ebullition, and containing only carlranic add in the same proportion as Ae watd* 
of the Seine, and which is also renewed each day, t 'uc decomposition at first is very active, but fay and by 
it beei^-urs subdued, and censes completely at Ac end of four or five days. After that time Ae intondty 
of Ae green colour of Ao plant is considerably diminished. The phases of Ais phenomenon ore very 
ivmarkahlc. Indeed, it may at first be olMervcd that Ao gas which is produced is mixed wiA a 
certain quantity of acote, which goes on diminiflliing to tliat point at whiA Ae dcoompodtion stops, 
when Ao air that is disengaged is almost pure oxygen. It may also he observed that tho total volume 
of asoto gas which is disengaged is much more cohddorable than tho hulk or volume of Ae plants and 
if the plant is submitted to an elementary analysiBy it ia found Aat at an equal weight it contains much 
less azote than a portion of Ac some plant whiA has not been snhmittod to on experiment. These 
filets demonstrate that in tiic act of vegetation of submerged plants a certain quantify of oaote is 
]irodurcd by tjie decomposition of the same elements of tho plants; that conscqncntiy<a reparation is 
neecssory, and that Ae flneo or combined azote is on indispensable (dement to the life of oquatio plantt. 
From Aese experiments we were constrained to invostigato the inflnonoe of oniTnonia ond ammoniaeal 
salts, and we havefbond that ammonia and onmumiaoal salts under water in a dose of one ten-thousan^ 
in weight, have always been hnrtftil. The decomposition of oarboAic acid diminuhes and stops df m 
end of some hours. We have, consequentiy, a right to conclude that the plant ossimilateB directly Ae 
ozote gas in a state of disBolution in Ae water. 

4. The nuwemeHia qfthe edemeHt$%ohieh are dbeorbed or exhaled the plant , — ^Everybody may easily 
observe that whatever the position of the leaves of Fotamegeton may be, some carbonate of lime ia 
constantly deposited at the snperior fime of the leaves (we say saperior in the senae undentood fay 
botanists), and never at the inferior fime. This fimt appears to demonstrate that the ahsorptiain aS 
oarhoaio acid takes plaoe essentially fay fhe superior fhee of Ae leaves. The bxygen prodnoed fay the 
decsmiporition of (Mtfbouo add has, ia^ plant, a perfectly defined oomrse. ItdesmdaeiniBtantiyBM 
the leaves towards the root Thns, when a branA or Ap of PofAnogeton, provided wiA a fhw leases, ' 
is jdaoed horiiontally in water, the esoape of fiA gas always takes plfce by Ae seetien nearost Ae 
ladiinilar extnmity rfAeplaat ^ * 

• • Vtauk^ Omatn Mmdm. * 


rngOElLAVEOUB NOIICS8.— BEVIEW. 




io Mr, JTimro.— This picgeoi was started \/y a few friends of Mr. Mnnio to present him^ on his 
Mtimnent from the Omatonhip of the Qazden of the Hortieidtiinl Society of London, after a sonriee of thirty 
yearly with a alight token of oateom and req»eet, and a half-crown subscriptien was entered into fer the purpose. 

wu immediately wamayreq^ondedto ; not only 'hy gardeners, hut by some of the nebOity and gentry of the 
huid. On Dec. 28, the Committee and a few friends dined together at StevensTs Hotel, Kew Bond Str^ Mr. 
Ohmdimiing as Mr. TMmnntig (of Ghiswkk) as vice-chairman, and on that oocaaionMr. Munto 

was pcesontad with a tinnAuwnft Gold Watch and Chain, bearing the following inaoriptioB : — ** Preaeiited to Mr. 
Donald Mmuti^ F.L.S., by 260 of his friends, as atdken of rospeot snd osteem, on the oocoi^ of his retiring, after 
tloity yaanf aervitode, from the Cormtorship of the Gardens of the Hortioultuial Society ii London. Decomher, 
1660.*' In presenting the watch, Mr. Glfl ndinwing * pronenmood a very high eulogium upon the ehsractcr of Mr. 
Munres not only as connected with his aciontifio and profomonal attainments, but olsu fer his estimahlo^ualitios 
in private life. 

It afihrds us much plessure to add that the Council of the Horticultural Society have granted Mr. Munro a 
pwnrffin frt^hia long servitude, which will enable him to pass the remainder of his daya in case and comfort. Tljitt 
ia a juit tribute to merit, and beneurablo to the giver as to the roociver. To other f . letiea who have old 
aervants, and to the employers of gardaners alao^ we say, — go and do likoarise. A balanco sheet of rocoipts and 
disbursemonts will, we believe, bo forwarded to cabh tubs^bOT. 

fWedwiieii SiariunltHral Sttmty, — Doe. 6. — ^Thc offlee-bparora for 1861 were eloeted, and various prises 
awarded for finitay flowers, and vegetaUea, sent in for competition. The silver medal offined by the Society for 
the best oblleotion of dried speoimens of ^tisb plants, induding Filiecs^ was awarded to Mr. John Andoraun, 
journeyman, Edinburgh Botanic Garden, his ooUeotion containing 640 species coneotly named, and arranged 
oeoofding to the natural system ; a second prise, with oertifioato fA merit, was voted to Mr. WiDism Smitlii 
Jonmdyman, Bspcrimontal Garden, fhr a collection uontaining about 620 apooioa and variotiea, likewiao arranged 
aoneidhigtotiic natural system; Messrs. V, Lawson and Sony prise of tv/o guineas, for the best collection of dried 
q^edmoDs of Hardy Perennial Herbaceous Plants, was owor^ to Mr. Thomaa Fairley, journeyman, Edinburgh 
Botanic Garden, who prodnoed a most excellent collection, contaming 1,860 qwdes and vaiietieB, ainnged ac- 
oording to the natural system of lindlcy, as given in the last edition of the Veffetablt Kingdom, Among tho oUier 
artidea eriubited wera fruit of Barocha viacoBo, with a qimiilo of jam made fhmi it, from Stewart B. Hare, Esq., 
Xiodirin Honae; aplant ofCnpressustorulosa from Mr. ^ohnWilkio, gardener, Garvald House, aecompanied by 
A cemnronieation mentioning its hardiness at Garvald, at an devotion of 1,200 ibet; a large cdourod drawing uf 
Yietesia Begia, by Mr. Joflboy, Wanistan Lodge ; anid specimens of the Glen Dwarf Drumhead Cabbage — stated 
to be a valuable variety for agiionltnral as wcdl as garden purpoaos—from Mr. Handaayde, Glen Nnisories, 
Muasdbnr^ 


JkqyaftifMafM qJ (3M!mtNy, mv^prmng ih$ Tkoary md FraeUee of Mortknthuro^ Fkriadhare, ArMadinre, and 
InmdaMg^ ChodnUng, By J. G. Lomox, F.L.S., H.S., fro. A new edition, oorrootod and improvod by 
Mrs. Loudon. London : Longman and Go., 1860. 

As m stsndard work, London's Encydopndia’' has long hdd a hifi^ pontion in Horticnltoral literature, 
and it must be ornifessed no other book in the Engiuii or any other langnago supplies snob an anionnt<rf informa- 
tion on the snbjoots upon which it treats. In tho present edition, some of the ohjeotianaUe ports have been 
espnnged, and, so flv as rdates to the history and science of gartoing, it is much improved, Jiving received 
asdstanoe from the writings of Dr. Idndley, snd also personal sasiatsnoe in Oodogy firom Professor Ansted ; 
in Chemistry, from Professor Solly; and in Entomdogy, flran J. 0. Westwood, Esq. To those parts, snd 
■Iso to the history of Gardening; a peat quantity of now matter has been added ; and we wish we oonld say os 
mnoh fer the eultural part ; hut tnxtheompdsnsto assert that that dtparfment is ndther so fiiU nor yet so modem 
■■ it ounjkt to have been. For illustration, under the head Fine Apple the only new matter ia an ortide frdm 
Mr. H. 0. Ogle on tiie Hamiltoiuan system-— but not a word is said of the largo Pinos grown at Gmmersbuiy, or 
those at Mr. Parity's, Bayswster, or at Trentham, snd no notice is token of Mill's treatise, or of the Mendon system 
of growing that fruit Again, nndercMdons, not a word is said of Dnnosn's, Mill's, or Moore^s systems, or of 
the spleiidid Mdens grown in Irdand by Mr. Walker, or thooeproduoed from T^thsm. In Tines the graatost 
novelty is the Coiling system, now seventeen yesn old ; and in Cnoumberi the winks of Smith, Allan, Weedon, 
Mills, DunesB, Ayres, or Moore; are unnotioed, though the lest throe trs allowed to be the best cm tiw suljeot 
Ihese ne grave o m i ssio n s, and sueh ■■ ons^ not to have ooonrred in a new edition of a standoid wmk. The 
en^hiedsms of snife anthem as Niool, Maw, ttnd Aberoremdiie, though'ndusUeintheir day, are now "gone out,'* 
and thoQ^ they may serve flur comps ri ion with better i^stems, they should not have been rstsined to the esdu- 
Skn of modm fanprovenients. The lists of fruit and vsgetsUos have been revised by Mr. Thomp s on of the 
Hottioukhtal Gardens, and generally the seloMions are very judicious, and the best Unde in eadi list being indi- 
ealed a ipeoial nudk, m a ^ BS them still mere valusUe. Thoswork u proftudy iUnsbaied, and heantifliUy 
:|ot Ip; and, aaa wholes is an authority which every gardener ohonld fertify himself with.— A. 


THE OABDSNBBS* AES EAXUEALUTS’ GALBNAAB FOE f AEUABT. 


m CMHISIIBIV HID NtTUNUSTS’ OIL^^ 


VLOWEB GAKDEN.— IN-O6OA DEPART- 
MENT. 

• Ownirwifary. — floor aatumn and oarl^ wintsr 
than wo have Jiut oi^eiienoed in the dopptuig year, 
have nzdy been aeen In our ohangealile dimate ; and 
hence, wh^ nUmts have been properly attended to, 
they oug^t to do in exooUent oonditaon : when we eay 
ozcellant condition wo do not mean 1h^ ihould be in 
free growth, but should look ftedi and healthy, with 
the iaeaaon*B growth thorough matured. Some of tho 
AeacioEwill now bo advanoing into bloom, and when 
the eonserratoiT is kept tuleraUy warm, or it is planted 
in the most sluMtorcd put, the Luoiilia gmtiBsima will 
begin to unflild ita duuoatoly coloured exquisitely 
scented Uossoma than whudi, at this fustive soas^ 
nothing can be finer, or more deserving of oxtoosive 
(ultivation. Camellias will also be admuming into 
bloom, ond oaro must be taken that th^ do not Know 
the wont of water, or tho buds will bo cast off without 
opening. Those, with the plants from tlio stoves and 
orclud'housc, tho Hyaeinthj^ Tulips, and other bulbs 
from tho forcing-house, with a few Heaths, Epacrises, 
and othrr plants from the groenhousc^ to ssy nothiqg 
(if Cinenuias, Violets, Migmmetto, &c., from tho frames, 
will impart a gay and voiy intcrostii^ apgparanco to 
the nonscrvatoiy at this season. To preserve tuo flowon^ 
keep tho atmofqihoro moist, but not weti( water wiien 
ncressary, more especially tho bulbs, and Imop a tem- 
perature of from 40** to fiO**, risinff a fesw degres by sun- 
hont Ventilate doily if possible, if only for a ^ort 
time ; but avoid dnui^ta^ more cspucuilly if the aUnos- 
phorc is at all frosty. 4 

OrffHffer$f . — The troca wall now bo in a dormant • 
state, niid hienoe UtUo can be oddinl tofonucr cUrections. 
Do r«it, b(»wovcr, noghict to piuno and dean the trees 
thoroughly during tiio winter, rueoUoot^ tliat t]^ 
more you do at this season, tho kws jrou wul havp to 
nttcfid * when tho busy setmon of spring cximoa round. 
I'ho tcmiraraturo must not fall below 40", for though 
we read of snow-dad Orange groves, my oxperiuiioo of 
nearly thirty yoors, enables mo to say that a very low 
tomperaturo is not good for them. Where now Ixjrdori 
have to be prqiarod for planting tho orange, now ia a 
good time to proceed wifh the work, and no tribe of 
plants is bettor suited to oovw the wnUs of oonsorva- 
tories. If tho stock of small Onuigo trees is largo, 
some of tho fiirwardest of them may be introduced into 
the fOTcing^honse, flir tho sake of a little ooily Uossom. 

Jbrvt^ — Hero businoM must now 


commenoe in eaznest, and if not already done, a frw 
nlants of all kinds, Amerioan plants, Indian Asaloaiu 
Dulbs, Eosol^ Lilaca, fto., fto., must be introduced, and 
started gradually, while towsiida the end of the month 
a good Btodk of P^cs, Sweet 'WiUiains, and Lily of the 
Vuloy, may be itartM gradually in any pit or other 
&vouiable sitaatioa. In the fbrang-lio^ the tempo- 
raturo titould not fUl .below 50", and as the days in- 
eroaso in len^ tim tempemturo may inoroaae about 

^ ? Brwedk, untilit atbdna a minimum temperature 
of 60 and *»**»"*""i of 70" flxo-heait, allowing the 
temporatnro to inezeoae 10" lun-hoat. Give air 
daily, if only for a shott time; qndnge the jdanta every 
fine morning, and keep tho atmospmre at oU times 
moist and gouiaL W. F. Am. 

OBEENHOUSK-HAHD-WOOBED PLANTS. 

In thii month when we ganenlly eiqpeot hard frost, 
it is necesia^ to osoludo it by supleyiiig as little flie- 
heat os possible. AtempeiwtuzeofiAoutdOdionlfllNi 
themork; butintheday itdoesiiotiaattor i^riassa 
little higher, poitieularly whore the houa^oontains 


flowering plants. Be veryoaieftdiiot to openthofroi 
sashes wm the wind is cold and eiittnift. and be su: 
to sprinkle the floor and ahahreaoooaalonaJjyaftBr anu 
flre-haat Althouc^ fiir the most the phmto wi 
boataataadHtiall; yetimtinmdHiwbelostxnidaldii 
pnparatiima Ibr the oomiiig jpring. Getploilydfpsi 


dbopped, erobks broken, _ 
roanmeas a good quantity of dean small pebUes ft 
mixmg with the sou uaed^in potting. Ifaaycaltivirtai 
stpftMofdhBrooel; butitiaof no use tohoid-woode 
plonto; mfimt, it dma more harm than good. Finia' 
training, or anything that imiiea it; and k 
momber that you cannot bem to team a plant too aooc 
if youwriiditomakeit agoodapeeunoD. — Jouir Fsaan 
Lea-Bridge Bood Nursery, Lwftan, Essex. • 

JSrMHtAary.-— But little can be added to thodireotion 
of laatmontii; the same genenlprinoipleB prevail, am 
must be observad. If flies are obliged to be iia^taki 
can to nmovB the early flowering kinds, aa Fnyao 
des, Ardena, Vernix ooomneiL Axiatota major, Elagana 
Mimbilia, and the like, as mr from its influoaoe ai 
possible, or they may bo too fhr advanced bofim thi 
diows oomo on. Tw care that none of the plonti 
know tho want of water even at this s e ason , but tdM 
equal care that they rsodve no num than ia abadixte^ 
necoasaxy. Fires in hoath-houses dunild be avoided as 
much as poaoiblo^ but stiU are an no advocates ftr the 
freexing system. A fbwdegroes of frost may do no 
injury to a lot of half-starm and indurated plants 
but young free-growing qweimena will not be boneflted 
thenby, mon espooully if they an in bousaa when 
flies on somotimoa used. Though then ia not much 
to do among the speoimons, tho time will soon oftivo 
whim the young plants will nquin potting^ and hence, 
pnparation must bo made fbr tho operation. Pots 
mnst bo washed, crooki and ohanool amy be bnina of 
various aixcB, asould can be premored, and aU thssa 
thinga will fadlitato the work wnon longer dayi and 
tho busy Boaaon arrives, and the soil will be beneflled 
by a thorough aeration, and ovon a little froat will not 
do it any injury. W. P. Atbis. 

GREENHOUSE SOFT-WOODED PLANTS. 

iWtopDritfa»w.--Thoae phmto whioh an strong and 
wdl-rootod may now bo diiftod, to enoounga a free 


and dry. Stop somo of the pbmta flv a aucoosuon of 
flowera, and uin out all small shoots; look oaxefiilly 
for decaying leaves, which harbour damp, ond an very 
injurious. One or two waterings of lime and loobwaitar 
may now bo given with advantage, aa it will dsataoy 
the worms thi^ may be in the aeol, and impart a flne 
daric green ooloua to the foliage. Stake those that 
lequin it, and tie out aa thin as posdblo, to admit the 
air and to the centre of the pburta, whioh will 
greatly stnmgtlien (hem. When the plants on dwarf, 
pegs may be need to bring tho dioota down to the 
ed^ of the pots, fbr the pota to be well fhnudied with 
the foliage m a^Pdarganuuii is a groat desiderBtum. 
Stir the sur&ec of the soil oocaabnally, and tqp-dnaa 
onytbatxnaynqnin it If early flewoia an mquind, a 
few piav now be removed to a stove or warm houae^ 
taking mr the pnnoso Admiral Napier and Alba Multi- 
flora, wUoh an the voiy best for earlyfoning ; Axudi 


flora, wUoh an the vsiy best for earlyfoning ; Axudi 
and Jenl^ l^d, in the ftnoy slaat also be ftnind 

good for that pnnoae. Shoiud then be axiy indicaition 
offrosl^ a fln dunild Itolightadin the iftanioon; inftet, 
it is bsttea to dint ni^tfae honaes beftn the ion haa left 
them, which saves pudiing the flni too hard in the 
early part of the evening; fixr the less fln that is used 
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better.* Shonld lihe wnetfinr OTore mild, e little fbe 
» neooiMiiy ootauninud^ dispel the din^ ; ofoourwi 
tbo Muliee muit be open at the wme time, to allow the 
Tapioar to eaoapo. Oire all the air poeaible eyery 
fhvouniUo opponimity, but be oeroftil to avoid all oola 
diHU(|ti^ta, wb&doinu^iniaoliief. Be oarefiil in water- 
ing, tor much of Btusoeas depends upon this. Water 
none but those which are d^, end water those wdlL 
X>o not allow them to stand di^too long, or the bottom 
losTCM will boeoaie yidloW. xbe hxm yoxicties will 
roquiTe to be kept a little cloaor than w toregoinK as 
they are rather moro ddieato in conatitation, and as 
th^ bayo an abnndanoe of leaves they will often require 
thiimuig. In patting them bo sum to |pye plenty^of 
drainage ; silver sand should bo liberally usm in the 
compost. Fumigate oooasiunally to prevent the green 
fly making its appearance. 

Oateeota<sutM.--T\aB is a oritieal season for theso 
plants, consoqnenily thov will require a gr^t deal of 
attention in watoring andkeeping fieo firoin insects. A 
little warmth is nooesaaty for tliu more ddUoato kinds. 
Remove ell decaying loaves as tiuw appear ; peg down 
the shoots to the surface of the soil, tout ih^ may root 
up the stems, whioh will give strength to the plants, 
finift into larger pots sudi seedlings as ore largo enough, 
or pribk off those that may have been sown tor late 
flowering. Alight turfy loom enriched with wdl decom- 
posed manure and loa&mould, adding a liberal quantity 
of silipr sand, will bo tound indii^nsable tor those 
plantB. Brain freely with ohareoal and potsherds. 

Oinerariaa. — ^Rm^ve atow of the most ibrward to a 
Winn house, where th(*y will oomo into flower directly, 
and bh'tjseflil tor bouquets and dooorative purposes. If 
large plants are roquiim shift a few into lanOT pot^ and 
pinw outthotemto oauso them to grow buAy. Tioout 
or peg down to Veep them open, lu^ do not lulow them 
to get too dry, whioh will eauao them to go btind. Give 
all the air pmbLo every favourablo opportunity in fine 
weather. Wmigate oCcaaionally, and dust with sulphur 
any that may bo affected with nuldow. 

itoiMw.— If largo and early-flowering plants axe 
required, a tow of these should now bo started m a gentle 
heat Gut the old plants down, and they will bo found 
to throwup strong shoots from the hotted As soon aa 
they have broken shako them out of the old soil and 
into a good rich nompost Strike a tow cuttings as 
toon os long enough, flu bedding and other purposes. 

MouHtu . — ^Tuni heaps of situ and miuiuru that they 
may sweoten. For spring potting bo coiciUl alwa^rs to 
have some housed for present puiposes, as much injury 
is done by potting in wet soils. 'Warii pots in bad 
woothor that th^ may bo ready whra wanted. 
—H. Rosnin, BrooUand’s Nursoty, Blackboatb. 

FLOWER-GAKDEN.-OOT-DOOK DEPAKT- 
M£N1\ 


It ia said that massed flower-gardens are exponents 
of the minds of the gndenen of thd present day ; and 
no doubt they aie. Bnt^ like all other msnifbetations 
of mind, there are evident marks of degrees of attoin- 


ttobeoronihesaniesnljeet Stil, 
■we think there might bo a greater ^aspeement in ear 
flower-gardens than there really io, if the pxinobloB 
whiah have boon, from time to tune, oUlided to in these 
diroctioBa, were better underatood, and mere strictly 
adhered to in praotiee ; and if more heart was thrown 
intc^t^ work, it would be sure to give gnuie to our 
n -small as wdl us in grsat things. Bath:^ like 
; true to the work we have got to do. flower 
ming, like all ^^stems bused (m true prind]^ has 
I ekmieiitB of ndvanoement bound up with it; and, 
therefoiD, its oonrso muit ho onward, whioh fldn he seen 
in now and more beantiflil flqpm of dovelopmont ; and 
if care is exerdsed.in dnwingont plans flw geametrioal 


flewer-gatdona, to avoid ocute-anfledbeda, and substitute 
in their stead those fhmu of flgv^ parwing more of 
the curved line, a sort of oentinnous action will bo 
riven tothe eye, in following sudi graooflil lines, and a 
oigniiy or expnwuon, and freedom of outline, border- 
iiw on the beautiflil ; booause simptidty and iutelligi- 
bifity will be seen cvoiywliere. Plant also your flower- 
beds in Bubh a way, tSaaX the figure^ as a whelo, may 
appear resBy boger than it is; which can readily bo 
do^ by keeping the subdued ^oun near the centre, 
and the warm o^uis at the outsido. The oftootivoncss 
of warm odours oompared with cold, under bright sun- 
light, should bo attended to ; and thus may be Immc^t 
out more perfect forms of beauty in our flower^gardena 
I would say to young gardonen, purane the study of 
massing flower-garJens with cagemoM, and bo enrpflil 
to select for your new airangeiaunts, plants whitsh are 
bcautiflil, entire, and dear in their c^nn ; and rest 
assured, if you are working thus dfligentiy, materials 
will be inwrought with your own bdug, whidb will m 
shajMi and fashion your thonghts, that when the day of 
active service arrives, you wiU be leatly and strong in 
your own might; and though your outwanl form may 
change its semblance, your young ideas will over live in 
remombronoo. 

JRoutine . — ^Look every now and then over atoro- 
pots, and boxes of flowi'ivjpirden plants, and dear them 
of bU rotting leaves ; and it may bo advantugnous to the 
plants to I turn* them round to the liglit. While tlic 
prineiplo of life is feddo in our plants, water and attend 
to Thom acrorilingly. liuok at motiier Nature how she 
acta, in that beautiful law of ndanlatiam whidi exists 
among dl created tiimgs, and gauu<r infomiation from 
tiiem. J would not bo in too great baste in iirunr"/ 
I liuHim : time enough yet. Jf you ksde at your walks iii 
‘ raiuy wi*athor, you will sec where tiiu faults ore. Leave 
* aU dug ground as rofog^ ns possible, that tiie air onii 
trort may act upon it. — Juum Caiu, Bedford Lodge, 
Camden ilill, Kensington. 

J{tm f/ordm.— J*rnsuming that all requiring prtvtec- 
tion is prepared and ready aliould a diongu to frost take 
dace, and as tiie weather bos been so lavonmlde fur 
forwarding planting and other garden work, little 
can bo done during this month except forwarding, at 
all opportunities, tlie prepnratltm of s^ flor beds, ]>ot- 
ting, and whatovor it may be wanted fln*, and treuehing 
ann imqraring ground where it could not bo done earlier 
in uie season. Keep the stook of plants in pots for 
foning from heavy rains and snow, but let thm have 
ideiity of air, day and nig^t^ while the weather is open. 
All those tiiat are to bo forced into flower early in the 
spring should be pnined early in tho month, md those 
to flower later in tho spring by the end of the month. 
After tiiey ore pruned they must he earefliUy pre- 
Borvod from extremo frosts. Begin to place them 
rather fredy in the florcing-houso or pit, particularly 
towards the end of tho month, and take care to set 
them in a part where they may have ]^ty of li^t 
andiun,andairwhenthoweatbOTufrvoaralilo. Force 
iy, 08 fiist forcing will make them weak and most 
Bkelytofoilaltogcthw; the dower tho foraingis carried 
on, me finer the bloom will be. Few ftirther diraotiona 
eonsult previouB calendars. 

If stodcB for next Season's working axe not already 
planted, they should be got in with oa little dday aa 
possiblo. 

In taking leave, after a twdvenumth'aUbour among 
Roses, I hope the observationa I have nmde have been 
flnind uBoftu to tho readers of this interesting periodi- 
caL Wbatlhavestatedhaabeenihexesiiltofprao- 
tioo and close observation flora nunAxir of years, and it 
will give me gnat deasura to affbrd any one the 
means of Judriu of me value of the dirsoti^ 1 have 
given.-atS. U'mxllax, Westoikam Kuncrieo, Kent 

.drtorriMM.-- The state of the weatiier during Janu- 
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ary u genorally no uDoatam, as rogarda* aerave flroa^ 
that it will bo better to dofiar p l an t i n g operatioDa to 
any^ztent ibr a tiine: much, buwtnrcr, may be done in 
the way of proparatum for mero aottlra o^n weathcTi 
aucli aa draining, troiidimg, and bringing farwaid a 
Bupply^ oompoata ■'iT»dy fiir immodiate lue when ro- 
quired. 1 have uU oloiig advocated both thao advantago 
and neocaaity of early autumn planting, but aa thu 
cannot always be dune, wo must make too best of good 
wouthcr in early spring : it ia, therefbre, doubly nuccs- 
Hury tliat wc sliould make what propmtion wo can 
thin moutli, so that no time may bo lost when .tlio 
woathur servos. lu those parts whoro tho planting ia 
rnmpletf'dy tluTi* is muidl that may bo dono in way 
uf levelling and making tho nooess^ preparations for 
turfing over such spoucs on require it, uso tho romoval 
of oil unsightly refuse, tho nmiuins of former planting, 
or the prunings of trCM. Laying duam turf should be 
dofoired until settiod open weather, os tb<ue is always 
extra trouble, mid ftequently tnui^ loss of turf in- 
eiined, when this is prosceuted in frosty weather. 
Scosauiibb) o])portiiiutie8 miut be taken advantage of 
to cart in a good stock uf soils and eompo^ and weso 
will be inuoli l>e]iefited by frequent tumiiifpt and ex* 
X)usiiig fresh surfares to tnti atniosjiherical infiueneos. 

ShnMeiry. — ^I'ho foreguiiig remarks, as regards pre- 
panitum ftir future pluiitinjg, will apply with equal 
force her(\ licl a liberal top'dressiiig be applied to 
chtablifOicd sliniblx'ncs, and as dry leather eccurs the 
iicecwary proc(‘ss of forking u]! must be fulbiwcd up at 
cvity ouportiiiiity. In wcll-ustablislled thick %rub- 
berius tliis process is not absolutely necessary, but in 
Uuiso of reccnit formation, where tlic foliage has not 
cover'd tin* siul, or near thi* Imnler^ when' more neot- 
iicHs is rcquiriid iu e^Misequenee of its being brought in 
niotv immediate eoutoet with tho eye, it is not onty 
iicot'ssary but also ailvantageous for the plants them- 
'••'lv('S, because it mds us n ront>imining oxM>ration, and 
fends to oiisiire n compact habit of growtii, aud a greatei' 
degree of inflorescence. 

Tho following will cumjihfto niy short list of do- 
ible shrubs fiir suuiU gnri 
SVoigehi 

Kuunymiis juixnueus. 

Kbomnus latifoUus. 

Jlulosia tetTaptero. 

Kiras cot ill us. 

Philailelplras (Tordonianiit 

lluribiiiiilua. 

clegans. 

Arbutus ovata. 

Pern 'ttya ongustifolia. 

niunrcniattt. 

Cotoneostermici 



l4eyeestoriu fonuusa. 
Cistiis bidauifurus. 
ruseus. 

piupiiTCUs. 

formosuB. 

corbarieiiids. 

manriiuitus. 

-- - candidissimuB. 
Eseallonia rubra. 
lUicium fioridanum. 
LuvauR latifoUa. 
Kunthamia fragifera. 
Arbutus XTiiedo. 

Andraehno, 

Dontxia corymboso. 
Phillyroa fu^ustifolia. 

olofrfolia. 
Fabiona iinbrieata. 


CalyeanthuB pimeox. 

Hydnuigea querdfolin. 

Viburnum japoniea. 

Ilex latifolm. 

ciliata. 

Gaiiltheria Shalhm. , 

Tho above ore all veiy suitable for planting in 
ftonspieuiras situations along the bordm; the bulk'' 
ground may be tilled witii eoimncmor sorts, os common 
and Portug^ launds. Bomo of the beautifol pink and 
erimson tiioms should be ]intennlzed amongst them. 
Ijists of this kind might be greatly extended, Imt 1 have 
only aimed at noticing a fow, whidh being both desir- 
able and easily procured, may bo safoly sdocted by small 
prnprietors who only rcqiiiro a fow good and interest- 
ing things. John Cox, ReiHcaf. 

FllUrr-GAllDEN.-IN-DOOR DEPART- 
MENT. ^ 

iVnery.-^ ‘Whim fruiting pines one swdlmg, their 


fruit maintain a tolerahly moiat atmosphore ; but act 
oautionsLy with any that are iabloum, as moisim upon 
the organs of fruetifloation will at this sdiiiiati he fira&d 
ezoeemn^y inimioal. Some of tihe nuiro forward tif 
the ^iag fruiters will now be showing fruit; and 
therefore^ towards the end of the month, the bottom 
heat must be alightiy iuereated, and allttlo extra mois* 
tnze given to the roots, to moke the plants throw up 
stroDji and healthy. If the bottom hert is suppliod by 
tanj fresh material mustf be placed hrtwoen the pots, 
taking care to stir tho.old tan deeply with a fork or 
pointM stick befiire the now is bhieed upon it Inereaao 
the heat a few degrees towards thu end of the month. 
•Where fruiting pines ore jdanted out, the bottom heat 
must be slightly increased as before diroctod, either by 
inoroBsed supjuics of dung to tho linings, or by tanks. 

StueeanoH These will still be comparatively in 
a durmont state, but if the weather is fiipnurable at tho 
end of tho month the strung plants uitended for autumn 
fruiting, may, if the pots are foil of roots, receive a 
sliift, and be plaood iu a pit by themselves, so as to 
induee au ooiiy and vigorous gynwth, for upon this 
much of the suceem of producing tine fruit in tlie 
autumn depends ; the bottom lioat, however, imtil tho 
idants gf>t into’ growth, should not exceed 76* at the 
Ixittom of the pot, and a ni^t tompeiaturo of 60* will 
bo ample for the prosenl^ allowing tne pit to rise a fow 
degrees in the flay time, or by sun heat The young 
stock will require a little water ooeasiimally,^»pecial]|s 
in pits iioated by tire heat Prqiare soils, tan, foa., ibr 
a general shifting next month. 

Vitifrff . — ^The Vines in the uarly house will now bo 
in bloom, and therefore tho utmost canMP^nust be 
observed to maintain a steady temperature and genflfl 
utiuosphuru. Do not ou any ooooimt permit tho heat 
to &U lielow 60* during tho i^ht, but, on clear bright 
days, 70* should bo the minimum of tire boat, taking 
euro to introduce a stream of wtunuud air as long as poa> 
Bible. Jjobk to tho extoraal burden, see that there is 
no doolension uf heat, and luld, if requisite, fresh heat- 
ing materials. Late houses must be monagi'd aocending 
to [in'vions directions, and a third or fourtli house, if 
noeossury for tho siip^y, roust be started, obscreing to 
eommeiico with a low tomperaiuro and to inorcase 
gradually, as great hasto is generally bad qieed, more 
oBpeoially in early forcing. 

Viwn in ibtf. — ^Wbere the fruit is set, thin, and, as 
soon OB it is largo oiunigli, push thd plants slong, for, as 
tho roots here ore under pnqmr control, no foar need lie 
entertained of the ]riants sustaining iiriuiy, that is, if 
proporiy treated, utroduce a fow fresh plants tho 
hogging and end of the mouth, observing the rules 
previously laid down as to temperature, so. The 
plants swelling fruit may be asustod oeoasionaUy in 
bright woatlier with a little weak manure water. 

— ^IVopore dung, leayes, ton, foe., to tom. 
hotbuds to start small sueoossion Pines— also for strik- 
ing Vines and^ithor purposes. Got soils, pots, crocks, 
foe., in readiness for a goiiml potting next month. 

JouH Bi'ENcxti, Uowood Park. 

The early houso may now bo set to work. 
Whoro there are plants in pots and tulw, it is preferablo 
to start those ^t. They mould sU have a good wator^ 
ing. Syringe two or throe times a dfty, and maintainm 
moist atmosphere. Bonn with a nig^t tompemture of 
46*. and a day one of 6^ ; and in the course of a fi«rt- 
night or throe weeks, inereaso the temperature gradually 
so as to give an advanoo of 8* or 10*. On tine days give a 
littioair; they will notrequiremuoh at thontosaitstagpo. 

/VissAss,— The artificial heat in the early hquM may 
bo increaaod 6* or 6* in the day, but ifbt quite so moicih 
at night A stoa^ temperature of 60* should he aimed 
at duilhff the time Ihe peobhes are in flower ; it duntid 
nfdtheriiso nor foUiqpaydojnem beyond thu %keep- 
ing vpanigjht tompmttireof thisUndwhiktlM treesaro 
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in bimt Mlnr'teldxig ermy AdTantam of £210 da^ta 
.yiva ylai^ of ur, we fiafu nerer Medio gat flvocmM 
aa Bsany imit to aqt ae we leaTo to ri]^ Am §oaa aa> 
Ibo teib to aweUy ay imgiiig ahoidd M diaoo^i^ 

onta iKie fwt are dd aet| wbw it muat be xeaumed. 
The luoliture of the afanoephere afaould be atjUtt ooii- 
tipaed until the fbweffbegto w expand, when it.ahould 
OMiao until the taeea are out of flQww,and the fri^ia 
aet ' Knowings ,na uw ?aeU do, Iba evil efbota ariaixw * 
from oveiheatuig— that ia, artitteial maana, eten « 
the xidt of beii^ thought todaoya, we again begtoim- 
priiia on Ihe niindi of onr roaden^ the neoeaaity of being 
carpfrd in attending to the itate of temperatuxe during 
tho period the po^ lain flower. Ventilate at atttmihe 
as freely lathe ante of the woathor will permit if the 
aecondnouae be started six weeks after tiioflnt^andthe 
aame treatnent be given to both, Ibe fruit in the former 
'will bo ripe abeut a numtlilaterthBii that in the latter. If 
the late mmaes ain not dreaaed and tied, no tixnfi should 
be now lost in doing so; the frost ahoold also be kept 
out of them by gentle fires in aovoro weather. 

Shwebmet.— The first batch of these plants must 
have every attention paid to tliem at this season, --for 
no plant ii mom easily managed late in the sear 
son, atiU, at this sesaon of the year, they require alittlo 
management to get good crops. If the weather be so- 
vora when tfaiy are in flower, so that they oan have but 
littio air and a good deal of fli^ under those circum- 
iftances tlm stravmtry flower u-ill ** go blind.'* In order 
to pi)?vmf this as much u possible, keep them near the 
Uda^ give plenty of air, and a rather low night tempe- 
rnturu, and water with topid water. A second batch of 
dents shS«»^.be introduced about three weeks after the 
ftest, and a batch every fiutnigbt after during the sen- 
«m, so aa to keep up a reguler sucoossion.— M. Saul, 
Gardener to Lord Stourton, AUerton Paxfc. 

Gtember Moute.—The directions given lost month 
will still require to be attended to. The weather is 
less fovouRwe now, and it will roquiro groat onergr on 
the port of the gardmier for the next six weeks to koop 
the phints in a growing state. Bemove all male blos- 
soms .as they appear and mind that the fidiago be not 
shaded by overorowmiig, as, in that ease, they soon bo- 
oome yidlow and nnb^tby ; remove every unsi^tly 
leal aw that the glass is perticulaTly clean, as lic^t 
is the only agent boyrad the control of the gardenor: 
heat, air, and moiature, he can supply aa the wants of 
^ plants need them, but light, the most important of 
all, he cannot ooutrdl, although he con greatly assist by 
due attention; first, by nnng riieet [j^aaa, and, secondly, 
by due attention to waahing the glan on ev&j oocaaian 
when there is the least appearance ofdirt upon it Keep 
a moderately low night temperature, and a humid at- 
UMNipborc by day. 

l>wV-M.~Thia will still bo an anxious d^artment 
for the gardener fiir the next three months. The]^ta 
that have been potted oll^ and ore showing two rough 
leaves, must have the oentro bud pinefied out, if they 
iun intended for the dung-boda; but if they are intend- 
' (id fbr treUia-wurk, they muat not be stom^ os they 
ore likely to make mare root by beiiig left ontiro than 
bystqppmg. Where seed is atul to he sown, it will bo 
of serviee to plaoe eadh seed on a amall lump of peat 
about aa largo as a walnut, and ao placed at xogular 
diatanece in a riuUow pot or pan, and covored ihout 
half an inch with light pwty soil, they wiU loonbegm 
to vogetato. Keep them on a bottom hoot of not loss 
than 7d* and nearto the 1 ^. If thoro ia any danger of 
miee taftmg the aeod, it will be well to place a p^eoo of 
c^^ over the pot, and romovo it as ^ocn as the 
{lonto appear above the suifime. Letthcaurfroo of the 
ioed bea 00 Btined finaaontlv, tad ^ linings made up 
witheweetfimnontodduiig. Give Ibundaneo df air on 
■U fimouraUe oooaiiona. „ 

JBaffMw^--C611eot aU matoriob avaflahto fto fonn^ 




suooosaion beds, such aa leaves and long dun^ 
tho dUBg wuU worked, and there will be litue: flew ? 
wooddtoe to ammy you later m the 000000. 

. ifobm.— A aowing of some approjyud esriy Jdnd 
should new be made. The ssmo treatmtatma.for ou-' 
•eumbers will be anplioaUet^Wai, TAyLou, OfMcdsner 
to J. Coster, Eaql, dtteatham». * 

FHUIT GABDEN.-0UT-D0011 DEPABT: 
^ MKNT. • . . 

As there is notiuim of impmlsaee 'to .Wadded' to what 
I have already cauod attention to in 'the two previous 
Csloudars, 1 shall tako^ opportunity of saying a few 
words on training firuit trees. 

The diifryent modes of training have boon mudndis- 
ottiBcd, ond I bdiove Undue importance has been at- 
tached to it by some writers on the sulqoot. It must 
bo confoased that a handsomcly-trsined tree has a very 
boautiflil appearance; but this ia not the aole end for 
which it Is planted. Numeioua fondfUl modes of 
training have from time to time boon reoummonded; 
but to seeure pormanuutly-hciilthy tr^ they should 
bo made to aaramo tlieir natural poaitiun aa nearly as 
poaaiblo. First, then, os to Iletuk and IfMtarmetrofM : 
Sat ihcBO the fiin system is undoubtedly the bt^st, 
because that is the most natural form that trees ao orti- 
fldally placed can bo mode to aaaumo. In oonunun 
fiui-traming, much muat bo loft to tho Judgnient of tim 
cultivator; mit there ia a modo of fan-training called 
Seynwur'a, wliieh ia truly aystomatic. Tho mace of 
Ga& branidi and shoot is ao clearly defined, that any 
one may, in a abort time, underatandtlie system. Why, 
then, ia it not adtqdod more generally? may bo askeiL 
1 can only account for it in this way, tliat it will not 
viccoed in aU aoila and altuations ; and 1 have the more 
confidence in atating this from knowing that one of tlio 
Bona of the originator of tho ^stem could not bring tho 
trees under hu care to asaumo that unifoixnity of ap- 
pearance which tho farces under his fotiicx's osro hod. 
Much injury is done to trained fruit-trees, merely to 
give thorn sn ortisticol appoarsnoe. Urn bruichos arc 
strained, and the sap vesf^ are tom and lacerated at 
a season of Ihe year whim nature is the least ahlu to 
repair the damage. In same situotiona this may bo of 
lime importance, but in others it is tho first proenrsor 
of gum and canlnsr. 

Tho uiprieot, Cheny, and Thm ore usually trained 
fim fashion, but somotimpa borixontully. Where the 
walls are low, the latter is tho best modo; but a blend- 
ing of the tvm systonu is a ihvourite with mo, 
which I will ex]UBin when 1 am' speald^ of tho Poor. 

JVar and Ap^- trees arc very gjmerally trained hori- 
scnitolly ; and this is, in my opinion, the best system. 
There u an objootion sometunos started, and not with- 
out a reason either. It is that lor high walla, the trees, 
if trained horiaontally from a singlo atom, aroaolong 
in reaohing the top of it This may ho obviated by 
first training it fim-riiapod, and afterwords horiaontally, 
according to the fidbwi^ plan : — ^Drive a nail at the 
tq> of the wall pmpendicular to tho stem the tree; 
at the bottom ox the wall, and at four foot distant fimn 
the stem of the free, on each aide of it drive in other 
nafts; from tho tc^ nail to eodi of the mwer oneamake 
on the wall a straight line; on this oblique line bend 
aU the branches fiim the fim system to tno borisontal, 
so that they are about a foot apart By this plan tho 
trees will cover the wall in a mndi diortev apooe of 
time than they would by training the brannherjiori- 
xontally from one stem. 

The present mode of training ffoeastervy bushes is 
susceptible of great improvement At present, in nine 
cases out of tc^ the bnmohea are so near the ground, 
that after a, heavy dioarer of rain the' fruit is covored 
with dirt; and again, when the frnit is ripe it is in the 
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)A poiiSlido ptMolSm far the birds to I see no 

dUeotin loDe^g tho bntodies so nosr to tlio ground, 
sod Ibr the ftitnfee intend to train two or three of them 
to ibm 'foot hU^ bt^xre I sUoW'iihem to dmn a head. 
0, Ooi^ Eridge Castle, Kont ^ 
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heavy rl^ have zendmed the soil too wet 
fiwcuuryu^cmcaoi^ingciipeEatioiiAofanykm d^the 
less dene tu^r Bu^eireuiDstanoes tho Vetter. Assoon, 
‘hovovin^ as it bocoinoB soffieiontly dry, sow Peas add 
Beans, of tlio oarlisst varieties, on Some well riioltered 
border;' aiid sonCs each should at onoo be sown in 
pots or riiallow boxes, and ptooed in any litetion 
whore artificial protedaim con bo sfiuvdod without 
huat. Towards tho end of tho motith, sow Badiriun and 
early lIom-carrotB, in framca on a gentle hdt-hed, and a 
few Cauliflower-sooda sown early ii^ boxes Will bo of 
great use. Miutaid and cresa, as usual, once a-woch ; 
pnipoie Aali-leavcd potatoes tor planting in biixes or 
puts ; cover toeah patches of Rea-kale and Bhubarb, or 
rrninve a portion of the latter to the muriuuem-hous^ 
which is decidedly the best practice. Examine cauli- 
fidwoi' plants undc'r gloss, and in friunes ; romuve all 
decaying Icavim, and give them on oucaaionol dusting 
with limo and wiot, to prevent the ravages of slugs. 
Additional oovorings in severe frost will bo necessary, 
liepair box-c>dgings, dean and roll walk& and proceed 
with alterations whonevur tlio wcathpr will permit In 
frosty weather wheel out aa much maiiifro os will bo 
iii-t 4 ‘asary for tho undiessod quarters as this is^ os- 
jeiitial o]Kiration, that con bo dom^ urith much less trouble 
thun at any other period. For nnislirooma, &o., boo 
tonnor directions. — J. CnAiaxs, Gardener to Coloiid 
Huchicy. Ncwlittll, Halislmry. ^ 

WILD FLOAVEKS FOH JANUAllY. 

Wild fiowers it would indeed he vain to sock at this 
BOflHun of the year; only some few secdlingR of our 
gardens are enabletl sn tor to withstand the icy breath of 
wintor as to put torth flowers at tliis season, and unlc < 
this >Hi mild indeed, it is to the ocmseiTataity wo must 
go foi .1 bouquet Yet tlioro are certain plants which ore 
peculiarly mo plants of Christmas, replacing the long- 
withorod flowera with harries, tho sif^t or very name 
oi which ia indisaolubly connected with this aooson, even 
by those who scaredy coat a ghuico upon tho mote deli- 
cate wildlings'of tho ** summer wood." 

“ When the year its coursi* hath rollikl, 

Anil braufcbt hrlsht Christmas back again. 

Forth to the woods with mcriic hearts we go, 

To gather In tho Misdtoc.” 

What may be tho origin of the pleasant custom now 
connected with this plant wo cannot aay ; but it is well 
known tho Misdtoe was a soered plant with our Druid- 
ical torofothers, who went fiirth to cut with a golden 
aioklo the Miocltoe which grew upon llio Oak. It is 
rather remarkable that the plant (whioh ia a trim po^ 
site, becoming natuzally grafted to the brandi on which 
it growab ia leas frequently found in tho Oak than on 
the Ap]^ Hawthoim, mid other troeo. It has been 
suppoiwd some that the Druidio Miseltoe might have 
bom the Loranibus euiopania, an allied plant net new 
found in Britain, which ia eopeoiaUy confined to the 
Oak in the south of Europe ; these receive men probor 
bility, however, in the notion that this very rarity of 
the Oak-Misletoc niay have caused it to be eqpedoUy 
prised by tho Druids. 

It y ooi^ that the onstom of deoarating our houses 
and dliirches with the HdUv at Cfaristiw has olao 
descended to ua from tho Druids, and that their idea in 
thua deoarating tiunrdwdlinga withtheoe groen-ibining 
leaves and gay-searlot berries, was to affim tho 
qiirita a ooninnisl protection from tho ftnatmana 
winds. — A. Hemfuet. ] 


ANBCAL KDfODOM;* 

(hunTBfxiAOT.-?J|Vlhca ail natiin is ^grapp^ in 
darkness a^ tho wStr^ Usst h^b zmmd our 4wtl- 
Imgs maWng the oheerfril fire, doubly a 

thoughtmust oft^ arise in the winds of titosa who» 
like .oursblve^ are devout admirers of llioae. toiry 
thinga oaUed birds, — ^when do tiloy mss tb.' night Ait 
thuznclemant seam of the year? ^.istfaislsap^of 
their histeny to which I Jiavo devOm some -little at- 
tention* 1 endeaivour to oxphun tiie result of my ^ 


_ ig; then, with on ‘did tovourite^ toe Etoamiw- 
dbmwfte), no bird liss so -imt a variety of 
loosting-plaeos; in trees, in wHs, in stseks of 

a t and hay, in ^^ij^***"** of out-hausos, in dumney 
in ipouts, in Jmgrem in m by the sida of 
ings. and^in pfgm-lauaes-4u a^of whidh he 
^rill teko bis repose. He is a follow that appon well 
with tho world and himself; and, slthongn at times a 
little muchievoua, ought to bo roqiocted for his dlose 
attadbrnont to man. No pcioGoution con drive him 
from our dwellings; you hear his chirp when the 
dates are ulunist cracking under tbeheat in a July aun, 
and there you will find him when thoeo slates are 
thickly covered with snow, — then let him dwell in 
pooeo. Thnlto1niu(.Erg*Aeroriito0iito)gimeraUydioo^ 
evergreens as nosting-placoa ; they will alro enter 
out-nouBOB, and I have mud aomo tow in holea in 1% 
tliatuh. Those little hardy biida, the Wrmft 
(fyto* CHrepmMi), although rather pugnaoioua at some 
parts of the year, appear on very friendly tenna now, 
often deeping two and thrive in a bed^^MsC^ fre- 
quently taken throe frvm the aamo hole w the thatito 
of on uathouso, which, with hdlea in atacks, appear to 
be the prium^ places in whioh they pass the nij^t 
Tho Groat Tit (ibnwMq^, Blue Tit (JtnwiAarHtoiff), 
Cole Tit (IbrM etor), and Manh Tit (ibms jisAHfHli), 
arc vcjy similar in their mode of roosting ; holes m 
treoB, in staoka, and inthe thatdh of ont-honaea, are the 
placea moetly aeleotod. 1 have cau|^ the Cole Tit 
also, when hat-fowling, from amongst evergreens. The 
Ling-tailed Tits (ibfwe aswtotov) roost in company ; it 
is Bud that they generally sdlocit the branch of a 
upon whidh they sit closely huddled together. I have 
never diseovered them in that situation: the only 
places that I have found thorn in being whin oevorts 
and amomt ovcrmtwno. Eveigroens are also the 
roosting-places of the Groenflnch (OmthrmitiM Mrit) 
and Linnet {Lmaria : the Choifincto (/hdyGEs 

eakbt) I have so seldom mot with in my bi^fowling 
exounions that I cannot with oertainty neok to its 
tovourito quits fijr roosting ; but I think they wiU he 
found amougKt the taller description of eveigroens. 
The Mountain finch (FirtoyiiKlis manHfrkigUU^ is said to 
roost upon the but that I cannot iJflnn, never 

having met with it at any time 'during my night 
ramblea. The sBladkbiid (Jfsmto Thrush 

(Jfsnfls mmiea), and Bedwing (Jfaruto lAiies), are much 
alike in their habits of roMting, thidk evergreens being 
tile places they almost invariably dhexMe; but the 
Fud&ro (JtofwtojdKsrw) diil^widdly from them, poos- 
ing tho night upon the ground omongit ooane withorod 
herbage, a aitafition in which one not acquainted with 
tfaoir haMti would hardly tbtok of locdong for them. 
The Stariinga (iSbswNt VMlftria) chooae largo rood faoda 
in yrhidh to dow away the dreoiy winter nq^t^ It ia 
a very interosting sight to watch one of those roosting- 
places before sunset, to see them arriving Bbm ril 
quarts in^taohod portica, when Ihcy pcoform oome 
DOButiflil erohitiimB i^on the wing snow towoxnig 
almost out of light, tiien rmhing do^ with the swift- 
ness of m whiriwiAl and* stopping suddenly when 
within a fow yards of the reeds, they eommenee a 
ping of their 'wings os if with the intention vt sli|^ 
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ftonr BomA oawo of alnnn or firom mere wan- 
ttmiieia^ tbw wUl again go through neorlj the aame 
tnff it>,,gpncniayqui to dark before tbo last 
ftkek nw sotUod dini'n. Dunng the whole of this time 
they keep up a most inoessant chattering : an old ped- 
lera is at tunes aeleoted aa a rooeting-^aoe, but it ia 
inTBriably in the vidnity of water. 

The Books (Oorvm fntgiluffikij and Wood-pigeoss 
(CbbfMfo pakimmi) ohoosc aituationa much alike— the 
haro bnncdies of trees bdngMio spots they sdect, with 
this diffiaenoe: the Wood-pigpona are uways found 
highor and dose to the .stem of the tree, the Books 
adeeting aame|of the l^er branches and perching 
nearer flie extij^ties. The Skylark, aa long as thei 
ground is unomfered with snow, profers moadow land 


“T 

where they may oe acCK w a moonlight night closely 
seated together. H. wMtslt, Woolwich, Sent 
EBnoKOLooT.— In our lost month’s notice upon 
insects {mOe, p. 348), wo more particularly noticed tbo 
hybernation of4naoots, either in tho egg or pupa state, 
and theae ftom tho qriescont condition of the animid 
duthig their ooatinuanoe, naturally appear to bo those 
afestas the most likelv to be underlie during a period 
when tile amount of tomporatura ia so lowas to prevent 
aetive life, and when in not the food of vast numbers of 
^hese AipumtiTo oraatuios is not in ezistcnce. Nature, 
hoiAver, has deteRnincd some variations from tiiia 
■pparantiy moat natural state of eris^oo, and we 
aodb?d|aj||y flud that .there arc soin ic kind* of insccti 
^Uife pSHNIie winter in the lonrio atatis whilst otiirra 
oisour as perfect insecta, but fer tho most port arc in a 
state of inaotivity. 

The inaoota which pass the winter in the larvm state 
■re ihoie whieh at that period of their lives reside in 
■tmot n res more or less remote ftom the opon atmoS' 
phere. UaayoftheBOoriataalarvmferalangfnrp^^ 
than a year, aa, fer iniitaiie& that of the Common Cock- 
Chaffer, Coat noth, Ac. Tbim either burrow to groat 
dqiRlit undar ground, or are proteotod from the cold by 
riding withu the atumpa of treea, rotten wood, &a 
oatciir^aTa^ whirh arp b«tehfld late in the autumn, 
Bkawiae paw the winter in that state, aeoreting thom- 
advea in aomc dieltered hole or eavity, or preparing 
•rfcttoialhaUtatioiMferthcniaclvea. Thus the caterpillar 
flif flus tet Moth ferma a oovoringof pieces of wood, 
featened together, and lined with ailk, whilst the oater- 
piBar of tho Toitriz angastionuia finds its way to the 
■hdtar efbrdod by tho eye of poan, whero it feeds on 
the rind till siring anablos it to resume its more ordi- 
nary feest of leaves. Many aquatic inaoota also pom 
the winter in the lorvn state, buxiewiiig into the sand 
at the bottom of ponds, ice., wbilst a few texrestria] 

r ow Item little aocienea, suoh as the coterpillan of* 
Veined 'White Butterfly, sooroting themsalves 
in a MUnm ease under a oommim edkering formed, of 
limvee. I have already alluded to those larva which are 
hetohed aery late in the autumn from eggsoovorod over 
wBh a’ ooet of {(lutan, which they do not quit until 
‘ ^ This ia tho caw with tho eatexpOlam of tho 
Sm^Moth. 

Bri aocnridenblenumberof inoeots actually Iwber- 
Mto in tioperfect atofe. Siufe is the osae with the 
OomiMm Wasp, HumUe Bee, Tortoiae Shdl,Teaeock, 
and Brimatane Batterfliea, fee. In those oases it is the 
fteu^p teaect whieh anrrivoa the winter, in order to bo 
mady to deposit her eggs in the springy when ^tere is a 
flrteh simply of ibod. It would be eoziorii to inquire 
hiw fer, or wlle^er, this tokoa p9aee with qpeciw whieh 
ftedtewelarvaatetoontkelwiVHoftreea^ wveinihe 
InabUMofthaBiitteifliw&vemi^^ TheOateN 
nAni feadw .iieMlaL wUehjUedowntoIhe grmmd, 


gniilfsd by this instinct, she might deiMrit hor eggs, in Ihc 
auitttnn, on plants, which in tec following spring would 
no lonpr exist, and oonsoqucaitiy tee bixiod would 
perish beitec thev would find a fresh supply of ncttlca. 

Hchmid, to wnom wo arc indobtod for some vuluabls 
observations on teis sulgeot, says, that ho nevw found 
m heard of any entomologist flndxng a hyberaating , 
individual at the Gohimon Cockteaffbr, or cn tee Htag 
Bootle, and suggosts that it is only those insecta whiih 
exist but a short TOriod as larva, as most of tho trihes 
of Weevils, Ijody-Birds, &c., that survive tiio winter in 
the p^oct stuto, whilst those which live moro than one 
year in tbo larva state, as the siimcs just mentinTii<c4 
are deprived of this privilege. The arrival of cold, so 
soon as tee hyliemuting inseots have cnsconcod them- 
solves in their winter abode, produoos oflbids upon tiiem 
limikr to those which tako plaoo in the Dontinusc mid 
other hyliemaiing anunsls. Thoir animal frniftiruia 
ccoBo; and, aimirding to Spallanspni, they no longer 
broathe, and have, in feet, all the external symptoms of 
death'; and, however mild tho atmo^licru may lie in 
wintm, flic groat bulk of hybemating inik>uta, as though 
eonscious that no food could then be pnienrcd, never quit 
their anartun, but quietly wait for a ronewal of their 
insonsibih'ty by a fresh uoeession of ctold. W'ater inseets, 
indeed, seem to bo less subject to its influences tlian 
terrostnal one^ os I have often ohsc'rvod tiio WutcT 
Bccdles swinging ahemt witli as much agility os in 
Butnnicr in wat^, upon teo icy covering of wliiih 1 
have at the limo teen skating. 

CVie of the situations selected by many of the smaller 
spoeies of Beetles ia tlie thick moss at tho rcKits, and on 
the trunks of teens, foot of walls, banks on dry, sandy, 
end morslty plaecs, margins of ponds, &a. ; and tee entci- 
mologist wig find Iiis mbours amply remid if he will 
.toko teo trouble of oollceting this Innd of moss in bags 
during frosty weather, and bringing it borne. A little 
plaoocl cm a dee^ dish or sank plate in a warm room, 
will in a few minutes bo alivo with small CulccqitcTO, 
& 0 . Tliese should bo colloeted in quills, and may bo 
killed by immersing tho quills in scolding water fitr a 
few seconds. I havo known entomologists who have 
regularly reooived bags frill of this kind of moss from 
the New Forest, &c., during tiie winter season. It 
must, of course, bo as littio shalmn as possiblo, ktpt 
from a warm mom, and laid socurely in tmgs. Many 
insocts may also now bo found by stnpjnng off tho bark 
from decayed trecw witii tiio dai^r or *buk knife, and 
also by digring into tbo rotten wood in wliieh various 
kinclB of or maggots will be found. Tlioso must 
bo takon carefiilly ou^ snd placed with a quantity of 
tho decayed wooci into a jar, to watch thoir tranafonna- 
tinn. Htoms nl’ tethv plants, such as the Currant, Bur- 
dock, BraniUo, Toazie-hea^ and vorinua other similar 
plants, miAt also be examin^. Bramble twigs, which 
oxhilnt a small crifiro at tho en^ ore sure to siffiird tho 
collootor VBxiouB interesting kinds of Hymenopteni, 
including soveral kinds of Baes, whose eoanomy is in 
the hip^iost degree ourious. The ecdlector mtisttuao dig 
round the roots of trees few Cfarysslids and Beeties. • 

Thepreceding observations ore, os will at once bo 
peroeivi^ aptdiosble only to xnseots living in a natural 
oondltion in the open air; of eourse, insecta in hot- 
houses and stoves ore much less influent by the winter 
season, and it is most ^bable that the Tlmpe, Mealy 
Bng^ and Anhides oontmue to multiply throughout the 
year in aaon sitiiations ; alteoagli,penia>ps, to a much 
■mailer agetant in the middle of winter tium in nmimer. 
Some obserratiens have been made npcm this head, but 
it xequirea a mudli more extended eeriea befttre any 
deflniie resnlt eon be obtained. Thia io, however, the 
more neoeasaiy, beoonse theae on preoSa^ the ineocte 
whkk on tim SMTO amioyiiig to tiiete atliws, 
extra oara and gltention haetowed jmion tee planti to 
wld«ih^^ wyn ■tteohed.-J. 0. Wmrw 
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Chrysanthemuma, mmthly t 
ment of, 52. 90, 147, loS; 1 . 
pone vorletica, 114, 881, 884; 
eultmof (W. Hmyth), 182; pro. 

ciS;Ssd*>;£S%i.'S 

genua 

OpuraNorthiana oodoatia 
dnsnurio, oulture of (H-BOder), 

48; nooSUytroatmtitf 

482 

Cllmata^aii (E.J.Lowe) . 14,58 

GUmati ofUrn Btaaolayos 18 

cupped ttMk eM oC te 

mental ga%£«(JarN.~ 
reya) 



CrocuM Boryanua, 878; C. Cbrt- 
wrightlonub, 278 ; C. puleheUua. 1 
Cucumbera, monthly forcing of 

54.108, 156,188.246.1 
Ciipranuafondiria, 878; C.penibila 1 
Cuphea vertldUoto, 85; C.puipii- 
rea, 110: C.dniiabu2lli, 182; C. 

,m\ C.plah>9mtra . 


Currunta, new: Gandontau 272; 
WhJteFfwl of DlelljSm 
' pnudi 

imta < 

Cyoaa revuluto, mudo ran 
examflea of (O. Taylor) 

" ' \ Pescatorei . 


Cypdpedlum caudatnm . . . 

Duhllaa, montUy treatment of 

58,101, 148,107, 

Dalea anoatea • . . . 

Daphne Luntta .... 
DeooratlveGardeniag {H.N. Hum- 
— yi} . artlfl^l water in gor- 
ue ooenery, for growing 
ildanta, 20; eflectofoUp- 
pratreea 

Delphinium chdlinthum, vnr. En- 
dernoni, biabnyandeultureof . 
Dmulrobium erepidatnm, 131 ; Dj, 


DoflfoMMCMW 
IhvamnaaiebtMU . 

Ihvatmdtk arandUliora . 

Dutch bulbs for conaerrateries (H. 

Saul) 

Dutch gonlen and gTenboiiae (2. 
Oox) 


jfffaocaflftitcOrspen d as 
Eehlnopois oriateta purpurea 
IfoUtea Fhmdsiwa p^dlilUta 
Eflbot in l-w ndfet ipw afcd gnrdn 
aeenny (J.Cta) .... 
Etamentory itmotures of plants (A. 
Henfrey), 122, 178; 

timtM 

: Aug.,j8; amt', : 


87 

281 

188 

188 

180 

80 

142 

148 

218 

84 

84 

881 

181 


Oct, loS; Nov., 200; Dee., iSt; 
Jsn 

isNdss 

I, large, to tcnraleat \ 

, prepentlm nr: at 

_ IWi Cm? 

T.NeviiSA 

i at doiMi* apwm te 




I. -i. 

_ 

niltmfifl m 

.•ffBbart^1»lVMvw frcfh IM 

., .MififatanUiloiyof . . 79 

* noriMi* flo^ ttiioritte or, iB 
. poli . . . . . 48 

IwMi^ acnrwit mitugemoiit vi, 

_ 41, 99^98,848, 89# 

Tknw iWfdaM, modnn, gfauioe 

■t(B.lnlikgtoii) . 148,189 

Tloww itnid, anaaouM • 888 

nm|UM,iiew .... 886 

Vqntef fh^dtraottou ftir, Aug., 

sj 

Matey Mid ottl- 

. , . 177 

'ftMteMttwmdaa .... 980 

VMMimB, taaBdbMdc to, wr. . 889 

Vkott gaidaiL aMiwnnuat fi( in 

^ 

'^rwfpKmUbvftu iita^ . 88 

Stehilawudi, 88: F.aigitena, 

1M| tentOHOt <rf^ , 7: SOS 

^tMiBfitemaarn . 97 

. 140 

j) : Tanka taifmSeSSSi, 

UMd tma . . T 89 

\ wMom. mMlUahmant gf 

XU; aOrtioaltvral So- 
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r Qaidn; Ab-doardaport- 

DHMVfllOKT 

nt,'A^ 


, 80; Oat., 
Dh., MS; 


'££*1 

N^.,1m; Dae., HtiSm . . 

Sanaa (J.Fkaiar and b! 



npor gaanlns Om-door da-. 






‘ T' 


f48 ; Ndv., 10B; Dao.,844; Jan. 
Akboretum (J. Ook), Aug., 8S ; 
Sent, 100; Oat, 148; Nor., 
106:&..S44; Jan. . . 

Bhrabbery (J. Oox), Aug., 88 ; 
8ont.jb0; Oat., 140; Nov., 
108; W, S44; Jan. . . 

noriata* flowan (T. Bamea), 

Fruit garden: In-door dcpnrt- 
mant-> 

Ftaim (J.Speneer), Aug., 88; 

IDT ; MOV., 

Fraoh* Honiw (M.Knui), Aug.. 
54; Sept.. IM; OcL, 180; 
Nov., m; l>aa.. S48; Jon. 
Cuauabar hoiuo (W. Sbylor], 
Aug., 54; Sriit., 102; Oct, 
150; Nov., 196; Dee., 848; 


Fkuit garden : Out-door dqwtt- 


Haxtly flruita (li. C. Ojria), 
Aug., 54; Mcnt., 108; OeL, 
150; Nov., 108; Deo., 846; 


Wall frulta (H. C.Ogle), Aug., 
54; Bent., IM; j[>ot., 150; 
Nov., 1B8 ; ~ ^ * 


102. 

. . Dec.. 246; Jan. 

Xltidien garacn (J. Cburleii), 
Aug., 55; Rapt., 10?; Oct., 
151; Nov., 109; Dee.. 247 
Jan 

Gardening, Encyclopadta qf, rev. 

Gardening, pleaRurea of . 

Oat^hmim JlHaefU . 

GaulOierla limionliiiia, 84; *G. 
braotcati^ 205 ; errata, 205; 
O.odorata, 205; O. aordifblia. 
205; O.Ki^itn .... 

Genera iirlmulina, G. dreri- 
dbrra 86 ; O. Hremanni . 

Giadlugna, cnNwbreedlng and ml. 
tore of (J. Onlr), 109 ; hybridU- 
Ing (HerWt) .... 

OladioliM natalenris Willraorcanua, 
109; a.n.OldfonIienHlii, 240; 

fO-imxirarPttH, 249; Gladin 

hu gandavnuda dtrinua . 

Oordonla javanlea . 

Gongora moeulata JcnlMbU, blii 
Unfy and enlturo of . . . 

GooMbeaxieis new ; Prune do 
Gathoye, 272 ; Aeine Clande O'- 
Gathnye ... 

Goomberrlea, prcf__ _ . 

85; pruning, lOD; train- 


ing: Jimanon. 12R; 


treea, 85; pninlni 
Mg(i?.C.Ofrtf) . 

Gnuw^ Hedltng : . 

'•laiiulon panache, 126 . 

120: Sfuaoat Jeeu, 127; MumwI 

Caliiaba 

Gnmmandhu bhlorollora, 9; G. 

gfluMmoMM', .... 
Onm doth ..... 
Graveyarda, mggeationa to plant . 
Grarnnouie, nuuuqrement of, In 
Aug., 81; Sept., 99; Oat, 147; 
N^., 194; Dee., 242; Jon. 


198 


81: Sept., 29: Get., 3 
IM; Deo.,2«; Jan. < 
JadydUam chrj * 


nfbnaten, 181; B. 
-dehenrlma 
niUv trentnunt 
lS;248; Ohalf^a 


AeiteMttiiri w 

H^^ha^reda^ of. 


70; rabbv and exhl- 


vaiieUea, 70; rabb^ 
biting (O. Glenny) 
Hortleultuxal Boclety'a 


iurasui^iifiu nuciPN b uaimiiH 

July, 80; meetingii, 4^ 70, 1 
150, 210, 288 : gudn, vldt to . 
llortui Britanniotta, rev. 

Boya atroimrnuToii, 110; 11. eorl- 
aoea, 119 ; Iloya ovollfolia . 

Hydrangea InviAnerata fl. piano . 
HymonocalUa Bmuklana 
llypocyrta gtuellla . 

Hex iniocoearpa, 276 ; 1. comuta . 
Irldaeeip, Cape bulboua, eiilturr of 

(M.Baul) 

Imlamalirniflor8,88; J.AwwumN: 
Ivy, odaptationa and omociatlona of 
Ixura (irifltthii, 25 : I. hj^h^ngata~ 
/onN»,25; Ladidfolia . . 


i» HiihoDrlea, 270 ; J. mifer 

KmneH' 

Kiln, 16* 

Kilchen 

Aug., 


^get 

■_ (J. On 


272 


127 


291 


eff'cet 

liwliment of 
Bidlcy) 

JjOrdiaalMilu Ut 

Jjigbt of tmpirnl foreata 
Lightning, ofhTt of, im trm . 

Lign Alum, aarmL . « 

Uiiiim piiiiilluin, 72 ; L. W'Ulid 
lununi, 1H8; I^Utui^itmM 

wuiitnuR, nuuiirc oi (J. ureenj 
Lycabtu chiyaoptera 

MaoroAtigma tuplHtroidca 
Malaria eaa^fitnaiii 
Manurrn, ubaorplion and fixation 
of by oaitha (J. 'I'Uweni) . 147, 

ilbo-Mneato. 84 

ao-Uneata 

Mar*raea‘Mla ... 


traia, 110; M. MeboldLiiia, 181 

Mclnnis monthly fbrolng cSt 

54» 102, 150, 

Metradderoabuxlfidia . . 

.leadeoentiveplant, (B. 

Eoaier) 


51,^147, 10AS42,281 
ipcm wbj^dMf 


monthly treotnunt of ^ 

Omaihonae planta^'i 
montbly treatment . 

51, 09^ 147, 195, 248,281 
^Gymayafragram .... 64 

BakeaTktorte, 188 ; B. ourullaita 


Motion in planto 


-0; M. 

.Vi M.alUfiora . 
ratten oi; (O. Lawaon) 


184 

210 

18 

8 


Munro, Mr., teattanonlal to . 
Muriiroam, oulttgatfam of - 
Myriad moadita, Matey and 
^doMrlptlon of ... . 

Byito tomentiMa, blatnry and eul- 

V 

NaturiOiat'a Galandar : 


WMtelpy), 
108; O^, 
Jlee., 247; 


Ornlfbiilqgy JB. 


i 1 iSSSSlai :§ ill S U ss 



Entmnolonr (J. O. WcAtwood}* 
Aug., 50; Hn»., 104; OeU, 
lU; Nov., 200; Sec., 248; 

VcgeUible KingcUm— 
Wild.flowrni (A. llmfirey), 
AtiK« 54; Sep., 103; Got., 
• 151; Nov., 190; Sec., 347; 

Jon 

NcrtarlneH, numthly eultorr nf, 5^ 
102, 150, 108, 246 ; montlkly for- 
cing Ilf. 54, 102, 150, 108, 245, 293; 
gvnoral oiutiin' of, 130; Hpring 
pruning of (J. Towcth), 253 ; tiie 
Htunwic^ ItH blntory and dcccrij^ 
lion. 120; training of (H. & 

Gglc) 

NcipiK'rgia rhri'aantha . 

Ni'w 1'liuitH: MV l,ut qf J^nts 
ifrHvrUMUtf or j^tiaVy 

fiuhmi. 

Mplnrii riiliiil.1 .... 
Niiliiii'g, cullivntimi of, ut Hyoti (J. 

Tvisniij 

Nutririini of Pliinti, proeew of (A. 

llonfVry) 

Nriiiptiira micnintha . . 

rilM-nmiii in'ilifnliii 

rultiiiH* nf . 

OiliintijgluhHiiiii iiu'viuin, 203; (J. 

l■itroHnlU1n 

OiiHdiiini M'rrntuni. 7H; O. nigra- 
tiiiii, 12M; (I. iriliiigiip. 13H: 
IniitriiieH, 12 h ; O. vhmIo . 
f)|iiintifi Siilniinnit .... 
Or.iiiKcrv, of, in Ang., 

51; Kc|i., OS; Oft , 110; 

10 1 ; Ihv., IML'; .laii . 

OrLliul-hoiiM', of, in 

Aug., 251 ; Np,. *m. Orl., 116: 

Nm., 101, l»H«v 

(>nilttluliH-v, .5.1 , Si'p lIKl; 

<k‘l., 151 ; Nov., iUO; litv., 217; 
.lull. . .... 

Oxfoiil liuliinic (i'li'dtti, ,;uitii' In, 


r. . iiira iuai«rocai|Mi, 275* 7 . kmytm 
,hmo . . . . 

Moutiui MiiliiiiMiin 
ratiMfs. nuiiilih trriitnirnt o!, 

53, 101, M», 1 
IVirNiiii >iii )irti*nipli)'1lu, 119; i*. hU 
119 ; 1*. Miriiil'iliH . 
f'aHMltiura 1Mnluaa*n 
Vmrtia aaUvifuUa . . . . 

Pcui'li, -ipring priiniTig ol (a. Tow- 
rni-, 252 ; monthly culture of, 51, 
102, 150, 19H, 346 ; niunlhly for- 
ring of, 54, 102, 1.50, 198, .245, 29:1; 
training of (II. C. vlglo) . 

Pear, monthly culture of, .54, J02, 
l-W, 198, «"■ /II 

Fear, Aouwirlon . . . . 

PcIargoniURw, now llociiit'e vnrle- 
tlm, 41, 50; pmpertloa of (O. 
(llenny), 42 ; monthly treatment 
of, 51, 99, 147, 195, 248, 291 ; 

houae for 

Pclaigoniunui, foncr, nei^ 7, 51^ 
137 ; proiintica of (O. Glenny), 


ru. lUwter) .... 296 

Peiargoninm-hmiM (W, P, Ay^ 187 

Pendent, or wcepliig trocn; (F. F. 

Keir) . . . . , 189,200 

FharbltLi limhota .... 217 

Philodendron pertunim ... 182 

Pldos, now pernmlol v»totta82S8; 

liropertica of (O. Oleimy) • . 288 

Phyllocaotna eaulorrhipw, 280; P, 
m»MftM,2S0; P.dVSger 289 

Xing for exUbitlfiii * 

47 ; monthly treat- 


Fbika, montiily traateoit at, * 

^ 38,101,147,107,245 

linka, dwarf, of Vervlori 213 

Pinna hmglfo^ timber of . . 178 

Fltcalnwa Jackaoni ... 203 

Flanlora and improma, Unto to 

(J. Oi») 175 

Plwta, uaeAil and omamehtal, 221 ; 

ueclimatatUm of (M. Haul) . 288 

FlativUnlum propoM aa a aeetlon 

of Wmia 138 

Plum, Jefthraon .... 228 

Ikdygonum euapidatuxn . . 280 

l*olyaiitbuiioa, monthly treatment 

of 38, 127, 845* 

Purtlondln platantha ... 188 

Potting plaata .... 127 

l*Dtentilfo, Ita enlture M proper^ 

tioa ; 188 

l*rofeaalonid and moral training 
(W.P. Keane) . . 8,73/181,2. 

I'ropertioa of foiriat'a Itowera (O. 

Glenny), Pelarguniiim, 42; Ffoo- 
tee, 90; funcy l*eliirgcmium, 187: 
Camatiau, 180; Pntentllla, 187; 

Plijux, 233; Cliryaontbemum, 

283; i*cnuiMne Ghrj'aantliemum 283 

l*yn>lhnim iudloum, vara. . 281, 884 

Quereuh inveraa, 275; Q. aelero- 
phllla ...... 277 

llununculnara, monthly treatment 
Ilf. . . . . 38,101 

nuapberry rnlture .... 131 

Kinlieaf, flio ainit of W, Wella, Kaq., 

e noticed 104 

1u«vi^H : - BudiinontH of Ihitauy 
(A. llenfbty), 6; Anfil}-aia of 
• Hritinh i-rttiH (f '. W. Kraiicia),? ; 

Aafonl PtUnt.lc Garden (C*. Duu- 
heny . » ; l^ruttnoaticntinna of the 
we.u1iiT (E. J. liowu), 12 ; Flora 
ol tlie liuke of CoDhtance (M. If. 
nolle), 78 ; Hyiiopaia of Oonifo- 
4IIIH I'lnnta (Knight and Perry). 

143; Theory and Praetloo cn 
I^nnilMrope Gardening lA. J. 
Downing), 100; ITurtua Briton- 
ninii> 'J. C. Ixmdon), with new 
aupplemmt by Mra. lioudon, 21 4 ; 

Ikipular Tliali *7 of TIritiidi 8ca- 
wer Tier. L>. lAnilaboruiigh), 

214; Flow to lay out a auiall Gar- 
den (K. Kempj, 240; Villa Gorw 
dener (J. C. uradun), new edl- 
tiun by Mn(. l.oach«, 254 ; Koyiil 
Water Lily of South Amerloa, 

&e. (G. lAwaon), 268: Hand- I 

book to tlie Fruit ami Vegetahlo 
flardeii (G. vileniiy), 360: Itamu- 
tiea o; Midiileaex (W. 1 . Keane), 

209 ; Eiievolopoidia nf Gardoning 

« . C Irf (idon), now edition 
ra. Luiukm .... 200 

Khlpaolia parhyptera ... 270 

Bhodoleiu Ghnmiiknii ... 232 

Khododeiiditma, Mcleot nesavarle- 
ttea, 32 ; uTinaminUiorom, 86; 

B. cinnamomeum CXinnlnghami, 

188 ; K.pontioum Vervaounumil. 
ideno . . . UO 

BoynchoaiienanmjBamialwii% Ua- 
to^ and enlture of . . . 11^ 

Bondeletla apeelom nu^or, aa a 
■peidmen plant (W. Bumhy), 

260; N. fAgraoAfee ... 83 

Bookwork 49 

Bogieraamoma .... 85 

Bouaadan Pear .... 12 

Bou^Uia^^rato, Uatory and cuiti- ^ 

Beyal Botonie'Boel^, CThih S t iwna 
of: Amecieon plonto, 1; Jt4y . 10 

Bnyal Water Uly . . . .71,168 

Boeetum. detian for ... 92 

Boee Garde^ maaaaemedt of, in 
Augtut, 32; Hi^TToO; Oet, 148; 

Nov., fto; W. 244; Jon. . . 202 

]loaea.MaKmforhnddlng (i.fldl). . 

74; eloolm mmmer tmatment tf * 


2B4:.ee1eotbmoMnMellw . . | 

Ba|^^|m1iaMeiit,f81; B.«toilto. 

lUitlit work L • ! I ■ 

Blurt, white (Adouandida) . 

flawrad Botm^Ilax, 79; viaeB* 

Baltiv'a nureeiy, Btonmaixmnltii • ' ; 
Bap, elrgUathm of in vegetable tim 
•uea (jTTuwoni) . . 37, 124^ IM 

flea waedo, Brttlah, popular 



to** 

fliphoeaid^iS^Ugn 

tog, 110 ; e one o lld ated e.pinoiu 
Hptttho^apeoloaa, 184; sJlwiinU 
foKtf.l34;fl.lmvto '^'7^ 
Ntanhmiea eeomuta ... 
Htonw^ Neotoxtoe, Uatary and 
dcPerlpthmof . . .. , 

Statioe Ar»aU * «• • m 

Btumatea 

flinve, ttanageiUMitof, toAug.,31 ; 

98 ; Oct, 147 ; 

fltrawhexriea monthly rafire of! 

3 , 103, I3l, 199. IM; numtiito 
forcing of, 54, 102, 130; 109, 

204 ; markK gurdMi, oultiueaf . 
8trawWriea,new: WlbnoPaPxnee 
Arthur, 05; Naiinotbe, 872 ; Lorio 
Btrvphamthiu Stimloifamuf 
fltyudinm mucronifoUum, 184; fl. 

aasifh«goldeB,184;dr.«wMiM . 
Sulphurating maehtoe . , 144 

Sulphate of iron, aetion of, on ve- 
getatinn (U. Noudln) . 

Hytnplfiooa Japonica, 277; A taeUa 

Tacaonia iniinloata .... 
TcnutrdmJa aylvatioa, ISO; 21 IL 
fuvto 

Thermometer, on the (E. 2. Lowe) 
Thexmonieter atanda (B. J. Lowe) . 
Thibuudia acafarlnaoula . . 

V ■ B • 

Tratotogveae dupe; or m OoMtt 
Tmdeaoantia vduttoa, 181 ; T. ■»- 
hrtoa . 7^ . . . 

Tteea, bmn; how and when to re^. 
move (J. L. MlddlemMj IM; 

200 ; traneplentiiig 

Trinuplanting ' latge ihmbe' and 
trecafJ.UeNab) . . . . 

TtUh^iUiaBoavto .... 
Trlehoaaome lanaia • 

Tropmohim Beuihtl , 

l^irioal foneto, of . 

Tvd^ monthly tnatannt of 

38, 101, 148^ 107, 

Uredo Candida 

Uropedium LtodetoU, M; Uetocy 
■addeMripttoBLuf 

Fo eeail fl toa tMon^hrm 
Vmida oamleBoeu . 

Vaao, or m ftolelto tntadng 
Vogutableju^ hud^to, 

■tnurtimoof 
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I aB,n*tbaum«of . . . 'iW I ndtjm;of, lOS; 1 ^^ *^*\ 


OBi fif iiwiuuiieB w ■ ■ • AW Minosa aiunun ui. lusi nqiHUiv 

ynift Gtiilaari iwr. . . . SM taedagli . M, IQl, 140, 298 

Waathar, Ptog&oatioftUoM 0 ^ NT. . 18 * > 

WenliwtreeaCP.F.Kdr) . 187,206 WanewUai m .• >. . *. 160 

Wolfirw.,^.,liiaBartaiii(>aeQd 164 Water, arttfl^d, in favdaiieaqiia 

White Unit • * « » • 111 ioniBnr ■ 4 • SB 

Wild itewen of Aiqr., 4^ B«pt., wSSrLSy, Bofal, of South Ana- 

108 i ODt.,a81 ; 2^., 180i Dm., ttea, rar. £61 

lOTjJaa. 865 Water ]riaBta, oulture of . . 27 


Wild Sowen of Aof., 88j B«pt., 
t08iODt.,a51; 2^.,160| Zteo., 


^tononyiDto 


SEBATA AND ADDENDA. 


.86,i^?|g^yiD to Bogiem amoBna— Bondelotia thyraoideB, (if gnrdmt, 

. 112,/or Tigndia “ canadenaia,” rtad “ canarienaia j” for “ Olga,” read “ Olwpf^ 
144, imdor AbiutiiiflB,/or “ Araiifnirieie,** read “ Arancaricn under FodocarpefO, far 
read “dtof.”-(Soiandi!r.) 

*. 208, a^ aa a iTnonyin to Bdbophylliiin Lubbii— Sarcopodiuui Lubbii, Lindtey. 

\ 210, parii;/ir humid,** read » humic." 

*. 226, in 8uhtitle,/}r **EpidermuB,'* read **Epidennu." 

*. 288, Torerae the diagrun of Ghiyaanthemum. 






